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Name. and feeigmtio* of eomtpondeni 


Abdurrahman, Dr., B.A., lu., Dr. Jar., Bar.-at-Law, Educa¬ 
tional Adviser to Her Highness the Ruler of Bhopal, Bhopal. 


Ahmad, Say id Ashrafuddin, Nawabz&da, Khan Bahadur, 
Honorary Fellow, Calcutta University, Barli. 

Ahmad, Khabiruddin, a.a., Second Inspector of Schools, 
Burdwan Division, Chinsura, 

Ahmad, Maulvi Khabiruddin, b.a., b.t.. Assistant Inspector of 
Schools for Muhammadan Education, Dacca Division, 
Otocs, 

a* 

Ahmed, TaaKmuddin, Khan Bahadur, b.l., Pleader, Rangpur. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq, b.a., b.t.. Assistant Inspector of 
Schools for Muhammadan Education, Burdwan Division, 
Chinsura. 

Ahamullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi, m.a., M.R.A.S., Additional 
Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, Calcutta. 

Aiyer.SirP. S, SiVaswamy, K.c.s.l,o.t.e.,b.a.,b,d., late Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Madras, and Vice-Chancellor, 
Benares Hindu University, Madras. 


Ali, The Hon’ble hfcr. Altai, Additional Member, Bengal 
» Legislative Couuoil, and Member, Governing Body, Hastings 
House School, Calcutta. 


AH, Salyad Muhain, b.a., Assistant Inspector of Schools for 
Muhammadan Education, Chittagong Division, Chittagong. 


twab Xaairul Mamalefc, Mina Shujfcat, Khan Bahadur, 
khdao VfeeDonrol, Calcutta. 








Alum, Sahebradah Mahoqied Sultan, 2.4^ Member of the Mysore 
Family, and Attoroey-at-Law. Hi$h Court, Calcutta. 


ArohWd, W. A. J., M.A., nun.. Principal, Muir Central College, 
Allahabad (late Principal, Dacca College, Dacca). 


Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch, 
Calcutta. 
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4 *ii, Maulvi, Abdul, Lecturer in Arabic and Persian, Dacca 
College, Dacca. 
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19 
21 
22 


Bakhsh, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kadir, b.l., Pleader, Molds. 

Banerjea, if, R., m.a., B.u, Vioe-Prineipa). Vidyasagar College, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 
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Banerjea, Dr. Pnamathanath, m.a., D.8e.,-Bor.-at-Iaw, Lecturer 
in Economics and Political Science, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 
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22 

23 


Banezjee, Oauranganath, k.a., v.b.a.s., k.s.a.s., Premeband 
Royehand Scholar, Lecturer in History, Calcutta Univarsity. 
Calcutta. , 1 


17 

21 
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23 


Banerjee, Sir Oootoo Doss, Kt., m.a., d.l., rh.D., Fellow, Calcutta 
University,Calcutta. 
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Banerjee, JaygopeJ.u. a., Lecturer *n English, Calcutta University 
Crfcutta. _ y > 
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Baaetjee, Rat Ktnmidini Kant*. Bahadur, k,a., Principal, 
Rajahahi Collage, and FeUoWj Cak>nttaUniversity, Rajshohi. 
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Banerjee, M. N-, b.a., m.ii.c.s., Principal, Bolgachia Medical 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Belgaehia, 
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Calcutta. 
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Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. m.a.. Professor of Sanskrit, Sanskrit 

17 
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(Allege, and lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta University, 
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Calcutta. 
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20 
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21 
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23 

404 

Banerjee, Ravaneswar, b.a., b.t., Head Master, Hooghly 

17 

7 

Branch School, Chinsura. 

18 

88 


19 

162 

Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar, b.a., Offg. Principal, Krishnath College, 
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Barham pur. 
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Banerjee, Sudhansukuinar, m.so., Lecturer in Applied Mathema- 
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tics, Calcutta'LJDiversity, Bhakuria. 
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Banerjee, Upendra Nath, Member, British Indian Association, 

17 
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Calcutta. 
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20 
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22 
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Banerji, Hridaya Chandra, m.a., Professor of Physics, Presidency 

19 

168 

College, Calcutta, 



Banerji, Manmathanath, M.SorrLecturer in Experimental Psycho- 

17 

9 

logy, University College of Science, Calcutta. 



Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. Kt., b. a„ B.t., 
IWane Judge, High Oourt, and Vice-Chancellor, University 

17 

10 

18 

90 

IrfABahabad, AUahahad. 
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Baaerjt, Uauwhaww, jm* Principal And Professor crfBanakrit 
and English, Burdwaa Raj College, Joint Editor, #ft*b#g 
fkitvti and Sawing Bfemrf* Supplement, and Vice-Pre- 
UKjent, Bangiya Safcitya Pariabad, Burdwan. 

Bardakh, N.C., Vakil, Calcutta High Court, Gauhati. 


Easn; Kalmimohan, m.sc., Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, 
University College of Science, Calcutta. 

Bam;, P., Professor of Economics, Holkar College, Indore, 

Baau, Bai P. K., Bahadur, U.A., Sooond Inspector of Schools, 
Dacca Division, Dacca. 

Bun, Satyendra Math, jca., Principal, Victoria College, Corn ilia. 


Bengal Landholders' Association, Calcutta. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 

Bethune College, Calcutta,— 

Staff. 

' Banerjee, Mb* Marie, h.a.. Lecturer in History and Poli¬ 
tical Economy. 

Bhattaoli&rya, Kmhnacbandra, m.a4 Premchand Royehaad 
Scholar, Professor of Philosophy and Logic, 

Cbatterjee, Kumud Bandah, x.a„ Additional Lecturer in 
Sanskrit. 

Chowdbury. Benoy Kumar, X.A., Lecturer la History and 
PaJitkalRconomy. 

Jan*#, Wtjrn. s-a *, Principal 
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Bettes* College, Oakmtts^-«»tf. 


4tatf—o<nrtd. 
iOy Go pal, x .ik., Professor of Englkb. 
“ Nath, K.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, 


' , ® e ®5 Probodb Chandra, M.a., b.t., Temporary Lecturer in 
Mathematics. J 

BtodeaU. - 

Bandyapadhyaya, Chitrelakha, Third year prrfeot. 

Dm, Kamala, Deputy second year prefect. 

5®» Hlran, Representative, second year. 

. ©otta, Sudba, First year prefect. 

Gupta, Suniti Bala, Fourth yew prefect. 

Rao, Shakuntala, Representative, third year. 

Rdy, Snbodhbala, Representative, first year, 
cton Gupta, Torubala, Representative, fourth year. 
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Bhaduri, Rai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur, n.L., Pleader, Krishnagar. 

Bhaduri, Jyotibhuahan, k.a., r.c.s., Premchand Roychand 
' Cal tta ProfeSBOr of Chemistry, Presidency College, 
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206 

367 


Bhandarkar, D. R., m.a., Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian 
Wwtory^and Culture, and Feflow, Calcutta University, 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. Q., u a., n. t>„ ll.b., k.c.i.e., Poona. 


. < 

Bhatteoharlee, Mohini Mohan, k.a., Lecturer in Relish, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 
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Bhattacharya, Brtndahan C„m.a., Professor of Bengali, Carni- 
, , Raagpur. , , _ 
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V . *•>., Lettimr In Mental and 

r» Cplwttt* UniTetaity, Serampore. 
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Kme eoti designation of eomojxmdent, 


Horn, R*i Cbunllal, Bahadur, l.s.o., M.B., t W.8., 0%, Chemical 
, 'Mtmhm to the Government of Bengal, Professor of 
Chemistry, Medical College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Cataftttta. 


Bose.G. C., m.a., m.k.a. 0., w.n.A-B., F.H.A.s., Principal, Bangabaai 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Bose, Miss H. B., m.a., Offg. Inspectress of Schools, Presidency 
and Burdwan Divisions, Calcutta. 


Bose, Hwakanta, b.a., Head Master, Hare School, Calcutta. 


Bose, Sir J. C., xt., c.s.i., c.i.k., m.a., d.Sc., Calcutta. 

Bose, J. M., m.a. , B.sa, Bar.-at-Law, Professor of Mathematics, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Bose, Khudi Bam, b.a.. Principal, Central College, Calcutta. 


Bose, Mias Mrinalini, Assistant Inspectress of Schools, Rajshalu 
Division, Jalpaiguri. 


Bote, Radbikanath, m.a.. Principal, Edwarcf College, Pabna. 

\ 

Bottomley, J. M., b.a., Principal, Hooghly College, Chinsura. 

n, Rev. A. E., m.a., h.so., Principal, Wesleyan Mission 
College, Beudctfra, 

Brown, Arthur, MU., LL.b., f.r.h.b., Bar,-at-L*w, Professor of 
t Economics and Political Philosophy, Cotton College, and 
' Lecturer in Romu Law, Real Property, etc., Earle Law 
, College, Gauhati. _ 
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Chakravarti, Brajalal, it.A., b,l., Secretary, Hindu Academy, 
Daulatpur, 


Chakravarti, Chintaharan, b.a.. Head Master, Collegiate School, 
Bajshahi. 

* 

Chakravarti, Chinta fiaran, M. A., b.t., OSg. Principal, David 
Hare Training College, Calcutta. 

Chakravarti, R&i Mon Mohan, Bahadur, x.a., e.l., f.a.s.b., 
X.B.A.S., Deputy Collector, Camilla. 


Chakravarti, Vanamali, Vedant&tirtha, x.a., Senior Professor 
of Sanskrit, Murarichand College, Sylbet. 

Chakravarty, Anukulchandra, Pleader, District Court, Founder, 
Proprietor and Member, Managing Board, Rajahahi Bhola- 
nath Academy, and Joint Secretary, Bajshahi Association, 
Bajahahi. 

Chanda, Tlpe Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar, x.a., b.U, Vakil, 
Additional Member, Imperial Legislative Council, aad 
FeBow.Oaloutta University, Calcutta. 

. Chafcteijee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C., i.c.s.. On special duty with the 
United Provinces Government, Lucknow, 


Chatterjee, Bai Lalitmohan, Bahadur, X.A., Principal, Jagannatb 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 



ee.'sP. K., B.sc., b.a., Viee-Principal and Professor* of 
res, Carmichael College, Bangpur. 

Chntterjee, Pramathanafcb, x.a., Setiond Znspeetor of Schools, 

* Snrdwkm Division, OhiiKMr*. , 

| • *1 

., ,Ramananda, x. a., Editor, 40k* Modem Enrfswand 

41s IftM* sod Honorary Fellow, University of AS* 
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Sm^jMkd«tifpvatkm of com*fx*tkni. 


Swtfosfa K«m*r< H.A., Professor of History sad 
fiA (ties, ftajsludu OoJJege, Rajshahi. 

Ghatterjee, Sal Bahadur Sarat Chandra, B.L., Government 

M , | ,|i- 1 . ■ 

P®pWi Ivifi^pUI. 


Cfaatier$ee, Satis Chandra, k.a., Lecturer in Medial and Moral 
Philosophy, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Chatter joe, Suniti Kumar, k.a., Premchand Royohand Scholar, 
Honorary Librarian, Calcutta University Institute, Member, 
Executive Committee of the Bangiya Fahitya Parish ad, and 
Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Chatter]i, Mohini Mohan, m. a., b.l., Attomey-at-Law, Calcutta. 


Chaudburi, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutoah, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 


Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan, b.a., Head Master, Ziila School, 

fshm. 


Chaudhuri, Hera Chandra Bay, H.A., Lecturer in History, Calcutta 
University,. CWcutta. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan, m.a., b.u, Addi¬ 
tions! Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and Secretary, 
Rajshahi Association, Ghoramara, Rajshahi, 


(Ahudbory, The Hon’ble Ba&tt Brojendra Kisfcore Roy, 
^ Additio n a l Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and 
*. 1 XmisAxi, fp wripv r, Mymensuigh, Calcuttai 
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Chandhnry, The Hon’bte Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur, 
Co.*., Additional Member, Imperial Legislative Council, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Ctfloutta. 


Chotidhury, Rat Yatindra Nath, m.a., B.L., Zamindar, Bamag ore 


Chowdhuri, Dhtrendranatb, m.a., Professor of Logic, Edward 
College, Pabna. 


Cotter, G. de P., b.a., r.o.s.. Professor of Geology, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 


Crohan, Rev. Father F-, 8. J.J Rector, St. Xavier's College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Call», Dr. C. E., m.a., rh.n., Ilardmge Professor of Mathematics, 
and Fellow, Caloutta University, Calcutta. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. F., m.a.. Director of Public 
Instruction, Assam, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Shillong. 

Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur, m.a,. 

Chemistry, Dacca College, and Fellow, 

Daoea. 

Dak, Bhusan Chandra, m.a.. Professor of English, Krishnath 
College, Berhampur. 


Das, Dr. Kedamath, m.d,, Teacher of Midwifery, Campbell 
Medical School, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Dae, Saradaprasanna, m.a.. Professor of Mathematics, Presi¬ 
dency College, and Lecturer in Mixed Mathematios, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Da* Gupta, Hem Obaadra, *.a., r.a.s.. Demonstrator in Geology, 
and Lecturer in Geology, C&cutta 
l/nswrsaty. Calcutta. • * * 


B.se., Professor of 
Calcutta University, 


Question 

answered. 
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UwGupta, Karuna Kanta, n.*.. Head Mas tor, Collegiate School, 
Gauhati. t, 

3 ) 


Daa Gupta, Surcndranath, m.a., Professor of Sanskrit, ChittagoDg 
College, Chittagong. 

Datta, A. CL, b.a., Principal, Muraricband College, and Fellow, 

Calcutta University, Sylhet. 

/ 

Datta, Bibhutibhuson, m.s lecturer in Applied Mathematics, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Datta, Birendra Komar, m.a., b.l., Munsift, Mymensingh. 


/ 1 

De, Har Mohun, b.a„ Head Master, Government Zilla School, 
. Mymensingh. 


Be, Satisehandra, m.a., Offg. Senior Professor of English Litera¬ 
ture, Dacca College, Dacca. 


D«, fiushil Kumar, m.a., Lecturer in English, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, Calcutta. 


de la Hey, Miss D., m.a., Principal, Queen Mary’s College for 
Women, Madras. 

Dey, B. B., M.sc., d.i.c., r.LC., F.s., Premchand Boychand 
Scholar, Offg. Professor of Chemistry, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud, b.l., Chairman, Serampore Municipality, 
and Honorary Secretary, Serampore Union Institution, 
Serampore. , 


Dey, N. H., m.a., b.sc.. Professor q| Physics, Eipon College, 
and Editor, The OoUegian, Cekmtta, * . 
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D to the Government of Hi* 

S^ hn "f P* Department* of Educa¬ 

tion and Agriculture, Mysore. 
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Daa ^^’ M :i ’Z? ,e8S ?, r of En » lish Literature, Muir Central 
tSaffloge, and Fellow, University of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

D ^^sroS^, , L,s.' c “-' 

Dott, ^unajpada Vakil, and Legal Adviser to the Eon’ble the 
reabarajanof Kasimbazar, Khagra, Berhampur. 
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tip# 'fm. AweWta. Qtantmt House, Calcutta. 

** „ , < • 
ftwe&k GU B., X.A., Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Ofepna, and JWlow, Patna University; Ranchi. 



Surendra Mohan, kao,, Premch&ud Roychaod Scholar, 
torn in Pure Mathematics, Calcutta University, 
mtta. 


:, Syamacharan, b.a„ Honorary Fellow, Calcutta 


Oaaguli, Syamacharan, 
{Adversity, Calcutta. 


Geddas, Patrick, Professor of JBotany, University College, Dundee, 
St, Andrews University, C/o The Dnrbar, Indore, Central ] 
India. i 



Ghosa, Pratapcandra, a. a., Government Pensioner, Mirzapur 


QhoSe, The Hon'hleRai Debender Chunder, Bahadur, Additional 21 

Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Calcutta. 

Gh 09 e. 6 irRa. 9 h Bebary, art., c.s.i., c.i.b,, h.a.,D.L., pa, d., Fellow, 18 
Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Hr. B. N., D.sc., Senior Professor of Chemistry, Cotton 


Gh«**I>r. B. N.,».« 
College, Gauhati. 


Ghosh, Knud Chandra, m.b., a.c., Professor of Physics, 

t asagar College, Professor of Physiology, Belgachia 
eal College, and Lecturer in Philosophy and Psychology, 
rtta University, Calcutta. 
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Ghosh, Jnaneh&ndra, u . i ., Inspector of Colleges, end Fellow, 
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Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra, n.sc., Lecturer in Physical 
Chemistry, University College of Science, Calcutta. 
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Ghosh. Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, bx„ Pleader, Mymensingh. 
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429 

Gilchrist, R. N., m.a., v.n.a.8.,'Principal, Xriahnagar College, 

17 

37 

and Fellow, Calcutta University,- Krishnagar. 

19 

191 


20 

269 


21 

318 


22 

308 

Goawami, Bhagab&t Kumar, Sastri, m.a., Professor of Sanskrit, 

17 ' 

37 

Hooghly College, Chinsura. 

18 

111 

* 

20 

271 

* 

21 

318 


&'• 

368 

> 

S3 

422 

Goswanti, Rai Sahib Bidhubhuaan, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, 

17 

37 

Dacca College, Superintendent, Dacca College Hostel, 

18 

in 

had fttyw, Calcutta University, Dacca. 

19 

m 

, 

SI 

319 


22 

868 


23 

420 

Goswamy, Hsridas, Head Master, E. I; Ry. High English 

17 

SB 

School, Aaanaol. 

18 

US 

' 

IS - 

192 


28 

428 

Gray, Dr. J. Henry. M.n., Secretary to Physical Depart¬ 

ment of National Council, Young lion's Christian Association 

17 

38 

18 

US 

(India and Ceylon), Calcutta. % 

19 

198 

Guha, Jatindm Chandra, K.A., Professor of English, Rajahahi 
GtBtga, Rajsbahi. 

19 

' 
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Ouha, JitroGhaadr*, *.a„ Professor of Eudish, Mideapore 
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Quha ( Sajanikanta, m.a., Lecturer in English, Calcutta UniveT- 18 113 

•ity, Calcutta, 19 194 

< 21 319 


Gunn, J. W., M.A., Assistant Director oi Public Instruction, 
Bengal, Calcutta. 

i ( A 

Gupta, Amrita Lai, m.a., b.t., Senior Teacher of History and 
English, Hindu School, Calcutta. 

Gupta, times Chandra, b.l.. Pleader, and President, Pleaders’ 
1 library, Rangpur. 


Gurdon, The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. P. R. T., c.s.i., r.A., Commissioner, 
Assam Valley Districts, Gauhati. 

Haidar, Dr. Hiralal, m.a., n>.n., Lecturer in Philosophy, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Haidar, Umea Chandra, m.a., b.t.. Head Master, Ziila School, 
Rang pur. 


Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral, b a , Head Master, Gov- 
eminent Muslim High School, Dacca. 


Harley, A. H-, m.a., Principal, The Madrassab, and Fellow, 
daloutta University, Calcutta 


Basra, Jogendra Hath, m.a., Principal, Midnapore College, 18 
Midnapore. 19 


Holland, R«v. W. E. S„ h.a„ Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedral If 
Mission College, agd Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 18 


Holmes, Rev. W. H. G., of the Oxford University Mission to 17 
< . ■ - Super ;r ident, OxfordMiaaion Hostel of St.Luke, 18* 

> ''*&**+ M 
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Hoeeain, Wahcd,».A., ».n-r*#.a*fViAil 1 Btah Court, and. 38 
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Hunter, M., m.a., p.c.r., c.i.e,, Principal, Rangoon College, 

.; 

id 

201 

and Fellow, Calcutta University, Rangoon. 

1 


Hunter, Mark, M.a . Professor of English, Presidency College, 

19 

202 

and Fellow, Madras University, Madras. 

22 

872 

23 

429 

Huq, TheHon'ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul, m.a., b.l., Vakil, High 

17 

41 

Court, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 

18 ’ 

115 

and President, Bengal Presidency Muslim League, Calcutta. 


272 


21 

321 


22 

372 

Huque, M. A 7 .i 7 .ul, B.L., Pleader, and Joint Secretary, Bengal 

19 

202 

Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, 

22 

372 

Krisknagar. 



Huque, Kazi lmdadul, b.a., b.t., Head Master, Calcutta 

18 

115 

Training School, Calcutta. 

19 



22 

375 

Husain, The Hon'ble Mian Muhammad liudi, Khan Bahadur, 

18 

110 

Bar.-at-Law, Advocate, Chief Court, Additional Member, 

22 

376 * 

Punjab Legislative Council, and Fellow, Punjab University, 
Lahore. 



Hydari, M. A. N., b.a.. Secretary to His Exalted Highness the 

17 

41 

Nizam's Government, Judicial, Police and General Depart- 

18 

116 

ments, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

21 

321 

22 

370 


23 

429 

Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad, b.a.. Additional Inspector 

17 

41 

of Schools, Presidency Division, and Fellow, Calcutta Uni- 

22 

378 

venrity, Calcutta. 



Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir All, K.c. 8 . 1 ., Bar.-at-Law, Pnisne 

21 

321 

Judge, High Court, Patna. 


377 


429 

Indian Association, Calcutta, 


42 


21 

321 


’ 22 

377 


28 

430 

Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad, m.a.. Professor of Arabic and Persian, 

17 

42 

Dacca College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Dacca. 

19 


£8 

377 

Irons, Miss M. V., m.a. (t.c.n.), Inspectress of Schools, Dacca 

17 

42 

Circle, Dacca. 


430 

Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad, b.l.. Public Prosecutor, and 
. Vice-Chairman, District Board, Mymensingh. 


377 
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ill^HSoB'Ue Mr. Js*$ioe X. V. Seshagiri, B.A., b.l., Pdhne 


fl^Gotjrt, and Fellow, Madras University, Madras. 
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fit/ 

JalJL Abdul, ¥•&>., Assistant Professor of Physics, and Superin- 
' \ tendtnt, Muslim Hostel, Meerut College, Meerut. 

** <ii*\ 


_Hon’ble Mr. J. G., M.A., Vl6e-Chancellor, Patna 

' University, Patna. 

*> 

Johnston, Mra A. 5 , Calcutta. 

Jones, X. Cutbbertson, B.a., Principal and ProfAftor of English 
Literature, Agra College, Agra, 


Kadir, A. F. M. Abdul, m.a., m.f., Professor of Persian, 
Ravenahaw College, Cuttaci. 


Sites Chandra, m.a., Professor of Mathematics, Bangabasi 
College, and Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. * 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul, s. A., 

Calcutta. . , 


Fellow, Calcutta Uni vereity, 


Karve, l>, K., Founder of the Hindu Widows’ Home; and 
Organiser of the Indian Women’s University, Poona City. 

* 4 , 

*V / 

Katmbax&r, Maharajah of,—Please see Nandy* The Hon’bh 
Maharajah ’ Bir Mcmindm Chandra. 

Khan, Abpl Hssbem, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Burdwan 
Division, Chiiumra. 

KhJtii, Itohonied Habihur Rahman, Shirwani, Honorary Joint 
Score tary, All-India Muhammadan Educational Canferanee, 
* ( ; ^%arfi, 

vt, Taw Beta*, <?.*.*., r.s.o., tJt, M.a.A.s„ Superintendent, 
iFv ‘ • Survey,Banna Circle,Mandalay. 


«f. Pham m Boy, Maharaja Kdomuih 

t 

Bahadur, Zteimdar, Itabhaja. 

i * , *' 
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Lshiri, Reoharsm, a, a., B.t,., Pleadsr, Judge's Court, and Secre¬ 
tary, Nadia District Association, Krishnag&r. 

Lohm, Copal Chandra, Proprietor, Fabna Institution, Pabna, 


L*biiy,.Ranojit Chandra, M.A., 8.L., Pleader, District Court, and 
t Member, Edward College Council, Pabna. 


Langley, G. H., It.A., Professor of Philosophy, Dacca College, 
Dacca. 

Lafcif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur, b.a., B.L., Sadar Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer, Dacca. 


Mahalanobis, PrasanU Chandra, b.a., Prof»?sor of Physios, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Mahns-ii, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai, of Bansberia Raj, 21 
Calcutta. 

Mabtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand, k.c.s.i., k.o.i.k., i.o.m., 17 

Maharajadhhraja Bahadur of Burdwon, Member, Bengal 18 
Executive Council, Calcutta. ' 19 


Maitra, Copal Chandra, m.a., Principal, Victoria College, Narail, 17 

18 


Moitra, Herembachrndra, M.A., Principal, City College, and 17 

' PeQow, Oakmtta University, Calcutta. , 19 



if. a., ITfce-Principal, UniVareity 29. 
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W* Panchanan, B,r. .Pleader, and Secretary, Akrumani 
ttionHigh English School, Malda. 


Majtfmdar, R&me*li Chandra, m.a., Assistant Professor of History, 
i Calcutta Unjversity, Calcutta. 

V a 


Afajumder, Narendrakumar, m.a., Lecturer in Pure Mathematics, 
Calcutta University, Calcutta, 

\ 


I 

Mallik,Dr. D. X., d,a., d.sc., f.b.s.e., Professor of Mathematics, 
Presidency College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta, 

♦ 

JfasOOd, Syed Ross, b. a., Bar.-at-Law, Director of Public Ins- 
triieion, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

M&tUmdar, The Hon’blc Babu AmviUa Cbarnn, m.a., b.l., 
Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Fandpur 


Maaumdar, C. H., b.a , Head Master, Mrityunjoy School, 
Mymensmgh. 

McPouvall, Miss Eleanor, m.a., Principal, Women’s Christian 
College, Madras, S. W, 

Mitra, The Hon’blo Bai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur, m. a., mi.., 
V&kil, ‘Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
Member, Governing Body, Hooghly College, Chairman, 
Hooghly Chinsura Municipality, and Member, District Board, 
Hooghly, Chinsura 


/ 

Mitra, Kam Charan, c.i.K., m.a.. d.l., Senior Government Pleader, 
High Court, Calcutta. 


ar, Dr. Dwarkanath, m.a.,d.i.„ Vakil, High Court, and Fellow, 
1 ™L,utta University, Calcutta. 


jfittne. The Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chunder, Vakil, High Conrtj 

*<■_ rr _r c?__*_ 


f ____ _____ _ ____ _ _ _r~r 

"iddyional Member, Bengal Lejjisliiittve CounoiOwretaiy,’ 
>7t , South Suburban College and School, and Secretary, Sir E. € 
f ■'tfsitor Hindu. Girls’ School, Calcutta. 

Sant' ’ 



—, k.a., lit x>., Tutor and Professor of 
hammadan Afigk-Oriestal College, and, 
Of i AHafaftfead, Al%«rh.' 
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Adh&r Chafi&te* m«a*i Emeritus Professor <rf 
History, Scottish Churches College, sod -BeHotr, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath, M.i.,ph.i>., Premchand Royohand 
Scholar, Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 


Mukerjee, Bijoy Gop$l, m.a',, Professor of English, Bethune 
Collie, and Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal, V.A., Premchand Royehand Scholar, 
lecturer in Economics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Mukcrji, Satuth Chandra, it. a., Demonstrator in Chemistry, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Mukherjee, B., at a„ f.r.r.s., Vakil, High Court, Occasional 
Lecturer in Economics, Diocesan College for Girls, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Mukherjj, Papcbanandas, m.a., P.B.Z.S., Professor of Political 
Economy and BoHRcal Philosophy, Presidency College, and 
Lecturer hi Economics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Mubhopadhyaya, Dr. Svaraadas, m.a., n. t>., Senior Lecturer in 
Pure Mathematics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Murariehand College, SH Ihet — 

Ahmed, Maulvi Majiduddin, m.a., Professor of Persian, 
Bhattacharya. Manjugopal, m.a., Professor of English. 
Bhowsmi, ftadh agobinds, m.a., ProfessoT of Physics. 
Chakravarti, Vanamali, Vedantatirtha, m.a.. Senior Professor 
of Sanskrit . 

ta, Jaiindra Mohan, iu., x.c.8.. Professor of Chemistry. 
Etsorimohim, m,a., Professor of History. 

dra Chandra, m.a., Professor of English, 
dralal, M.A., Professor of Logic and Philosophy. 






Jwfetje, tfoited Free Cbuich Mission High 


,v "'”' ; ' r '-' 

Professor 


<’. : JpkQ^-K. G., Assistant Professor of Chemistry, University College 
SJ5 »vV,a !wf Scifflue, and Lecturer in Chemistry, Calcutta University, 


"jfaB&i, Mathura Kants, M.A., Head Master, Sankara Zillft School, 
?' «n deputation to the David Hare Training College, 

‘ ■ Calcutta. 


' Handy, TheHoti’ble Maharajah .SlrManindra Chandra; of Kasim- 
bftj.ar, k.c.i.k., Additional Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Calcutta. 


Nanjutukyya, H. V./o.i.e., m.a , MX., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
University, Mysore. 

■!. 

Heogi, Dr. P., ts.i., Hi. n., f.c.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
v Rajshahi College, Rajshahi. 

Sent, Rev. Father A., 3..V, Honorary Fellow, Calcutta Uni- 
rersity, Calcutta. 

North Bengal Fnmindars 1 Association, Rangpur. 


; Pal,.The Hott’ble Rai P.edha Charan, Bahadur, Additional Mem* 
, "bwvBsngal Legislative Council, Calcutta. t 

MM!' } .■■■' "I, : 


grj^iPhe flon’hle Mr. B, P., it,, n.sk, Principal, 
etgusw® Colleen, Additional Member, Bombay Legislative 
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ypRIfeim* The Jfon’fele Sir. Justice Afcdux, J*u», 'JhHS.rJkt-I^tr,' 1, 
; t;4>: jptttone Jiidge, High Court, and Bellow, Madras Uahrerglty, { 

1 ;• Madras. 


Ray, Baikuntha Chandra,, m.a., Professor of Mathematics, 
Krishnath College, Berhampur, 


E^y, Dr. Bidhan Chandra, b.a.,M.d., K.R.C.S., M.E.C.P., Teacher ; 
of Materia Medina, Campbell Medical School, and Fellow, 
??.V Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


;, Rai Bkwambar, Bahadur, b.l., Government pleader, j 
Vice-Chairman, District Board, Nadia, and Chairman, j 
Krishnagar Municipality, Krishnagar. 


Ray, Joges Chandra, m,a., Professor of Botany, Ravenahaw 
College, Cuttack. 


Ray, Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra, Bahadur, of Krishnagar, 
Madia, Krishnagar. 

,, Ray, Manmathanath, m.a., b.l.. Vakil, High Court, Professor 
of Real Property and Contracts and Torts, University Law 
College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Ray, Sir, P. C., let, Pli. D., f.s.c., c.i.B., Sir Taraknath 21 . 

Palit Professor of Chemistry, University College of Foience, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Kay. Raja Praxaada. Nath, of DighapatU, Calcutta. 21 

! Ray, Ramos Chandra, l.ii.9., Medical Practitioner, and Member, •>* 17 
fM. Gklivmiing Body, Belgachia Medical CaUege, Calcutta, 18 

Chandra, »,n« Government Pleader, Cbaiman, t&. : 
;>?yjv tittgiqw Sofia Municipality, and tectum in Law, Rajshahi • J *h:. 
|;'; { ^'4\CJdBegeiRajihahi. ■ c I •’ 

•' '' / ■' • 
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Lecturer ip Economics,; Cabmtta ,': ^ 










B.L., Secretary, NationaiMuhanmadan 

Bpg«. . ' 
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Richardson, Thomas H., M.A., B.A.I., m.i.c.e., Professor of Civil 
jify.'l ')',0ngja»ifrifig, Civil Engineering College, and Fellow, Calcutta 
Iv&l'r iXh&natap, Sihpur. 

■ ; 

"Roy, Hira Lai, b.a., Professor of Chemistry, Bengal Technical 
-i : i Institute, Calcutta. 

! ‘Roy, Mhnindranatii, b.a., Head Master, Coronation High Englisl 
School, Pinajpur. 

, Roy, The Kon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur, Additional Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, Mymensingh. 


Roy, Tire Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath, Additional Member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, Rehala. 


Rrttdra, S. K., m.a., Principal and Professor of Economics, St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi 


Saha, Meghnad, n.ac.. Lecturer in Mathematical Physics, 
University College of Science, Calcui ta. 


, Shbay, Rai Bahadur Bbagvati, m.a,, b.*,., F.A.S.B., Offg. Inspector 
f/ifry* Schools, Bhagalpur Division, Bhagalpur. 

"ite" 1 'V, 

i*S*ae• , «4i ► • •*»*• • 

. . . . ■ . ' 

• %B,yal, Nisikanta, m.a., Professor of History,' Ravenshaw 

. Bahadur, iu„ !*•»., Advocate, 
'Wd, Additional Mem* 
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?‘i?^'f-,', Division^ Dacca. 

> w , /' ', 


b. a.. Second Inspector of Schools, Dacca 


Sarkar, Kalipada, m.a., Assistant Inspector of School^ Chitta¬ 
gong Division, Chittagong. 


m *'' 


Sastri, Kokiloawar, Vidyaratna, m.a , Professor of VedantJ. and 
the Upanishads, Calcutta University, Calcutta. j 

:; Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur, m.a., Bengali Translator 
S '," to the Government of Bengal, and Lecturer in Sanskrit, 


Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Sati&r, Radhika Lai, b.l.. Secretary, Malda Association Malda. 

Sayiod, Abdullah Abu,* m.a., Profeasor of Arabic and/Persian, 
Cotton College, Gauhati. / 

Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta.—/ 

Cameron, A., m.a., Professor of English. 

Ewan, Rev. G., m.a., Professor nfPhilosophy. 

, Kydd, J.- 0., m.a., Profeesor of Political Philosophy and 
Economics- / 

Urquhart, Bov. Dr. W. 8., m.a., D. Pull. / Vice-Principal 
and Professor of Philosophy,' and Felloi', Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity. ; i 

i, ' Warren, Roy. A., B.A., Professor of Engliifh. 

' Watt. Rev. Dr. ,T., m.a.,d.t>., r.o.s.. Principal and Profes¬ 
sor of Chemistry, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Alexander, W., M_a., Head Master, S; oltis'i Churches 
Collegiate School. 

Seal, Dr- Brajendranath, m.a., rb. Gecsrge V Professor of 
; . Mental and Moral Science, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 
fe: /:,:Gatootta. . 
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Dr. <1. ,Adyie«"to ; ''.tt»'Dei»rtment of Public • 

Bengal, in ^ Ph ysical 'Education, Young Men’s 

U .Stai'/At^l'-Uhealra, ,m.a., ».w Professor of Philosophy, tepon 
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-'ih'fta,'- Professor of Mathematics, Dacca College, 
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? ;a^ Be^ ^Ku mitr,Ma.,IVofe8eoro{ History, Presidency College, 

jj§j^>^,vV\' : 1 

. 'Sen. Bittalananda, Head Master, Noakhila P. N. High School, 
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tiari, m.a., ».t.. Lecturer in History, Calcutta 
:S\r .{-University, Calcutta, 


Sea, llai Boikunt Nath, .Bahadur, b.l., Vakil, Calcutta High 
Court, Chairman, Murshidabad District Board, and 
Member, Governing Body and Board of Trustees, Krishnath 
College, Berhampur. 


Sen, Nikhilranjan, m.a., Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, 
University College of Science, Calcutta. 

Sen, Dr. S. K-, n.n.c.i*., lr.c.s., l.b.f.p.s., Burdwan. 


Sea, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadiur, b.i,., Senior Government 
Pleader, Chittagong. 


Sen, Satish Chandra, b.a.. Head Master, Hindu School, 
w Calcutta. 


Sen, Surya Kumar, B.A., Head Master, Patiya High School, 
Chittagong. 


. .— r Dr. Narendranath, M,A., Ph. n., Lecturer in charge of 

rVjj’:'.jtthe Department of Experimental Psychology, Calcutta 
DaiTeBsityyCaloatta. 

t ^upta^J^^^^Chandra, k.a„ bjj., Vice-PrincipsS, 
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i PfflK Gupta, Surendra Mohan, m.a., Professor of Mathematics, 
Ripon College, Calcutta, 1 



Serampore College, Serampore.— 

Angus, Rev. G. H. C., m.a., b.d., Professor of English and 
Hebrew. 

Bhaduri, S. C., M.A., Lecturer in History and Examiner of 
Exercises in English. 

Bhattacharyya, A. K„ m.a., Lecturer in Bengali and Sanskrit. 

Bhattacharyya, Pandit Panchanan, Kavy&trrtha, Vidya- 
binod, Lecturer in Bengali and Sanskrit 

Chakravarti, J. N., m.a., Lecturer in English. 

Das Gupta, D. N., M.A., Lecturer in Chemistry 

Das Gupta, J, C., m.a., Lecturer in Economics. 

Drake, Rev. J., m.a., b.d., Vioe-Prmeipal and Professor ' 
Of English, Philosophy and Hebrew. 

Geevergeee, Rev. Father P. T., M.A., Professor of Synao. 

Ghosal, D. N., m.a.. Lecturer in Logic and Philosophy. 

Howells, Rev. Dr. G., m.a., b.d., B.utt., Ph d.. Principal 
and Professor of English and History, and Fellow, Calcutta 
University. 

Mifcrn, N,, b.sc., Demonstrator m Chemistry. 

Matthews, Rev G. H-, M.a., Professor of English and 
Philosophy. 

Mukerji, K. K-, M.s Lecturer in Mathematics 
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QUESTION 17, 


Po you «■»««» that the conditions under which many students lire 
(a) in Calcutta, 4 

(&} elsewhere in Bengal, 

fare such As to undermine traditional morality and family idea, or to be deleteriona to the 
, e&areoter or physical health of toe students ? If so, to what causes do you attribute this, 

■ and will you suggest toe steps which, in your opinion, should be taken to secure tor toe 
students wise-guidance to matters of moral principle and of personal hygiene ; protection 
against Injurious todnenoes ; fuller opportunities for physical exercise and training; and 
, the discipline and comradeship of corporate life P 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr. 


The question of “ Quantity vs. Quality ” is one of great importance in education. 
Does a nation need more an aristocracy of education or the education of the people T The 
students of sociology know that the nation which believes in a high standard of life alone 
and raises the level of comfort through artificial checks on population loses in the struggle 
for existence with a nation which believes m large families. Likewise it fa the large¬ 
ness of the number of the educated citizens and not the high quality of the education of 
A few which is the real determining factor in the progress of a community or itato. 

I do not much believe in the decadence of the student class in Bengal and even if I 
< did I would hesitate for the above reasons to recommend that the evil should be remedied 
fey the adoption of the residential system on a large scale. The University may or may 
not be able to afford building residential quarters for its scholars by diverting money 
from other channels where it 'fa more needed, hut the people are no doubt too poor for 
residential uhiversities- The main line of boarding house growth in India is a matter of 
interoat to the upper classes and opposed to the interest of the people as a whole. It is 
the high, price for education demanded by Oxford and Cambridge from its students which 
fs reapojgaible for the backwardness of the English nation in i-mversity education mud it 
fa the compulsory residential system that is responsible for the high price. The Calcutta 
.University should not follow the tompulsory residential ' system of the two most 
Aristocratic universities of toe world. If < niversities with a compulsory residential „ 
system are founded in India, what would become of the poor students who live with 
their parents or relations, thus saving all expenses except tuition fees and the outlay 
on books T And the great majority of the Indian students belongs to this class. Such 
A scheme would be against the moral demand for equality of opportunity. It will 
place a check on education. 

* Admitting the benefits of boarding houses, it must be said that they do not foster 
scholarship and make mere gentlemen of students. Their effect fa, as Gladstone has said 
. About Oxford, M narootio rather than stimulant.” If city life sometimes contaminates 
1 ' tins students with Boulevardism, it also so contaminates toe residents of boarding bouses 
„ *_a. i—. ~tjo jo fa. Otherwise the atmosphere of the town is bracing and it does the 
to be in the midst of the storm and stores of life. 

“ Es Wet sin Talent rich in der Stifle, 

, , Sich eln Ch&rakter in dera Strom der Welt.’* <. - 

Fiber® fa a strong puritan element embedded in toe nature of toe student, with whiob. 
48*. W Indfari ymfah to general, there fa no grifa* reason for fear. Students are, resits 
Irt uduoattoftis* has rem&rfced, <* a race and not a class; serious, .sober and frivafa 
j.'- sVUL*.i*L* ttetotoxe . prolate and virtuous, ^ - 

' . i to a ” v. v ' - V ^ 
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Dr.~-MMtd.-~A bk*i>, Maujvl Sa&saosnor»-ifsr«r Ir K 
*wa»r.---Axa, The Hon’bio Mr. Avixt~~iax, Sj*xax> “ 4 


solitary and gregaikma, indolent and laborious, a onion of 
tr Boarding bouses are needed in all the large towns and it is desirable that 
id be here and there residential colleges, but residential nniversitiee should 
multiplied in India. 



• v * 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabibuddin. 

( 

, My answer is in the affirmative. This i* tame mostly of the meases in Calcutta 
and in other big towns in Bengal where students live an unchecked life, and is attribu- 
table to:— 

(а) Want of good residential superintendents. , 

(б) Evil influence of had surroundings of the messes. - % 

' (c) Want of facilities for physical exercise. 

(d) Unhealthy condition of the residences. 

The following steps may be taken to counteract the evils:— 

(i) Appointment of such men as superintendents who have got good culture and 
sound moral and religious principles so as to command the respect of the 
boarders. 

* (ii) Compulsory attendance at religious services to be held at allotted times in the 
hostels, and messes. 

(hi) Hostels and messes should be located in quarters free from evil surroundings, 
(iv) Hostels and meases should be provided with facilities for games, and attendance 
at gamoB should be made compulsory. 

(v) Students’ residences should be healthy, but not extravagant in style. 


Aiyeb, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 


I am not aware of the conditions in Bengal, but 1 very much doubt whether 
the complaints about the undermining of the morality and health of the students are 
not very much exaggerated. It is very probable that a certain percentage ofsgbudente 
do yield to the temptations of town life fpr 'ark of sufficient control and suitable 
surroundings. The remedy is a larger introduction of the residential system, the pro- ■ 
vision of quarters for teachers within the same premises as those allotted for the residence 
of students, the introduction of the tutorial system and a closer touch between the wardens 
and the students. I would also insist upon every student taking part in games and" 
gymnastics. At present for 10 students who take part in a game, there are 200 students 
who witness it as spectator*. The encouragement of the Boy Soout movement may also 
be expected to have a wholesome result upon the discipline aiid comradeship of corporate- t 
life- ' ' 


Ati, The Hon’ble Mr. Ai/taf. 


if Nothing short of the residential system for all will remove tide evil. I 
suggest any other practicable scheme. < 

„ *! < 


Ati, Sait ad Musas?, 
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Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan — Archbold, W. A. J. —Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan. 

Whether in Calcutta or elsewhere, (hose who live in hostels are much bettor oft 
than th sc who live in private houses. Because hostels are ooked after by respon¬ 
sible persona and at the same time they are built in such a way that they are 
sanitary while private houses are generally not so and they are looked after by the 
students themselves. They do not like to expend more money tl. n they (an 1.tip 
for its cleanliness or sanitation. Wherever there are colleges or school there ought 
to be hostels. However. 1 do not see any harm it the students reside in private lodg¬ 
ings if the same be subjoct to supervision by the superintendent or inspector of 
hostels or otherwise if thero be any responsible person to look after the cleanliness or 
sanitation of those private bouses. 

Then there is a question about the morality of the students. The n onager or super¬ 
intendent of the hostels should be selected from religious persons and hi should insist on 
the pe f >; roan e ■ f religious observances by the students and punish them for non-ob-’ 
servance or bring it to the notice of the Principal. If any student should be in default 
a i ertain number of times ho should be expelled not only from that place, but from all 
colleges or schools and once a week the superintendent should ; ive religious ie< tures 
for an hour or so when all the students should be bound to attend. If this be intro¬ 
duced I am sure the morality of the students would be improved to a great extent. 

Further the superintendent should also look after the physical exercise of those 
living in hostels and private lodgings, i.e., ho must have a certain time fixed for such 
exercise and insist on all of them attending one or other of the outdoor games. Of 
counw those who are unable to attend sueh games for some good reason or other 
should be excused. 

With regard to those boys who live with their parents or other natural guardians 
they should be left to their care as long as possible All those students who do not 
live will' their natural guardians should cither remain in hostels or private lodgings 
under the supervision mentioned above. 

The superintendent should from timo to time enquire as to what sort of company the 
students keep and if he linds that any one mixes with persons of bad character be ought 
to remonstrate with ii > and if his warning does not make him give up such com¬ 
panion- he must be removed. 

I would also add that during scholastic life the Btudents ought not to be allow ed to 
attend political meetings, but if they want to discuss politic. 1 m bjeeu they should be 
allowed to do so in their schools or colleges with other students when some of their 
teachers preside. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

The best way, the only way, for the Commission to answer this question is by 
going round a large number of the messes in Calcutta and talking with the studenta 
They will thus see exactly what the conditions are and the exact amount of control 
which ii is possible to exert over the students in their leisure time. 

Things vary in different places. We are doing what we can to improve things in 
Dacca ; p-acUvilly all the messes attached to the Dacca College have been abolished 
and hostels substituted for those not living with their guardians. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

Yes. Want of proper religious training and the indifferent character of some 
teachers and the inculcation in the minds of students of godless materialistic ideas are 
producing baneful effects both cm health and morality. 

vol, xn 
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QUESTION 17. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul— coufd. — Bannbjba, J. R.—Banebjea, Dr. Pramathakath 

Banerjee, Gacranganath. 


The best course I think is to place the students under men of proved morality and 
piety and to appoint suok men as their teaohers. 

This can be done only when residential and teaching universities are established. 


Banebjea, J. R. 

I do not think that the conditions under which students live are such as in many 
cases lead to disastrous results like those mentioned in the question. At the same time 
I think that students’ residences should be inspected periodically to ensure their living 
under satisfactory conditions. A very large number of the students of Calcutta, colleges 
live with their guardians as they call them. College authorities should see that these are 
bond fide guardians. Further, to secure wise guidance in matters of moral principle and 
of personal hygiene, leotures on these subjects should be delivered from time to time in 
•all colleges to all students. In the caso of those who live in hostels or messes rooognised 
by the University, the resident superintendents and their assistants should be asked by 
oollege authorities to s?e that st ’dents do not expose themselves to injurious influences 
and in the case of those living with guardians, the latter should be asked to look to thiB 
matter. For fuller opportunities for physical exeroise and training in Calcutta more 
gymnasiums should be opened and colleges should got portions of the Maidan. For the 
discipline and comradoship of corporate life there should be more social gatherings in 
oolloges and students should be asked to be present at games and sports in larger numbers 
when their college plays. 


Banebjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

The conditions under which students live are certainly susceptible of considerable 
improvement, but ( clo not think that they are so bad as to constitute any cause for 
alarm. 


Banebjee, Gaubanganath. 

I should like to quote in this connection, Schiller’s Eighth Letter on Esthetic 
Education :— 

“Any training of the intellect deserves attention only so far as it rests on the 
character—in a manner it proceeds from the character, because the way to 
the head is opened only through the heart. A cultivation of the powers 
of sensibility is thus the most pressing need of our time, not simply because 
it is a means of making an improved -intelligence, useful in life, but because 
it really leads to an improvement of the intelligence.” 

To awaken this power of sensibility in our young people and to stimulate it so that it 
may preserve harmony and variety as much as possible, will be the boat we are capable 
of. 

I do think that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta (for 
I cannot speak with any authority about the students living in mofnssil towns in Bengal) 
are such as to undermine traditional morality and family ties and to be deleterious to the 
character and physical health of the students. There are sure to be many snares and 
pitfalls in a modem city like Calcutta, into which a young, inexperienced student might 
easily fall, if not forewarned. 

I should suggest therefore that the following steps should be taken without delay to 
minimise the existing evils of student-life:— 

(a) Small hostels, with commodious and well-ventilated rooms, under the direct 
superintendence of experienced professors of excellent moral character; 

(l>) .Attendance register; 
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Banebjbb, Gattbanganath— cont'l .— Banerjek, Sir Gooroo Dass—Banebjbb, 

Jaygopal. 


(c) Sufficient open air exercise and organised games ; 

(rl) Good and nourishing diet ; 

(e) Strict periodical supervision of the inmates’ progress in study, etc.; 

(/) Discussion of moral and hygienic topics in occasional debating clubs; 
(g) The maintenance of discipline and comradeship in corporate life. 


Baneiuee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 


I “ consider that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and else¬ 
where in Bengal are such as to undermine traditional morality and family ties,” and 
“ to be deleterious to the character and physical health of the students. ” 

The causes to which I attribute this are many, some operating directly and openly, 
and others indirectly and insidiously; and the chief among them are :— 

(«) The gradual weakening of religious faith and spiritual culture, resulting from the 
attaching of undue importanee to material science and secular intellectual 
culture to the utter neglect of religious and moral education. 

(b) The decadence of ascetic discipline and habits of self-abnegation and forbear¬ 
ance resulting from the attaching of undue importanee to physical comfort and 
pleasure in students’ hostels and messes, which not unfrequently makes stu¬ 
dents hate their humble homes. 

(e) The contaminating effect of bad examples around uncorrected by any strong 
counter influences for good. 

(</) The want of respect for elders and teachers due not infrequently to elders and 
teachers not conducting themselves so as to command respect. 

(<■) The insidious but inevitable undermining of morality by slips intontionally com¬ 
mitted to evade hard and unreasonable rules. 

(/) The spirit of opposition to authority and intolerance of control engendered by 
harsh and unsympathetic treatment from superiors. 

(g) The reading of unhealthy, but attractive literature. 

*To remedy the evil, the steps necessary to be taken are :— w 

(i) To make arrangements for non-denominational religious teaching and practical 

moral training, that is, moral training including practical supervision of 
conduct, encouragement of good conduct, and rectification of bad conduct. 

(ii) Appointment of men of high character and intense earnestness as teachers and 

superintendents of hostels and messes. 

(iii) Abolition of harsh and hard rules iu the management of hostels and messes, and 

substitution of sympathetic treatment of students. 

(iv) Reduction of standards of undue comfort in hostels and sympathetic encourage¬ 

ment of-ascetic discipline consistent with health. 

I ,') The opening of institutions like the Calcutta University Institute to which students 
may resort for healthful games, healthy reading, and moral improvement by 
contact with men of light and loading. 


Banerjee. Jaygopal. 

To some extent it is true that these evil effects are produced by the conditions referred 
to, but there is a tendency to overestimate them on the part of people who hastily and 
euperficially judge of them. All this is due mainly to economic conditions. The principal 
question at the bottom is one of money. The main factor is the limited means of our 
students who are largely drawn from the middle cfeas population which has been hit the 
hardest by modern conditions of economic struggle. Other sources of evil in respect of 
the physical and moral health of the- student community are as nothing compared with 
their pecuniary difficulties. The problem will be automatically and satisfactorily solved 
if sufficient funds be available for giving them suitable residential accommodation 

Dg 
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QUESTION 17. 


Banbejee, Jaygopal — contd . —Banerjkk, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur— Banerjee, 
M. N.—Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 


and deoent food and, after these essential needs are met, for making provision for 
healthy recreation and innocent amusements. One necessarily thinks in this connection 
of funds for playground, intcr-collegiate sports, recitation and dramatic competitions, 
common and reading rooms, lending libraries, organisation of fublio lectures more or 
less of the type of “ extension ’’ lectures on political, social, moral and religious questions 
and discussions of literary, philosophical and scientific topics, as well as of periodical 
visits, under the guidance of teachers, to museums, art-galleries, public gardens, centres 
of agricultural pursuits and of commercial and industrial activities. 

There is the much-vexed question of religious education on top of it, but I am certainly 
not in favour of the idea of mechunioally beginning, as a matter of routine, the day’s 
work rn a college with a mere formal prayer in its lialL More is accomplished spontaneously 
and in a sound manner by the spiritualising effect of the proper handling of suitable 
subjects in the course of daily lectures. 

Indian students, it must be admitted, compare very favourably with those of other 
countries in respect of their general moral tone and religious spirit considered as individuals 
—they are a remaikably temperate, sober, quiet and respectful class to whom sympathetic 
treatment makes a powerful appeal, with manners unexceptionable, and practically free 
from vices. Their real deficiency lies in a totally different direction. What is specially 
needful is to dev elope in them a sense of corporate responsibility which is rather con¬ 
spicuous by its absence and the habit of bringing to bear upon their comrades the 
force of collective opinion in matters relating to moral discipline. 


Banerjee, Rai KUMUDINI Kanta, Bahadur. 

(a) The present conditions under which students live in Calcutta are not quite 

satisfactory. They are not properly looked after. In each licensed mess 
a college teacher should live. There is little ■ f discipline and corporate life. 
There is no play ground and other opportunities for healthy recreation in 
Calcutta. 

(b) In the mofussi] the students are better looked after and may take part in the 

sided activities of corporate life. 


Banerjee, M. Is . 

The best way of protecting students against injurious influences is to keep them 
engaged in study, out-door sports and innocent amusements. 

I do not think there is enough provision for out-door sports in the colleges. Debat¬ 
ing clubs, tea parties and various sporting’ clubs are calculated to give them fuller 
opportunities for physical exercise and the discipline and comradeship of corporate 
life. Students must also be protected from undesirable associates and from unhealthy 
surroundings. Many of the public thoroughfares are purer now than before, but much 
remains yet to be done in this respect. The compulsory residence of students, not 
residing with their guardians, in hostels and messes is a movement in the right direc¬ 
tion. But wherever possible students should live with their parents or relations. 


Banerjee, Muraly Dhar. 

The students both in Calcutta, and in other centres of education in Bengal do not- 
live in physically and morally healthy surroundings. This is due to the unhealthy 
nature of mofussil towns and to the absence of protection against immoral influences 
when the students are away from their families. The sole remedy lies in the establish¬ 
ment of a residential teaching university in Calcutta (the sanitary condition of which 
is better than that of any other place in Bengal), and of residential colleges in other 
centres of education in Bengal, some of which may in future be raised to the status 
of teaching universities when the final stage of material and educational development 
is reached in Bengal. 
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Banerjee, Ravaneswar—Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 

The present conditions under which students live in hostels both in Calcutta and 
elsewhere, to a certain extent, undermine the morality and family ties and are deleterious 
to the character and physical health of the students. The causes are :— 

(a) A large number of students are compelled to live away from the family for the 

sake of education, at a very early age. The hostels, in which they five, can 
never he expected to sorve as a substitute. 

(b) Want of able and qualified superintendents who should keep the boys under proper 

control and discipline. 

(c) No provision for inculcating the principles of hygiene. 

(d) The houses in which hostels arc located, are in many cases, rented ones, not built 

for the purpose ; the environments of such houses are naturally not what 
they should be. Sanitation is sacrificed to accommodation. 

Steps to be taken for the students’ wise guidance in these ;— 

(i) Family quarters should be provided for superintendents within the hostel com¬ 

pound. If good superintendents are found to live here with their families, 
school students may, in some cases, have access to their family, where some 
sort of family influence may have good effect on the school boys. This actu¬ 
ally happens wherever there is such an arrangoment. 

(ii) Sanitary conditions of the hostel as well as of the school should be looked after, 

and clean and sanitary environments should also be provided. 
f,iii) Able and experienced teachers should be induced to become superintendents, 
and maintenance of proper discipline should be insisted upon. 

(iv) l’roper organisation for physical exercise under qualified supervision should be 
provided. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

At hostels or private residences no arrangement exists for the moral or religious 
(raining of the students nor do the students receive any guidance in the observance of 
the religious rites or the rules of conduct to winch they woro accustomed at home. The 
association%f students of many castes, which is a condition of college life, is not 
favourable to the strict oljservancc of cuaIo rules in the students’ residences and the 
caste prejudices, in the absence of proper guidance, are, in a great measure, relaxed. 
There the students of all ag< s live on terms of oqualitv and boys of all ages freely mix 
with one another. Thus they gradually acquire the habit of treating their elders 
as equals and neglect the so rial rule of showing respect to age. This is an unhappy 
trait of character that the modern college life has given birth to. As regards immo¬ 
rality in the sense in which it is ordinarily understood, there is not much of it 
among the students, in spite of the many temptations that exist in Calcutta or 
elsewhere. 

So far as breaches of family ties go, instances are not wanting. I oannot deny the 
faot that the relation between the members of a joint family is not so dear now os it once 
used to be. But whether this is due to the modem system of college life or to the modem 
conditions of living after college life, it is difficult to say. It may be that a beginning 
is made at college. 

As regards physical health, the conditions are not very favourable. The principal 
nausea that affect health arc the following :— 

(a) Want of sufficient nutrition. 

(f>) Indifferent cooking of food. 

(c) Keeping late hours. 
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QUESTION 17. 


Ban EM be, Sasi Sexhar — conld. 


(d) Neglect of physical training. 

(e) Over-crowding in hostels. 

As regards (a) I do not mean to say that students do not get enough. What I mean 
to say is that they do not get what is known as nutritious diet, such as pure ghee, milk 
and the proper quantity of fish or meat. All these necessary articles of food cannot bn 
procured at the price they pay for them. They are dear in ordinary years, but have 
become more so now. 

As regards (6), this is an inevitable evil. Where food is to be prepared for a largo 
number of persons, the cooking must be defective. Even expert’ cooks meet with diffi¬ 
culty in preparing meals for a large number, and expert cooks are rare. 

As regards (c), the generality' of students keep late hours of stud}', specially at ex' 
ami nation times. 

As regards (d), no special provision is made for regulating physical training nor do 
students as a rule show any eagerness for the college games. Physical training should 
be made compulsory. 

I ascribe this to the causes already mentioned. The students must be placed under 
ft superintendent in whom they' may have faith and who should himself*be a man of high 
character and learning, «o that he can help them iu their study and recreations. Students 
have a tendency to imitate those for whom they have a feeling of reverence and who can 
inspire in them, by advice and action, noble ideas of benevolenco, charity and fellow- 
feeling and thus lead them on to practical virtue. In their hostel life they have oppor¬ 
tunities for being helpful to their comrades in their time of need. Jf practicable, there 
should bo provision in hostels for religions and moral training. 

For the improvement, of personal hygiene the dietary' should be improved and the 
students be required to take regular exercise and avoid keeping late hours. Provision 
should be made for indoor and outdoor exercises and drill. 

Students should bo encouraged to rend religious books and made to say their prayers, 
in the manner they are accustomed to, at some fixed period or periods in the day and 
take part in the general college life. A man who spends an active life and regulates his 
day’s work has fewer opportunities to come under evil influences. 

The hostel should have a gymnasium and play grounds. Indian clubs, dumb-bells, 
e c.. should be provided and evoy student asked to take exercise. They should 
also be asked to join iu the out-door games, such as cricket, football, hockey, etc. 
The professors should be provided with residential quarters near the college or hostel 
and they'should mix freely with the students in their games. In addition to athletic 
facilities for hostels, the college must have,larger play grounds where inter-hostel 
or inter-collegiate games may be played. Provision should also be made for drill. In 
this connection I think it will not be out of place to say that strict attention should be 
paid to the cooking of food. To ensure proper cooking, the size of hostels should be 
diminished, and there should be no hostel containing more than fifty students. 

Every encouragement should bo given to students for taking part in the college games 
such as by award of prizes, medals, free-studentships, etc. The Bengali students are 
shy of out-door exorcises, even when there is sufficient provision for them, and it is for such 
students that gentle persuasion and encouragement are specially necessary. 

Discipline is an important factor in the creation of corporate life. Every step should 
be taken to keep students within college and hostel discipline, and strict notioe should bo 
taken whenever there is a breach of it. For comradeship of corporate life, students should 
be given every opportunity of meeting with one another and with their professors and 
for this they must organise clubs. There should be a w'oli-organised common room 
provided with a library where the college" clubs can be held and where student* may have 
access to newspapers and books. In the gymnasium, at the club or on the play-ground 
professors should enter into friendly relations with their students and take an active 
interest. All this will go to foster a spirit of comradeship and create an academic atmo¬ 
sphere and college life. 
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Bankhotke, Upekdba Nath—Baneiui, Manmathanath. 


Banerjee, Upendra Nath. 

The object of the examination of students is really to test the knowledge of students 
in subjects actually taught to them in the course of the year and not to harass them or 
make them fail by any means, with all the skill, ingenuity or learning that the examiner 
is able to oommand. The examiners, therefore, are not expected to show their whims or 
the vastness of their learning in any especial subject. Things asked at the time of examina¬ 
tions should not differ in nature from the thingB taught. In case of any donbt on the 
part of the students or any ambiguity in the nature of any of the questions, questions are 
to be fully and clearly explained by the examiners or guards without any objection or 
hesitation, so that the examinees may not labour under any misconception as regards 
the meaning of the examiners. 

The percentage of minimum pass marks in English and Bengali and other verna¬ 
culars seems to be high. In the case of English it ought to be reduced from 40 to 30 
and in the case of a vernacular from 36 to 30, especially as English is a foreign tongue, 
difficult for the Indians to master, and good teachers of English aro hardly to be found, 
in consequence of which it is not always properly taught; and failure to pass even in 
the vernaculars tends a great way to discourage boys at the outset. 


Banerji, Manmathanatu . 

I bore attach the views of my friend, Babu Bama Charan Chattcrji, who has seven 
years of experience in hostel life :— 

“ 1 shall confine my remarks to Calcutta alone as I have no experience of the condi¬ 
tions under which students live elsewhere in Bengal. 

The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta arc such as to undermine 
traditional morality and arc deleterious to the character and physical health of 
the students The causes are not far to seek. Tho young inexperienced 
students ooming fresh from their homes in the mofussil are thrown 
headlong in t he whirlpool of Calcutta life with its many temptations and 
dangers. The hostels and messes in which they are herded are but poor 
substitutes for the homes which they leave behind. Removed from all parental 
authority they find themselves in an atmosphere where they find themselves 
quite at liberty to do what they please. In the hostels attached to the 
colleges some show of discipline is maintained. The superintendents who 
preside over them cannot exercise anything but a nominal control over the 
wards under their charge. One superintendent living for instance in the 
Eden Hindu Hostel or the Hardiuge Hostel where large numbers of students 
congregate has hardly time or opportunity to know them personally. The 
students are thus left to oonduet themselves as they please. In the messes 
(most of which are situated in insanitary surroundings) the condition of 
things worse still. Living thus uncared for in a cheerless atmosphere the 
young men give themselves up to morbid pursuits of every kind. 

In large hostels attached to the colleges the authorities manage tho kitchen. But 
the quality of food supplied therein is so poor that those subsisting on it 
cannot ceitainly stand the strain of long hours of study. 

The lighting arrangements of tho various hostels are extremely defective. In the 
Eden Hindu Hostel for instance the flickering jets play havoo with the 
eyesight of students. It is supplied up to 11 o’clock. (This defect has now 
been remedied by substituting electric lights in place of the gas lights). The 
students who want to study late in the night have to make their own 
arrangements. Practically after 11 o’clock tiro hostel is in darkness. In 
different hostels different arrangements prevail. To sum up: 

(a) The hostels and messes offer no substitute for parental authority. 

(h) No influence of any kind is exercised by those in authority towards the 
formation of character of the students. 
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QtrEanoN 17. 


Banerji, Manmathanath— conld .— Banbrji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pbamada 
Ojiaban—Bamhui, Umaciiarajj. 


(c) Too much liberty is allowed to the members. 

id) Too many students are herded in one room. 

(e) No opportunity is given to students lor privaoy. 

(/) Meagreness of food, 

(l/) Defective lighting arrangements; 

(h) No common rooms, libraries or indoor games, or onoouragement of games of 
any kind. 

These, are the worst features of the life of the students living in Calcutta. 

For securing for the students guidance in matters of moral principle, personal hygiene, 
protection agon it injurious influences, discipline and comradeship of 
corporate life I would suggest, that students belonging to different religious 
communities should not be herded together. 

The Hindus, Brahmos, etc., should not be allowed to live in one place but each com¬ 
munity should have its own hostel. In hostels reserved for Hindus, temples 
should be erected and educated Pandits should bo appointed to read out 
religious discourses to students and attendance should be made compulsory. 
Rooms should bo set apart where students, say, of the Brahman caste, 
should be made to jierform their Sanihyas under the guidance of the 
Pandits. 

The number of superintendents in hostels should be increased. Not.more than fifty 
students should be under the charge of one uperintondefit. Family quarters 
should be supplied to the resident superintendent. 

The i ulinary arrangements at present existing should be improved. Particular 
care should be taken to improve the quality of food at present served out to 
the students. The boa ding charges realised at present from the students 
should be increased to enable the authorities to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments. 

Better lighting arrangements should be introduced in the to stela and incases. 

Commodious < onunon ooms and libraries should be added to the hostels where 
the students may meet and study in quiet. 

Ample arrangements should be made for bath rooms, latrines, urinals and water 
closets. 

Each t os tel should have its own medical officer who should be in residence there 
and who should help the students in leading p.ve. lualt iy lives. 

The present mess system should bo abolished. 

Indoor games should be introduced. 

Each student should have his own cubicle. 

i tliiuk that by adopting steps indicated above the lot of the Calcutta students 
can be improved.” 


Bakekji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Cuar.cn, 

I believe the conditions under which students from distant parts of Bengal reside 
in Calcutta are far fro in satisfactory both as regards morality and jiersonal hygiene, It 
seems to me that one of the remedies for the evil is the establishment of well-appointed 
hostels, placed under proper supervision, similar to the hostels recognised by the Allaha¬ 
bad University. 


Banerji, Umacharan. 

The conditions under whidk many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal 
are such as to undermine traditional morality and family ties, and are deleterious to the 
character and physical health of the students. The main causes are ;— 

(a) There is no provision for moral and religious teaching. 

\b) There is no provision for proper physical training. 
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Banbbji, Umachaean-- contd.— Babdaloi, N. C.— Bas'j, Rai P. K., Bahadur. 


(c) There is no proper supervision over the student’s private life and charaoter. 

Id ) The comradeship of corporate life is only partially fostered. 

{«) There is not sufficient protection against injurious influences—particularly in 
Calcutta. 

{/) Personal hygiene is greatly neglected. 

(g) Sanitary conditions are frequently overlooked. Dietary arrangements are un¬ 
satisfactory. Adulterated food is often supplied. 

For the removal of these drawbacks the following steps are suggested :— 

(i) Qualified men of high character and good social standing, well-read in the Baered 
books of the particular religion followed by the students, and capable of 
exerting a healthy and moral influence upon them, should be selected 
for imparting sound religious and moral instruction to students who live in 
hostels and messes. Such teachers should enjoy the confidence of their 
pupils and bo able to inspire them with good example. Good and famous 
sayings may be culiod from sacred books for the guidance of the students. 
Tlio original text should be used and not a mere translation. Periodical lec¬ 
tures on religious topics may be arranged. 

•(ii) A gymnastic arid games teacher may be appointed for a mess or a hostel or a 
number of messes or hostels within short distance of each other. Foreign 
games and sports may be encouraged ; but indigenous games and sports 
should play a prominent part. The appliances required for the latter are far 
cheaper than those required for the former. 

(iii) The superintendents, usually engaged in the hostels or messes, are. with a few 

exceptions, subordinate school teachers or clerks. Such persons cannot exert- 
a salutary influence upon the pupils under their care. None but a professor or 
a lecturer—if possible of ripe ago—should be made the superintendent of a 
mess or a hostel. 

(iv) The caste distinctions of the students present an obstacle to the growth of cor- 

yiorate life. This obstacle is insurmountable ; but the difficulties are being 
considerably minimised under the present day conditions of a student's life. 
High caste Brahmins and low caste Sudras are often found living together 
in the same room. 

i(v) The adoption of the foregoing measures would afford the students good protec¬ 
tion against injurious influences. The present practice of disallowing students’ 
fathers, brothers, uncles and other very near relatives and kinsmon to live 
tomjiorarily, even in cases of urgent necessity, with their wards in their hostels 
or messes is much to be condomued. The family ties are thus unduly inter¬ 
fered with. 

i(vi) In order that the personal hygiene of the students may be eared for, it is very 
desirable that a good doctor or a good kaviraj should be attached to a mess 
or a hostel or a number of messes or hostels, close to each other. 


Bardaloi, N. C. 

No. But they suffer in health for want of fresh air and exercise. I do not advocate 
hostels for boys who can live at. home. I would, however, advocate strict military 
discipline for boys. They should be drilled like soldiers, in open spaces in the evenings 
by sergeants and, those who care to be cadets, should be formed into a cadet corps and 
should be taught to handlo arms. The idea of being a soldier and the discipline will 
keep them healthy in all respects with a little strict and kindly supervision. 


Basu, Rai P. K., Bahadur. 

The only conditions or want of conditions I consider objectionable are the removal 
of all restraint and supervision, and the herding together of boyB and young men of 
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QUESTION 17. 


Basu, Raj, P. K., Bahadur —cortid. — Basu, iS'atykndka Nath —Bengal Landholders’ 
' Association, Calcutta. 


different ages and localities. The provision of suitable hostels for all students living 
stray from parents or near relations is the natural solution of the problem. It is, 
however, probably an impracticable solution as it would entail a large expenditure. 
What are known as recognised messes must be tolerated so long as adequate hostel 
provision cannot be made. Placing these hostels under teachers of known integrity 
and character, with summary powers of expelling an inmate or inmates, if necessity 
arises, is the only practicable alternative. Theoretically every recognised mess is 
placed under a competent superintendent, whose influence is, however, seldom exerted. 
Mere lectures on morality or hygiene will have little effect. The superintendent should 
be one who has a personal influence over boys under his charge. In the case of colleges 
the superintendent may well be a reliable fifth year student. He is sure to have more 
influence over his charge than any paid superintendent. Under existing conditions 
physical exercises cannot be provided for in recognised messes and theoretical remedies 
will be of no value unless the college authorities are in a position to take the hostels 
in hand. 


Baku, Satyendra Nath. 

Residence of students in big hostels has not produced the desired remit. Small 
hostels with reliable superintendents might tried. But the scheme is an expensive 
one. If residence in hostels fosters a corporate life it considerably interferes with home 
influences—influences useful in more wavs than one. 

More attention should be given to the personal hygiene and physical health of those 
living in hostels. They are likely to be a protection against injurious influences arid to 
promote the interests of discipline and corporate life. 


Bengal Landholders" Association, Calcutta. 

.Students from the districts have come. to Calcutta in large numbers. They have 
been forced to come for want of educational fut ilities iu their districts and also because 
most of the districts are unhealthy. The educational staff of distinguished colleges was 
reduced hv the Government at one time and teachers of an inferior standard were ap¬ 
pointed with the result that those colleges lost their position and parents and guardians 
were obliged to send their sons to the metropolis. Calcutta is now almost a sanitarium 
compared to our district towns. It has large educational facilities andwee’o not think 
that the assemblage of such a lnrge number of students in Calcutta has undermined 
the traditional morality of our people or loosened their family ties. Our students 
as a class are moral and affectionate. They are dutiful and have great love for 
their families and the country to which they belong. They have reecntlv had larger 
opportunities for physical exercise. Closer attention to their requirements would un¬ 
doubtedly create in them a strong corporate life and make them more virile. The 
material is splendid in every respect, but wastage has been allowed and sufficient 
attention has not been paid to their wants. Absence of adequate facilities for 
their employment has created great discontent both amongst them and the families to 
which they belong. No organised endeavour has been mode to find employment or 
openings for them. The discontent we have referred to has led some of them to anarchical 
methods, but in suppressing them a very large body of these students has been affected. 
In fact the whole body of students now Is under undue surveillance. One hears of spies 
in schools and colleges and stringent methods have been adopted which are generally 
disapproved by our people. Subjects of study and standard authors supposed to dis¬ 
courage allegiance to the ruling power have been excluded by the educational authorities, 
and text-books hove been written and introduced with the object of inculcating loyalty. 
Such text-books have not found favour with the students and have naturally failed in 
their object. Sufficient attention baa not been paid to the fact that the teacher and 
student should be together. Closer association between them lends to discipline and 
comradeship. Greater corporate life is pre-eminently desirable amongst them. 
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Bethune College, Calcutta— Bhaduri, Rai Jhdo Bhxtsan, Bahadur—B 'aduri, Jyoti- 
BHI/shan, Day, B. B. and Dotta, Bidhh Bbusan — Bhandabkab, Sir R. G. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

Yes. I attribute it principally to warft of proper oare and consideration on the 
Boy D N part of colleges and the University. 

Calcutta, or at any rate the part of Calcutta in which Bethune College is situated, does 
not promote vigorous health amongst our students. This is 
Jnnaa, Miss A. L. ver y marked among those students coming from the mofussil. 

Too njany students have either to give up or to postpone their university work on 
account of ill-health w hich in part is due to the situation of the college. 

Thqpo is also no doubt in my mind that besides a different environment for the college 
building itself a greater measure of opportunities for physical exercise, for comradeship 
of corporate life and for intercourse with educated men and women is necessary to obtain 
a healthy condition of mind, spirit and body. 

University life to these students means little else than cramming from books and this 
limitation deadens their life-energy—a truer expression of the full and free life of the 
student would bring out a joyous res[>onse of their whole being. They would become 
stronger, healtliier, happier instood of as at present, becoming weak and languid. Their 
future and that of their children requires a drastic change from the present conditions of 
university life. 


Bhaduri, Rai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur. 

I think the best method will be to remove the educational centre of Calcutta 
to the suburbs where residential arrangements for the teachers and students should be 
mode on the lines of the Oxford and Cambridge Universities. This will be a safeguard 
against the. deleterious influence of Calcutta life. It will improve the physique of the 
students. The frequent touch with the teachers will certainly elevate their moral prin¬ 
ciples and discipline; and the methodical living and comradeship of corporate life, will 
make them better members of society than they are now. In order to ensure all this, 
the studonts should be made to feel that they are not members of a subject race, and that 
they have the same rights and privileges, duties and obligations as any one else in the 
kingdom irrespective of colour, caste or creed. As long as the students do not feel thus, 
it will bo useless to expectfrom Indian students such qualifications asare foundin students 
of a free country. 


Biiaduri, Jyotibhvshan, Dey. B. B. and IJutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

The present hostel arrangements arc capable of much improvement. The food 
is bad, there is no play-ground in most cases and the supervision is only nominal. 

There should bB smaller hostels with not more than two dozen students in each, 
under a resident superintendent, who should be a teacher. 

In Calcutta, charges for bo rdii g and lodging are already high and hence it is largely 
a question of expense. 


Bhandarkak, Sir R. G. 

No sweeping general assertion can be made as regards the several points touched 
on in this question. No flagrant violation of general traditional morality has 
come under my notice in the Bombay Presidency. But our traditional respect for 
our teachers has mostly disappeared among the English-educated young men. Family 
ties are loosened to this extent that the old joint family system has almost deoaved 
or is fast decaying. Brothers live independently of each other and in some cases sons. 
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oftheir parents. But this I attribute to our contact with the western, system rather 
titan to the course of education that the young men go through and U perhaps not 
Tory much to be regretted- Conditions, deleterious to the character, do not come 
prominently under observation unless those* which produce the following results are 
no considered. 

(a) A great many students indulge in wild political talk and show a notable 

want of respect for elderly and eminent men in society. This must be 
attributed to the popular newspapers which boyB and young men read, and 
to their attendance at large public meetings at which they create a dis¬ 
turbance without any good reason. The way to mitigate this is not to 
allow rabid newspapers to get within the reach of the students and restrict 
* their liberty to attend public meetings. This should be done by the head 

masters of high schools and principals of colleges or they should be got to 
do it by superior authority. ■* 

(b) As to the conditions which influence the physical health of the students I 

stated in my convocation addrss® in connection with the University of 
Bombay in 1894, that Hindu students died a premature death in com¬ 
paratively more cases than the ParBeea and attributed this to the early 
marriages of students. But since that time the number of early marriages 
has been steadily decreasing with a generally better effect on the health 
of the students. Still, there are many other point® in the character of a 
young man in the development of which, and the institution of firm moral 
principles, students must be placed under some guidance, and in connection 
with this I must eotne again to the necessity of our having one or two 
teachers at least of first-rate ability and recognised standing in each col¬ 
legiate institution and of securing s head master of that description for a 
high school. 

(c) As to personal hygiene, protection against injurious influences, fuller oppor¬ 

tunities for physical exercise and training and the discipline and comrade¬ 
ship of corporate life, these must be left to the proper constitution of hostels 
and lodgings which must always be under the supervision of an excellent 
disciplinarian. I know of instances in which, in consequence of the want 
of proper discipline, students contracted vioes and their moral character 
suffered. 

In the case of those students who do not live in the hostels and lodgings, but with 
their parents and relations, they should be considered and treated as members of the 
hostels and lodgings for the purposes under consideration. 


Bhattacharjek, Mohini Moiian. 

Students who come to Calcutta from the mofussil generally five in messes. Till 
very recently these messes were private messes which admitted all sorts of people,™ 
students of private as well as of Government colleges, officers, clerks in the mercantile 
firms, etc. Under the present regulations, every college is bound to have some attached 
messes to which students of that college alone are admitted. A member of the college 1 
staff or a senior student of the college is appointed to be superintendent of an attached 
mess- He is required to live at the mess and to enforce discipline amongst the students. 
The University has appointed an inspector to visit the messes attached to the various 
colleges, and it is on the report of the inspector that the recognition of the messes by the 
University depends. Some of the colleges of Calcutta have attached hostels. But 
accommodation in these hostels is limited and consequently all the colleges have been 
compelled to start their messes. What has been said of Calcutta generally applies to the 
mofussil as well, with this difference that in the mofussil attached hostels suffice to ap- 
■oomnuodate the students and messes are very few in number. In the mofussil the 
majority students belong tcuthe locality of the college and the few outsiders can 
easily be accommodated in the hostels. ; 
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Bhattachabjkb, Mohixi Mohan— conid . 


Students living in Calcutta messes suffer in health to a certain extent. Houses rented 
ip, the crowded’parte of a Lig city like Calcutta cannot he faultless from the point of view 
of sanitation. They always suffer from insufficient 1 ghtf nd defective ventilation. There 
is no play-ground attached to any of these messes, and there is consequently no opportunity 
for outdoor games which is compulsory in many universities. Students living in hostels 
in Calcutta ore to a certain extent free from these difficulties. But even hostels cannot 
give facilities for outdoor exercise to all their inmates. Most of the hostels have a little- 
plot of land attached, hut this is clearly insufficient. But students living in messes and 
hostels Btiffer alike from the close and filthy atmosphere of Calcutta. The atmosphere 
of big cities is always dusty with the result that their inhabitants are susceptible to diseases 
like asthma and cough. The only means of remedying the evil as well as of affording 
students some opportunity of outdoor exercise is the removal of the colleges and the 
meases or hostels to a healthy suburban locality. But this may not be possible financially, 
and all that can be done is to build ruorelfcatels. 

There is another grievance of college life in Calcutta and it is the want of good, healthy 
and nourishing food. Milk and ghee (or butter) are always adulterated and therefore 
injurious. Moat is available, but Bengali students are not accustomed to take it daily, 
and their system probably cannot stand the. daily consumption of meat. 

A better quality of food may be available outside Calcutta, but adulteration is now-a- 
days common everywhere. If all the students of the different colleges #guld be accom¬ 
modated in their hostels and the colleges could make special arrangesCents for the supply 
of pure articles of food like ghee and milk, there might be some, remedy. There must be 
strong and honest men to scrutinise and inspect the supplies, for chances of adulteration 
are very great. If the prinoipal of the college can devote some of his time to this matter, 
real improvement may be expected. 

Bengali students are generally averse to physical exercise and their ill-health is trace¬ 
able to this aversion as well as to their surroundings and diet. There ought to be medical 
officers attached to the colleges and students on their admission should be medically 
examined by them. For each student exercise suitable to his constitution should be pre¬ 
scribed. For students whose health is below the average walking may be sufficient, to¬ 
others tennis or badminton may be suitable. Physical exercise ought to be compulsory. 
Prefects or monitors in the hostels should see that every student takes exercise as advised 
By the doctor, and keep a record of attendance at play-grounds ot gymnasia. Periodical 
medical examinations ought to be held to see how students have improved. Those who 
are not sufficiently strong ought not to be allowed to take up I onours or additional sub¬ 
jects, while those who are deemed unfit to bear the strain of examinations ought not to 
bo permitted to sit for them. The Dacca University scheme recommends compulsory 
physical exercise and provides for the appointment of a professor of health. 

I do not think there is anything in the present messes and hostels calculated to under- 
^tuine morality. The older messes consisted of undesirable people as well as of students 
and it could reasonably be apprehended in those days that contact with these people 
would be injurious to the character of the students. But now-a-days none but students of 
the same college live in a particular mess and there Is a superintendent to watch over them- 
Discipline may not be very strict, but it is not absent altogether. Students are not per¬ 
mitted to stay outride after nine in the evening, and. there is a roll-call at six in the 
morning. There might be oases of students going astray, but such cases aro very rare. 

While there is nothing in the present condition of students’ residence in Calcutta 
•specially deleterious to their character, I do not think it provides any stimulus to moral 
culture or enlightenment. There is nothing to inspire the students with a desire for any 
higher or better life, nothing to instil into them the true conception of academic fife or the 
true Spirit of veneration and sacrifice. No religious instruction is imparted in colleges- 
and nothing else has been substituted for it. We n iss, therefore, in the students of 
Bengal all that is to be traced to die influence of religion—the fervour of faith, the glow 
of devotion, the cheerfulness of spirit end hope- If the family ties have not been 
altogether undermined they have at least been slackened and terribly shaken. 
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BHATTACHAKYA, KStXSSHACRAKDBA—B hattachahyya, Hakidas, 


Bbattachabya, Kiushnacbandba. 

The conditions under which our students live admit of considerable improvement, 
but they do not appear to have led to any general loosening of traditional morality and 
family ties. Snoh changes as have come about are partly due to the education itself 
which is still largely erotic and dissociated from our life, though its direot influence for 
good or for evil in this direction is not so noticeable at the present day as it was in the first 
stages of English education in (his oountry. What is more noticeable now is the low 
economic value of the degree and the consequent disillusionment of many of our 
students as to the prestige of the education itself, leading them not seldom (o think in 
advance of their elders about matters that do not normally concern (hem. We hear a 
good deal of the diminished respect, of our young men for their elders, muoh of which I 
believe can be set down to this cause. This #a grave danger, but the remedy does not 
fie in tlie hands of the University. 



BHATTACHARYYA, HaRIDAS. 

I have no knowledge of the conditions under which students live in the mofussil. 
•So far as Calcutta is concerned it is partially true that the conditions under which students 
live do not always conduce to physical development. Of course, it is inevitable that 
city life will have its attendant dangers, but attempts may be made to minim ise 
them. 

Lack of reverence and obedience has sometimes been pointed out as the growing vices 
-of young men. But from my personal experience I cannot bear this out. 1 believe that 
in this matter teachers are as much to blame as students. Rightly or wrongly, there 
is a growing sense of independence and equality among students and they resent the 
patronising or unsympathetio attitude of their teachers. I believe that this is partially 
due to the fact that the proportion of young professors in a college is very large and 
reverence and obedience seldom come when the professors and the students are of 
■equal age. 

Resentment against European professors has a deeper basis. The press and the 
platform have directly or indirectly made politicians of a majority of students and they 
have learnt to aorutinise every act or word of their European professors. The igno¬ 
rance, thoughtleesness and unsympathetic attitude of some European professors all 
evoke bitter criticism and the preferential treatment to Europeans in matters of pay and 
promotion is more resented by students than by the Indian professors themselves. I do 
not think that anything substantial can be done in this direction. The improvement of 
the teaching staff x« one remedy, special care being shown in the recruiting of European 
•teachers. Teachers should be more sympathetic and should mix freely with students. » 

Something should, however, be done to impart regular religions or moral instruction 
to Students. The various religious organisations might bo invited to hold weekly dis¬ 
courses in the hostels and messes on a non-sectarian basis. University lecturers and 
-college professors might be invited to share in this task. Students living with their 
parents or guardians need not receive instruction. 

The weakening of the family tie is, however, a real danger. Students living far away 
from home soon become accustomed to bostel or mess life and begin to look upon the 
European method of independent living as ideal. Many do not go home unless the hostel 
is absolutely closed. As a compensation we may point to the growing spiritof corporate 
life and social service, bat these grow at the expense of home life. The escape from the 
■social atmosphere of one’s own home makes one careless of social restrictions. 

The only remedy “ ti> make education available nearer home, t.e., within the tone of 
family or social influence. This means the multiplication of colleges and the compulsory 
residence of students within their native districts except in certain oasts. This will mini- 
guise political ©rimes among students, if any such exist. 




CONDITIONS Of STUDENT LIFE IN BENGAL; IT 


BaATTACHASYYA, Haridas— cmitf.—B hattachaRYYa, Mahamahopadhyaya Kau- 

yrasanna. 


Indian students are very seldom licentious as they mostly marry early. The pitfalls 
of a oity life, however, do claim some victims every year. Alcoholism is rare among 
Indian students. 

(«) As students farthest away from home are most likely to be tempted into an evil 
path, provision should be made for their study nearer home. 

(b) Students hailing from the same district should, so far as practicable, be put in 

the same hostel irrespective of the colleges to which they belong bo that they 
may keep watoh over one another and deter one another from the evil path. 
It is unlikely that all should simultaneously go astray. The resident super¬ 
intendent should preferably be an elderly man of the same district, 

(c) The sale of spirituous liquor should be prohibited within a specified area, viz., 

where the schools and colleges mostly lie. 

(d) Houses of ill fame should be removed outside the municipal area or at least as far 

away from schools' and colleges as possible. 

(e) There should be a periodical medical examination of students. This will aot as 

a wholesome deterrent* 

{f) To encourage thrift each hostel should open a savings bank where students might 
deposit thoir money. 

(g) Religious instruction may be imparted to boarders of hostels and messes. 

To foster corporate life among university students they should bo induced to meet 
together as often and in as many fields of activity as possible. I should suggest the fol¬ 
lowing as likely to be of some help in this direction. 

(i) The compulsory membership of each student in some club or society within the 

college, e.g., literary Society, Economical Society, Historical Society, etc., 
gymnasium. 

(ii) The grouping of the attached hostels and messes round each institution so that 

active interchange of visits may take place among students. 

(iii) The residence of students of the same district in the same hostel irrespective of 

the colleges to which they belong. This may indeed engender narrowness 
in some respects but I believe that this will be more than counterbalanced 
b}' the fact that students will have an opportunity of forming a concerted 
— opinion about the noeds of their own distriot and they will get to know one 
another better. 

<iv) Formation of inter-collegiate clubs or institutes in different parts of the town on 
the lines of the Calcutta University Institute. 

(v) Formation of a university vojgpteer corps. 

(vi) Well-fitted cojnmon rooms in colleges, hostels and messes (not merely empty 

rooms as at present in some hostels). 

(vii) Common off-periodB during college hours. 
i(viii) Inter-collegiate sports, rowing clubs, etc. 

(ix) Residenoe-facility, in or near the hostels, for teachers. 

(x) Periodical excursions and outings. 

(xi) Formation of social service unions. 


Bhattaoharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 

* 

The hostel arrangements, made by the Calcutta University, are good as far as 
boarding and lodging are concerned; but in the letters of traditional morality and dis¬ 
cipline, they are most defective. I myself have hostel experience, having been the sup- 
'priutendent in the premier hostel of Calcutta, and my humble opinion is that the condi¬ 
tions existing there, wad in similar hostels, are not at ail satisfactory. The boarders look 
upon these hostels as so many mere messing establishments. 

4* i , 1 1 ■ 
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Bhowal, Govutda Chandra, 


Residential system would be a remedy- But that system is sot suitable to 
the present poor condition of the country. The present licensed messes also do not 
meet the requirements stated in the question. In order to remedy most of the evils 
religious and moral training and healthy physical exercises and instruction in the laws 
of health should be introduced. City and town life has to account for the bad health 
and morals of the students. Absence oi home influence has a tendency to affect their 
moral character. All these evils could be remedied if the colleges and schools oould bo 
removed to suitable and healthy sites in the suburbs free from*the evil Influences of 
towns and cities. But this is not possible in the present condition of the country. 
Students should be inspired with noble ideas. Love and worship of nature should 
be encouraged. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. (’. H. ■ 

Students in Calcutta frequently live under conditions which arc objectionable in 
all the respects indicated in the question. Due opportunity of physical exercise and 
training should be regarded as an indispensable feature of all education. If this is pro- 
vided, both health and morals benefit. 


Borooah, Jnanaiubhiram. 

Ordinarily a student who is reading in a college should be allowed to look after 
himself. He should be taught to be self-reliant. If he. is constantly under someone, 
the habit of looking up to some one in all matters always goes with him—but healthy 
surroundings are necessary. Those who have their parents or elders (uncles, grand¬ 
fathers. etc.) should be allowed to reside with them and those who have not should be 
compelled to reside in hostels and messes under good superintendents. These superin¬ 
tendents must not live aloof from the students—they (the former) must feel for them (the 
latter), and must associate with them in their hours of recreation. In short, they must 
be their friends—they must look after their moral and physical well-being. If possible 
they should be keen sportsmen or take a great interest in sports. Tbc superintendent 
should always be handy to advise them in their hours of sadness or depression. He 
must be a person who is in a position to rejoice wit^them in their joys and condole with' 
them in their griefs and sorrows. He must be syminnhetie, but firm, in his dealings with 
the students under him. 

The students should be in a position to meet the superintendent every day and often- 
As far as possible there should be healthy indoor games. A little music within prescribed 
hours should be allowed—music should not be banned altogether. Once or twice a year 
»theatrical performance may be held—if that is not possible the superintendent should 
invite them to his quarters occasionally and ask the musically inclined to sing or play 
and others to recite, etc. With their studies, sports and such " At Homes ” the student* 
will be kept quite busy and they will not have the time or inclination to think of or do 
anything which is injurious to them physically or morally. 


Bose, Bai ChuhiI/AL, Bahadur. 

4 ■ 

The conditions under which students live in Calcutta, do in some oases under¬ 
mine their traditional morality and Jamily ties. This » due to separation from , 
their family; arid to lack of proper supervision in tile hostels and messes aadf 
the absence of the healthy personal- influence of their teachers and professor*; whs 
separation of boys from their homes fend natural guardians is inevitable in a large 
number of cases;;-*? defect arising therefrom may ■ ba remedied iff the institution 
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CONDITIONS OF STUDENT LIFE IN JBENflAL, 
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Boss, Eai CtannLAL, Bahadur— amid,— Bosk, Q- C.—Bos®, Habakanta— Bose, Sir J. C. 
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of collegiate hostels in all cases and placing a small number of students only under 
a single good teacher. 

. laving away from home generally makes the students lose all touch with the 
for m of family worship. Some compensation for this may be made by making 
arrangements in hostels for religious instruction of the boarders by suitable men 
professing the same oreed. Leading men may be requested to visit the hostels as 
often as possible, in order that the students may be brought under their pefoocal 

■ influence. The students slso suffer physically from not getting food of proper quality 

and quantity in Calcutta, which they can get in plenty and at a much smaller cost 
in theis own villages. Besides, the want of open space and fresh air in their 
hostels and messes situated meetly in the overcrowded parts of the town, has a 
lowering effect on their health. Over and above this, the natural disinclination 
In the case of good many boys to take to any kind of physical-exercise in the open air 
stands in the way of their securing proper physical development. * 

The superintendent of the hostel should see that all the boarders regularly perform 
some form of physical exercise. 

The University should institute certain prizes and medals for athletic sports. 

Every encouragement should be given by the superintendent and the resident 
teachers for good social service work by the students. 


Bose, G. C. 

•% 

The conditions under which the students live hi Calcutta are not materially 
different from those in which they live in other cities such as London, Edinburgh, 
etc., and have no more injuriourffoffect upon them than upon those who live in other 
cities. The great defect of the university system here is that the courses of study 
prescribed for them leave little time at their dispoaal for healthy exercise, recreation, 
and relaxation. It must, however, be admitted that the natural sedentary tempera¬ 
ment of Indian students as opposed to the active habits of English and Scotch students 
has a great deal to do with this. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

Yee, they often tend to undermine traditional morality and family ties; the 
liberalising influence of western education may lead out youths to break away from 
the trammels of traditions ; but this should be regarded rather as a sign of health than 
of disease. Neither should tho students be to blame, nor their environments necessarily 
condemned, if in acting up to their rational convictions they sometimes incur the bitter 
displeasure of their families and friends ; the fault might lie the other way. 

That the physical health of the students is not generally as sound as it ought to be, 
is chiefly due to the fact that on account of poverty many of them cannot afford to have 
nourishing food in sufficient quantity, and do not find opportunity to take physical 
exercises properly. To secure for them wise guidance in matters of moral principle and of 
personal hygiene, their home influence and school organisation should be made more 
favourable than they are at present. 


Bose, Sir J. C. ■ - 

As regards the moral level of the Indian students as compared with those of other 
countries, I am in a position to judge from my experiences of English and American 
university life, and my long connection with the student community in Bengal. 
I think foe Bengali students have Buffered from misrepresentation, perhaps uninten¬ 
tional. I am in a jfosition to state that they will in no way suffer by comparison 
with their brethren of foe West. I find that they are highly susceptible to good 
influences and promptly responsive to any appeal to their idealism. They labour, 
however, under the disadvantage that they have not sufficient opportunity of coming 
VOL. XB S 
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In contract with, and under the influence of, those who are fitted to mould the lives 
pf our youth. The well-known services which they have rendered on such'occasion* 
as famine and flood, show the great potentiality which very often, becomes atrophied 
for lack of scope. 

While there is thus not enough of elevating influence brought to bear -cm their 
piastre minds, influences of a different character, calculated to impair their idealism 
are more in evidence. I may refer, for example, to the importation into the temple 
of knowledge of methods, which are not considered honourable even in the arena of 
politics, where whatever is not clearly illegal is considered sufficiently moral. 

It is easy to see that under such circumstances appeals to higher motives and 
idealism of students have produced the growing cynicism which is observed among 
certain sections of the student community. Those of us who are anxious to promote a 
reverential attitude and growing belief in goodness among students ought to consider 
what conditions favour such a consummation.. 


Bose, Khcdi Ram. 

This is rather a large and knotty problem. The- appalling impecuniosity of the 
middle classes of these provinces from which our collegians are largely recruited, seemB 
to ensure its exclusion from the pale of practical pedagogics. The reforms that may 
be contemplated in this connection would occur to one ns so very costly that it is 
useless to discuss^hem at any great length. Not more than thirty or forty students 
may be taken charge of by a capable superintenden#' wlio must bo a God-fearing man 
of unexceptionable manners and morals in an ideally administered college-hostel. Each 
college student ought to have a separate compartment allotted to him in tire interests 
of his physical health, personal hygiene, protection against deleterious moral influences 
and moral character. Such a standard or programme of student-life is by its very 
nature prohibitively expensive and is attainable only in Bn extremely limited number 
of instances. Otherwise, the overwhelming majority of our college students are so 
notoriously poverty-stricken that they cannot escape living on less than a subsistence 
ration with their very remote relations or fellow-villagers or their employers whom 
• they serve in the capacity of family tutors or private tutors, as they are styled in this 
country. The University has during recent years been awfully exacting in the matter 
of students’ residences: and this has had the inevitable result of vitiating the morale 
of student-life in Bengal by breeding hrproerisy and artfulness to a considerable degree 
in untold instances. To oust these our poverty-stricken college students in over¬ 
whelming numbers on their failure to secure acceptable residences from the threshold 
of university life, would not only he impolitic in the extreme, hut also utterly* inhuman. 
Every educational reformer should handle such a situation with due sympathy and 
consideration. 


Bose, Miss Mrinalini. 

Yea. Suitable hostels, affording sufficient, accommodation for student* wffose 
parent* ot guardians live outside the station, should be attached to all high schools and 
colleges. In the Government colleges and high schools there should be hostel arrange¬ 
ments for Brahmo, Christian and other students who observe no caste, besides those for 
Hindus and Muhammadans. At present both Braiuno and Christian students, whose 
parents of guardians live outside the town have great difficulty about their residence, if 
they wish to join a Government high school or college either in Calcutta or any other 
place. _ 

All hostels should be in charge of a proper person and not in the hands of one of the 
junior teachers whose services may be had at a Small remuneration. The hostel superin¬ 
tendent should be a good and responsible man. 
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Cbaki, Rfti Sahib Nbitta Copal—ChaKbavarti, Brajalal—Chakravartt, Ohdttaharah. 


Chaei, Rai Sahib Nritya Gopal. , 

"Sea. I should say that the students should reside in hostels attached to a college 
-or school. Such hostels must be under the direot supervision of the head of the institu¬ 
tion assisted by a board consisting of members of the staff and outsiders. In the 
hostels, there should be Tegular debating dubs where matters of moral principle and of 
personal hygiene should be discussed. 

If the establishment of such hostels bo not practicable, there should be such debat¬ 
ing cjasses in every institution where the above matters should be the subjects of debate. 
The heads of the institutions, assisted by a board, should frequently attend such classes 
and should correct or modify any defect that may be noticed. Discussion on religious 
.subjects which must not be of controversial nature should form one of the subjects in the 
deflating classes. All discussions should be made in English and the proceedings of 
each hfeeting should be noted regularly in a book which must be sent to the head of the 
institution for his inspection. Thus there will be an additional opportunity on the part 
-of the students to get some practical training in the use of the English language. There 
should be a good library and common room in each institution Where the students can 
read the books, journals, etc. 

There should be play-grounds attached to the institutions and there should be a games- 
master who will supervise the games. It should be compulsory on the students to tegu- 
larly attend the games and certain hours should be fixed both in the morning and in the 
evening when the students should have some sort of physical exercise. 

Outside Calcutta, all hostels attached to institutions should be located in the same 
compound, and there should also be play-grounds within the compound. 

In Calcutta, it is now simply impracticable to adopt this and hostels should bo located 
in places away from the quarters where generally disreputable classes of persons reside. 
The resident superintendent should be a member of the staff 


Chakhavaeti, Beajalal. 

The jiresent arrangements are not satisfactory and evil consequences have ensued. 
It is necessary to establish denominational schools and colleges which can supplement 
the work of the University by providing moral and religious education. It would be 
the best thing if the students can live with their parents. Residence away from the 
family is a source of danger in many respects. Where that is not possible, the students 
may be made to live with teachers who profess the same religion. The comradeship 
of corporate life is not an unmixed good and may often he inconsistent with family ties. 
Some sort of productive manual work should be provided as that is the best form of 
physical exercise and is the indispensable requisite of sound discipline. 


Chakravarti, Chintaharan. 


The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal affect their physical health and are unfavourable to the formation of character. 

(a) The dietary arrangements in hostels and messes are unsatisfactory; more wfaole- 

eome food and greater care and cleanliness in its preparation are necessary. The 
larger the hostel the greater is the defect in this respect. 

(b) Most of the students do not regularly take any kind of physical exercise. This 

should be made compulsory and should form a part of their daily routine of 
duties. * 

<c) The Want of moral Instruction and guidance tells upon the character of the 
students during that period of life when they individually require such help the 
most. An attempt should he made to secure the services of an elderly man ,o! 

* % 
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unquestionable character as their moral guide. Each boarder should keep a . 
diary and show it to his preceptor and seek his Help in forming his habits and 
moulding his life generally. • ■’ 


Chakravarti, Crinta Haran. 


The conditions of life under which students live are not satisfactory from the 
moral, social and physioal points of view. There is a tendency for an increasingly large 
number of students to live in hostels and messes. They are isolated from the family and 
its wholesome influence at an early age. There is nothing in the boarding house to supple¬ 
ment the family training. They are very much left to themselves and do not come in 
•frequent contact with superior and inspiring personalities. They are more Or less ignorant 
of the world and do not know how to behave properly with their superiors, equals and 
inferiors in society. The superintendent of the hostel under whom they live is too often 
a young, poorly paid and inexperienced teacher or clerk who cannot effectively supervise, 
guide and control them. They are allowed specially in Calcutta to mix in undesirable 
company. Sufficient, attention is not paid to hygienic conditions in and about the school 
and the boarding house. Physioal training in the school is left to a drill-instructor who 
generally on account of his indifferent educational attainments and inferior rank among 
tiie members of the school staff cannot command respeot and obedience. The schools 
and colleges have little tradition and do not foster a corporate life among the students. 

The Bteps which should be taken to minimise these evils are:— 

(«) Closer touch between the teacher and the guardian to ensure a disciplined life 
at home and school. 

(b) The appointment of senior and well paid teaohers specially reputed for character 

and personality as superintendents. Free quarters attached to the boarding 
houses should be provided for them. 

(c) A few clever students of exemplary character who should also be senior in age 

and scholastic attainments should be appointed monitors to help the head 
master and the superintendent. 

(d) Instruction in hygiene, wider facilities for gam® and sports under a properly 

trained instructor and periodical medical examination of the students’ health 
are necessary to safeguard their health. Skill in games should be insisted on 
as a qualification on tbe part of candidates for teaching appointments. 

(e) The dreaty and monotonous Ufe of the student in the school and the hoBtel should - 

be modified by innocent amusements, clubs and associations for social 
gathering in which teachers and guardians should be frequently present and 
(c) excursions. 

(/) A list of distinguished * old boyB ’ should be preserved in a conspicuous place in 
the school to improve its Iradition and keep up its healthy tone. 


Chaeravarty, Anueulchandra. 

Residential system is of course the best, but in Bengal that will not be practicable 
as in residential colleges the cost of education will be too high to enable the poor parents 
of Bengal, who cam their livelihood with difficulty, to eduoate their children. But some 
residential colleges may he established as an experimental measure, but the present 
system should, by no means, be dispensed with entirely. 


- y* Chastda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamxnt Kumar. 

There is some danger as suggested in the question, but there has been a con. 
siderftble improvement in this. There should be college hostels and messes enough 
to provide for residence of all students who do not live with their families or 
recognised guardians. 
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CHATTERjfcE* The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 


I have not any intimate acquaintance with conditions outside Calcutta. 

I hare a fairly extensive knowledge of conditions in Calcutta and I am able also to 
■compare those conditions with the state of things in Cambridge, Oxford and London.. 
I do not believe that the average Calcutta under-graduate is more immoral than the 
average British under-graduate. 

At the same time the Caloutta system is full of dangers. I would compel every student 
•who is not residing with bis parents or very near relations to live in the college hostel. 
A proportion of the college teachers (not merely non-teaching superintendents) should 
also lire in such hostels and share the life of the students so far as possible. 


Chattebjee, Rai Laiitmohan, Bahadur. 

In Bengal college students live either with their parents or other natural guardians 
■or in hostels where they are under more or less adequate superintendence and control, 
-or in “ messes ” where they are left much more free, or as private tutors in the houses 
■of people. These last usually get only their food for teaching one or more school hoys 
•and the guardianship exercised by the master of the house is only nominal. The condi¬ 
tions of residence in “ messes ” and as private tutors aro not healthy, morally or 
physically. We must remember that Indian students are generally poor. Most of 
•them enjoy no more luxuries in their home than they do in their “ messes ” and 
hostels.” Some of them enjoy even less. But, of course, at home, they get the loving 
■care of women and of their relations. No doubt in big towns students are exposed to 
much temptation and risk. But, so far as my experience goes, I do not think that 
prison discipline or barrack discipline is really beneficial to Indian students or really 
'helps the formation of character. They should come in closer touch with good teachers 
cot only in the college classes but, much more, outside them. 

I would make the following suggestions:— 

{a) Physical exercise should be made compulsory for every student; that each 
student, on entering a college, should be examined by a qualified medical 
officer, who should record bis weight, height and physical development and 
prescribe a course of suitable exercise; that he should be examined every 
quarter and the changes noted. 

Ib ) In every school a short course of hygiene should be taught. 

(c) There should be a “ house master ” for every group of, say, 30 students in 
the University whether living with parents or guardians or under other condi¬ 
tions. 

% ■ 


Chatterjee, Pramathanath. 

It is true that the conditions under which many Indian students live in Calcutta 
(and elsewhere in Bengal, are not congenial to the gr owth of a healthy life or to the forma- 
tioivof a good moral character. 

There are-many influences at work now-a-days, to undermine and belittle those ideals 

life which were once cherished in ancient India. The modern system of education 
is, to a great extent, answerable for the formation of habits and tendencies which are 
■distinctly un-Indian in character, The education given to our boys is purely secular 
in character and there is no place for religion in it. 

To live for truth (&atya) and duty (Dharma) and to follow the good old rule of not doing 
- 'to Others what is disagreeable to one’s ownself, was the ideal held up by the sage, of 
ancient India. That ideal is fast disappearing. The ideals of the West have not, also, 
been fufiy assimilated by these young men. The result is a medley, which every true 
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friend of India will deplore. My firm conviction h that for the educational regeneration 
of the country, our public schools and colleges should, as far as possible, be run on national 
lines. 

The structure, which we have to raise, will have for its basis the time-honoured tradi¬ 
tions and ideals of India, on which, all that is best in Western culture should be super¬ 
imposed. 

There is a dearth of teachers in our schools and colleges. I do not mean trained 
teachers only, but teachers who by virtue of their character and education, are able to- 
command love, respect and obedience from their pupils. 

The boarding-house arrangements aw not satisfactory in most «f the schools and 
colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University. The superintendent chosen are not 
•often men specially distinguished for their character and they do W, ta^e sufficient 
interest in the welfare of the boys committed to their charge. The food given to the 
boys is often insufficient and unwholesome, and the boys have little or no oppor¬ 
tunities (especially in a town like Calcutta) oi taking regular physical exercise ill the 
open air. The houses rented, are not in many eases, suitable for boarding house 
purposes and are generally overcrowded. 

The discipline maintained in schools, colleges and hostels is not the kind of discipline 
calculated to make young men truthful, honest and useful citizens, with traditional 
respect for age and authority. Our public-school disepline should include the discipline 
of the mind, the discipline of the heart, the practice of self-control and self-denial,, the 
cultivation of virtues like humility, modesty and reverence. Boys are lined, flogged, 
rusticated and expelled for misconduct, but very little is done in the way of correcting 
their manners or improving their morals. 


Chatterjee, Ramananda. 

This question relates to problems which I do not find it possible to discuss within 
a brief compass. 

The effects referred to are not confined to our students or to Calcutta and Bengal. 
They are, so to speak, in the air. Our students are not morally inferior to other fellow- 
countrymen of their age, but are iu many oases superior. The feeling of irreverence 
often charged against theta is not confined to thorn, and is not always irreverence, but 
is often a mark of growing self-consciousness and manhood. Their teachers and elderly 
relatives may certainly expect from them the old time reverence simply because they 
are teachers and elders. But it ought also to be remembered that the present day 
teachers are not in their motives of teaching, their lives, their learning, their characters 
and generally in their attitude (of heart and outward behaviour) towards students, 
ahentftt like the ancient achfiryas of India. In this critical and democratic age, it is best 
to deserve before desiring reverence. I do not consider students free from blame, but 
it would be mere blindness and servile adherence to prevalent notions to say that they 
alone are to blame. 

If by traditional morality anything is referred to or meant which is different from 
and not in consonance with the highest universal ethical principles and manhood of 
civilised peoples in general, one need not try to'conserve it. But if it be included in 
universal human morality, no separate effort is required to conserve it; whatever enables, 
students to lead pure and unselfish lives and to feel reverence for truth and virtue, will 
alg o enable them to observe the rules of traditional morality. 

Teachers and professors will lie better able to command the respect of student* 
and influence them, if the artificial restrictions in the way of their acting like free men 
and citizens are removed. . 

Stops should be token to put an end to smoking by school and college students. 
The most effective step is far their instructors and elders not to smoke. 

Grog shops and houses of ill fame should be removed from the vicinity of educational 
institutions and front the Streets frequented by students. Theatres where (he actress** 
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are women of ill lame, as all Bengali professional theatres are in Calcutta, should not be 
allowed to be attended by students. They should be “ out of bounds ” for them. 

There is much room for improvement in student morality. But it cannot improve 
by merely taking steps. The whole moral tone of our society must improve. Though 
the “ Message of Rabindranath Tagore ’’ must not be heard in the Calcutta University 
Institute, habitual and open libellers of educated ladies are invited to lecture there. 

Students require better and more food, but that is an economic question whose solution 
is required for the bulk of our population. We are all underfed, more or less. The pro¬ 
blem of semi-starvation affects most of us. 

Students require more recreation and physical exercise. Every school and college 
should be required to provide means of physical exercise under qualified direction and 
supervision for all students. 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 

A considerable proportion of college students in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal livo in hostels or “ attached ” messes away from direct home influences. Since 
the passing of the Indian Universities Act of 1904 through the combined effort of 
the University and the Government there has been a steady improvement in the general 
conditions of life in those hostels and messes. The students are there better housed and 
fed than were their brethren of a generation ago, in fact much better than the majority 
Of them are at home. At the same time students, whether living in hostels and messes 
or residing with their parents and guardians, now take more largely and eagerly to active 
outdoor games and physical exercises. From my own experience of twenty-five years 
of college life as a student and as a teacher I am convinced that there has been a real 
improvement in the health and physical development of students during their university 
career in Bengal. The mental and physical strain upon the students is heavier in schools 
than in colleges, where they enjoy a much greater degree of freedom in the use of their 
time than in the former. The proposed substitution of Bengali for English, if given effect 
to, will also considerably relieve this strain. 

From my personal and fairly intimate knowledge of student, life in hostels and messes 
in Bengal 1 am deliberately of opinion that the general moral tone prevailing in them is at 
least as high as among students who have been throughout brought up under home in¬ 
fluences ffven of the best kind. In corporate civic virtues the former class of students 
(those who live in hostels and messes) are even superior. There arc, of course, black 
sheep among them as among young men everywhere ; but they are comparatively very 
few, and have practically no influence over the groat body- of the student community. 
The general, moral and physical environment of the majority of these hostels and messes 
are certainly not such as are likely to “ undermine traditional morality and family ties, 
or to be deleterious to the character and physical health of the students.” There is of 
course still much room for improvement in the conditions of life in hostels and messes. 
I shall refer to some of these in my answer to question 19. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 


In some eases traditional morality and family ties are undermined because they 
are left to take care of themselvos without any control from the members of the family 
or the'staff of the colleges. The remedy lies in greater association of the teaching staff 
of the colleges and tbs University and of the controlling body of the college? and Univer¬ 
sity with the students. The students should be made to feel the sympathy of these 
bodies oftener by private calls, social reunions, small entertainments and so forth. 

Each college and hostel should have a playing ground and there should be arrange¬ 
ments for different kinds of physical exercises. The teachers should see that the students 
participate in games and exercise but it is also necessary to see that this is not carried too 
for. 
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Chajterjee, Satis Chandra. 

The conditions under which many students lire in Bengal undermine not bo much 
their morality and family ties as the physical health of the students. Among other things, 
the poverty of the students, the bad sanitary conditions of their residence, the want of 
wise guidance in matters of moral principle and of personal hygiene, and the absence of 
fuller opportunities and strict rules for physical exercise are chiefly responsible for the 
ill-health of the students. To remedy those evils, it is essentially necessary to improve 
the general health and the eoonomic conditions of the country. It is also neoessary to 
place the students under the personal guidance of teachers who have the necessary quali¬ 
fication, and to secure for the students fuller opportunities for physical exercise with 
strict rules to make it compulsory for them. 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 

* Traditional morality ’ is a very vague term. As a result of western culture the 
angle of vision is gradually changing, and many of the traditional moral notions and forma 
of etiquette are getting modified—in some cases modified for the better. 1 can speak only 
of student life in Calcutta. The conditions under which the students live in Calcutta 
at the present day are not as bad as they are supposed to be. The crying need is for 
better arrangements for recreation and sports. If clubs, gymnasiums and play-grounds 
are of eaay access to students to spend their afternoons and eyenings, a great many of 
the ohances of physical and moral deterioration will be removed. The establishment 
of big hostels, where a large number of students are accommodated, should always be 
insisted upon. 


Chaudhtjri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

Students from the districts have come to Calcutta in large numbers. They 
have been forced to come, for want of educational facilities in their districts and 
also because most Of the districts are unhealthy. The educational staff of district 
colleges was reduced by the Government at one time, and teachers of an inferior 
standard were appointed, with the result that those colleges lost their position, 
and parents and guardians were obliged to send their sons to the metropolis. Cal¬ 
cutta is a sanitarium compared to most of our district towns. It has large 
educational institutions and I do not think that the assemblage of such a large number 
of students in Calcutta has undermined the traditional morality of our students or 
loosened their family ties. Our students as a class are intelligent, moral and affec¬ 
tionate. They are dutiful and have great love for their people, and patriotuon 
has become a religion with them. I cannot think of a better class or one deserving 
greater encouragement. They are responsive to kind treatment. Closer attention 
to their requirements would undoubtedly create in them a strong corporate life and 
make them more virile. They are splendid as a class. It is a pity that such splendid 
material has been allowed to waste. Absence of facilities for employment has created 
great discontent both amongst them and the families to which they belong. No 
organised endeavour has been made to find employment or openings for them. The 
discontent I have referred to, has weakened the feeling of allegiance to the Crown 
and has led some of them to anarchical methods, but in suppressing this class, a very 
lams body of these students has been affected, and is suffering. In fact the whole 
body of students is now under undue surveillance, and teachers are not free from it. 
One bears of spies in schools and colleges , that teachers bavu been specially instructed 
to keep a record of* student's associates and supposed proclivities. Stringent methods 
have been adopted against them which are generally disapproved by our people. 
Schools have not Neff allowed to be founded by donors disapproved by the executive- 
authorities. Subjects of study and authors supposed to be infected by revohiaonary 
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tendencies have been excluded by the authorities, and text-books have been written and 
introduced with the object of encouraging love for the Government. Such text-books 
have not been found useful. Sufficient attention has not been paid to the 
fact that the teacher and student should be together. Closer association between 
them leads to discipline and comradeship. It creates corporate life which is greatly 
to he desired amongst them. A teacher who behaves as a member of the ruling 
class ought not to be allowed to occupy that position. He must feel and behave 
as if he belonged to the class of students whom he is called upon to teach. His 
conduct in the class room and treatment of students have aroused feelings against 
his race. 


Chaudhuri, Bhtjban Mohan. 

As it is not possible that all students should live with their parents, there 
is no other alternative, but to allow boys to live in hostels and attached messes or 
with such guardians as may be expected to look after the health and character of 
their wards. But these hostels and meases must be in charge of such persons as may, 
by their education and character, exercise a great influence on the students, both 
intellectual and moral, and under whose guidance the students may form among them¬ 
selves a corporate body and enjoy the benefits thereof. The conditions Under which 
many students live at present are anything but satisfactory, and their effect on the 
health and character of the students is very pernicious. The best solution of the 
problem is that the quarters of the teachers and the hostels for the students should 
be in the same compound and that physical exercise should be made compulsory. 


0 

Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray. 


No, with one exception, viz., that the physical health of students suffers from the 
atmospheric condition of Calcutta. The University, the colleges and the hostels should 
be surrounded by maidans of moderate size. 


- Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan. 

I do not think that -the conditions in which students live in Calcutta in hostels 
and messes are favourable, as a general rule, to the growth of moral principles or the 
preservation of health and family ties. The necessity of coining to Caloutta or to any 
other large city for the purpose of education means separation from family and in many 
oases this is fruitful of disastrous results. There should be well equipped educational 
institutions in mofussil centres under the guidance of competent first class professors 
to meet the growing demand. 


€haudiiury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy. 


Certainly, the conditions under which many students in Caloutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal have to live are such as to undermine their traditional morality and family 
ties and are harmful to the character and physical health of the students. The causes 
tar this and the remedy thereof may include too following:— 

Many students have to live away from their families in boarding houses 
often amongst strangers during most part of the year, family ties cannot 
glow in such life and traditional morality which also can only grow in 
toe family and in one’s own society cannot hut be undermined in boarding 
houses where young men live owing little obligation to those with whom 
V they live. The students thus living out of touch with their own homes and 
society under a foreign system of education are. apt soon to forget what 
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tradition and traditional morality mean and what the value of euoh tradition, 
and the exercise of traditional morality are. The education they reoeive 
in the University is also a godless one and is destructive of all our valued 
traditions and traditional morality. Students both at their homes and in. 
boarding houses in towns are often allowed to live under conditions and 
environments which greatly help the ruin of their physical health and are- 
extremely harmful to the. healthy development of their morals. The 
remedies seem to be: — 

(a) To have as many second grade colleges in the mofussil as possible. 

(b) To encourage even by granting aids, establishment of boarding houses 

where necessary under boards of teachers and professors or boards 
of prominent private individuals with religious and moral education 
and practices and facilities for physical exerciso may be arranged 
under proper supervision, and not to approve hostels where such 
provision is not made. 

(c) To place students of the different castes in different hostels or different 

blocks as far as possible. 

(d) To avoid arrangement in hostels for comforts and luxuries which 

students cannot ordinarily enjoy in their homes and which tend to 
* oreate positive dislike in students for their homes or for village 
life or village society. 

.(e) To keep students in hostels under the supervision of well seleoted 
competent and sympathetic superintendents assigning to the latter 
the position of natural guardians in most matters with correspond¬ 
ing responsibilities and to make it a duty of every senior student 
in a hostel to helfci some junior student in his studios by which a 
closer and healthy relation may be established among students 
living together, thus securing in the most natural manner healthy 
development of the desired discipline and comradeship in corporate 
life. 

(/) To oblige students to live under the rules of Bramhacharya prescrib¬ 
ing simple healthy diet, plain clothes and beds for them in their 
quarters either at their homes or within college compounds in the- 
company of their professors or in hostels under a carefully selected' 
superintendent away from the unhealthy environment of town- life- 
as far as possible. 


Chaudhurt, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

Yes. The conditions under which many indents live in Calcutta and elsewhere 
in Bengal are not satisfactory from the physical and moral point of view though 
outside Calcutta the conditions are not so bad as in the university town. 

(a) Students who Uve in hostels do not generally observe their religiouB rites and 

ceremonies and as no religious instruction is given in the schools or colleges 
and as for a major part of the year they remain outside the home influences 
they gradually lose touch with their religion. 

(b) The superintendents of the hostels often confine their attention to the boarding- 

arrangements. They veirv rarely take necessary and proper precaution to- 
safeguard the interests of the students’ morality. 

(c) In moat cases students are left-to make their own arrangements as regards light, 

washing of clothes, etc. The result is that the students in their anxiety to 
look to their studies fail to pay necessary attention to their hygienic interests- 
, Sedentary habits are consequently formed and insanitary conditions prevail* 
in their rooms. 

■ (d) Dining balk in most of the hostels are often left dirty for hours together after 
mea& are a*er. 1 , ■ , 
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(e) Most at the %tudents keep indoors in the evening hours attending to their 
studies. They do not generally go out for recreation and to make matters 
■worse sufficient play-grounds are “not attached to every hostel for outdoor 
exercise. 

(/) The hostels in Calcutta, and to a certain extent in the mofussil, are often the 
hunting ground for seditionists. 

(g) The conveniences provided in the hostels are not always in keeping with the* 
standard of living at home, so much so that the students after leaving their 
hostels wish to imitate a higher life than is to be found at home or their limited 
means could permit of and as a consequence) they grow discontented and 
dissatisfied. 

In order to remedy some of these evils 1 may suggest: — 

(i) Religious and moral instruction should be given in the schools and colleges 

and some competent men should be appointed to every hostel by the 
school or college to which the hostel is attached to give necessary instruc¬ 
tion to residents therein at convenient hours every week. 

(ii) The superintendent of every hostel should be a member of the school or 

college staff to which it is attached and ho shouid be a man of first-rate 
ability and of high character who could enter into and sympathise with 
Iho feelings and aspirations of those under his immediate charge. He 
should he required to arrange for light, washing, etc., and should be held 
responsible for the general sanitation of the hostel. 

(iii) Proper care should be taken in allowing visitors to the hostel. 

(iv) Sufficient play-gfcund for recreation and similar conveniences should be 

provided. 

(v) The hostels should aim at what is called plain living and high thinking with 

a view to creating in the students habits of thrift and economy and decent 
living. 

As regards those students who do not live in hostels, but chiefly with parents, 
many of them arc drawn from the poorer sections and the sanitary conditions of 
the quarters in which their homes are situated arc far from satisfactory. More¬ 
over, most of the homes do not exercise that disciplinary influence which the hostels 
are expected to do. These students do not have those opportunities which are to 
be found in hostel#for comradeship or corporate'life. In these circumstances it is 
rather difficult to suggest any satisfactory arrangement for them except by 
encouraging the establishment of neat and cheap hostels at every college and school 
so that parents of average means may give their children the benefit of the 
residential system. It may also be suggested that the University and the colleges 
should take necessary care to see that the students stay in proper places or with' 
proper guardians. 


Choudiiury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

I admit that the conditions under which many of our students now live are 
not always healthy. To improve these conditions I would suggest that all students 
of our high schools and colleges who do npt live with their parents and otli ;r 
guqrdians should he compelled to live in a hostel licensed for the purpose by 
the authorities of the schools or the colleges as .the case may be. Such hostels should 
be plaoed under the direct supervision of those authorities. Suitable provision should 
be made therein for taking proper care of the student’s health and character. Those 
hostels should he placed under the immediate management of one who is generally 
respected for his learning and character. This gentleman (preferably a teacher or pro¬ 
fessor) ought to be paid md should be made responsible for the oonduct of the students 
residing in the hostel. The students should be allowed to grow physically and morally 
without any obstruction. Students residing in the hostel ought to be given sufficient 
facility for observing their religious customs Recording to their own persuasion, no at¬ 
tempt being made to persuade or oonvert them to any faith other than that of their 
parents without strict permission from them. Adequate moral instruction should ba¬ 
ft necessary part of their daily duty. These hostels should 1 ,be frequently visited by 
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non-official local men of influence and education. ■ In all these ways, it is hoped that 
a suitable atmosphere and a feeling of solidarity will be created, which are so essential 
for the healthy growth, both mental andphysioal, of our students. In this way respect^ 
for discipline and comradeship of a corporate life will be successfully instilled into the 
minds of our young men. 


Crohan, Rev. Father F. 

Many of the moral and physical evils alluded to would be remedied if only 
such students were admitted to the different colleges as can prove that they have 
the means to secure a decent and honest living. The hostel system, for mofussil 
students, seems to be better than the system of ordinap’ guardians. If hostels are 
properly managed and the existing university regulations in their regard strictly 
adhered to, the welfare of the students would be in every way consulted. 


Cullis, Dr. C. E. 


I consider that the bringing of students away from their homes to lead confined 
lives in the centre of such a town as Calcutta must be injurious to them in many ways. 
For such students residential colleges outside the town would be preferahle. The same 
remarks apply in a smaller degree to other centres. 

Regular gymnastic instruction seems to me to be the best antidote to the injurious 
■effects. 


Das, Bhusan Chandra and Ray, Baikuntha Chandra. 

A mild sort of physical exercise should be made oompulsory. Societies should be 
organised under proper control. 


Datta, A. t). 

There is some truth in the imputation involved in the question, which, I think, 
has been brought about by the existing social conditions, but the remedy lies in an 
improved residential system. 


Datta, Birendra Kumar. 

Living in Calcutta may occasionally expose students to temptations of various sorts, 
bat the advantages of an education in Calcutta outweigh those to be obtained in the 
suburbs and elsewhere. It is desirable that students, especially those reading in the 
University, should know something of the public life of the nation, and this is possible 
in Calcutta only. The removal of the existing colleges in Calcutta to the suburbs 
seems Iso to be financially impossible at present. 

As afor the creation of a corporate life, it does not seem to me that merely by the transfer 
of the colleges to the suburbs such a life will be created. The Sibpnr Engineering College 
has been long located outside, but there is no symptom of any corporate life having 
grown up amongst the students and professors there. 

Go long as there is a ookmr-bar, separating Indian-born professors from tljoee imported 
laam abroad, as regards pay and prospects, snob a corporate lffe is not likely to be en- 
igendered. The professors engaged from abroad must also treat the students with love 
*;.*ad affection. ; ! 
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As regards discipline, the management of the schools and colleges should be entrusted 
to non-official bodies, working under the guidanoe and control of the Education Depart¬ 
ment alone. The control of the magistrates and commissioners of divisions should be 
*■ removed. This will make the teachers and professors more independent and allow them 
to command that reverence and respect from their students, which at present they fail 
to do. • 


De, Satischandra. 

Hostel life may be a very good tiling in Europe, but it is not necessarily so in Bengal. 
Students should always be allowed to live with their parents and other legal guardians 
who are really interested in their welfare. If corporate life makes studeuts act in a body 
for good, it also enables them to act in a body for evil (r/. students’ strikes). Some vices 
are sooner loamt in the hostel than at home. Therefore the idea of corporate life, which 
i» not an unmixed good, should not lead us to separate students from their parents or 
from their relatives who are sincerely interested in their well-being. Hostel life is cal¬ 
culated also to weaken family ties to some extent—family ties to which we attach consider¬ 
able importance. Hence, only those students who do not live with either of their parents 
or with such guardians as are really interested in their welfare, should be made to live in 
hostels. There should be one superintendent for every batch of 25 students. A pro¬ 
fessor or lecturer should be appointed as the visitor of such a small hostel. Superin ten-, 
dents should be apjiointed from among j rofessors and lecturers and should bo honest, 
painstaking, sympathetic and strict. 


Dey , Baroda Prosatjd. 

(a) The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta are anything but 
satisfactory. In one or two hostels things are a little better than in the rest, 
but on the whole the physical health and moral character of the students in Calcutta, 
except those living with their parents and guardians, are very much uncared for 
and need the wise guidance and loving care of persons with almost a parental 
solicitude for the welfare of the students. It would improve matters if well or¬ 
ganised hostels were run directly under the University, and some elderly professors 
with their families were to live among the students in the hostels. 

(1) Students elsewhere in Bengal, except where they live in their own houses, are in 
a worse plight, though less liable to the injurious influences of the town. The 
remedy in this caise is tire same as in the other. 


Dey, N. N. 

Compulsory hostel life both in Calcutta and other towns and even in the suburbs 
do undermine family ties in some cases as it segregates the student from his natural 
environment and inures him to a life muoh above the means of his parents and 
guardians. Hence in after life he is often dissatisfied with bis position and cannot 
pull on well with his own people. But this does not apply to students who live in the 
hostels of the Daulatpur type of college where they are in their element. 

The remedy lies in allowing the student as much as possible to live with his parents. 
even if the father be in a private mess, or with relatives or in families chosen by his 
parents.'' The student is to be allowed all possible facilities to prosecute his studies 
m smaller towns and villages, where colleges must be made to grow; so that the 
student will be more under tbs personal guidance of the teacher and even of his parents, 
and It is here that real comradeship of corporate life will be visible in his different 
fields of activity, notably in games and in the field of social service. 
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D’Socea, P. G.— Duke, W. V. 


As for discipline, I would advocate strict military discipline in schools and col¬ 
leges to be maintained by men who should have full sympathy for the students. If 
practicable, a course oi compulsory military training may with advantage be prescrib¬ 
ed for every college student. 


Dhab, R&i Sahib Bihari Lal. **" 

Yes. Want of strict and close supervision. Not more than 30 students Bhould be 
placed under one superintendent. Great care should bo taken in the appointment of 
superintendents. 


Dhab, Sasindra Chandra. 

{a) Yee. 

(6) Yes, to a lesser extent 

Causes .—Insufficient food, general apathy for physical exercise, want of moral and 
religions instruction, location of colleges in large centres of population, and also residence 
in messes favour a disorderly life. 

Remedies —The opening of more colleges in mofussil oentros of the entirely resi¬ 
dential type ; restricting the influx of the undergraduate students to Caloutta; 
providing for stricter control over the residence of students in Calcutta, fir9t by 
building permanen t hostels and secondly by drafting all the remaining students into the 
so-called “ attached messes ” which should approximate tb hostels located in houses 
hired for along term. 

Brill and physical exercise should be made compulsory. The teachers should have 
quarters within or very near the college compound so that they may come into intimate 
■contact with their pupils and thus influence their moral character. 


D’Soxjza, P. G. 

There is no doubt that the general poverty of Indian students and the unhealthy 
environments they are forced to live in and their natural bias for study and disinclina¬ 
tion for physical exercise affect their constitution. It would be very desirable if they 
could all be accommodated in hostels. The aim of university training should be to 
develope the highest type of character and not merely traditional morality, and in ordor 
to do so full allowance should be made for the wonderful changes the ideals and aspira¬ 
tions of most people have undergone. But the points that must bo specially recognised 
at this stage are that it is most dangerous to surround them with any kind of hot-house 
atmosphere and that it is natural for young minds to indulge in such ideals, as citizen¬ 
ship, patriotism, nationalism, public spirit, etc. Many of the difficulties that have arisen 
in most colleges at present are due to insufficient mutual understanding between the 
teachers and the pupils and inability on the part of many teachers to appreciate the 
changed conditions and the new idoals that have sprung up. The employment of a 
large number of Indian professors who are men of high character and idoals and able 
to enter into the minds of the students and guide them in the most critical periods of 
their lives, may greatly improve matters. 


Duke, W. V. 

I do consider that the students’ conditions of life have in many cases such an 
effect. It is due to the irresponsible and lawless spirit fostered by the mess Bystem, and 
■fcfee consequent want of proper control by any one, whether parent or teacher. The only 
remedy is to increase indefinitely the hostel system. Messes should not be allowed at 
all, and even living at home with parents should be disoouraged, if hostel accommoda¬ 
tion is available. 



couumoss tyg student life in Bengal. * -S3 


Durr, Bamapada—Dutt, Rebati Raman—Dutta, Promode Chandra. 


Putt, Ramapada. 


Yes. This is due to the atmosphere in which most of the students live. This could 
be remedied to a great extent if the students live in close contact with professors and 
teachers who should guide them by their personal example in matters of moral principle 
and personal hygiene. The University and the colleges should afford fuller opportunity 
for physical training by providing suitable playgrounds and other facilities for exercise. 
The professors and teachers should impress ( on the students the utility and benefit of 
physical-exercises and should exhort the students to have recourse to them and they 
should also, wherever possible, take part in those exercises. 


Dutt, Rebaij Raman. 

The system of drawing students to hostels cannot be the natural process of our 
■educational development. You may spend lakhs of rupees more, but the cry will yet be for 
more messes, more hostels. Supposing 50 per cent, of our boys above the age of twelve 
• are going in for education, can you accommodate even 1 per cent, of them in your 
hostels T You can neither afford to provide public funds for the purpose, nor can you 
provide private funds for your own boys. 

The boy goes to a hostel and lives in surroundings not exactly his own so far as his birth 
is concerned. He is withdrawn from the invisible moral and religious influence of the 
family. For eight to ten years of his life he does not bow his head daily before God and 
there is the danger of his'growing irreligious. Neighbourly virtues he cannot cultivate, 
love for beggars be cannot show, the straitening pinch of the family he docs not feel and 
personal touch with his nearest and dearest relatives, parents, brothers and sisters he 
cannot have. Thus he is likely to prove either too costly to the family cr a luxury to the 
neighbours. Educational influence in the hostel he feels little. The superintendent is 
usually a clerk or mostly absorbed in bazaar accounts. Seniority in age or education 
counts little for there is the spirit of absolute equality of status amongst all in a mess. 
One might like to read late at night, another early in the morning, but in a hostel all must 
live in a vortex of commotion and be disciplined to uniform routine. Any ferment, be it 
political or social, is likely to prove very infectious and sometimes to the expectant parent 
in the country his boy’s" development and sudden outburst in Calcutta become matters 
of eternal woe. 

I would propose tlmt there should be a number of schools and colleges all about the 
country, so as to let the boy take his meals at his mother's hand and read in school 
and college. With the proposed grouping of the university oourse, the inauguration of a 
new college becomes an easy task and the University si ould grant licenses to societies of 
tutors, of 3, 4, or 5 as they like, who will coach boys for the final course of the 
University, at any centre in n ofussil town or village. The necessity for hostels will 
be greatly minimised and the University might call them external graduates if it likes. 
I may mention here that some of the stiffest examinations are managed by societies of 
tutors in England and the efficiency of a general degree will not therefore Buffer in this 
way. Thus when the number of hostels will be few- and manageable let the University 
make it a real hall of educational discipline with tutors and rectors that the best students 
may grow in comradeship in the cause of knowledge and feel the best impulses of corpo¬ 
rate life in educational pursuits. 


Dutta, Peomode Chandra. 

Cheap schools might be founded in healthy villages where students might 
be taught to live more naturally, e.p., without shoes and ooats in the summer and 
where an attempt might be made to teach morality. Good teachers for such schools 
who eat and dress simply and who are aocustomed to do manual work could be 
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obtained even now if sufficient inducements were offered. Boys should each be 
taught to do some manual work, for instance, carpentry, horticulture, agriculture, 
beekeeping, etc. These might prove a source of income which might be spent in 
giving additional tiffin to poorer students. 


European Association, Calcutta. 

• 

We are of opinion that a satisfactory feolution of the Calcutta University problem, 
will only be attained by the establishment of a teaching university, outside Calcutta, 
composed of comparatively small and purely residential colleges, with a tutorial staff 
efficient both as to number and qualifications. 

The question of financing suoh a scheme should not deter Government from taking it in 
hand ; the advantages to be gained for all time would far outweigh any present financial 
considerations. 


Fawcus, G. E. 

I am assured that this is the case and that the only remedy is to insist that 
all students who do not live with their families, or with very near relatives, or with 
respectable individuals personally known to the head of the school or college, live in 
hostels. The hostels, moreover, must be limited in size, bo that the superintendent, 
who must be a carefully chosen man, can exercise his personal influence over all the 
boarders. Hostels for more than 50 students are probably not advisable. 


Ganguu, Screndra Mohan. 

The replies are both in the affirmative. This may be attributed to the following 
onuses:— 

(а) Want of proper guidance in love and sympathy. 

(б) Poverty. 

(e) Want of proper food and facilities for physical exercise. 

Students should be placed under honest and responsible guardians. For this purpose, 
a university of a residential character is preferable ; but it is doubtful whether in a poor 
country like ours, a university of a wholly residential character will be accessible to alL 

Physical exercise should be made compulsory for all students, whether in secondary- 
schools or in the University. 


Ganguli, Syamacharan. 

I do not know much of the conditions under which the great body of students live 
in Calcutta and elsewhere in BengaL But from what I know I do not think that them 
are any special causes at work for the undermining of traditional morality and family ties, 
and the deterioration of character. Poverty obliges many students to live in insanitary 
dwellings and to eat poor food. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

As personally responsible for thirty years past for the first endeavours toward* 
organisation of a more or less academic form of residence for students la Edinburgh, 
and also of similar etadeavoure for students of the various colleges of London foe a 

' - - ..V 
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good many years past, I have long felt strongly on all these matters, and experimented 
widely, and often with encouraging results. But on the whole I consider that I have 
creamy failed; and I have at length come to the conviction that all such efforts 
(although still to be encouraged) must also fail, since if is not, as I long supposed, 
merely the city and its evil ohances, or the home with its limitations, that are to * 
blame, but above all, our present university systems themselves. Ours is the apple 
of knowledge and the serpent, and ours the main responsibility of the students’ moral 
and physical fall. With the renewal of the universities, their life will become truly 
collegiate, but not adequately till then. 


Ghosa, Pratafcandra. 

I knew Calcutta as it was about twenty years f.sxn. The conditions in Calcutta 
undermined traditional morality and regard for superiors and family ties, making tlig 
inmates more narrow-sightedly selfish : conditions deleterious to character and physical 
health. It was so twenty years before. I do not know what it is now. 

I would suggest supervision and control . y teachers, etc. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

I think the system of good hostels in good sites will solve the problem. The exist¬ 
ing system, in most cases, is providing good hostels, but there are poor arrangements 
for physical exorcise, especially in the Calcutta Colleges. Besides, the professors ought 
to go sometimes even to dine w ith the studentB to see what sort of food the students 
actually get for their nourishment. 


Ghosh, Bihal Chandra. 


These are certainly such as to undermine the health of the majority of students 
in Caloutta. The temptations of a town life, away from parents and proper guardians, 
also prove too much for many of them. Disease and immorality, laziness, neglect of 
studies and recourse to dishonest means—all spread rapidly where there is overcrowding. 
The harm done by large numbers in a college is not so much intellectual as it is moral. 
Example spreads like contagion. One student starts “ attendance by proxy ” and others 
Boon follow. The harsher the rules the greater is the temptation to devise means of eva¬ 
sion, and the very smartness of the evasion strikes the imagination in adolescence. If one 
student sets to work with a dictionary, there are dozens to scoff at his foolishness, when 
so many “ keys ” and “ helps ” are there to save his labour. The deductions of “ Crowd 
Psychology ” could all be well-illustrated from college life mid student life in Calcutta. 
It is a small matter that 200 students should sit down to listen to a lecture ; for the matter 
of that 600 students would profit’by and listen attentively to a good lecture or a good 
lecturer whom they respect, and would never think of “ attending by proxy.” Students 
are known to smuggle themselves into other colleges when they want to attend a certain 
course of leotuxes. The infliction of long series of bad and indifferent lectures are certainly 
resented by them ; and if the University does not oome to their help, one is not surprised 
that they resort to “ attendance by proxy." If too many lectures are held every day— 
one need not wonder that students attend by proxy. If too many examinations are hela 
during the month it is not surprising that students consult books on the quiet and sit 
through the ordeals. In faot there need be no hesitation in affirming that “ overcrowding ” « 
* at lectures does less moral harm and far less intellectual harm than overcrowding of lectures 
And examinations in the academic year 1 And six years of this latter overarowding 
jgikfis havoc both of the physique and the mortde of the youthful students, away 
from home ahd ill-nourished on the pom diet of a college hostel and the impure air of a 
crowded oHy. " . te* ■ 

*Jit ' I 




QUESTION 17. ' 


GHOSH.'BiMAI. CttANDKA —conic?.—Gfiosu, Devapbasad. 


The erases can be summed up under the following heads:— 

(a) Temptations of a town fife—away from home. 

(b) Bad example of older, students. 

(c) Poor food and want of recreation and fresh air. 

(d) Too long hours at college and frequent examinations. 

(e) Infliction of bad and indifferent lectures. ‘ 

(/) A widespread system of bribery and corruption, by whioh students take their 
admission into colleges and which system seems to have attained its height in 
the medical colleges and schools. The limited accommodation in colleges, 
on the one hand, and the largo number of applicants for admission on the 
other—this deatllock is solved by bribing the clerical staff. In the medical 
institutions, demonstrators, lecturers and even professors and examiners are 
sought to be appeased by being “ fed on cases,” as the phrase goes ! 

With regard to measures, the following may be suggested :— 

(i) In matters of personal hygiene and the dangers of evil habits and evil associa¬ 

tions, there should be a medical man of at least ten years’ experience, for 
every 300 students in a college, to give them the benefit of his wise guidance. 

(ii) A wise selection of the members of the staff—lecturers without character com¬ 

mand no respect and exert an evil influence. 

(iii) Inspection of hostels and messes—more frequent—by members of the staff. 

(iv) Colleges to acquire land in the suburbs for sports and freely encourage sports. 

(v) Student committees to be associated with the college councii in discussing and 

enforcing discipline. 

(vi) Hostels to be managed by senior students in close association with members of 

the clerical staff and supervised by members of the college staff. 

(vii) Students should be allowed and encouraged to form philanthropic societies and 

“ college settlements,” so that positive virtue may grow to form the 
strongest bulwark against evil influences and temptations. ' 

(viii) The college staff should create an intellectual atmosphere in which students shall 
find thorn selves at home. 

(ix) Admission into colleges should rest with a committee of the staff (elected by 

rotation) to assist the principal in the selections. Autocraoy invariably 
degenerates into bureaucracy which soon becomes a hot-bed of corruption. 

(x) Freedom of teaching and freedom of .study encouraged by shorter hours, smaller 

percentages of attendance and omission of college tests, except for awards and 
scholarships. The psychological value of exercises and tutorials are lost by 
making them compulsory. 

(xi) A larger sympathy with the struggles and aspirations of students individually 

and collectively, remembering that discipline without sympathy misses its 
mark altogether. Universities and colleges, laboratories and hostels are 
institutions for the students: the students are not for the institutions. The 
human factor in all institutions need to be strongly emphasised as His Excel¬ 
lency the Chancellor urged not long ago. 

(xii) Treating students as gentlemen—to raise them in their own estimation. 


*<* 

Ghosh, Devapbasad. . 

* 

The conditions under which the general run of student® live in the rnofussil 
are not such as to undermine either morality or health; even in Calcutta I do not 
•think there is any perceptible decline in morality among the student population; 
though X think there may be some injurious influence on health, first, because there 
are not enough ample spaces^to walk and enjoy fresh air in; apd secondly, because 
the seat-rents in Calcutta messes and hostels being exorbitant, poorer students have 
somehow to huddle themselves in damp and dark ground-floor rooms and consequently 
suffer in health. ' 
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Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Balwdur— Ghosh, Jnanchandra—Gilchrist, R. N.— Goswasq, 
Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri— -Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 


.« Ghosh, Eai Habi Nath, BahaduT. 

Yes, there is a risk of casual deviation from the path of morality. And it is due 
to want of proper guidance. And to meet ail the suggested points favourable to the 
interest of students, I would most emphatically plead for boarding institution* for 
our boys from their sohool-going age, staffed with proper officers, none of whom should 
ever be entertained who have not passed a course of practical sanitation and drill. 
Permission to stay with relatives may only be given by the bead master after careful 
■consideration of any special cases, and that only up to the age of twelve. 


Ghosh. Jnanchandba. 

I think the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere 
in Bengal are not always healthy. There is a lack of all moral and religious education. 
This is generally true of students who do not reside in their own homes. 


Gilchbist R. N. 

I have answered questions 17, 18 and 19 in my report on the Calcutta Meant* 
Scheme, and in two articles reprinted from the Calcutta Review. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

Conditions now prevailing are not of course ideal. But the great poverty of 
India must bo borne in mind, while wider^iffusion of education is of paramount interest 
for the moral and intellectual uplifting of the vast masses. The ideal outlined may be 
sacrificed to some extent for the greater good of the community. All steps must be 
subordinated to this main consideration. Every reform may be undertaken which does 
not jeopardise the widest diffusion of education. The principle of uuniversity 
towns, if carried out on least, expensive business lines, is certainly welcome in view of 
its manifold and manifest advantages, but wavs must be found to keep down the 
individual costs for every recipient of higher education. Tno State should gradually 
take over more and more of the burden till higher education becomes a concern of the 
State. 


Goswami, Rai Sabib Bidhubhusan. 

The conditions under which many Btudent* live in Calcutta or elsewhere in Bengal 
are not satisfactory. Living in hired houses without any control of the college author- 
ities or guidance in matters affecting the moral and physical well-being of the boarders 
is certainly productive of bad results. But suoh a state of things has been gradually 
disappearing. At present students generally reside either with their parents, approved 
guardians or in hostels or attached messes, where they are subjected to a sort of discipline 
which is to a large extent a protection against evil influences. An expansion at the 
hostel system will prove a safeguard against the evils of living uncased for and un- 
ooatrbBed in private places. Though the hostel system will not eradicate the evils 
altogether, yet it is desirable as it would mitigate them. 2- 





QUESTION It. 


Goswamy, Habidas—Gbay, Dr. J. Hrkot. 



Goswamt, Habluas. ^ ' 

Tea. Hie conditions of living, the prevalence of temptations in Calcutta and other 
populous centres, the want of physical exercise and training, tUI artificial atmosphere, 
the absence of proper supervision, of intimate relations between the teachers, and 
students and of a healthy corporate life preventing the student from coming under the 
personal influence of the teachers, and lastly, the want of moral and religious education 
are footers which exercise an unfavourable influence upon the students. 

(c) A system of moral and (if possible) of religious instruction should be provided 
.in the schools. 

(6) The social side of College life should be developed. Students should not be mere 
lodgers taking their board at a common place. The profefesora should live with 
them and dine with them, be intimate with them and share or take a living 
interest in their sports and other activities and the whole should form one body. 
Thus a living community will be created. 

(c) An efficient system of physical education should be provided for all the students 
and not for a fraction only as now, though there has been a great improvement 
in recent years in this direction. Organised games and gymnasiums should 
play a large part in the common life of the oollege. In each college there 
should be a physical education side under a properly qualified director to direct 
the student's activities. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 


The conditions under which many students live, in Calcutta particularly, are such 
as to undermine traditional morality and family ties and to bo deleterious to the 
character and physical health of the students. 

Some of the causes for this are as follows:— 

(ft) Traditional morality is broken down, for students are not placed under the 
firm fatherly hand of any one corresponding to the guru of olden times, but 
are turned ioose in a great modern city full of vice and allurements, with no 
one particularly interested to keep* the close friendly guiding hand that all 
young men at this time of life need. 

(6) Family ties arc sadly weakened, beginning long before entering oollege and are 
not replaced by the so-eallod “ guardian ” system which in numerous cases is 
a farce, so that scores and scores of boys as well as college students havo no 
home training or home influences. It is therefore quite natural that character 
and physical health are undermined and that students resort to drugs, tonics 
and the false allurements of quack medical advertisements,.. to buoy them¬ 
selves up, 

(c) Breaking home ties is inevitable, but proper hostel accommodation is so 

limited that students are compelled to live in buildings extraordinarily nn- 
euited and positively harmful to both body and mind. 

(d) Lack of facilities for a healthy occupation of their spare time and the absence of 
• any organised attempt to interest men during this time, on the one hand, and 

the sacrificing of all else to the one ambition and desire to pass their examina¬ 
tions on fhe other, leads to a vicious circle in the lives of student* that 
brings moral and physical ruin in its train. 

k,’ The following are some suggestions that may help to overcome this condition:— 

? (}) The establishing of oentres of learning in other places will tend to relieve the 

congestion at present found in Calcutta. 

(3) Hie consolidation of the Calcutta centre as suggested in the reply to question t 
will enable th» oollege authorities to know and see more of their students 
and alsofad is developing » healthy corporate life. v'.- 
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(iii) The establishment of a tutorial system, while difficult, should be begun 

and students thereby placed under the personal care of professors and 
teachers chosen for their strong moral character and to whom this shall be a 
regular part of their required work. 

(iv) The establishment of a department of health or physical education, either on 

the. university or college basis, with required courses of study and practice, 
a university field and the development of physical activities of an intensive 
type suitable to a congested area, with au adequate staff consisting of 
either university or college professors and a physician; thus providing in a 
measure for the medical care and health instruction of students and the use 
of their spare time in health recreation. 

( v) The promotion of inter -collegiate activities and competitions both physical and 
literary on a large scale so that much larger numbers than now may take 
part and become interested. 


Gunn, J. W. 

My experience is Limited to schools. Generally speaking I am opposed to the 
hostel system, and especially so in large towns, whore boys are exposed to many evil 
influences. The control exercised by superintendents is rarely efficient and in cases 
whero boys are accommodated in scattered huts, e.g., at the Broja Mohan Institu¬ 
tion, Barisal, cannot but be merely nominal. It is true that in some cases the hostel 
buildings provide far better and' more ^sanitary accommodation than the boarders 
could get in their own houses, but this is by no means the general rule. I frequently 
see boys herded together in squalid huts that ore fit only for cattle. 

The tendency to crowd into towns should be strongly discouraged. Where a large 
mofussil area is not well served with high schools, hostels of a good, but not too 
palatial a type should be attached to selected Bchoola with the assistance of a Govern¬ 
ment grant. I see no reason why the English boarding school system should not be 
introduced on a small scale. The advantages of country over town need no enumera¬ 
tion. 


First part, “no.” 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 


Haidar, Umes Chandra. 

Yes. The so-called licensed messes in Calcutta and elsewhere should be abolished. 
Hostels in connection with each college must be started under adequate supervision 
of the college authorities ; students should always be allowed tg live with their parents 
and their legal guardians who are really interested in their welfare. If corporate life 
makes students act in a. body for good it also makes them act in a body for evil, e.g., 
students’strikes, borne vices are sooner learnt in the hostel than at home. Only those 
students who do not live with their parents or guardians really interested in their well-being 
should be made to live in the hostels, each accommodating only 25 boarders and one 
superintendent, as otherwise individual attention cannot be paid to the boarders. 
The superintendent should be a member of the instructive staff. His attainments 
both intellectual and moral should be high. Hostels should be situated in wholesome 
localities. There should be adequate arrangements for proper physical exercise in 
connection with each hostel. 


Harley, A. H. 

.. The conditions of life of Muhammadan students in Calcutta seem to me on the 
. whole to compare favourably with those of students in other countries when due regard 
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k had to the climatic and other looal conditions. Those who stay in Government 
hostels have so little to complain of that there have been frequent requests to be per¬ 
mitted to remain in the hostel during the vacation. There are students who are beggarly 
poor, but in most student communities individuals are to be found struggling in distress¬ 
ing circumstances. There is abundant endeavour to entertain and provide recreation 
for the students in Calcutta, certainly in the better colleges. 1 do not consider that any 
revolutionary plan k necessary for the improvement of the conditions of student life. 
And it is unlikely that in the competition between ooileges there will be any slackening 
in the endeavours made by the authorities and the students. There should be only the 
greater vigilance on the part of Government to secure that in its colleges and hostels 
the authorities are required to maintain the best standards in their duties and relation¬ 
ships. In our hostels there hare been very few instances of serious misconduct and there 
is no reason to believe that our students are exposed to risks and temptations which are 
not incidental to student life elsewhere. 

An additional safeguard against such risks would be the provision of religious instruc¬ 
tion for one or two periods a week in a purely Musalman institution like the Madrassah,. 
"and the making compulsory the “ Night ” prayer simultaneously in the prayor-room in a. 
purely Muslim hostel. 

The conditions prevailing in some of the messes are not satisfactory. Tho super¬ 
intendent is often a senior student and is unablo and unwilling to exercise the 
supervision which is requisite for the proper conduct of such places, it is desirable 
that all messes bo attached to colleges and that they should be visited periodically by 
the inspector of messes. 

It is also desirable that the college authorities should satisfy themselves that tho 
alleged guardian is capable of standing in such relationship to the student. 


Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 


Most emphatically—“ Yes.” See my answer to question 1. , 

The only cure I can see is the strict requirement that, students shall live either 
at home or in small, healthy and well supervised hostels, with playing fields attached. 
Large masses of students herded together in scantily supervised barracks give only 
so much wider opportunity for the spread of moral contamination and political dis¬ 
affection. I believe a tutor seldom knows well more than 80 or 40 students. Thi* 
suggests what should be the natural limits for the size of a hostel warden’s charge. 
And, however well staffed, I do not believe that any college much exceeding 200 can 
really preserve that living social unity, the introduction into which is so important 
a part of the education of those living under Indian religions and caste divisions. 
Further, the hostel warden must not be your youngest tutor or demonstrator, but 
the strongest member of your staff. His is the most difficult and responsible of 
all the varied tasks that devolve upon those in charge of university education. And 
until athletics and the Activities of corporate college life have aoquired a far stronger 
hold qn Indian opinion, the development of these two factors in college education 
must be largely the personal responsibility of the staff. Further, the hostel is the 
natural centre for the cultivation of the religiouB life. Few things have been more 
disastr ous in Indian education than the exclusion of religious influences and environ- 
men! in education in other than missionary institutions. In India at least education 
can never be healthy or natural till it is religious through and through. The eager¬ 
ness with which sympathetic Christian teaching is welcomed is evidence enough of 
the spiritual huDger of the Indian student. 


Holmes, Rev, W. H. G. 

The conditions under which the majority of students in Calcutta livo are dcle- 
tfirions to their phywcal'bealth. (I have no experience of elsewhere in Bengali * have 
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no grounds for supposing that these conditions undermine “ traditional morality and 
family ties.”) The causes to which this is to be attributed are as follows:— 

(а) The poor housing accommodation at their disposal. The houses in which they 

mostly live are in the congested parts of the city, the rooms are filled to 
their utmost capacity ; the staff of servants is inadequate and the rooms 
and passages and staircases are generally dirty and sometimes filthy, whilst- 
the sanitary accommodation is in an indescribable state. 

(б) The difficulty of getting efficient oooks is great and the cook is therefore an 

unmanageable despot. Lectures begin at 10 or 10-30 in the morning, and 
breakfast perhaps the largest meal in the day, is served close to the .lecture 
hour. The students hurriedly bolt their food and rush to the college 
Indigestion and anaemia result. When breakfast is still later, as it not 
infrequently is, they gobble down some sweets. 

(c) The playing grounds in the north of Calcutta, where the vast majority of the 

students live, do not provide playing space for one in every ten of the 
students. Nind‘tenths, possibly more, of the students take no exercise at tall, 
except, that sogte of them gently swing dumb bells for a few minutes in the 
morning. 

(d) Many of the students habitually overwork and from boyhood have been 

encouraged to do so by their parents. Most parents in Bengal prefer that 
the only exercise their sons should take should be walking to school and 
back. “ A good boy ” in Bengal is one who works well in school, plays "no 
games, comes straight home and after the shortest possible rest spends most 
of the rest, of the day reading with a tutor. 

(e) Students begin the freedom of university life at, an age when they are only 

school boys. This is not good for their characters and exposes them to 
temptations earlier than need be. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlxjl. 

I am very strongly of opinion that the conditions under which many students, 
specially Muhammadan students, live in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal are such as 
to undermine traditional morality, and are deleterious to the character and physical 
health of students. It is unnecessary to suggest remedies in detail, for it is now 
admitted on all hands that the chief remedy for such a state of things lies in the 
residential and teaching type of universities, modified wherever necessary to Buit the 
requirements of different areas .of the Presidency. The evils of the present system 
are telling most heavily on Muhammadan students, who are too poor, generally, to 
live in the few hostels which now exist, and for whom other arrangements for board 
and lodging are notoriously inefficient. 


' Hydari, M. A. N. 

I have heard that the conditions under which many students live in Bengal are 
morally and physically injurious to the students ; the only remedy is good cheap hostels 
under good Indian supervision. The superintendents -should be men of great personal 
magnetism and respected by the students for their character. 


Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad. 

Ifea. Students of this province mostly live in villages and come of vpry poor 
families. - Before their entrance to the University and residence in the hostels their 
standard of living is generally very simple and plain. With the very beginning of 
Uieir hostel life they begin to feel a marked contrast between the thatched house 
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where they have been brought up and the big pucca building of the hostel where 
they reside. This change in the standard and manner of living produces a very bane* 

' ful moral effeot which undermines the corporate family life of the students and in¬ 
directly tells upon their very moral constitution. Besides the contrast between 
their past and present mode of living, the personal character of the superintendent 
is responsible to a very great extent for the defects of hostel life. In our anxiety 
to accommodate our students comfortably we lose sight of the fact that we are 
transferring our students to a sphere where they cannot at least feel at home. They 
are only like wild birds in a golden cage. To remedy the evils :— 

(а) First, the residence provided for students should be constructed with due 

regard to the average inoome and standard of living of the people in genera] 
of the locality where the hostel may be situated. I particularly insist on 
this. 

(Not*.—In Calcutta though it is not possible to construct a building of simple and 
plain structure the simple ana plain mode of hostel life may without any 
difficulty be enforced.) 

(б) Secondly, the work of the superintendent should be subject to a close scrutiny 

and inspection by a Government executive offioe*, not lower in rank than a 
sub-divisional magistrate, in order that the hostek may be quite free from 
the seditious influences they are now-a-days found to be subject to. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

Students who have to live away from their parents and relations do not oftentimes 
live under very healthy conditions. The influence of the family is reduced by the dis¬ 
tance and young minds are liable to the risk of coming under unwholesome influences. 
Want of proper food and exercise go in numerous cases to affect the health of the students. 
In a large city like Calcutta these influences may be more operative than in the mofussil. 

Such students should be accommodated in hostels and messes under the control of the 
college authorities. The cost of living should be moderate and suited to the student’s 
station in life, care being nlwavs taken that they are not brought up in habits of Jife 
which are more expensive to them than those to which they are accustomed. Luxury and 
unusual comfort should be discouraged. The supervision of such an institution should 
be placed in the hands of persons jprefernbly teachers, who are respected for their character 
and temper and capable of sympathising with the young men under their care. They 
must be in a position to impress upon the students the benefits of cleanliness in life and 
purity of conduct more by example than by precept. 

Student societies, inexpensive out-door games, social service and development of 
co-operation and fellow-feeling among students will go, a great way, to improve student 
life in this province. 

The hostels and messes should be visited occasionally by non-official gentlemen of 
education, culture and influence who are interested in student life. 


Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad. 

Yes, This should be attributed to the indifferent character of some teachers, bad 
association and want of moral training. The best remedy I think is to place toe students 
under men of good character^ 


Isons, Miss M. Y. 

The conditions of living in Calcutta have an injurious effect on the health of 
many student*. Thie is due to want of pure air, unhealthy surroundings, and lack of 
opportunities for physical exercise. A number of hostels should be built so as to 
accommodate all students and tome form of physical exercise should b* made 
compulsory- f 
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Sites Chandra—Khan , Abul Hashbm—Khan, Mo homed Habibur Rahman. 


No student should be admitted to the University who cannot be accommodated in 
the hostels or who does not reside with his parents or near relations. , 

The hostels in which the students live should form part of the college, and be 
situated near to the college. The hostels should be periodically inspected by uni¬ 
versity professors, and selected members of the medical profession. 

Ample provision should be made for the accommodation and treatment of sick 
students. 


Iyeh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Sesiiagiri. 

I have no knowledge of hostel life in Calcutta, but so far as Madras is con¬ 
cerned, I have no reason to complain against the conditions prevailing here. I am 
afraid too much importance is being attached to “ traditional morality " and “ family 
ties.” It is time that their cramping effects upon individuality were removed and 
students allowed to move with each other freely and congregate in a place where 
they can have a common mess and common pursuits, subject of course to the guidance 
and supervision of sympathetic professors. 


Kar, Sites Chandra. 

No, I do not think that the conditions of life of students in Calcutta or elsewhere 
in Bengal are deleterious to the character or physical health of the students. 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 

I do consider that the conditions under which students live both in Calcutta and 
elsewhere in Bengal &Tj in many eases such as go to undermine traditional morality and 
family ties and often prove deleterious to the students’ character and physical health. 
The refralt is duo to classes of influences:— 

(a) The enlightening effect of liberal education and educated Bociety inducing a 
revolt against ignorant customs and authority of traditions and existing 
conditions of Bociety. 

(i) Undesirable company, unhealthy surroundings and want of proper advice and 
guidance. Sf 

The following remedial measures suggest themselves to me :— 

(i) Ampler provision of hostel accommodation at. moderate cost and under proper 

supervision. 

(ii) provision of playing-fields and encouragement of sports. 

(ill) Encouragement under proper supervision of such outdoor activities as “ Boy 
Scouts.” 

(iv) Encouragement under proper guidance of snch philanthropic and patriotic move¬ 
ments as “ Servants of India," “ Servants of the King,” etc. 


Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman. 

Yes. Most students live in unhealthy quarters of the eity in houses whioh under¬ 
mine their health owing to the dirt whioh surrounds them. I favour the creation of 
hostels in healthy places under the supervision of men whose character is above reproach 
and who hold a high place in the estimation not only of the public at large, but also 
of the student community. 
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Ko, Taw Skin. 

The system of having lioensed hostels, as at Oxford and Cambridge, should be- 
adopted. Proctors and deans should also be appointed to secure wise guidance in matters 
of moral principle and personal hygiene. 


Kundu, Rai Bejoy Nar ay an, Bahadur. 

In Caloutta and in other cities of Bengal the bulk of students live either in hostels 
or in messes recognised or otherwise or in private lodgings. In Calcutta there are some 
messes attaohed to the colleges arid a few hostels. The hostels contain very frequently 
from 50 to 250 boarders and thoy are under one superintendent, so that it 
becomes totally impossible for him to keep a watchful eye over the doings of all the board¬ 
ers. In the attached messes there is no superintendent and even when there is one he- 
does not look after the boarders at all as his post is honorary. The result is that students 
when they first come to prosecute their studies in Calcutta or other towns have nobody 
to look after them or to tako the place of their guardians so they are left free to do what¬ 
ever they like. Many youths thus fall an easy prey to temptations and contract bad 
habits without receiving any check from anybody. As the only connection tying them 
to their family is in the receipt of money from their guardians, the guardians remain 
completely in the dark as to what they do. It is not seldom the practice of these 
boys to demand from their guardians more money than is necessary for them. Thu 
guardians without making any enquiry send any amount asked for so that even 
after meeting their expenses the,y have a surplus left to spend in luxury and extrava¬ 
gance. The localities in which the messes and hostels are situated are far from being 
satisfactory. Due regard is not paid to sanitary conditions in the selection of buildings, 
and the food on which the students live is not always proper. These circumstances, 
have contributed largely to undermine traditional morality and family tios and have- 
also proved detrimental to the character of the Btudents in Bengal. Want of religious 
education, a total absence of faith in the existence of God and a general indifference to 
spiritual matters form the primary cause of the present deplorable situation. 

The keeping of a paid superintendent in all mosses and hostels should bo made com¬ 
pulsory and he should have under him not more than 40 students and his functions and 
status should be such that be may be called the de facto guardian of the students. Hostels 
and messes should be so situated as to admit free passage to light and air and shonld have 
spacious grounds attached to them, Bhyeical exercise should be made compulsory. 
Religious instruction should be introduce* The superintendent should receive all money 
from the guardians of students to meet their expenses on all counts and should keep regular 
accounts separately for each student. The studonts should all have uniform dress and 
their food should be simple, but nutritious ; luxuries of all Horts should be discouraged. 


KBNDtr, PCRNACHANDRA. 

I have no knowledge of the present conditions under which students live in Calcutta, but 
I have a fair experience of students living in the mofussil—I do not consider that theta- 
conditions are such as to undermine traditional morality and family ties, or to be injurious, 
to the character of the students. When they do not live in the “ hostels ” or “ attached, 
messes,” they, as a rule, live in their own homes, or in the houses of near relations, or 
in private lodgings where they get board and lodging either free or in return for som* 
work done. In my experience of college students (in Rajshahi and in Chittagong) extend¬ 
ing ovfer seventeen years, I have not come across any case of a student who lost hi* 
character or sense of morality on accomft of living outside the hostel. 
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Kusnu, Ptbnachandra — contd .— Lahiri, Gopal Cbakdba. 


Under the existing conditions a student, unless he lives in the college hostel or mess, 
has to live at a place which his guardian considers to be suitable and it cannot be imagined 
that a guardian will allow hig ward to live at a place where the conditions are such as 
would spoil his ward. 

But it must be admitted that the sanitary arrangements of many of these houses are 
bad, and as a consequence of this, the physical health of many students does suffer- Most 
of the people of the country have an insufficient and inaccurate idea about rules of hygiene 
and in those cases where these are known in theory, they are not put into practice partly 
on account of traditional lethargy and .partly on account of want of rneuns. I do not 
consider that the remedy of this state of affairs lies with the University except in this 
that- it can gradually acquaint successive batches of students with the rules of hygiene 
and thereby help to diffuse hygienic ideas in the country. It is for this reason that I 
have suggested in my reply to question 13 that hygiene should be one of the compulsory 
subjects taught in schools. 

The people of the province—specially of the middle class from which our students are 
reoruited—possess indifforent physical health. There is very little tendency now-a-days 
in the country to improvo the health by suitable physical exercise and training. Only 
a small proportion of the students take part in such games as foot-ball, cricket, tennis, etc., 
or take other kinds of physical exercise. But I believe that if the students are made to 
undergo some physical exercise by compulsion say for about a year or two, they will them¬ 
selves realise the advantages of physical exercise and will stick to it, make others follow 
them'and thereby improve their physique. The colleges may contribute to this improve¬ 
ment by making physical exercise compulsory for all students for half an hour or more. 
Each college must have a sufficiently big ground where all students should assemble in 
the evening and distribute themselves into groups, playing badminton, tennis, hockey 
and other games, both European and Indian, the remaining students, if any, being 
engaged in gymnastic exercises under gymnastic teachers. The teachers of the college 
should take part in these games and exercises as intimate association with the students 
will go a great way towards developing comradeship of corporate life. 


Lahiei, Gopal Chandea. 


Students in Calcutta and outside live in hostels, recognised messes and with 
guardians. They are not under adequate care and guidance, except where they live 
under paront guardians. When not living with parents, they should live in hostels 
only, and the hostels should be under the care of resident teachers and professors of 
approved character and wide sympathies. Tutorial classes, as mentioned above, should 
be held in the hostels, so that studeuts may more freely and closely come in contact 
with their professors. The hostels should be built within the compounds or in near 
vicinity of the schools and oollages, and the gymnasiums and play-grounds they must 
maintain should afford facility to all students for physical culture. Tho example of 
the guardian professors and teachers, and their constant presence among the students, 
will hqve a healthy influence upon their character and conduct. The guardian teachers 
should also superintend the play-grounds, and sometimes go out on excursions accom¬ 
panied by their wards. 

This alone can secure the desired amount of moral, physical and disciplinary train¬ 
ing- 

The superintending professors should be inmates of the hostels or have their 
quarters dose to the hostels. 

Half-an-hour, morning and evening, should be allotted for religious meditation and 
praotices. A godless education, especially in India, is not likely to bear the best 
results. Sanskrit scholars and maulvis, of recognised religious habits, should be re- 
quisitioned to explain and lecture upon religious principles in the hostels. 
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Lahiky, Rajjojit Chandra—Latif, Sved Abdcl, Khan Bahadur— Mahalanoris, 
Prasanta Chandha—Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir JJuay Chasd. 


IiAHIBY, Ranojit Chandba. 

The present conditions of student life do undermine traditional morality, by which 
I mean sense of duty to the members of one's family and society, and slacken 
family ties. This to some extent is inevitable. The idea of the joint family, 
which was regarded as the unit of the Indian social life, is now gradually feeing 
replaced by individualism. The danger is that no other sense of morality is taking 
the place of the old traditional morality and family ties, and the student# living 
away from their family are becoming more and more selfish. This must fee 
deleterious to their character. The only thing that can take the plaoe of traditional 
mortality and family ties is patriotism ana humanitarianism. The format is a 
political question. The latter may be cultivated. The latest form of humanitarian- 
ism in Bengal is Baishnnbism which preaches the equality of mankind by its relation 
with God. It would be very well to have a university in Navadwip with the object 
of spreading the idea of Vaishnab humanitarianism in Bengal. 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

The conditions under which many students now live in Calcutta and other big 
towns are not quite wholesome. Away from their natural guardians the students 
go on according to their own sweet will and pleasure. The so-called superintendents 
of hostels neither much care for nor are cared for by the students. A residential uni¬ 
versity is the beat cure for the evils wliioh the students engender in their existing 
surrounding. If no residential university be created, the evils can be combated by 
students being placed nnder good resident professors or warders—their number being 
proportionate to the number of students—lodged in big houses or barracks outeide 
the busy city Limits with a big compound attached to each hostel, so that necessary 
arrangements for games and sports may be made in the compound, and also with one 
or two common rooms in which students may have their weekly debates and discussions. 
The resident professor, or warden, should be held responsible for the conduct of 
students. Guardians should ordinarily correspond with the students through the 
resident professor. Religious training should be provided for in the hostels. 


Mahalanobis, Pbasanta Chandba. 

The conditions under which many students live is certainly deleterious to the 
physical health of the students. The only possible remedy is adequate housing 
accommodation. But the general level of living in such hostels should be strictly 
adjusted to the general economic! level of our people. 

The evil effects on character «r.; apt to bo much exaggerated. In this land of strong 
social prejudices and conservative tendencies it is easy to become unduly alarmed at the 
general Bohemian character which affo-ts, more or less, the average student life every¬ 
where. 

The senior graduate students may also be utilised to form the nuclei of small messes for 
a number of under-graduate students. It iH necessary to have an organic and vital basis 
for a proper development of the social life of students in Calcutta. In this connection 
Professor P. Geddes’s remarks at the Universities Congress of 1912 should receive careful 


'Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chajtd, 

I do not think that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta 
and elsewhere in Bengal are favourable to their moral development. Much improve, 
meat has already hear made in this respect by the new system of keeping attached 
hoarding houses, but I am not sure whether all schools and colleges are provided with 
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Hahtab, The Hon’bio Sir Bijay Chand— contd.— Haiira, Gopal Chandra— Maitea, 

Herambachandea. 


such boarding houses at present and whether these boarding houses are sufficient 
to giro the required accommodation in every case. To allow the students to lire in 
the obscure comers of the city amidst unhealthy surroundings and a heterogeneous 
multitude, far away from the eyes of their tutors and guardians, is to jeopardise their 
physical, intellectual and-moral culture. Every college or school which should be an * 
integral part of the University must have a complete mechanism in itself for the 
physical, intellectual and moral development of the students. They should be situated 
at a safe distance from the contaminated atmosphere of a city, each comprising 
within its area, a boarding house for the students, professors’ quarters where pro¬ 
fessors who live single should be accommodated, a hospital, and an extensive play¬ 
ground where out-door games should be practised. The advantages of accommodat¬ 
ing tutors in close proximity to the students are obvious—the former being in constant 
touch with the latter never lose their influence and control and the students being 
constantly under the eyes of their tutors have seldom any opportunity to go astray. 
Besides this, there should bo one or more tutors (as may bo necessary in consideration 
of the number of students in each mess) living with the students in the same mess 
to look to their discipline and comfort. If all the sohools and colleges can thus form 
a separate colony for themselves, the students may live and move in an atmosphere 
that is purely intellectual and free from the numerous evil influences of a city. It 
will no doubt deprive them, to a certain extent at least, of the multifarious experience 
of a city life, but they will get an excellent opportunity of cultivating the comradeship 
of a corporate life as well as other advantages mentioned above. For the better moral 
and intellectual culture of tho students holiday classes may be held at intervals to dis- 
ouss the social and economic problems of the country and to impart moral and reli¬ 
gious lessons, and it will bn compulsory on the students to attend a certain percentage 
of these discussions. Keeping in view, however, the peculiar family ties in India, some 
relaxation of the above system should he made in tho case of those students who live 
■with their families. They should be allowed to attend schools or colleges from their 
respective homos and even the students living in the college boarding houses should be 
given some days off at intervals to return to their home. Unattached messes should be 
allowed to exist where one finds that though away from colleges they are properly 
managed and have one or two teachers residing there as resident superintendents. 

I do not think that the conditions under which the studonts live at present have 
fc a baneful influence on the family ties. 


Maitea, Gopal Chandra. 

The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and in other large towns 
have an injurious influence on the health of many and on the moral character of some. 
Dyspepsia is a very common complaint of our students, and this is in many cases due to 
the ill-cooked food with which they arc served in hostels and messrs. It is not only 
necessary to see to tho quality and quantity of food-materials, but also to their prepara¬ 
tion. Their tiffin should consist of more wholesome food than sweet-meats obtained 
from the bazar. Physical exercise should be made compulsory. 

The temptations to which the studonts are exposed in towns coupled with tho absence 
of home-restraints sometimes prove too strong for them. Wise guidance in moral and 
other matters should rest with the superintendent of the hostel and groat care should 
be taken in the selection of this officer. Facilities should be provided for innocent amuse¬ 
ments and healthy recreations and activities like sports, outings, music, bioscope shows 
and magic lantern exhibitions. 


Maitea, Herambachandra. 

The phrase “ traditional morality ” is very vague. Western education has produced, 
and must produce, a change in the ideas and sentiments of those who have come under 
ite influence.. fa many respects it is decidedly a change for the better. If the 
democratic spirit which now prevails al! over the world—not in practical life alone* 
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Maitra, Henambachandka— cjiitd . —Majumdar, Panchan an—Majcmder, 

Narendrakvmar. 


but also in literature—has sometimes manifested itself among our students in an 
undesirable form, it ought to be noted that this is not confined to university students. 
It has also affected those who are outside the pale of the University ; and if the 
morality of young men living in large towns as students were oompared with that of 
*^oung men living an idle life in villages, I believe it would be found that the former as 
a class were morally superior to the latter. An attempt should be made to put down 
smoking among students and to prevent them from attending theatres where women of 
ill-fame are employed as actresses. As to indulgence in intoxicating drinks, it is hardly 
known among our students. Still Government has taken A step in the right direction in 
ordering that there should be no liquor shops between Beadon Street and Bowbazar 
Street. The area should be extended to Bagbazar Street as its northern and Dhurumtola 
Street as its southern limit, and all theatres of the class referred to above should be 
removed from this area. 

An attempt should be made to secure the services of teachers and of other men who 
may be regarded as competent to exercise control over young men, as superintendents of 
students' boarding-houses. 

Physical exercise should be encouraged and, within certain limits, enforced by colleges; 
and there should be medical officers for the supervision of all boarding-houses. 

Debating clubs and excursions under the guidance of professors should be organised 
by every college to develope a healthy corporate life. 


' Majumdar, Panchan an. 

Yes, in many cases they are the following;— 

(a) Temptations of city life. 

(b) Absence of home influence and of proper guardians. 

(e) Evil company. 

(d) Bad and adulterated food. 

There should be a resident superintendent in each hostel who ought to be a man of 
unexceptionable character. There should be occasional excursions into the country in the 
company of responsible professors. It would also be well if arrangements could be 
made for the students to pass their holidays in a health resort or sanitarium in the com¬ 
pany of some professor. 


Majcsjdkr, Nahkndeakumab. 

Yes. Briefly the causes are as follows :— 

(a) The ideal of “ home " life has been degraded. 

(b) The students, even when living with the family, spend much of their time in 

amusements outside. 

(c) The purity of family connections is not utilised or taken full advantage of. 

With the University (or the Government), the advantages of family Life are set at 

& discount in the existing system, which does not recognise even an elder brother as a 
proper guardian. 

In the hostels and licensed messes the influences of family relationships are 
ajjnent, and the traditions of a new corporate life in the student community which can, 
to some extent, replace home influences have not as yet developed. 

Want of proper, continued and extensive study of Sanskrit literature is the cause 
of students getting out of touch with the country’s ideals, which again has the effect 
of undermining traditional morality. 

The University should seek to satisfy communal ideals with regard to worship, 
food, and residential and kitchen arrangements in the attached hostels and messes; 
mid never discourage students living with their relations and guardians. In India 
It is the “ heme *” And the ** community ’’ (or " tamaj ") which have sought to 
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develope traditional morality and the comradeship of corporate life. And the present 
plan of hostels where students live far away from the men whom they love, -awi 
revere in their social relationships is not conducive to the development of individual 
character or of civic personality. 


Masood, Syed Ross. • 

Yes. Most students live in unhealthy quarters of the city in houses which under¬ 
mine their health owing to the dirt which surrounds them. 1 favour the creation of 
hostels in healthy places under the supervision of men whose character is above reproach 
add who hold a high place in the estimation not only of the public at large, but also of 
the student oommunity. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Char an. 


The conditions under which the students live either in Calcutta or elsewhere are not 
conducive to the growth of traditional morality or family ties of Indian life. The hostels 
axe no doubt an advantage in that they train the students in becoming self-reliant and 
resourceful; but want of proper guidance coupled with absolute freedom of action in 
immature years presente a serious obstacle to the cultivation of most of those virtues 
which are the main characteristics of Aryan culture and civilisation. Family ties are 
easily broken off and a spirit of selfishness and egotism is too early implanted in their 
nature to be easily eradicated in after life. 1 have observed the best students coming out 
of homes and faring much better in these respects. It is difficult to suggest a method 
whieh will combine both the systems particularly in Calcutta. The “ attached messes ” 
should be gradually abolished and in each hostel a thoroughly competent man should be 
appointed on a decent salary not only to act as guardian of the students, but also to 
impart to them moral instruction and the rules and practices of Indian family life. 
Students should be discouraged from theatre going and attending amusements other than 
athletic sports. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Maiiendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Yes. This is due to the want of proper oare of the students and to the want 
of proper training in matters of moral principles at)d personal hygiene. There should 
be compulsory physical training and compulsory training in hygiene. Examination 
on physical exercise should be the test for admission into universities. Establish¬ 
ment of a large number of residential institutions is necessary, in whieh students 
should be placed all the time throughout the course of their study under the direct 
control of the teachers. Thereby the studentB can be protected against injurious in¬ 
fluence and can get fuller opportunities of physical training and can learn discipline 
and comradeship. But such institutions should not be costly. 


Mitra, Ram Charan. 

The private messes in which many students now reside have a deleterious effect 
on ohftTacter and health, They should be compelled to live either under parental 
protection or in university messes. I should prefer their living in every case in 
university messes where they will be under the vfise guidance of superintendents . 
in matters of moral principle and of personal hygiene and will have protection 
AgMsst injurious Ib&wqss&s vnii. \sssr, Ssst sass&afo taSt 

I t w corporate 'file. 



QUE8TIONI7. 




M o h amma d, Dr. Wali—Mdxeejee, Adhab Chaxdba—Mitkerjee, Badha- 

EAKjO. 


■. Mohammad, Dr. Wadi. 


I am convinced that the best arrangement for securing the physical, moral and’ 
intellectual development of our youth is the creation of teaching and residential univer¬ 
sities. That the public welcomes the residential system is seen from the creation of hostels 
all over India and in the fact that the universities started at Benares and at Aligarh are 
residential in the strictest sense of the word. The system was introduced at Aligarh at 
the time of its inception, and the experience of 35 years has a!town the success and ad¬ 
vantages of a residential institution. At present Aligarh provides residence for over 
1,000 Btudents and serves as a model for others. The tutorial system which brings the' 
staff into intimate relations with the students, the residence of the teaohers with or near 
the students, the religious instruction both theoretical and practical, the monitorial system 
_jef the Btudents, the organised games and sjiorts, tire swimming bath, the students’ union 
and literary and scientific societies, the common dining hall, the fully equipped hospital 
with an adequate medical staff and, above all, the esprit de. corps engendered in this 
atmosphere, have turned out men who in the words of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province, Sir Charles Crosthwaite, “ have the character of being upright and 
manly, loyal to the Government under whose protection they live, courteous and respect¬ 
ful without servility, and fitted by their training for the practical work of their life.” 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

Certainly. 

There are several causes but the chief causes are—bad surroundings and bad company. 

We should organise a profession of self-sacrificing men of high character to look after 
the welfare of our students. If European gentlemen join the ranks of this profession, 
it is essential that they should acquire a thorough knowledge of the vernacular. It w'ould 
not be difficult to got such men among the Indians. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 


Yes ; the causes are as follows:— 

(a) The students are discouraged from living in houses with distant relations who are 

not recognised by principals and boards as proper guardians. Home influences 
are thus set at a discount. 

(b) Extreme and supercilious supervision of the ins and outs of a student’s life and 

that of his friends and acquaintances which destroys self-respect ; repression 
of outside college activities as “ political.” 

(e) Lack of education in sanitation, personal hygiene and personal purity. 

(d) Under-feeding*and mal-nutrition in hostels and messes. 

The following steps will help in the realisation of the ideal- 

(i) In athletics the colleges should supply a supervising instructor. Colleges 
should seek to provide opportunities for play and for correct physical exercises 
through the gymnasium and through supervised play on the college grounds 
as well as swimming where possible. 

{ii) Encouragement of debating clubs, evening gatherings which will contribute to 
the college's music and art, of dramatics, of a college journal, of oollege exhi¬ 
bitions, etc. Inter-oollegiate debating, which was first systematised in the 
East. i", 

(iii) Kneonragenwnt of gardening, 

(it) An improved diet in the hostels; the practice of supplying students with lunch¬ 
eon especially to those who work for long hours continuously In the labora- 
, tories. '■ , 'i: 
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ftindpals and professors should stimulate activities for economic/ educational ■'# 
and sooial improvement based on regional surveys. The oolite should lsxfii ; ;j; 
: a social and civic centre of the oollege district; furthering in the 
plans, for example, for the improvement of hygienic and sanitary coadwep^^: 
the development of cottage industries, the organisation of night sobodls; ff^ viv 
day-labourers and peasants, civic betterment and country beaulaficatka^r^ 
hotter roads and better and "more profitable agriculture. • 
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present policy of repressing every kind of social work for which the abundant 
■■■■«Mkgies of students' are finding useful occupation, of treating a voluntary 
teabher of a night-school as a “ political undesirable ” saps the roots of discipline and wi$ 
development of a healthy uivic conscience and a robust sooial spirit of the college. Suoh 
'activities are part of the natural and healthy expansion of college life and if they are not' 
raoagnised as such, but inhibited in an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion the inevit-' 
Able results are demoralisation, ill-feeling and want of discipline. 


Mukhebji, Panchakandas. 


I cap only speak of Calcutta students, as I have practically no experience of student? 
living elsewhere in Bengal. Calcutta students may be divided into two classes:— ' 

(a) Those who reside in Calcutta with their natural guardians: the only complaint 
i‘-■ in their case is that they neglect physical culture to the detriment of their 

health. I think that a compulsory system of physical training should be 
introduced in all schools and colleges and that students should be required 
to submit a certificate of physical fitness along with a certificate of character 
for admission to the university euaminations. 

(J) Those who come from the mofussil and reside in hostels and messes: Home influences 
and surroundings are the greatest factor in forming and strengthening the 
.; Bengali character : the student who has to leave his home for purposes of 

education in the metropolis is away from these character-forming influences 
at a period of his life when the impulses and emotions are stronger than the 
faculties of reason and understanding. How the question of questions is this 
* —is there in the hostel or in the mess a substitute for the student’s home 

influences and surroundings 1 The answer must be an emphatic negatiye-r 
specially with reference to the large hostels accommodating hundreds of 
students. The remedy appears to me to be two-fold :— 
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Xi) To afford to the students educational facilities near their home, i.e~, to multiply 
colleges in the mofussil, so that there may not be a large exodus of mofuasil 
students to Calcutta. 

(il) To have small hostels in Calcutta accommodating not more than fifty students 
and under the direct supervision of one or more teachers: such hostels 
should preferably be community hostels where full opportunities should 
be given to observe religious practices. 


f ■ Naik, K. G. 

ot say that the traditional morality of the students is undermined in the 
r , There the wise individual guidance of the professors inoharge of messes and 1 
•, on the contraiy, goes a great way in strengthening the character and family ties of 

]pi«fcya^ P ait > if hay at all. It would ^ 

i Unkfjsw iff ^nuliulrl rtf kllAiiimo mnonnu iA tin IrtHnful all fhn AfsIWas '* 



. Sels that they learn* to be more liberal and derive the far-reach! 
wise guidance in matters social, religions and educational, under a resident 
tendant. 

MM8 in religions training should be formed and compulsory physical 
should be introduced in all colleges. Each student should satisfy the collie an 
that he takes an active part in some one of the games, or takes some form of e» 
'iitnme. This, together with strict hostel life, wcmW bring discipline and com: 
amongst students. 


Nandi, Mathura Kanta. 





rffe-j /Sfce conditions under which many student* live in Calcutta and elsewhere fa BaUfp li;':* 
v:4re*K>t quite favourable to their physical health or to the formation of a strong and pw*Stf 
fcl&kmcter. In many cam they live without proper supervision, without frequent oppOf»^ 
Itinitieo of coming in contact with superior minds, and are too often left to themaervea* 


;i|30to moral atmosphere and physical surroundings in which they live are in many oasee 
unwholesome. No provision is made for physical exercise and training. 

V,V- Better organisation and better supervision are necessary. Cbre should be taken in 
the selection of houses and sites for messes and hostels as regards locality, ventilation \' 
and light. Every college should have its own messes attached to it, and these should be 
visited in turn by the professors at least thrice a week when they may have an oppof- 
tunity of talking with the students on moral principles hr on personal hygiene; or some ' . 
two or three may combine in a group to look after the messing arrangements for their 
fcqye. A visiting committee may be formed from the staff of the colleges concerned for 
s<i4h» purposes stated above. Facilities for games should be increased in connection with, 
every college as well as with inter-collegiate sports and games. Weekly gatherings of ’ 
i eoBege-students may be held at Borne central places to be addressed by men of character. 


Nandy, The Hon’hle Maharajah Sir Mantndka Chandra. 

The following steps are essential for the development of a healthy corporate 
life in the college:— , ’ 

(a) Hostels should be self-governing institutions. 

(b) There should he arrangements for moral and religious training of students, 

! c) Home life of students under guardians should not be discouraged aa now. 
d) Professors and students should undertake surveys and work together for dyie 
betterment. Both university and college authorities are fighting shy of 
- the social and educational endeavours of the student#, '\#*i 

(«) Steps should be taken to keep student*, withid college and hostel discipline.; 
r'’ In hostels the students by reason of their oonstant mixing with oomradae 

£•,, gradually lose their prejudices. Thus they gradually neglect the soda! 

* v . , rules. Very few among the students become Immoral in spite of many 
ft; 1 ',:-' , temptation# existing in Calcutta or elsewhere. -ifi 



Nor& Bengal ZamimJarB’ Association,- 

mess or hostel rules to some extent undermine family tb»4» 
ly, sometimes brothers andoousmareading in different edute* 
live in separate mease*andhoirtel*. ThisbarSbould 
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y['¥*x* The ffon'ble Bai Baijha Chasak, Bahadur. ' ‘,;|^ 

causes are want of sympathetic and loving guidanoe and. in many 0 $£tfi^ 
Facilities should be provided for compulsory physical exercise and training. 


B Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 

am unable to answer this question with any confidence as my knowledge of the 
Stipns of student life in Bengal is rather out-of-date, but I should be safe m saying 
there is still room for considerable improvement in this respect. 

HSh ?«*»*'• *• ■/> . _ 

i"‘ •' 

.>■ Bay, Dr Bidhan Chandra. 

‘ . >„ ■ ^ 

conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
;i|!®0hgel are not of the best. The school boy is accustomed to five in a joint family where 
»»fcu*»fiy gets support and moral guidance from the family members, and when 
!" he enters college and begins residing in the towns he loses his bearings in a yrtep. The 1 
t Ceuses leading to the physical and moral deterioration are the following :— 

{a} Financial state of the students and the struggle for existence. There is a good 
ri,, proportion of students who oorae to college full of earnest purpose to educate 

if.: ; themselves proper^ Some of thorn are comfortably placed in fife and 

jSVw'; happily bear the strain well. But there is a fair number who do not know 

how to meet the expenses of oollege education or of monthly board and 
it-- . lodging. They have to depend on individual charity and sometimes to 

reside in a private family as an upper subordinate. If these latter students 
i fy'Jl etc rich in natural gifts, they find help from individuals, oolleges and 

fi t;:,," universities in the form of scholarships, etc. But if they are not equipped 

IS; 1 ;,,- . witli intelligence proportionate to their zeal for study, they make up for the 

■y~ f : ;” V of intelligence by hard work; they take no exeroise — they want to make 

f-• ' the most of their opportunities. They have to look to their studies and also 

to find out the ways and means to support themselves. Such divided atten- 
fv. „ ti°n may result in failures. A disappointed oreature is a playground for aQ 

u*ills, moral and physical. 

0^ Again, there is a large body of poor student? to whom the college work is not 
an ond in itself, bnt is only a means to earn some form of livelihood. . They , 
fef'iV want to do tfie most in the shortest period of time and‘get some sort of & 

degree; they are often badly equipped physically and mentally and a break. 
gKtfjlj) . down easily follows. . ■ -i 

Others there are (and such students are to be found in all countries) to whom 
|Eta7 Af;,;'» oollege degree is necessary to give them a social status: they have before 
Ba-pfrl:. them no high standard of education to attain to, they drift along with the 
current of life around. They seem quite satisfied that they are studying 
i ■ something, or attending some college, and it does not matter much to them 

v - "whether they are successful or otherwise at the examinations and naturally 

B*mv • it* 7 ® plenty of time in hand for them to run riot with their mental 

Kpt4 physical opaatatatfon.._ 


Joak wtggest the followmg remediee 

, in over-crowdir^ in colleges and,in the professions by drafting ana 

gi'fW 6 students to courses of ‘ agriculture and applied bmmmitii 

80 w# Mt, the desire to do the mpafe 

faeftltiix> ’PV&W not be go over-powering- . 






(i>) Organisation of charitable societies to support the deserving 
These will replace the present mode of individual charity. 

(iii) It may be possible for the colleges to induce industrial and coi 
?.a' , who employ intelligent workers, (printing presses, business 

these boys some work to do (say daring the vacations), for 

> i . will be paid (and the University might co-operate with the oolleges i 

[j: respect). The hoys could then pay their own way through college and 

' be subjected to the humiliation of having to depend on chanty. ; ‘ 

The second reason for the present state is tins :—Most of the professions, 

■ over-crowded, are taught in institutions which can only admit a limited hW 
dents (e.g., the Medical College). The number of such institutions in a pn 
Bengal is limited. “There axe always four times as many applications as vacancies to bef: 


filled. The result is that only the best qualified are admitted. Therefore, although thft. 

: University allows a student to study medicine as soon as he matriculates, he has 
to obtain the B.A. degree in order to stand a sure chance of admission into the 
v College. The result is that the mediocre student has to struggle along in a course parhapS*; .; 
ill-suited to his faculties for four years before he can join the Medical College. 

• wander, then, that he breaks down sometimes. .. 

' _ ■ More institutions should be opened where the students could start on the professiona*’;; 
course immediately after matriculation. . 

There is a large amount of ignorance among the youths regarding the element* 
Of personal hygiene and morality. They need to be guided, while they live away frmjjt 
home, amidst new surroundings and temptations of town life. To remedy this I would 


suggest the employment on a large scale of medical inspectors of colleges. They would - 
be selected with a view to look after the physioal well-being of the youths and also > 
afford nttch guidance and help os they may need. It is a fact that a youth confides mbr*i|,; 
in n tactful and sympathetic doctor than even in liia near relatives. 

Associations, both collegiate and inter-collegiate, should be formed and encouraged, 
by the authorities of the college for physical training, drilling, voluntary nursing 
philanthropic work, sports, musical training, and so on. There should be an outlet for- 
enesgy in various farms of healthy occupations and recreations, which would develop* m >■; 
healthy mind in a healthy body. ; 


Ray, Rad Biswambar, Bahadur. 

Yes. Some of the causes are:— 

(a) Insufficiency of accommodation. 

fl>) Want of strict supervision generally and particularly in personal hygiene, 
(e) Want of place for physical exercises. 

\d) Want of moral lessons being imparted to them. 




, Ray, Jooes Chasdra. 

,’<'V •*' \o 

V.-’-.'"jJlftb Generally speaking, the morality of students bring in messes and 
Bengal, cither in Calcutta or elsewhere, is satisfactory. There are no doubt 
temptation* in Calcutta, but 1 believe the measures at present adopted to 
Against the injurious influence are sufficient. There are a tow who tfirewvfl 
^ ; b<t*TVbdwve no amount of supervision can cure the evil mind. Lectures on 
' “ principle* axe desirable. The greatest obstacle which confronts *^ 

b the WeH-known antagonism of the western arid eastern idatis * * 
and the East generally never countenanced indu%enoe on the part £ 
'“Ike fleet. , -' t Hwir,^idt*l / «todettt ‘is' A JBram'm&sZ.ari,,:#: 
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■jaoHe^e students, whether they are living m meases or oolite hostels. Learning 
ftsbwn sake was unknown ia India, while this doctrine is preached from the uaiver- 
M&dtfae colleges, as if man has to Ive in a dreamland of mere learning. The object* ■ 
aarning most he clearly defined before one is admitted as a student. If the object 
roiritual advancement, and not mere material civilisation, the student life in messes 
Iwfltelsshall have to be guided and fostered in an atmosphere of spirituality. If I 
hhjetgl hg as materialistic os in the West, nothing need be done to gain it other than 
safeguards usually adopted at present. V';,> 


Ray, Manmathanath. 


g ^ It te uni wsallv recognised that the absence of any moral or religious basis is one 
pjf the greatest delects of the present system of education. Godless education has in 
Cases undermined traditional morality and family ties and has also been deleterious 
fj'thf^the character or physical heatlh of the students, mostly in case? of students living in 
('VbIISH and also in cases of some families where no discipline 1 b maintained. It is unfor- 
tua&te that the recommendations of the Commission of 18112 suggesting'the introduction 
‘ of moral education did not find favour with the Government, or the defect would have 
beenremovad long ago. The moral instruction of our students should immediately be 
'.'taken in hand. \ So far as religious instruction is concerned, it should be limited to the 
common fundamental basis for all religious faiths. Sectarian institutions are not desirable 
i;'«t..the present time; they will greatly impede the progress of India in other matters 
YPhyStaal education shoujd also be made compulsory. 

i";? An allied problem is that of civic education, and I can do no better'than refer to the 
'Sughah translation of Dr. Kerschenstciner’s Education for Citizenship, in the intro* 
Auction to whioh book Dr. Sadler points out, “ This book will be a landmark in the 
history °f education. It is a book of ideas which have been realised in practical adminis¬ 
tration.” Every student should be made to feel that he is an active and useful member of 
■ society; and the bead should always be opened through the heart. 


Ray, Rames Chandka. 

§' i, , J have very scanty experience of student life elsewhere than in Calcutta. Speak- 
ing of Calcutta students, I do believe that the manner in which they live, tends to “ under- 
ivitume traditional morality and family ties, and tends to be deleterious to the character and . 
physical health of students.” 

causes to which I Attribute these are:— 

The absence of men of character from their circle. Students live in meases as 
ge>’ outcasts, uncared for or perhaps positively looked down upon by the local 

residents. There is no social or even formal intercourse between the students 
111^, ■. ‘ and the permanent Calcutta residents. 

■‘(4$ The system of compulsion whereby students of one institution, rather than star* 
P&iy dents of one village or distriot, mesa together. Not much cordiality or kindness 
grows between men of different districts who chum together, say, for a couple 
Kf^'V of years ox so. 

neighbourhood of undesirable women and of low class people is a source of 
8*®*^ contamination. All unfortunate women should be shifted to one end . 1 
BHjffsfot ■'tfax* towns.. 

3me absence of healthy, occupations and amusements, the indifferent sort of houses 
bad hygiene in and about them, the indifferent sort of food supped and.. .. 
Kl'ffe :'' 1 '- fee fodisoriminafo mgKm' drawn op-by themselves—in accordance with UwfgYp 
^B^V0>'apperit«.,and..kngth .of purse,’rather than with the needs of their body, 
^^^^-;S^.'Vwy.. 'jmhatiV»va n d unconsciously imbibe habits and traits of obartMsdft--;? 






Bay, Raaus Osxsv&A~~oonid. 
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^$$i£"'an4 respect There are many kinds and classes of people who' eaa mmmmf 
wad respect, bat it is impossible for the educational authorities to keep ai» 4 :t«ti#Mspt^ 
nil kinds and sorts of people. The only class of men, therefore, upon' wbi/akfpMm^ 
authorities have strong hold and who are beet able to command love and respect 
^.defMMn. . "’ v--i 

: Bat with regard to teachers and profeeeors ( I refer to Indians) in this connbt^tl 
there are four drawbacks:— ' ' ■? 

. -- • (i) The pay they receive is inadeqaate; hence, they are compelled to. Uye' ; s|im^ 

shabbily and to have reoourse to writing note-books or M keys” or 
•. private tuition. This leaves them little leisure and leas heart few theihupitti^l 

work. And this also has caused the teaching profession to he the 'fcsij^|| 

* ; ’ hunting ground for would-be lawyers, or for those ease-loving, jhysios^jC^; 

/ S' ■' weak men who would be failures in other walks of life. -7 .--?vKj| 

»',*•(h) As a olasa they lack enthusiasm for their profession and love it because it ffl»fe3ae?S 
jV‘* _ them to live. • \ 

if.V’; (in) They lack up-to-date knowledge of all that is happening in the world to-day in 
matters educational—having neither the money to subscribe for up-to-date - 

* ;. books and journals, nor the leisure nor the inclination to be up-to-date, 

their emoluments scare away all such. ' .’/'ItS 

{hr) They are as a olass ease-loving, physically indifferent,and positivelyav«rtO:$fej 
games and sports. 

(v) They are most of them married and possess a regular army of children by fJSpM 
time they enter the profession. - '^'4$ 

Granting, therefore, that it is teachers who should be in charge of students’ messes ,, 
«nd‘remembering the disabilities that teacherB in this country labour under. Wo MUSl 'f 
; inevitably fall back upon European teachers imported from the best educational institu*. 

; 1 tkms in England. Unmarried European teachers (or teachers whoso wives are at home) : 
. who are well known for their sympathy towards students and who have Bportive tO^Ti 
, denaics should, for the present, be put in charge of students’ hostels and to each suofa 
'.’./European teacher should be attached two Indian teachers to be specially recruited on > 
. high salary. These Indian teachers will gradually replace the European teachers. T®h;< 
recruiting of Indian teachers in future should be on the principle of the best pay for 
the best man. Unless this is done, unless the profession of teaching be made sufficiently 
attractive and honourable, we must choose between the two evils— viz,, that of angh.4 
citing oar boys with an eternal round of European superintendents or that of hayi)^ ii||l 
Sham superintendent in the person of a hungry, needy, indifferent school master towboat 
the salary be get® for the purpose is of greater moment than the interest, of the boys, f, 

I will have the superintendents mix freely with the students, participating M 
joys and sports, in their trials and tribulations. There may be separate kitchen#, tartttpt| 
dining haU must be one—in which the superintendents shall dine with the boys ftfahougfe-f 
at sufficient distances to preserve the rules of caste. Some kind of prayer must be mad* 
CompulBory. I will eschew luxuriously furnished apartments or costly 
much conformity should be kept up with regard to their mode of living in these l*eisilSgp/ 
houses as can possibly be done in imitation of the primitive simplicity of an /gt$iifitjjg| 
'Bengali's jnofuaail home Neither the rigours of asceticism nor the luxuries of a palace 
S'^Bjrjphce fn the temporary homes of Bengali students, • 

The mistake is too often made of looking upon grown beys as spoon-fed babia('to'&f! 
birehed at pleasure. The time has come when a change should be made. Students 
J^W/fawsted largely and their sentiments and feelings must- be respected sure 
ipaformal gathering!, resistant peMonal communication with student# by tkt 4 
Matidahta, occaskBisdiestmtie# when possible, should he the landing featuresof all 
bouses. A broad-hearted sympathy, a genuine love for the scholarsdevelope 

* ship and ensure the beet discipline rather than bmnibusfuls of vkatee and. eh 
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.Jhbt must bb with the boys, among ibe-boys and about the 
teacher* whose magnetism baai 
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or of Saint Xaviers to undertake this duty of acting as suge^’ifi 
gtotendmts, ;it being always stipulated that all proselytising work be given up in the ! 

boarding bouses f ( mention them by the way as the class of material I would weleome" ■ 
S||4be : snpsriatendente of boardinghouses. ■’ 

i^ply to question 18,1 have tried to answer a great portion of this. Besides tih*% w 
pp|ftoiw there, I would lay stress on the following points:—* . 

—Consistently with the length of their purse, the best diet scales’«hwQ^|'!| 
pf'rC'ljj,,' be prepared for the use of students. This can be done by having a large numbof 

'«• of recommended Indian menus or by having medical men of the locality tdi^ 
V- interest in these poor students and instruct them from time to time. Adtdi'w 

ffll ' teration, bod cooking and unusual pilfering are very common among 

, managed hoarding houses. I cannot speak of Government boarding houseSi:'?^ 

' Surely something should be done in this respect .'?$ 

' . (ii) Physical exercises .—If medical examiners are appointed to schools, the stu* .‘.V 
dents’ health should be examined periodically and the amount and kind of /•’,* 

' < ''W exercise proper to eaoh should be staled. In the absence of such an orgamea- v 

; tion, the Y. M, C. A- may be asked to organise sports and gymnasiums. At 

any rate, each boarding house should have a play-ground and gymnasium,::. 
and physical exercises must be made compulsory. 

fjii) I would abolish the system of having cubicles. I would have halls—the super-. 

intondents lying among the pupils. 

(iv) The boy scout movement should be made compulsory. ; ; 

It would be possible to make the permanent residents of Calcutta take some intwtrii 
in and feel for the boys, by having in each boarding house a committee of visitors— ", 
Consisting partly of teachers of different schools, partly of missionary men, partly of 
. medical men and partly of men of light and leading. Lectures, parties, and socials 
». should bo encourage*!. — 

As the object of education is to produce the highest type of life, I cannot think ,J. ; 
separately of the school or college and the hostel; eaoh is but tho complement of the 
Other. That being so, I advocate compulsory residence in tho school or oollege hostel,. ... 
wherever a student does not live with his bond fide guardian. The main features of 
hostel life, in the case of college students should be as fellows :— 'T^w'fl 

(A) Till we get the proper kind of teachers trained in Bengal, for a hostel of one 

dred pupils, a resident European superintendent, with three resident Bengali 
" educationists as joint superintendents, should Jive with the students—ahanag:;.^ 

the same food with the students (except in the case of the European j, 

• in the mo hall with the students and participating in the students’ games 
H. ■*’*• and sports. Such superintendents should, by preference, be bachelors. 

possible, a large number of smaller hostels is preferable to one of un m anage- 
’</• able proportions. .■* 

1 . (B) Monitor assistants elected in rotation every month from among the students, a*; if; 

vt ■ common club and organised sports and games—these should be important 

;!,)' ' ijl features of hostels. The internal management of hostels should be left to ;£•! 

;■»>: the monitor and, in the club, debates on all subjects should bo encouraged,, 

■; * including polities, within reasonable limits. Concurrent development of tfasr^r; 

£%%*■., S body and brain through organised games and sports, rather than through 

rigid syllabus 0f gymnastic exercises; a supply of cheerful formB<rfreca^^t. 
ICi; •’ tion and oonatant lively occupations during the, period of freedom. ..fwBi'.Vi; 
. ; . . work; dose and constant personal touch with the superintendents, 

'fyj. s and other men of oharactwr -go further than abstract moral lessons or l«Kj§| 

sotted totba needs of the growing boy are a great necessity in fhif ecnhttn M 

anAAlTVa nnrf nm 
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Frequent variations in the menu are also necessary. Regular and systematic 
weights and measures of all inmates must be taken and recorded. It is a 
mistake to attach a low-paid medical officer to a hostel and to expect his 
hearty services. It is always nocessary to pay him well. 

(D) Hostel life should, as far as possible, imitate the simple life of an ordinary middle 

class Bengali. 

(E) Dimly lighted halls, rather than darkened cubicles for throe pupils, should be used 

for the night’s rest and a superintendent should lie in the middlo of the 
students. 

For the sehool-boys, the following special provisions should be made:— 

(1) I would have the present high English schools with ten classes and an infinite 

number of sections, split up into middle schools with six lower classes and 
high schools with the four upper classes—so as not to allow grown up boys to 
mix with boys of tender age. 

(2) In the ease of school hostels, no hostel or jwrtion of it should accommodate in 

one hall and under one superintendent more than twenty students. 

(3) Monitors may be selected, but will have fewer powers and privileges. 

(4) I will have the hours of study at school considerably curtailed, the dieting 

systematically looked after by trained medical experts taking of tiffin made 
compulsory and regular weights and measurements kept. The child’s brain 
is only capable of exorcising a limited amount of force and, if excessive 
demands are mode on the intellectual side, the result is obtained at the 
expense of moral aberration ; while, on the other hand, too rigorous a moral 
discipline is apt to be accompanied by intellectual deficiency, and au inferior 
physique. 


Bat, Satis Chandra. 

It is a lamentable fact that the morality and family ties of the youfcha of 
Bengal -have been seriously undermined. But I have reasons to believe that the 
result is due more to social, economic and even political causes than to the conditions 
under which they live in Calcutta and the mofussil. Over these causes, the Univer¬ 
sity, I am afraid, can exercise very little control. Prominent among the social 
causes are the want of early religious training, the ignorance and “ soft ” treatment 
of parents, and the introduction of various kinds of sports, clubs-and amusements, 
which, as the means of strengthening social life, are often confounded with the end. 
A vague idea of democratic equality and corrupt individualism is abroad. The young 
men are chafing under unsatisfied aspirations and are thinking of and acting under 
the influence of vague ideals. The forces that are at work are quite 1 enough to dis¬ 
turb the balance of voung and immature minds. But there are aggravating political 
,'( ivisps at work. The existing relations between the rulers and the ruled do not 
conduce to that happy identity of interests which is essential to the well-being of the 
State. These have been accentuated by the methods of every-day administration. 
The treatment which self-respecting young men receive at the hands of the agents 
Of Government has tended to a loss of confidence in the justice of the British adminis¬ 
tration ; and in their impatience to find a remedy they have exhibited an amount of 
temper and excitability which sober-minded parents have found difficult to seftten or 
curb, either by persuasion or threat. The various imported articles of finery and 
clothing materials have at the same time produced in the minds of the young men a 
sense of false decency which has been unfortunately confounded with good manners 
■ and gentlemanly conduct. Here also, the means of outward decency have been con¬ 
founded with the end. The parents experience great difficulty in preventing the 
temptation, and attempts to do so are either resisted or evaded. To this disturbance 
Vsjf 'thn Bocial order, secular education, carried to excess in pursuance of a policy of 
reltgkms non-intervention, has contributed its fair share. For while the young men 
are Indiscriminately imitating western habits of life, without adopting the religion of 
West, they are gnawing up without the least leaven of religious influence. This 
then is tim crowning cause of the min of character of our students. 
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Rbyazuddin, Syed, Quazi— Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sbi Nath, Bahadur— Roy, The 
Hon’ble Babu Sdrendra Nath—Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhaovati — Baityal. Nisi- 
Santa —Sapbu, The Hon’ble Dr. Tkj Bahahuki 


Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi. 

To a certain extent I consider it does demoralise character and cause health to 
deteriorate. Moral and religious instruction should be imparted according to the religi¬ 
ous tenets of students. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

The present system is tolerably good. More opportunities should be provided for 
physical training. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

I do not consider that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta 
and elsewhere in Bengal are such as to undermine traditional morality and family tie# 
or to be deleterious to the character or physical health of the students. 


Sahay. Rai Bahadur Bhaovati. 


I do think that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta are such 
as to undermine traditional morality and family ties and to be deleterious to character 
and physical health of the students. I attribute this partly to miscellaneous company 
in hostels and in messes, and mainly to the transition from the old order to the new. 
I would recommend the institution of small hostels for students of the Bame way of life 
and thinking and of the same age as the best means of preserving their morality and 
protecting them for injurious influences. A big hostel with a miscellaneous population 
fosters a corporate life of an undesirable kind and should be discouraged. As for the 
heed for personal hygiene and physical culture, it is to some extent a question of means 
and leisure and largely of the habits of life. So far or it is ft question of habits of life, 
improvement in it is tv matter of time and experience ; and so far as it is a question of 
means and leisure, too much has already been done in this direction. A concourse of 
miscellaneous people in an institution, which must therefore be worked onlines common 
to the whole body of men for which a hostel caters, is bound to extinguish all that is good 
And noble in individuals and to train t hem up in what is at best the average of humanity, 
if not to expose to the influence of the habits and views of the preponderating element 
in it. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 


A better type of teachers should be provided. 


Safru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

I cannot answer this question with reference to Calcutta or Bengal as I have 
, no local knowledge. But if this question were put to me with reference to the 
United Provinces, I would unhesitatingly say that within my experience of the last 
twenty years or so I have notuhad any occasion to find fault with the morality of 
our young men. I think a large majority of them lead steady and temperate live* 
and 1 do not think it is correct to say that family ties have been undermined. Ob 
. the contrary, what has sometimes struck me is that bur students too much sub- 
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ordinate their individual tastes and inclinations to the will of the family. The , 
hold of the family in India oyer the individual is far stronger than outsiders 
realise. To a certain extant it is desirable that it should he so. Carried to on 
excess it retards the growth of the individual. 1 do not know whether the expression 1 
‘ traditional morality ' as used in this question, is intended to have, reference 
to the religious side of the students also. . If it has, I must say that I do not afr ; 
all share the view held in certain quarters that our students are growing up into 
irreligious or godless persons. Very often this viow is based upon imperfect or 
Incorrect data. When authority is not implicitly obeyed the tendency is to attribute 
this to a want of religious spirit. J decline to admit the validity of this point of 
view. My experience shows that so far from our students being irreligious they are 
much more religious in the working of their mind and in the actual habits of their 
lives than we are entitled to expect from young men of thoir age. In fact, what 
I have notioed is that there is always too much readiness among thorn to accept as 
religious truth, whatever tradition and family associations require them to do. 
Some religious movements in the country, which have for some time past carried on 
vigorous religious propaganda have also not left students untouched. Taking all 
these facts into consideration I have no reason to believe that there is any material 
weakening of the hold of traditional morality or any appreciable alienation from 
religion among the students. Western materialism, which was in fashion a gene¬ 
ration ago, does not hold the field now. I ain, however, free to confess that there is 
room for improvement in regard to comradeship, discipline and corporate life. 


Sahkar, Gofal Chandra. 

My answer is in the affirmative. Home of the causes to which this state of things 
may be attributed are these :—• 

(a) The overcrowding in some of the hostels and messes owing to the difficulty 
of providing sufficient accommodation for nil non-resident students. 

(fe) The unsatisfactory arrangements for supervision. 

(c) The want of suitable play-grounds, libraries or rending rooms in most of 

the hostels and messes. 

(d) The personal influence of teachers is very little felt by students outside the 

school or the college. 

The following steps may be suggested :— 

(i) The admission of non-resident students info any institution should be strictly 

limited to the number for whom satisfactory residential arrangements can 
be made. 

(ii) The superintendents of hostels and messes should be such members of the' 

school or the college staff as are capable of commanding the respect of the 
student® and of influencing their character by their own example. 

(iii) Satisfactory arrangements should be made for outdoor games and sports aa 

well as for intellectual recreation. 

(»v) Members of the school and the college staff should mix more freely and 
frequently with the students. 


Sarkar, Kalipada, 

Tes, in towns, hut not in villages, 

■ ,,, Absence of proper guardians and the general poverty of the students are the chief : 
causes. * 

Good text-hooks for study, good teachers at school and good guardians at home ; 
to instruct and inspire with high ideals, more expenditure on playing fields and physical 
training apparatus, and property supervised hostels vyill improve matter*' ^ 
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Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyarat.na— 'Sastri, Rai Rajkndra Chandra, Bahadur— 
Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 


Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna. 

The conditions under which many students now live ate such as to undermine' 
traditional morality and family ties and to be deleterious to the character and the 
physical health of the students. Traditional morality and family ties suffer because 
the students now living in the hostels and licensed messes find no opportunities for 
cultivating them. If instead of this arrangement , they are made to live as members of 
the families of their gurus or teachers, they will be able to Beoure not only an effective 
protection against injurious influences, but also a wise guidance necessary for their moral 
welfare. For their physical welfare, arrangements should be made at the college by way 
of establishing a common gymnasium and encouraging the pursuit of various athletic 
sport a For the development of their corporate life: — 

(а) The residential quarters of the gurus and their respective wards should, in the 

first instance, bo placed close to lhe college, so that the constant presence of 
the college before their eyes would foster in thorn the belief that though 
they have to live separately for getting the benefit of personal care and 
attention of their gurus , they belong to. and together form, one body of 
which the college is but a concrete emblem. 

(б) The teachers should mix freely with one another and should have no galling" 

distinction of anv kind among themselves. The European professors, for' 
instance, should have no separate sitting accommodation, and no subject 
should be. unduly undervalued, as Sanskrit is now done, inasmuch as a 
professorship in this subject carries a much smaller salary than that carried 
by most other subjects, cjj., English, history, economics, physics, chemistry,- 
etc, 

(c) Next, the teachers should not only mix with those students under their care, 
but also visit those that live in their own families at residences and should” 
take their guardians into their confidence in all possible ways. 

(</) Lastly, the students should meet one another not only in their class rooms, but 
also in the debating clubs and libraries and common-rooms under the guid¬ 
ance of their teachers and thereby multiply their intellectual relations, which 
should bo supplemented by such other relations as will grow if they’ also meet 
one another in the gymnasium and on the play-grounds and in social gather 
ings. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Extension of the hostel system under proper safeguards and a strict system of 
supervision by the Government and the University may be relied upon for the removal 
of the baneful influences under wbioh t.ho students in Calcutta and elsewhere, but mostly in 
Calcutta, livo at. the present day. I would insist on the professors and teachers living 
with their pupils in the hostels maintained or subsidised by' the Government and the 
University. As it is, hostel life in Calcutta has proved an unmixed evil and much of the 
obnoxious political propaganda, there is reason to believe, has been hatched in the' 
hostels. Hostel system should be thoroughly overhauled before its extension on a large 
scale oan bo advocated. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 


The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta are far from satis-' 
factory, but it should be stated at the outset that these conditions have been vastly ,. 
; improved during the past few years. Those who have any knowledge of these ccm- 
dirions twenty or thirty years ago may well be pardoned for thinking that the 
has not been slight. . 
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' ^ Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta— contd. —Sbal, Dr. Brajewdranath. 

ordinary ciroumstaaccs no respectable Hindu family, of, however narrow 
means, is likely to receive a stranger student (to live with them) as a boarder. A few 
-students are received into respeotable households as tutors, but even this is not often 
met with. The result is that most of the students, who cannot find room in our 
ihostels and whose parents do not live in Calcutta, live with more or less distant rela¬ 
tives who are their guardians. Where the household is satisfactory, traditional 
morality and family ties are not likely to be very different from what the students have 
ibeen accustomed to in their own homes. Where the guardianship iB nominal, the only 
hope for the student lies in his at once realising his responsibility for his own life and 
conduct. In his relatives’ house, he is probably in as favourable a position as students 
in other lands for keeping straight under the sense of responsibility. The great 
ahange from school to university intellectual life should be the passing from a life 
tender tutors to one accompanied by much greater freedom. If it were not for political 
■troubles, Indian students living under guardians would probably compare not un¬ 
favourably with those of other lands, especially in their application to study. 

’, The real difficulty in a great number of cases is the poverty of the student, and the 
. Introduction of the expensive residential system advocated by some, ignores this 
poverty and fails to take account of the advantage of training of character by means 
of freedom. The student must live with relatives because ho cannot meet the ex¬ 
penses of a hostel or mess. Such a student may have to be contented with wretched 
Accommodation and food, and his health suffers. Quite probably he comes from a 
hod school, is imperfectly grounded, knows only defective, methods of study and hiB 
lodging offers little or no privacy for his work. If the best of such students could be 
-selected and helped, and the many others, who are unfit for literary or scientific 
attainment, were directed into other avenues, the problem of housing students in Cal¬ 
cutta would not be so serious. They are willing to take wise and sympathetic advice 
in matters of moral principle and of personal hygiene, and often take full advantage 
of the poor opportunities that they have for physical exercise. This college has little 
difficulty in the matter of discipline, and in spite of the large numbers something 
has boon done towards the realisation of the comradeship of corporate life. That 
. becomes easier as the tradition of the college grows and as the purpose which it stands 
for is more clearly realised. 

The oolleges ought to provide adequate opportunities for physical exercise dbd 
training by securing playing fields in their near neighbourhood. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranatii. 

The Indian thrives best in homo surroundings and dot's not Vicar transplanting very 
well. And if we weigh carefully the dehumanising influences all the world over of labour 
And colonial conditions whenever these are dissociated from the homo or tend to break 
it up, we shall not lie at a loss to discover that this trait is common to the race, derived 
from the human child’s prolonged nurture in the bosom of the family. Man, in fact, is a 
home-brew in the vat of woman the brewster, or as the Indian would put it, a homo-spun 
; in the loom of woman the spinster ! And this trait is more pronounced in the so-called 
matured races (and tho Indian is still a child of nature without knowing it) than in folks 
with the wander lust, with the migratory instinct or nomadic tradition. 

But, under the conditions as to the distribution and congregation of population that 
-characterise the civilisation of to-day, whether these conditions are sound or unsound 
and are liable to be reversed or not, the parental home (or guru-griha, guru-hula) is no 
longer available to the large majority of students ; and to my mind it is well that it should 
be so t the growing youth Bhouid bo weaned from his home, provided the prooess doos not 
; arrest or ruin the growth. 

y A great-world-tradition, the corporate academic life, calls to him : it is the call of the 

deep. He must cease to he an ‘ islander,’ and launch the vessel of his being on the eir- 
ouroambient deep that culls to him, the mighty waters rolling ever more l 

Fortunately, however, the student coming from his village to the centre of his district 
■or to the capital city, does not ordinarily lose his moorings* He associates with others 
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from his own district, or others from his own community, and as the Indian standard of 
morality is a communal one, the oye of the fellow-villager or the fellow-caste man is to him,, 
in his unsophisticated state, a reminder and voucher of tho communal conscience. And 
when to this is added tho oriental ahamefacedness and respect for elders (indeed for aget 
as such, and for woman as tho mother), it will be easily understood why as a rule the 
Indian student is free from the vices of dissipation and drink, and has no wild oats to sow. 
Nor is ho ill-mannered (except from ignorance), arrogant, bumptious, or defiant of author¬ 
ity c* given to cynicism, scoffing or irreverent ways in normal circumstances. But he is 
Very touchy (all orientals arc) in certain matters connected with his honour and izzat, all 
thb more so because he must preserve his aentility as a sort of Palladium against the 
encroachment of racial subjection. Except where he is perverted by outside influences, one 
never has any trouble with him if one knows how to behave oneself. That man must have 
mistaken his vocation, or must bo the victim of an unnatural situation, whose relations 
with his Indian students are other than cordial, affectionate, deeply and touchingly human. 
That is the best reward of a life spent in teaching on Indian soil. And Indian youths will 
bear any amount of reproof, chastisement and remonstrance, even in matters touching 
their ancestral traditions or racial pride, if fiiey feel that tho chastisement is the chastise-, 
ment of love- The real troublo lies another way. The old morality of personal temperance 
and personal purity (with tho virtues of humanity, compassion, gentleness, patience and 
respect for authority) works well under tho new conditions of congregate life. But when 
it is a matter of the truth of one’s conviction, fidelity to principle, courageous adherence 
to a cause, the sense of corporate life and responsibility, in new situations in which the 
old communal instinct or tho old religious tradition is at fault, and above all, when the 
situation demands that habit of knowing one’s mind and acting on that mind, that courage¬ 
ous insistence on what is due to one’s self, that determination to conquer circumstance 
bv force of w ill, which is the essence of that psychological (not necessarily moral) complex 
which the Englishman means by character—when this is in quest, the Bengali student 
fails and fads grievously. A better and more harmonious adjustment between the intellect 
and the will—a conquest of that lassitude, that abulia , to which the Indian temperament 
is so prone, and, above all, the abandonment oi that monistic individualism on which tho 
Indian is apt to fall back, whenever group and communal instincts find no scope for work 
—these must bo the governing ideas in any scheme of moral training which means to grapple 
with the hard realities of a difficult problem in racial and social psychology. From tho 
educational reformer’s point of view, therefore, it is a good sign of the times that tho 
college student in Bengal is fooling more and more the call to social service, the glow of 
national hopes, and the urge of national ambition in every field—social, economic, 
political and religious. Once these are directed to healthy channels of patient work and 
loving service, of wise preparation and readiness to do tho lowliest duty at hand, these- 
stirrings of a corporate social and national life will draw in currents of fresh air, whiffs 
of ozone, the salt breath of an open sea, which will purify tins close atmosphere of its 
(abulic) miasma of ages, as well as of its new inflammable gases. There are no other 
moral steps to health and sanity, no other moral protecting against the neuropathic 
taint and the fascination of crime. But these are only the moral conditions that must be 
satisfied, and themselves they aro not sufficient: we must look to the foundations of 
social morality to secure its equipoise and safety. 

For lot us not minimise the character or extent of the evil. These unsettling influences 
pervade the whole atmosphere of society : t he home, the village, tho town,—the market 
and the hat —the field and the slum, no less than school and university. This unhealthy - 
ferment is destructive of vital growth and preventive of tissue formation. The whole 
social constitution in Bengal must be regenerated. The educationist must contribute 
no mean or unimportant quota to the budget of vital reform : only he must make a proper 
diagnosis first. The mere segregation of Bengali youth in some quiet rural academy 
would be no protection against the ravages of this neuropathic disorder: you cannot- 
protect a man against the infection of the very air lie breathes. The schools and colleges 
do not generate it, neither do they help to disseminate it: they are neither incubators nor 
earners* And the diathesis is not simply economic or political, simply religious or ethical * 
■it is a case of social neurasthenia. 
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As I have said, the problem is not merely or even mainly an eduoational one. I can 
only deal with it hero in one of its aspects. I will confine myself strictly to those causes 
'.. of this nervous break-down which directly affect the students in Calcutta and elsewhere. 
And which it behoves the educational reformer to study for the purposes of the present 
inquiry. These may be briefly noted as follows 


(а) The Bengali’s diet which to-day falls short in nutritive value of even the low level 

of the metabolism sufficient to keep up the ^Bengali’s normal efficiency. 

(б) The students’ lack of sufficient food for reasons of poverty. ' 

.(c) The habit of hastily gulping down food, often half-cooked, just before starting for 
school or college in the morning which is responsible for half the dyspepsia of 
our intellectual classes. 

fd) The going without aftomoon refreshment, in many cases for want of proper school 
or college arrangement. 

<«) The change in the old custom of morning and afternoon hours of work with an 
intervening rest in the mid-day beat,—which was adapted to the climate. 

{ f ) The debilitating effect of the country's scourge, malaria, which, some allege, 
destroyed Hellenic civilisation (the tiny plasmodiura, in any case, if not also 
the hook-worm, is to the Bengali w hat the trypanosome is to certain African 
peoples, lethargising where not lethal). 

ig) The deadening and daring effect of learning all things through a foreign medium, 
which leaves the average Bengali boy with less natural elasticity and bright¬ 
ness of mind, when he leaves school or college than when he entered (a 
systematic mental measurement would settle this point at onoe). 

Ik) Last, though not least, the general disturbance in habits and standard of living, 
with change in the level and pressure of competition, from the rural-agricul¬ 
tural to the civic-industrial type, which, so far as they have failed to pro¬ 
duce biological and sociological adaptation, account for the decreasing birth¬ 
rate and increasing death-rate among the upper class Hindus, as well as the 
prevalance of diabetes, phthisis, suicide, hysteria, and the psycho-neurotic 
diathesis, which arc but symptoms of a general nerv ous irritability and vital 
depression among males and females alike, with varying incidence. 

As will be seen, from the above, there is not much that is wrong with the students 
lexclusivelv as a class : they are rather better lodged and fed and better housed during their 
«chool or college days (or hours) than in their homes ; and so far as Culcutta is concerned, 
the health and sanitary conditions of the capital, with its diminishing death-rate, are far 
better than those of most other academic centres in Bengal to-day, so much so that any 
educational policy which would have for its effect an artificial arrest of the natural mass 
movement of our college students towards this city would be accountable for n consider¬ 
able volume of premature and permanent enfeeblements, unless it could undertake at the 
same time to arrest or reduce the sick rate, and the death-rate in so many mofussil centres, 
malaria-stricken, ill drained,bften without proper water supply or in other ways insanitary. 

Physical exercises (as apart from the acrobatics once in vogue) are good, hut do not 
g04 great way. And, in many cases, it is believed that those who engage in their school 
or college days in violent exercises in the form of football or cricket in the Indian weather 
and without a ttvffkienlbj nutritious diet (such was the old-time gurcum chhola, gram-and- 
molaaaes, hut alas for our latter-day stomachs !) fall a prey in after days, when they have 
ceased to practise, to rheumatism, paralysis, neuralgia or some complaint of the brain, 
jheart or lungs: not quite unlikely from what we know of the effects of sevore labour in 
producing deformity and shorter lives in primitives. This is a matter in which a lay 
man like myself who has never sacrificed to cither JSsculapiue or Olympian Zeus is not 
entitled to any conviction. But the belief is worth enquiring into. 

Among the conditions so deleterious I may mention the following :— 

(i) The social evil flaunting itself in academic quarters of the town caused much 
mischief some years ago, but this was put down by the fatherly action of the 
, * City Father^ ■ - 
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(ii) Certain aspects of the theatres in this country are unsavoury. Bengali society 

will have to improve the social status of the theatrical profession, as it has been 
improved in other countries. We are behind hand, but by how many decades 
or centuries, and whether wfl are in the Third Empire or tho First, or in the 
Augustan age of the Grand Monarque himself I cannot tell. 

(iii) In some mofussil towns, thero arc or have been sources of infection in certain 

messes or hostels. As soon as the sources are traced, there should be root 
and branch extirpation by tho summary expulsion of all the offenders concerned. 
No cubicles or window bars, and no moral suasion, or penitential, for any such 
in college precincts. The last only breods the sentimental villain, tho most 
unpromising of criminals in the hud. Their proper place is a (reformed) 
reformatory. 

(iv) Tho eases of drink among medical students are much less, 1 believe, than formerly. 

The smoking of cigarettes received a cheek during tho Swadeshi agitation, 
which patronised the ‘ fnris ’ as a home industry ! but the cigarettes recovered 
with a bound, with Manchester cottons and Liverpool salt ! There will now be 
a decline of juvenile smoking. 

(v) The coarse language of the streets, especially of tho street Arabs and gamin-9, ia 
a source of offence to modesty ; as also the customary use of certain indelicate* 
jokes and slang terms in common parlance. 

Every school boy, in these circumstances, ought to be trained to a habitual decency 
of speech, and also a chastity of honour which would instinctively shrink from loose and 
disrespectful talk about women who do not observe the purdah, a talk which should be 
branded as dishonouring and dishonourable. 

Finally, let me say that those, who hunt after orgies of secret vices or indulgences 
among a class so staid and generally abstemious as the Bengali youths of our colleges, 
are hunting the shark, a favourite pastime not always confined to the nursery. I do not 
know if there are ropoit.s of any social league or vigilance committee on this point. But 
the concurrent testimony of unimpeachable and competent medical men and other experts 
whom 1 have consulted leaves no doubt in my mind as to the truth of the statement I 
have just made. For the rest, secret reports of secret vices, especially in matters relating 
to homo sexuality, sadism and other orgies, are apt to get on the brain of the reporter, 
tending to produce in the end a Freudian Complex, which has not been yet identified, 
and which I cannot make up my mind how to name, whether as the Father Confessor 
Complex or the Vigilance .Agent Complex, or. better compounding the simples in a coneoo- 
tion, the Modern Babylon Complex ! And the only remedy yet known in such case is a 
course of Psycho-analysis ! 

What is really' wanted in the first instance is an experimental study and survey, both, 
physical and psychical, of the college and school population in Bengal, alike for the normal, 
the supernormal and the abnormal, in relation to the different social strata and vitality 
classes. This work should be undertaken by the Department of Experimental Psycho¬ 
logy in the University acting in concert with the Medical Department. Even the ordinary 
measurements for vision, vital capacity, stature and weight have not been yet under¬ 
taken excepting certain clinical measurements, on one or two occasions by visitors from 
other parts of India (deputed by the Mys we Government., I believe). Such an investiga¬ 
tion as the one hero proposed will be followed by the institution of a child welfare 
bureau, extended so as to include the school-going population as a whole, as well as 
ft college students’ bureau. But the survey must come first. Hygienic, economic, 
social, moral, pedagogic reform will oome in its wake. 

The University Union and the various college clubs and unions are helping to build 
Bp an aoademic tradition, however slowly and feebly. Five years ago I observed :— 

“Frequent social gatherings of the lecturers and students are,another pleasing 
feature . . . gatherings either of the whole college or of a large section, with 
. sports, gramophone, magic trioks, refreshments, etc. This cultivation of the 

, graces and amenities will be very useful if it takes away from the morose, 

'. end heaviness which are often associated with our college studies, and 



; QUESTION 17 . , 


Seal, Dr. Bbateitdranath— contd .— Sboard, Dr. C: P. 


it is in no unsympathetic spirit that I add that one could wish to See 
literary and dramatic recitations and scientific recreations given a more 
prominent plaoe in what profess to be college reunions. It is" not enough 
that profeasor and students should meet, it is also essential, I venture to 
submit, that they meet, not as at variety shows and entertainments, but 
in cultivating the lighter graces, the unbending moods, the social amenities of 
literature and art, of science and philosophy,” 

I would add to the above that my wish has been fulfilled in part by some of the greater 
colleges in the city and elsewhere. 

I may be permitted to continue the quotation. What follows gives an idea of our 
wants in this matter :— 

“ What is wanting. All this is very encouraging ; the materials, the machinery, the 
scaffolding, are there ; the co-operation of teachers and students alone is want¬ 
ing to raise a noble edifice on lasting foundations. In the common room of 
the .... college for instance, 1 find a well-assorted variety of papers- 
and magazines. There are the Strand, the London, the Windsor, magazines- 
which might eater for a taste for lighter fiction arid ephemera, but literary 
sipping and gossiping have no charm for our prematurely weary youth. 
There are the Spectator, T. P.'s Weekly, the Saturday Review; these might 
whet a more intellectual appetite, but our young collegian is queasy with his 
surfeit of cram. There are the Contemporary Review and th© Review of 
Reviews, to give a bird's eye view of the world movements of to-day ; only 
the eye is not there. 

The fact is there arc no intellectual modes, no passing fashions of thought or senti¬ 
ment. in our academic world,—those movements of taste or of ideas which 
constitute the Ufa of every modern university. In literature and the drama, 
it is now the cult of Ibsen, now of Maeterlinok. and anon of Anatole- 
France. (-V.fi.—This was written five years ago.) Ill philosophy, it was 
Pragmatism yesterday, it is Bergsonism to-day. and it will be Eucken’s 
Meaning of Life and Religion on the morrow. (A".#.—That morrow will 

never dawn, it haB gone to the limbo of those morrows that never will be, 
and that yesterday that never was.) In art. impressionism, post-impres¬ 
sionism, futurism, form the legitimate succession. As crazis, furors, they 
come and go, but the light Is evsr carried on round the staudurd of the hour,* 
and life kindles life and motion gives off motion.” 

Thanks to the Bengali magazines carrying on triangular combats in literary and art 
criticism (as well as in historical research!), pitched engagements, Duuciads and BaviatU 
in which squibs, lampoons, pasquinades, in one word personalities, “ go to and fro like 
shot in battle,” our young collegians have been roused from their phlegmatic slumber 
during the last triennium ! Great is the power of Personality in every field 1 


Segard, Dr. C. P. 


I would further recommend that there be a department of hygiene either in con¬ 
nection with the University or in connection with the Department of Public Instruc¬ 
tion acting as adviser to the University. This department would consist of three 
divisions:— 

(a) Hygiene and sanitation. 

(b) Medical inspection of schools and colleges. 

(c) Physical training. 

These three divisions might either be directly under the Director of Publio Instruction 
or under an additional assistant director of public instruction. At present the 
Adviser ta,tb* Department of Publio Instruction in Physical Education is working, 
along these throe lines. This has been necessary because of the inability" to deter¬ 
mine the physical training necessary without first understanding and knowing the 
' ' • • 3 , yitttt . V® riTAfi 
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Swabd, Dr, C. P,— contd.— Skk,\tul Chandba. 


conditions with regard to hygiene and sanitation and the physical condition of the 
students. 

I do not consider that the conditions under which students live in Calcutta and 
elsewhere in Bengal are such as to undermine the morality and family ties and is 
deleterious to the character and physical health of the students. 

The present day tendency in schools and colleges is for an increasingly large 
number to live in hostels and messes. This takes the students away from family ties 
at a very early age, especially in high schools. The hostels to which they go do 
not, as a general rule, supplement the family training. The hostel superintendent is, 
as a rule, a poorly paid teacher and allows the boys to do pretty much as they please. 
In Calcutta centre, there are a number of very poor mesBeB without superintendence 
of any sort, and especially in Calcutta, they are associated with all classes and conditions 
of people who have other motives and ideals than those which we ordinarily associate 
with college students. 

Another causative factor is the absolute lack of discipline in high schools and as a 
result the high school student goes to the college with a lack of that proper training 
which would ordinarily fit him for college or commercial life. 

Again, a very poor class of teachers are used as instructors in physical training 
and games- No instruction of any bind is given in hygiene. 

Very little attention is given in schools and colleges to cleanliness and development 
of character which are so essential in educational organisation and so necessary for 
growth and development, especially in the Orient where these factors receive so 
little attention. University inspectors pay little attention to ordinary hygiene and 
sanitary conditions of the schools and surroundings and as a result the school environ¬ 
ment is anything but good. 

As to the steps which should be taken to secure for the students wise guidance in 
these, matters, there should bo a better school environment, clean and sanitary, 
with plenty of light, fresh air, etc. Instruction in hygiene and better opportunity 
of physical exercise and training by trained teachers. More emphasis placed upon 
discipline during the period of growth and flexibility of the studonts, that is, during the 
middle and high school period. 


Sen, Audi, Chandra. 


The conditions under which the students are forced to live at the messes and 
hostels of Calcutta and elsewhere are not very favourable to the growth of healtbv 
moral and physical life among them. The reasons are obvious. They have to live 
in crowded cities and towns in the midst of great temptations and allurements. 
Their minds are often distracted by activities and influences which are unfavour¬ 
able to the growth of academic life. The following remedies may be suggested : — 


(a) The principal colleges under the University should be removed to the 

suburbs away from the distractions and allurements of the town. 

(b) The hostels and messes attached to the colleges should be placed under the 

charge of elderly men of high character whose life would he an example 
to the students resident therein, 

(c) The students should be allowed to participate in innocent games and 

amusements in which their teachers should also take part. 

(d) The professors should have their residences close to the colleges and attached 

hostels and they should freely mix with the boys so that they might impress 
theft young minds by the example of their own life and character. 

(o) Regular gatherings and meetings may be held in the hostels and attached 
mosses presided over by the teachers and professors in which principles 
of morality may be inculcated by discussion and reading. 

(f) Instructive lectures may be delivered outside college hours and beyond the 
college course illustrated by lantern slides which would afford at the same 
time both instruction and amusement to the boys. 

XXI B 
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QUESTION It. 


Sen, Bimalananda—Sen, Bifinbehari. 


Sen, Bimalananda. 

In our good old days pupils lived either with their parents or with teftehorB or with 
guardians who were really guardians, and knot! ingly or unknowingly they looked after 
the physical, intellectual and moral welfare of tho pupils entrusted to their core. 
In Europe they say that boys live either with parents or in boarding houses under propel* 
cate. But here at present we have abandoned our old system tvml have not adopted the 
practice obtaining ill Europe, and the result is that many of our boys got a smattering of 
intellectual education, but become foppish, extravagant, selfish—alike a burden to their 
parents and a cause of thoir misery. I think intellectual education without proper moral 
elevation does more harm than good, as in most casos such education is more often 
applied to doing harm to society; of course when evil habits begin to grow from inside 
it is difficult to chock its growth from the outside. But still it is highly desirable to ensure 
that boys live under proper control. Healthy development must ho fostered, but un¬ 
healthy germs should ho speedily removed, if necessary with an iron hand. Moans 
should bo devised for this. 


Sen, Bipinbukari. 

I think that the hostels or attached messes should not l>e too big. Big hostels 
should ho divided into blocks, and not more' than thirty students should he accommodated 
in each block under the charge of a person (preferably a professor or teacher) who commands 
tho respect and confidence of the boarders. Koch block or hostel should be managed on 
the principle of self-government by the students themselves subject to tho control of the 
resident superintendent, so as to give them an op]x>rt.unity to dovelopo the practical side 
of character before they actually enter the world. There should be a healthy rivalry 
among the blocks as regards dietary arrangements, sanitation and personal cleanliness, 
physical exercise and intellectual recreations. As big hostels can only bo managed by a 
system of artificial and often arbitrary regulations not conducive to the health of all the 
boarders, 1 suggest that student life in hostels should, as far as possible, be regulated by 
the natural laws which hold in the management of a Hindu household, which combines 
control with freedom. 

Moffusil colleges should he improved and multiplied to remove the congestion in the 
city ; and respectable zilla schools should be raised to the status of second-grade colleges 
under the control of the University, fully affiliated in the intermediate courses of study, 
go as to absorb a large number of matriculates, who are more exposed to the temptations 
of the city than the more advanced students who are more alitre to the. stern realities of 
life. Matriculates in the district where such a college may be founded should be induced 
by all means to join the local college. 

I suggest that classes may be hold in the morning hours from 7 to 10 whon tho 
mind of the student is fresh and receptive, so that he might have the w hole day to himself 
for study and find time for healthy recreation in the evening. 

Each hostel should have senior and junior students. The senior students should bo 
induced to help the junior students in their studies. In short the administration of the 
hostel should conform to the condition of home life as far as possible. 

I do not consider that tho conditions under which students live in Calcutta or elsewhere 
have materially undermined their traditional morality and family ties. The immense 
majority of our students are home-sick, and they seldom stay out in the city during holi¬ 
days. If there is any deviation from the orthodox standard of morals, it fs more due to 
the pardonable levity of youth and in some cases to a foolish imitation of western habits and 
practices than to any vicious change in their character. The character and example of 
the gentlemen, to whose care they are committed, w ill more effectively and beneficially influ¬ 
ence their conduct and shape thoir destinies than any prescribed course of moral lectures- , 

If there is any deterioration in tho health and physical development of students, it is 
mainly due to tjtieir generally sedentary habits and want of propor nutrition than to the 
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Sen, Bipinbehari— contd.— Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur— Sen, Dr. S. K. 


mental strain caused by the present system of university teaching. The majority of 
students neglect their studies in the first year of their course and work hard tow'ards the 
Olid of the second year. Besides, a largo number of them supplement the help they get 
from home by private tuition and other precarious means to meet their expenses, so that 
they have little time ftt their disposal to give undivided attention to their own Btudies 
during the whole period of the course. 

1 RUggest that physical exercise should, as far as possible, te made compulsory, and the 
diet ordinarily taken by our poor students be improved ; and if the university oorps is 
Organised on a permanent footing eveiy university student, unless medically disqualified, 
should be compelled to join it. Holiday excursions into the country in these days of 
cheap communications are also conducive to the health of the body as well as of the mind. 


* Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

My answer to the first portion of the question iB in the affirmative. 

Students who live in hostels and attached messes do not get sufficient nutritious 
food, whether in Calcutta or elsewhere in Bengal. In Calcutta the respiratory organ 
is affected by breathing impure air, the smoke nuisance generates lung and cardiac 
diseases, organic and functional. The parks where there is some open air are not 
sufficient; when students live with their parents or guardians they are to a certain 
extent better than the hostel or mess residents in some respects. Keeping late hours 
at night or study—especially during the few months before the university examination— 
is a potent factor in undermining the physical health. 

1 do not think tho family ties are undermined. 

Leaving aside the case of students living with their parents or guardians, the 
morality of the students who are residents of hostels or attached messes is a matter 
of indifference with the authorities and is therefore neglected. The tutorial system 
is not a successful one in colleges and the work may, I venture to think, be more 
efficiently done in hostels, the lecturer dealing with the questions of morality and of 
personal hygiene. For moral training of students Jiving with their parents or guardians 
they must take the responsibility. As regards the students living in attached messes 
the superintendent should have to bo depended upon, lie being held responsible for 
the moral training. Proper physical exercise and training must bo made a condition 
for continuance of university education. 

Dissociation from undesirable persons must be insisted upon and the superin¬ 
tendents of hostels and messes should always keep a watchful eye on the students 
and guard against, association with persons of suspicious or doubtful character. 

In order that discipline may be maintained and comradeship of corporate life, lead¬ 
ing to the creation of an enpirit dc corps, bo effected, the. superintendents of hostels 
and mosses should be specially charged and their duties clearly defined. A great deal 
will depend upon the selection of superintendents regarding which I am going tc offer 
a few suggestions in connection with tho next two questions. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

Yes, unrestricted theatres, scenes in bioscopes not conformable to their experience. 
Ideas and sentiments. Public women, althras. 

University unions, cadets, volunteers and other opportunities for corporate life 
should be encouraged, 

:V , .. 
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I® question 17. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur—S^ n, Subya Kumar—Sen Gupta, Dr, Nabbs 

Chandra. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

In Calcutta students generally live in “ attached ” messes now. The majority 
of the houses are situated in unhealthy and congested quarters. Apart from that* the 
food supplied is far from satisfactory. The University should acquire lands for building- 
suitable houses for students, in each house there being accommodation for 20 students 
with a kitchen, two servants and one cook, and in a given area there should be 6 
such small buildings and there ought to be a superintendent for these 100 students. 
There should be a spacious play ground, a common room also attached to these messes. 
The authorities should charge sufficient to cover the establishment charges and a moderate 
amount of seat rent. As regards messing, the students shall manage themselves with the 
assistance of an assistant superintendent over all the five messes. At present messes 
under the University are no better than private messes—the superintendent being 
either a teacher of a school or a clerk of a college. As to students who live with guard¬ 
ians they should be permitted to do so. The rent and the establishment- charge 
should be very moderate so that poor students can afford to live there. I am opposed 
to hostels of the type of Eden Hindu Host,el. There the food supplied is very Ijad 
as the cooking is made for 2.50 or more students. Cleanliness is not observed. The 
food is. always monotonous and is badly cooked. There is no supervision at all. 
So I advocate a system where small groups live together and manage their messing 
themselves. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

Many of the students put up at homo with their parents and the rest reside in 
hostels attached to colleges. I am not aware of anything likely to undermine their 
traditional morality and family ties or of anything likely to injure the character or phy¬ 
sical health of the students. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

I do not think that the conditions of life of students tend to undermine the tradi¬ 
tional morals or family ties more than is necessary. Somo change in these matters is 
inevitable; as any system of sound education must needs develop ■ a certain amount of 
individuality and freedom of thought in students, while traditional morality largely rests 
upon the stifling of such individuality. But 1 do not think that there has been any un¬ 
desirable developments as the result of the education and conditions of life of students. 

Family ties have, no doubt been greatly affected in modem times, but the changes 
are due to changed economic conditions with which the conditions of life of students 
have no connection. In so far as there has been a change, I think it desirable. For 
the traditional standards of duty to the family are too exacting to admit of the full develop¬ 
ment of individuality. We are redly on the way to a more reasonable adjustment of 
the relations of the individual to society and family. 

In Calcutta the conditions of life are deleterious to health. The college-student of 
Dacca is physically much superior to the college-student of Calcutta. The difference is 
due to abundance of open air and exercise, as well as of wholesome and nourishing food 
at Dacca. Physical exercise is sadly neglected in Calcutta. 

There is a great deal of moral evil in Calcutta, and, though on the whole I believe the 
college students to be a good lot, I think that more adequate protection ought to be given 
to students against temptations. This protection can be more effectively given by pro¬ 
moting healthy life in hostels than by any more policing. Plenty of sports and wholesome 
amusements and the constant association with teachers capable of giving proper guidance , 
and impressing their personality on students are more helpful in this respect than cart- 
loads of 
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Sen Gupta, Dr. Nabjsb Chandka — contd .— Sen Gupta, Subenoea Mohan —Serampore 

College, Serampore. 


There should be adequate arrangement for various sports, so as to make it possible 
for every student to participate in some sport or other. Sports of groat practical value 
in Bengal, such as swimming, rowing and other water-games, should be specially on* 
eouraged. It would also be useful to provide riding lessons for boys who are prepared to 
pay for them; Every student, unless physically incapable, should be compelled to take 
part in some sport or other every day, and courses of physical training should bo provided 
under the guidance of experts in each hostel. 

Tho food taken by students wants special attention. In most messes and hostels, 
if not in all, the food furnished is not nearly adequate for the nutrition of growing young 
men. There should be menus approved by experts in dietetics and the cooking should 
be carefully examined. I think it absolutely necessary that superintendents of hostels 
should tako their meals with tho boys. 

Attention should also be given to personal cloanlinoss of boys and healthy habits of 
life. Dirty and untidy boys should be reformed by the personal attention of superin¬ 
tendents, and there should he rules to secure cleanliness and tidiness everywhere. 

There should be clubs and reading rooms and plenty of amusement should be provided 
in them to employ the spare timo of students and keep them away from temptations. 
Teachers should associate with students in these clubs as also in sports. 


Sen Gupta, Surendba Mohan. 

Sonic students live in Calcutta in environments altogether alien to those in which 
they are born and bred up early in life. The student should be allowed to live as much 
as possible with his parents and relatives. No hindrance should be placed on students 
living with relatives and parents or in families chosen by their parents or guardians. 
Sons of poor parents at present live in hostels in a stylo much above the. means of their 
parents and guardians. They are perforce accustomed to the luxuries and comforts of a 
rich life. After completing their education they arc employed in different capacities on 
salaries altogether insufficient to maintain anybody excopt themselves and their wives 
in tho same style. So these young men cut themselves away from their families and 
do not return to their homos. Provision should be made for training of youths in 
colleges situated near to their homes and on a more modest, scale. Discipline is sadly 
lacking in school and colleges. Strict military discipline should be introduced, but those 
in charge, of discipline should lie men full of sympathy with tho students. 

When students cannot live with their parents or relatives in families or under their 
direct guidance they may be allowed to live in college hostels and messes. The present 
practice of disallowing a student to live with his father in an ordinary mess br lodging and 
forcing him to live in a college hostel or attached mess where his father is not allowed to 
live is monstrous. The above statement applies to bigger towns in Bengal as in Calcutta. 
Students residing in residential institutions in the suburbs ot Calcutta are not in any way 
superior to the students living in Calcutta. In order to guard against all dangers, the 
student should be offered all possible facilities for prosecuting his studies in villages and 
smaller towns whero he will ho more under the guidance of teachers and of his own 
family than in cities or suburbs. In smaller towns and villages signs of comradeship 
of oorporate life are more visible than in the larger cities or suburbs. In order that 
tho village student may brush himself up he will be encouraged to visit the libraries and 
laboratories of the cities in long vacations. 


. Serampore College, Serampore., 

We consider that the conditions under which many students now live in Calcutta, 
to some extent elsewhere in Bengal, are impossible from the standpoint of sound education, 
A Bengali colleague writes 

“ All teachers complain of the laxity in discipline among their students. In this 
, respect there has been a distinct deterioration during the last decade. 



QUESTION it. 
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Serampoie Colleges, Serampore— contd. —Shakp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 


The number of strikes that have broken out in schools and colleges during the 
last few years is really surprising. There is, further, no doubt that a section 
of students is definitely connected witli the anarchist organisations in the 
country. It is very difficult to ascertain the? causes of the state of things, 
We believo that the bread problem has something to do with it. But 
primarily it is due to the conditions of their life in hostels and messes, where 
they live free from all restraints. We are of opinion that the messes should 
be abolished. All students who do not live with their guardians should be 
compelled to live in college hostels under the care of strict superintendents 
who should be given gieater powers to enforce discipline among tho students. 
They should all be compelled to take part in games and sports. If wisely 
led, our boys would turn out a very fine lot. Generally speaking, they 
are not immoral, though they may be fond of luxuries which their financial 
circumstances do not often justify. 

So far as we ourselves as a college are concerned, we have experienced little or no 
difficulty in maintaining the necessary discipline among our students. About half our 
students are in residence, and we aim at exercising dose peisoutii supervision. This is 
completely jossible in the case of the hostel situated in our own grounds ; not altogether 
so in tho case of a hostel situated outside. The problem of university education in 
Calcutta and elsewhere can be solved only by tin- institution in suitable and healthy 
localities of residential colleges and hostels under the direct, persona] supervision of men 
of large sympathies, high character, and lofty moral ideals. In this connection we think 
that every facility should be given to institutions governed by academic ideals, and 
with a definitely religious basis iu their educational work. 


SiiAiir, Tlie Hou'ble Mr. II. 


The general impression is that traditional morality and family tics have 
suffered owing to the conditions under which students live, both in Calcutta and 
elsewhere. It is difficult, however, to estimate the extent of this influence. There 
is no doubt that jprental authority is considerably relaxed. There are also com¬ 
plaints as to deterioration of character and physical health. These are difficult 
to verify, but it is a serious matter that strikes look place last year at the Presidency, 
Bibpur and two privately managed colleges. 

There are several causes which would naturally operate in this direction. 

(a) Religious observance and moral instruction arc generally' lacking in schools 
and colleges, though religious instruction is given in many mission 
institutions. 


(b) The discipline in schools and colleges is regrettahlv lax. Tho Jlongali 

boy is not ordinarily insubordinate.; but he is slack about rulos, punc¬ 
tuality, etc., and prone to plead special circumstances or exception for 
every minor breach of discipline. Such things are too easily condoned 
and thus a bad habit grows breaking out into serious indiscipline under 
any strain. 

(c) The competition between privately managed schools and colleges (when 

the income is dependent mainly on fees) is injurious. A boy is punished, 
or he is not promoted, whereupon he retaliates by leaving the school and 
joining another. 

(J) The classes are large and the staff is often small and quickly changing 
(especially in schools). Hence personal influence is lacking. " ' " 

(e) Parents, at the instance of their sons, appeal against decisions with threats 
to remove the students, etc. 


(J) Boys are incited to indiscipline by external influences. It is very seldom 
that a case of indiscipline (however culpable) is deprecated in the Indian 
press. On the other hand, if punishment is meted out, the boys are 
described as martyrs, ex parte statements are circulated, pressure is 
brought to got the decision reverse^ and a line i» adopted cmlcalated 
to jfijr #*© student# to trern indiscipline. f 
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tiUA.nr, The Hon’ble Mr. U.—conld ,— Shastbi, Pashupattnath. 


(g) Unfortunately, students have been regarded as fair game by those who 

are anxious to stir up political trouble. Mr. Hornell lias reported the 
correctness of the idea that the organisers of anarchist conspiracies seek 
their agents from among university students and that the seeds of 
discontent and fanaticism are sown in the high schools ‘ with their 
underpaid and discontented teachers, their crowded, dark and ill- 
ventilated class rooms and their soul destroying process of unceasing 
crams.’ But others, besides the extremists, have made it their business 
to inflame students with the spirit of agitation, race-hatred and turbulence 
—possibly with a view to strengthening their own position and gaining 
claqueurs. Iu some cases the staff have assisted in leading pui>ils astray. 

(h) The conditions in which many students live are uncared for and cannot 

but lay them open to all sorts of undosirable influences. 

(i) The dullness'of the student's life, the want of healthy pleasures, recreations 

and activities, at an age when activity of some kind and self-expression 
are essential, arc very fruitful sources of trouble. 

Probably tlieso causes operate less strongly in mofussil colleges than in Calcutta, 
and there is much difference in this respect between college and college. In some 
colleges, tho students arc as healthy and happy as one could wish to see. 

These causes are doop-soatod and ran only bo removed by grout changes 
in the conditions of schools and colleges. Tho better staffing of institutions, 
the improvement of the prospects of teachers, resulting in a permanent and 
contented profession, reduction in the size of classes, the maintenance of a stricter 
discipline at schools, increased stringency in tho recognition of schools and the 
imposition and enforcement of more drastic inter-school and inter-collegiato rules, 
are obvious measures, arid it, is particularly important that they should Vie taken 
in the secondary schools. In addition, 1 would make the following suggestions: — 
(i) At times there is a demand for religious instruction and the present system 
of education is condemned as ‘ godless.’ I have even heard Indians 
assert that this ought to Vie made an ‘ eixamination-Kubject.’ I should be 
glad to see religious instruction. But the public attitude is not encourag¬ 
ing. Religious instruction can be givon in any privately managed 
school, aided or unaided. Few avail themselves of this permission, save 
missions and some Muhammadan institutions. Practical moral instruc¬ 
tion requires a staff of high calibre. I sometimes think that the influence 
of religious observance is overlooked. Some say that this is impossible 
among Hindus. But 1 have seen such observance enforced in Hindu 
schools, apparently with good results. 

(ii) A boy should live either with his parents or in a well-managed hostel. I 
have little faith in guardians, relatives and messes. The relative or 
guardian is often totally unfit to act as such. These ideal conditions are 
practically impossible in Calcutta, and the conditions of life arc unfavour¬ 
able there. There are now If.000 college students in Calcutta. 1 should 
like to see Calcutta colleges restricted to students who are hond-fide 
residents of Calcutta, save iu the case of such students as nro members 
of a local university, should such a university bo established there. Their 
number would necessarily be limited by the capacity of the contiguous 
institutions forming the University, and it should bo possible to house 
them properly. 

(iii) The existing rules should at once be rigorously cnforcod. Tho University 
should compel its colleges to observe the regulations regarding residence. 
It was recently found that nearly 4,GOO students in Calcutta were living 
under conditions which had not been approved, while no information 
, oould bo obtained regarding othere. Not only had the University failed 
to enforce its regulations in the affiliated colleges, but 065 university 
students wore found to be contravening the regulations in this respect.' 


Shastbi, Pashupatinath. 

The conditions under which many students live in Calcutta are not good. 
Students who come from the mofussil to Caloutta come suddenly into a quite 
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different atmosphere. The brightness of the oity oharms them, new ideas are 
poured into their heads, the wrong side of western civilisation present® itself 
before them, and gradually they begin to dislike their jungly villages and old 
associations. Calcutta is the resort of numerous vagabonds and outcastes who 
often try to dupe these innocent students. There are preachers and even professors 
who openly condemn our old habits and customs, and the students begin to hate 
their guardians and kindred whom they term “ Old fools.” 

The city is full of bad temptations, and young students sometimes fall viotims 
to them. They are segregated from tbc influence of society and also from the 
influence of their parents and guardians. They are strongly in nood of protection; 
but good guides are not available, nobody takes any personal care for them. The 
college authorities are satisfied as soon as they get their fees, and they take no 
further steps. 

Recently the notice of the Government has been drawn to these matters. Big 
buildings are now being built for the students. The University is also now taking 
some interest by appointing mess inspectors, etc. These arrangements will surely 
counteract some bad influences. 

A great obstacle that stands in the way of physical exercise and training, is 
that in Calcutta space is a very dear thing, and unless vast sums be spent for 
acquiring lands for play-grounds, etc., this difficulty cannot be removed. It is 
▼Cry difficult to enforce moral discipline in college hostels. Students of various 
castes, creeds, manners and habits, are put into one place, and they grow lawless 
in no time. The number of professors is small, and hence it is impossible for 
the professors to know their students personally. If the number of professors be 
increased there may be a greater intimacy between the professors and the pupils. 
If the religious belie.f and the moral character of teachers bo taken into considera¬ 
tion before they are appointed and if the number of such teachers bo large, many 
evil influences will surely be checked. But this is a task which is almost imprac- 
ticable. One of the Calcutta colleges lias recently made an arrangement that the 
professors of that college should visit their pupils at their houses from time to time. 
This arrangement is likely to produce good results. It may be remarked here that 
it is not at all desirable that there should be a great influx of mofussil students into 
Calcutta. It is hotter that they remain in their respective districts. in Calcutta 
they may form many now associations, but the defect is that they lose the old ones, 
a thing which is very destructive to our society. 


Shore, Rev. T. E. T. 

I consider that the conditions under which many students live in Calcutta and 
Dacca are most prejudicial to their health, character and morals. This is the natural 
result of withdrawing a boy from the restraints, such as they are, of home life and of a 
social unit sufficiently limited for the doings of every individual to be matters of general 
knowledge and comment, and plunging him into the unhealthy atmosphere of a large 
town where his daily doings are a matter of little or no concern to anyone. 

As far as practicable, colleges should be located apart from great centres of population, 
and the students confined within carefully determined bounds. For purposes of residence 
they should be broken up into small groups, not exceeding fifty at the outside and the 
members of the college staff ehould live in the closest possible touch with the students, 
each group being placed under the special charge of one member of the staff. 

In some ways the English Public School with its system of boarding houses managed 
by the masters, seems to me to afford muiatis mviandi* a better model to follow than the 
arrangements of a college in one of the older English universities, such as I am personally 
familiar with. Everything, of course, must depend upon securing men competent and 
willing to undertake the very responsible and exacting work which would be entailed by 
the adoption of suoh a system. 
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Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra—Sinha, Panchanan—Sircar, Tiio Hon’ble Sir 
Nilratan—Smith, W. Owston—Soeabji, Miss L. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

The whole question of student’s residence calls for immediate attention; the 
want of moral principlei and othor injurious influences, and the insanitary surroundings 
must undermino the student’s character. The extension of the, hostel system only 
partially meets this difficulty. Students should not bo admitted into colleges, unless they 
give satisfactory reference as to their residence ; most of the leading away ol good students 
into evil ways, is due to tho housing of atudonts in questionable surroundings with no direct 
supervision over them. 


Sinha, Panchanan. 


Neither in Calcutta nor elsewhere in Bengal are the conditions under which the, stu¬ 
dents live detrimental to their traditional morality, family ties, physical health, or 
character. But arrangements for compulsory physical exercise and training are im¬ 
peratively necessary for improving the physique of the young men of Bengal. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

1 do not think that tho traditional morality and the family ties of our students 
are suffering on account of the conditions under which they live in Calcutta or elsewhere. 
I am, however, cognisant of the fact that tho conditions of living of most of them 
are not conducive to their physical health. This is chiefly due to straitened means. 

Opportunities for physical exe:cise and training will be cordially appreciated by the 
studouts, and friendly treatment, and sympathetic advice would certainly cause enthus- 
^iaslio response in their warm hearts just as eold oalviniatie disciplinary measures would 
make their nature recoil. 

Tho most tender part of tho Bengali youth is his warm heart, und no one can bo 
successful in educating him who cannot touch this part. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

There is much danger, especially in Calcutta, of injury to character and health. 
Often a student’s character and health are not very strong when he goes to Calcutta. 
* Traditional morality ’ includes some things which in some places and societies might 
be called by other names. The causes are well known. Overcrowding. Malnutrition. 
Want of exercise and discipline. An irresponsible press. Tho cramming system. 


Sorabji, Miss L. 

The conditions under which many students live ore moBt unsatisfactory, 
messes should be abolished, students should live eithor with their parentB or very near 
relations or be in hostels attached to sohools and under Government control, or in the 
case of mission sohools under missionary supervision. 

The term “ guardian ” is not to be trusted. Students have been known to give 
each other's names as their guardians, when several of them hnvo lived together in 
a common mess without any older person in control. Superintendents of hostels 
: should have some practical training for their duties, or some experience of well 
ipanaged Institutions. They might be allowed to visit other centres of education 
. faafore settling down to their work. 
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SUDMERSEN, F, W. 

The conditions under which many students livo in Calcutta and elsewhere are 
notoriously bad. Hostels cannot bo constructed to moot the constantly increasing 
numbers that flock to colleges. 

In the ntofussil the conditions are somewhat bettor, and playing fields and open 
spaces provide fresh air and healthy recreation. 

The ideal student lifo can only ho led where colleges are limited in number and 
are placed in good- surroundings. The work of the colleges must be intellectual, 
and in that mortality is implied. Corporate life follows when the intellectual life 
is fostered. Colleges should not contain more than (>00 students—400 would be a 
preferable maximum. 


Si' 11 It AW AK D Y, HaSSAN. 

Yes. The baneful influence of students of all ages living in crowded messes 
without any supervision in the heart of a big city and open to all temptations and un¬ 
healthy surroundings hardly requires comment. Proper hostels should he built for 
students well away from the din and bustle of the city with plenty of ground for 
establishing gymnasiums, riding schools, rowing clubs and places of innocent amuse¬ 
ments. The students should have the full benefit of studying in a serene atmosphere 
in a well-equipped hostel under proper supervision somewhere in the suburbs. The 
students can for purposes of study be brought into the city backwards and forwards 
in special students’ trains, omnibuses or tram-cars and thus they will be able to study 
in well-equipped old colleges of established reputation. 


SuiIRAYVAIiPY, Z. It. ZAHID. 

I am opposed to (he system oF licensed and unlicensed mosses now prevailing. 
Kvery college should have one or more hostels attached to it under the control of the 
professors of the college living therein. The number of students may be so large that 
diffi oili.ie-i may b ' found to accommodate them in hostel*. Efforts should, therefore, 
be made to discourage, the annual influx of a very large number of under-graduates into 
Calcutta. One way of avoiding the massing of under-graduates in Calcutta is to raise 
all the mofussil high schools to second grade cdlegcs touching up to the I. A. i-tundard 
and limiting the number of students to l>o admitted into iv C illege in the university town, 
Which should only admit resident scholars. For such students as are resident in Calcutta 
one or more institutions should be provided according to requirements, in the central 
parts of the town. 


Sutton, Rev. IIedley. 

(i) My knowledge does not extend to Calcutta. In such towns as Mymeneingh 
apart from student* who live with parents or with relatives, there are those who live in 

(a) Hostels, 

(b) “Messes.” 

(c) Private houses, either as tutors or on the bounty of some charitably disposed 

gentleman. 

Improvement is being made in regard to hostels. Yet the location in many oases is 
Hot wholesome either from a physical or a moral point of view. A building in the oentre 
of a crowded bazaar offers a mere shelter and nothing more; while apart from the 
ordinary distraction! and temptations of such a quarter, it is found in some eases that 
the worst part of the town are within easy distance. Under such circumstance* 
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supervision cannot be olTcctivo without becoming unduly repressive. Moreover the 
lack of facilities for recreation is a severe handicap. 

Messes arc plaeod without much regard to environment. The 1 upcrvis'on is too 
often nominal. 

As to students in private houses—while there are eases where the head of the house 
makes docont provision for those living v. ith him. many students find a mero corner to 
study and to sleep in, and take their meals from the common stock. Beyond that little 
is done. In oxtromo cases there, is nothing in the arrangement that can suggest help in 
study. 

This being so, I answer “ Yes ” to tho first question. 

The causes may In mentioned as follows :— 

(i) In many cases the change from country <0 town life. 

(ii) The passing of homo discipline with little to take its place. 

(iii) The nominal character of the control exercised over students. 

(iv) Control of hostels and “ messes ” is a comparatively new thing, there is a lack 

of the special experience needed for this kind of work. 

(v) The failure of the students to understand the kind of discipline expected in such 

institutions 

(vi) Tho location of hostels add ‘‘ messes ” in undesirable quarters 

(vii) Lack of facilities for, and leadership in, recreation. 

I would make the following suggestions for guidance :— 

(A) In hostels and “ messes ” much, if not all, will depend on the ; uperintendentr' 

and his assistant. They should he men able and willing to give the guidance 
asked for. Special men should bo sought out. Not every man is fitted for 
this work. 

(B) Closo scrutiny of applicants for admission. 

(C) Removal of hostels and “ messes ” to sites morally and physically wdiolesome. 
(1J) Inspection of hostels and “ messes by some recognised medical man. Leotu-es 

at which attendance should be compulsory, by tho same on physical problems 
and hygiene. 

{E) Regulation by superintendents of the hours of study. 

(F) Stressing of physical exercise. In all hostols it should bo made compulsory. 
The students can, under supervision, organise their own sjiortaand so develope 
a sonso of thoir eorjiorato life. A gymnasium and a workshop might lie 
attached to overy college. 

(0) Studonts should be led into somo form of social service. 

The meaning of guardianship is not understood, and in many cases the guarantee 
as to supervision carries with it no responsibility on the part of the party who contracts 

to aot asguartlian. Tito following instances have come to my notice during recent yoars :_ 

(1) A college student living in a small hut attache! to a gentleman’s houso, taking 
his meals in another house about \ mile away, aud that too after all the 
other inmates in the house have partaken of their meal, and returning to IPs 
lodging just before midnight. 

(2, A lollege student living in a hotel, yot nominally under the guardianship of a 
ahopkoeprr of the same casto in tile town. 

(3) High school students living in a small hut attached to a workshop, taking mess 

at their guardian’s house over half n mile away. The nominal guardian does 
not reside at the workshop. 

(4) Three oollege students, unable to find a place in any house in the town, renting 

a small house and living without supervision. 

(5) A student living miles from the Mission House yot asking the missionary to 

sign as his guardian. 

Tho name of a guardian is indispensable, therefore anything is done to satisfy the letter 
Of -the regulation. While not approving tho action of students placed as those mentioned 
above, it is easy to sympathise with them in their bswillarmant. It is a snra-nbls to seouro 
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some corner to live in. This presses with especial severity on members of the lower classes 
of the Hindus. They have few of their own oaste in the larger towns, and at tho same 
time caste reasons prevent their admittanoe into ordinary hostels. It seems right that 
in all hostels attached to Government colleges at least, some proportion of the accom¬ 
modation should be reserved for members of thorn lower classes. 1 have in mind such a 
section as th i Namasudras. 


Tarkabhushana, Mahamab.opadh.yaya Pramathanatu. 


The imsymmetrical and imbalanced growth of the faculties which often marks 
the products of the University is due principally to the following circumstances:— 

(a) The life led by the students in the hostels and “ messes.” 

(b) The unfamiliar moral anil civic ideas permcaiing the literature of Europe which 

they imbibe. 

(e) The exclusively intellectual culture imparted by the University. 

To a certain extent these circumstances arc unavoidable, for the times that we are 
passing through are transitional times, and the minds of the guardians as well as the wards 
of the University are unsettled. The moral ideas of tho Indian races are not in a static, 
stereotyped condition, but they are in a process of evolution consequent upon the impact 
of tho West and tho East. This in itself is not unhealthy, although for the time being 
crudities are seen to result. Implicit faith in the existence and immortality of the soul, 
unquestioning acceptance of the letter of the S'nxlran. and a conception of the present 
life as one in a series and a preparation for the next- these were the most marked 
features of our traditional morality. For the present, however, it is jostling with 
ideas imported from the West such as the supreme value of tho service of humanity 
(which for the individual is limited to this life), the exaggerated importance attached 
to the individual and the movers ility of a material criterion. In intellectual matters 
the age is distinguished by its tendency to the revaluation ot accepted values or in 
other words to criticism. Xot even the most orthodox would reasonably condemn such 
ideas in totu and the need of them for the intellectual liberation of the Indian brain is 
realised by all. But the unsettling effect of this transitional morality,-—of this mecha¬ 
nical juxtaposition, not reconciliation of the two,—should be cheekod as far as possible 
in the period of growth and training. The student ought to conform, in these matters, 
to the social usages and beliefs, and must, not move faster than society at large. In 
Calcutta, particularly, the style and structure of the buildings, and the modern 
comforts and luxuries, of which the students living in hostels have experience, are far 
removed from the surroundings and the mode of life to which they are accustomed 
In their homes. This disparity of ten calls forth a feeling of disrespect and contempt 
for the homelier conditions. A few suggestions to meet the situation are submitted 
below :— 

(i) That a course of hygiene with special reference to the conditions of this country 
(and to this end Ayurveda would furnish valuable, help) should be inculcated 
in all. 

(Li) That, physical exercise in some form or other should lie made compulsory, and 
students should not, as at present, be let off merely with the payment of the 
athletics or sports fees. 

(iii) That the diet of the students should be scrupulously such that, while properly 
nourishing their body, it may not irritate or excite their nervous system. Mann 
in prescribing the proper mode of life for a Brahmach rin says— 

“He must eschew honey, meat, scents, garlands, juioos of various tastes, women, 
articles with fermenting properties, and cruelty to animals; as also 
massage and use of oollyreutn for the eyes, footgear and umbrellas. 
He shatyld avoid lust, anger, greed, dancing, singing and music, gambling, 
useless quarrels with people, slander and falsehood.” 
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(iv) That colleges and hostels should ho located in surroundings removed from 

congested human habitations and, if possible, in the heart of nature. 

(v) That the number of students putting up in a hostel should be restricted to a 

limit within which they can receive personal attention from the superin¬ 
tendent. 

(vi) That superintendents should always be the teachers, and teachers whose character 

aud conduct might be an example and inspiration to their wards. 

(vii> That the University should arrange for the delivery of occasional lectures on 
the social and religious ideals of India by persons commanding the respect 
and attention of their countrymen by virtue of their life and teachings. 

(wiii) That the hours of work in colleges should be alterod in such a manner as to 
suit the climatic conditions of this country. The present system of students 
with full stomachs listening to lectures for 4 or 5 hours at a stretch is bodily 
transplanted from Europe and makes no allowance for the physical needs 
and habits of the people of this country. Raqhttnawlani in apportioning 
the day’s work quotes the following slokas : ~ 1 ' In the second part of the 
day (each part comprising 11 hours) study of the Vedas is proscribed. 
******* 

The sixth and the seventh parts are to he spent in the study of history, Purana.” 
The habit of early rising should by every means be insisted on by tlie University in 
its students. This is the foundation of every scheme of physical and mental develop¬ 
ment in this country. 


Vachaspati, Sxti Kantha. 

Yes. to a certain extent. In this country traditional morality is fostered and 
cultivated in the. midst of social and religious influences permeating and surrounding the 
family, and separation from these influences is detrimental to the growth of sound moral 
character. 

Arrangements for the proper guidance of students and organisation of sporting clubs, 
literary clubs, common rooms, school and college ceremonies, re unions, occasional excur¬ 
sions and parties—are the only means that o.ui he suggested under the present circum¬ 
stances. 


Vidyabhusan, IIajendranath, and Vidyabhusana, Mahamahopadhyaya 

Dr. Satis Chandra. 


Yes, in this country traditional morality is cultivated in the midst of the influences 
of socio-religious institutions and family ceremonies and organisations; and 
separation from all such influences is detrimental to the growth of sound moral 
character. Arrangements for the proper superintendence and guidance of the students 
are the only means that can bo suggested in the present circumstances. Organisation 
and management of sporting clubs, literary clubs, common rooms, students’ libraries, 
school and college ceremonies, re-unions, occasional excursions, parties and dinners, 
may bo left entirely in the hands of students, subject to general direction and super¬ 
vision. 


Vreof.nburg, E. (in consultation with Cotter, (J. deP.) 

Personally, I take it as nn axiom, that, apart from the monastery or convent, 
tile best place for anyone to live in, is in his or her family. I understand that many 
of the students live with their parents in Calcutta; for these, we cannot wish for any¬ 
thing better. For those who come from other districts, I consider that it would be 
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a great blessing if it were practicable to arrange that they should organise themselves, 
tor the period of their studies, into some Bort of more or less monastic confraternity, 
under a frankly religious rule. I do not at all mean that this should be oompulsory, 
but merely that some such institution should be provided for, to suit those who are 
sufficiently religiously inclined. In the ease of Hindu students, the matter might be 
brought to the notice of institutions such as the Ramkriahna-Vivekananda Mission, 
who might provide monks who would act as superiors or spiritual advisers to Btudents 
willing to conform themselves to a religious rule of life during the period of their 
studies. 


Wahkbp, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nabr. 

There is much truth in the criticism that the conditions under which many 
students live in Calcutta and elsewhere are such as to undermine traditional 
morality and family ties and are deleterious to the character and physical health of the 
students. As stated in my reply to question 1, there is lack of adequate supervision 
outside the colloge precincts, there is no efficient or adequate residential system, and 
there is no adequate provision for physical development; above all, very little care is 
paid to moral and religious education. Besides, there is very little contact with and 
guidance from teachers of exemplary character. Again, the students in these places 
live under conditions quite different from those under which their pgople at home do. 

I would suggest : — 

(a) Adequate and efficient residential system. 

(b) Removal of the University and colleges to the suburbs far from the tempta¬ 

tions of the town. 

(el Plnin and simple mode of living in residential quarters. 

(<?) More teachers for hostels and tutorial system. 

(e) Control over the movements of the students. 

(f) Personal contact with teachers of exemplary character arid piety. 

(tj) Definite moral and religious instruction. 

(h) Strict religious observance, particularly for Muslims. 

(i) Adequate provision for physical culture. 


Wat.ker, Dr. Gilbert T. 

I cannot claim first-hand knowledge of the conditions under which students live in 
Calcutta or elsewhero in Bengal; but I have discussed the conditions with those who 
had ample first-hand information, and there is no doubt whatever that, a very serious 
state of affairs lias arisen. 

From what I know of the number of lectures attended It is obvious that the minds 
of many students must be badly jaded and the health, both of mind and body, 
severely strained. When to this we add that there are no opportunities for outdoor 
exercise and frequently nobody to sec that proper food is supplied it becomes 
inevitable that thoroughly morbid conditions must frequently prevail. I do not 
believo that a Bengali requires in Calcutta the quantity of exercise that the ordinary 
Cambridge under-graduate considers necessary. But it ought to be possible for him to 
play games say twice a week; and this is clearly impossible now both because he has 
not enough time and there are not, I believe, sufficient athletic grounds for the whole 
university within reach. 

My impression is that the Calcutta students are more in need than any in India 
of a healthy environment mentally and physically—including in this a corporate life, 
in.yvhieh informal contact with European teachers is most desirable—and I would 
treat the question of the removal of the Presidency College ns one of the greatest 
importance. I would urge, with all the insistence that, I can that at any rate the 
Government college should sot a good example, not a really bad one as it does, is nrp 
view at present, y 
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Watkins, Rev. Dr. C. H. 

On these points I would say only two things— 

(а) As the Commissioners know, a number of reformers, including friends of my 

own, havo secured that from March 1st, 1918, there shull be an experimental 
“ dry area ” round Calcutta University buildings. .Similar, if smaller, mea¬ 
sures might be taken in many places. 

(б) From this point of view it is a very groat advantage to have our colleges in 

rural neighbourhoods (or suburban at least), and the students wisely, though 
sympathetically, controlled by a residential system. Wo are securing this in 
Rangpur. 


Williams, Rev. Gakfield. 

I have doalt with this question elsewhere and particularly in a pamphlet “The 
Indian student and the present discontent.” The statements made in this pamphlet 
have never been controverted. (Vide His Excellency the late Viceroy’s spoeeh on the 
Dacca University, when he publicly stated this fact.) 

I do not believe that any radical solution of this problem is possible until the numbers 
of students in Calcutta University arc to a great degree lessened. If by any means, such 
as the founding of other universities in Bengal, this can bo accomplished, then two fac¬ 
tors would help to improve the conditions under which the students live and work. 

(«) The removal of the University from the present student quarter in Calcutta to 
some more salubrious spot. 

(ft) The provision of proper residential colleges. 

The type of hostel that at present exists is much better than “ the licensed mess,” 
but it is, when all is said and done, even at its best (as in the Y. M. C. A. and Eden 
and St. Paul’s College hostels), a very inferior substitute for the residential quarters 
that should bo an essential part of university life. There should be an average of one 
residential warden (who would often bo a tutor) to every 25 students, and each resi¬ 
dential college should contain not much less than 50, and if possible not more than 200 
students. 

It is of the very essence of the hostel that it should have ample facilities for athletics 
of all kinds and for the various social activities that are dear to students who are living 
together. 

It should always be remembered that an imperfectly controlled hostel may become 
a hot-bod of vice, and the University must lay down the most stringent rules as to the 
control of residential quarters and the work of wardens and residential tutors. 

If a system of proctors is necessary in Oxford and Cambridge, wo may be certain 
that it is also nocossary in these days in Calcutta. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

Yes. Few if any towns in Bengal can provide accommodation for a considerable 
influx of students. House accommodation is a difficulty everywhere : further, social 
Customs, aud the structure of Indian houses, render impossible the solution by a 
System of lodgings. Calcutta certainly has few facilities to offer : and for those that 
ore available (other than hostels) students have to compete with older men employed 
in Calcutta and able to offor higher rent. The domestic bond is the strongest force, for 
good, and it is advisable that, as many students as possible should retain their home 
domicile. Those not so favourably situated should be required to live either with rela¬ 
tives or in hostels. The hostel can be a danger, as recent events show : adequate super- 
yiaiqp ja necessary, and the work is not as a rule congenial to the men who by character 




QUESTION 17. 


Wordswobtix, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C.— wM. 


and position are filled for if. There is little leadership amongst students: the stimulus 
to proper discipline and living must come from the superintendents. This difficulty of 
securing adequate supervision suggests the unwisdom of large hostels : I am of those who 
believe that no hostel should accommodate more than 50—60. 

I doubt whether satisfactory arrangements can be solved in Calcutta. Space is limited, 
land very expensive, while climatic and other considerations rendor it imperative that 
hostels should be near their colleges. The present situation is bad. 1 have heard the 
principal of a college within the past six months deliberately tell a committee that no 
member of his staff would dare to enquire into tho conditions of residence of his students, 
for fear of being killed. Government has done much to meet the situation, and more 
hostels are now under construction, but these, erected at great cost, will meet only a small 
part of the need. The University has also done something by way of the moss scheme and 
in other ways, but one result has been to advance rents. Apart from this the University 
does not assist colleges to provide accommodation, though it has at times brought pres¬ 
sure to bear on colleges to admit students in excess of the number which tho oolleges 
themselves think proper. 

The solution, »f a solution is possible, appears to be more extended provision for higher 
education in the ruofussil, and the exclusion from colleges of all work not of collegiate 
standard. Colleges, c.g., at district head-quarters, with hostels attached, might meet tho 
difficulty : a much larger proportion of students could then live at home, or not. far from 
home. There would also be groat advantages in the other conditions of work—space, 
quietness, economy, opportunities for recreation and exercise, a diminution of nervous 
strain, closer relations between stuff and students. Better work in schools would lit boys 
for subordinate clerkships, without the. waste of money and time, on a year or two in a 
ooltege. The difficulty might further be met by the establishment of higher classes in 
certain selected schools, taking pupils up to the age of eighteen : these special classes 
serving both as advanced school education, and (assuming present university arrange¬ 
ments to continue) as the first two years of the university course. 

At present there appears to he little corporate feeling and solidif y in colleges, hut a 
fair amount in hostels: though a college like M. Paul's is probably conscious of its cor¬ 
porate unity, being not over-large, mainly residential, having its playing fields on the 
spot, and a definite tutorial system. The want of playing fields, (lie cleavage between 
different races and faiths, the large classes, and the want of facilities for assembling a 
college as a whole, arc obstacles to the development of this feeling. Kven the Presidency 
College has no hall where the whole college can assemble for addresses or other functions. 
Recreation facilities are limited in most places, especially in Calcutta: those that exist 
are seldom used to the full. The Presidency College, of nearly a thousand students, has 
one indifferent lootball and cricket ground on the. maidan : probably not more than 30 
students play football and cricket. It has also four tennis courts within tho college 
enclosure : this convenience makes the game popular. The Eden Hindu hostel has a 
definite organisation, into five wards : loyalty to the ward is strong, and forms the basis 
of a vigorous social life, and of athletic interests. Here is to be found the nearest 
approach to the esprit tie r<» p* of English schools and colleges. Despite certain disquiet¬ 
ing revelations of the past two years 1 consider the hostel (and other hostels where 
supervision is good) a valuable element in the educational life of the city. In messes 
I have little faith : they are mere conveniences for residence, with nothing that inspires, 
and adequate supervision cannot be secured. Their owm members usually despise them. 

In the university sense there is little comradeship, What facilities exist are little 
used. The University Institute, in spite of the excellent building and other advantages, 
•Awakes little appeal to students, arid its members are some 400 only out of the many 
tho usands 0 f students in the city. The Muslim Institute has more attraction I believe 
for Muhammadan students (a much smaller body) but is not confined to them. The 
University Corps attracted some 600* recruits. I have been informed that the number 
would have been much larger, but for an anti-recruiting campaign carried on without 
publicity : certainly an attempt was .made to prevent the Presidency College from offering 
those interested in promoting the scheme opportunities of approaching its students, 

~ . {* Thh 1* tli* #»aj ngmber, after vrft hdrawsln, rejections by fxfiwlnaifin, etc.) 
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CONDITIONS or STUDENT UTS IN BENGAL. 



I find it difficult to disentangle the answers to questions 17 and 18 and there¬ 
fore take the liberty of lumping them together. 

About conditions in the mofussil I know nothing. In Calcutta, there is a certain 
number of eases of moral breakdown— on this point L speak without much personal know¬ 
ledge— and many more of physical breakdown. I have seen more students actually ill 
Wore and during their examinations in my t wo years in Calcutta than in my three years 
at'Madras or my three at Oxford. 

The following are perhaps some of the reasons: - 

(a) The moral temptat ions of Calcutta life. 

(b) The physical conditions under which students live. 

(c) The strain of the educational system. 

AI wut (a) I have not much to add—the evils are fairly obvious. 

(b) This includes the dust, smoke and noise of Calcutta—a city which has not 
very easy outlet into anything like country except the maidan, too distant 
from the students’ quarter. Then there is the fact that very few colleger 
supply anything like adequate facilities for exercise and recreation. 
Some of them do not provide facilities for exercise for one-twentieth 
part of their students. There is plenty of interest in games among the 
students, but too often it is the interest of the crowd that watches a 
professional football match in England, not the interest that induces 
a man to play himself. The premier college in Bengal played several 
of its hockey matches last season with only seven or nine men. Finally, 
the unsatisfactory conditions of some of the hostels anil messes where 
men live. A good deal of improvement has been effected in this direction 
in recent years, but more remains to be dope, fll-vcntilated. budly-lighted 
rooms arc still not rare. Often there is no proper supervision. 

(<") Needs some explanation. The educational system is very hard on the 
students. Bo few of them have that real enthusiasm for their subject 
which makes work n labour of Jove. Lectures take up a great part of 
their day : in the case of students who are doing M. A. and law together, 
8-30 a.M. —10-45 a.M. and 12 noon—3 r.M. or 12 noon—3' p.M. and 
4-30 r.M.— 6-45 r.M. with extra tutorials. There are very frequent 
examinations, four in little over six years. So much depends on the 
results of the examination that students are almost, < ompolled to over¬ 
work. They read frantically up to the last moment with the result that 
they appear for the examination, if not ill, at least thoroughly jaded. 

The remedies I should suggest are these ~ 


, (i) It would be a relief if examinations were somehow made less vital for the stu¬ 
dent’s wholo future career. (See answer to question 15.) 

(ii) The number of examinations should be reduced. (See answer to question 9.) 

(iii) In pass work, the number of lectures should be reduced ; and in honours work 

attendance at lectures should not be obligatory. (See answer to question 9). 

(iv) If examinations could be made a test of freshness, vigour and originality of 

mind rather than of memory—as it is, on the whole, now—then students 
would find that, it was not worth while to work up to the last moment. I 
think there is no better tribute to the general soundness of the examination 
system at Oxford and Cambridge than the common practice of students to do 
no work the last few days before the examination. 

(v) There should be proper supervision iu hostels and messes, as well as tight and 


air. (See answer to question 19.) 

(vi) Colleges and hostels should provide sufficient opportunities for games. That 
, ; in itself is scarcely enough. Games should he made compulsory in every 





secondary school. It is only in school that a real taste for them can b® 
instilled and a public opinion on their worth and importance developed, - 
If a boy has played no games at school, he will be naturally reluctant to 
begin at college. 

(vii) Everything possible should be done to mnke the student’s life include some¬ 
thing more than merely writing notes and reading boohs. I am sure a good 
many of our difficulties would be solved if some more interests couJa he 
introduced into his drab, narrow and monotonous life. I think I should 
be genuinely pleased if a student “ cut, ” a lecture to hunt wild flowers .or 
beetles! A fuller, more varied life will of itself put examinations and 
books in their proper places. It might be a good thing to prescribe 
Stevenson’s An Apology for Iillrrs for the Intermediate. There is so little 
social life, corporate feeling now ; clubs and societies usually perish after a 
term. Attractive common rooms in hostels and colleges might be of some 
use. If something about plants and flowers, birds arid insects, and the stars 
in their courses were taught at school, and if all sorts of societies were 
encouraged at school, then the university student might, be a person less 
fatally wedded to one purpose. That student gets most out of his education 
who studies his subject indeed, more for its own sake than for a class in the 
examination, but who also has all sorts of other varied, and perhaps some¬ 
times slightly absurd, interests. He goes out seeking asses and finds a 
kingdom—the asses being degrees ! The Revd. William Temple once said that 
the difference between, say, Sheffield and Oxford w'as that when you went 
up far your degree at Sheffield they asked you if you had passed a certain 
examination ; at Oxford they asked if you had lived for three years within a 
n iie and-a half of Carfax. That expresses what, 1 mean. 




QUESTION 18 . 


What is your experience as to the health and physical development of stndents during 
their university career in Bengal P Have ycu ary reason for thinking that the prereni 
system imposes an undue physical or menial strain upon students who are not exceptionally 
robust P If so, please suggest remedies. 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr. 

Tho attitude towards the life of the body in India has in the past been monkish 
and not aesthetic. But the religious laws of hygiene both of the Hindis and Muhammadans 
which required of their followers prayer-offering before the daVn of day and the 
vocation of agriculture which permitted an open air life went a long way towards general 
unconscious and systematic bodily training. Tbe military classes which constituted 
the aristocracy were always trained in tbe art of riding and (he use of arms. Asceticism, 
which was general, (hough it looked upon the fl.Tiwilli antagonism, also negatively 
helped the physical life of the people by serving as a check on tbe appetites. 

Life in India to-day is more complex. Anew standard has taken the place of the old. 
Life is now' more sedate and busy and less simple and plain. Religious ritualism has, 
it is a matter of regret, greatly diminhhed among the educated classes and a general 
neglect of the laws of the growth and health of the body is visible all round. 

The student class in India suffers from all these evils and others. Education is 
causing an overpressure which is deteriorating the general physique and health of 
future generations. A large mini her of students ateovei attained by the excessive amount 
of educational labour and, though no statistics exist, ovcistudy of a useless nature is 
responsible for much student mortality. It is a matter of satisfaction that the evils of 
overexamination and overpressure are beginning to be felt and the voices of educa¬ 
tionists are heard in protest against the danger of (he physical degeneration of the edu¬ 
cated classes. 

The remedies which may be adopted to combat the present physical and mental strain 
caused by university education can be, among others, the following :— 

(n) A university department of physical education should be established which 
should he responsible for the medical examination of all the students on ad¬ 
mission into the University and for teiminal inspections and for the training 
of all students in physical develoj ment. Theieare many defects which can 
easily be remedied or modified if they can be detected in Die beginning. Sueli 
inspection will also lead to tbe detection of contagious diseases and will afford 
a great protection to the general health of university scholars. The depait 
ment should also give theoretical instruction in the first principles of liygier.e 
of the individual and the community. 

(b) In many cases. Indian students work themselves, or at the suggestion of their 
parents, for cruelly long hours. Indian students have been found to work 
from twelve to fourteen hours a day before their examinations, hardly spend¬ 
ing any time in recreation and too little in sleep. Dr. Duke has well said 
“ there are laws against working the human hody for long hours, but there 
is no law against working tbe human brain in this way.” The system of 
examinations, more than the students themselves is responsible for this. There 
should be only one university examination after four years. Written examin¬ 
ation should be alternated by examination by dissertation. Examinations 
should be held quarterly and a student should be re-examined only in the 
subject in which he has'failed at the last examination. 

(e> Special’ attention should^ bo 'paid to the physically abnormal, or subnormal, 
'students. 

■'' v' 1 ,! « ( S5 ) 




QUESTION 18 . 
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(<f) A period (as in some of the continental universities) should not be of more than 
45 minutes’ duration and should be followed by a short pause of 15 minutes. 
The recuperative effect of such a recess is great. 

(«) All the difficult work should be done during the early hours of the day. Ex¬ 
perimental psychologists have experimented on fatigue and Dr. Ludwig 
Wagner has tested by asthesiometer that mathematics produces 100 per 
t cent of fatigue, Latin 91 per cent, and Greek 90 per cent, 

(/) Military training should be given to university students. 


Ahmad, Khabibitddin. 

Most of the students in our colleges are of poor physilpio and indifferent health. 
A well-developed intellect in a robust body is a rare commodity in the Calcutta University. 
This is, no doubt, du? principally to the inadequate amount of attention paid to the 
physical side of education. 

I do not think that there is any reason for believing that the existing system impose-i 
an undue physical and mental strain upon students who are not except ion,illy robust 


Ahmed, Taslimuddin, Khan Bahadur. 

The university career itself is not injurious to the health'and physical develop 
ment of a student whose health is not indifferent. That which injures his health is not 
connected with his studios. His health and energy are misspent by him. If he restrains 
himself) notwithstanding hard studies, he may enjoy robust health. He might to pay 
the best attention to his food and physical exercises. 


Al.i, The Hon’ble Mr. Ai.taT. 

Lack of healthy exercise and recreation in the open air are causes to which I 
attribute the poor constitution of the average student in Bengal. In recent years the 
state of things has improved to a certain extent owing to the students taking some 
interest in outdoor games. 


Ali, Saitad Muhsin. 

(a) The general health is not satisfactory. 

(b) To some extent it does. 

(c) Compulsory attendance on the play ground for a fixed time or taking of some 

form of exercise. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

Students who are not robust should not be allowed to take an engineering course. 
If selected men are enoouragod to take regular exercise there is not much fear of break¬ 
down due to overwork. 


Abchbold, W. A. J. 

The strain upon Bengali students comes not so much from their studies, as from 
the circumstances of their lives. They have heavy responsibilities thrust upon them at Q 
' Mt early They often work in a bad atmosphere and with insufficient Kgjit. Thw^j 
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food is irregularly served and often poor in quality. Their homes are frequently malarious 
and they come to college with lowered vitality. Need one say more ? Things are not 
like this in Dacca, where we have entirely exceptional privileges, but everyone will recog¬ 
nise the truth of the above statement as regards many college students. 


Banerjea, J. R. 

Generally speaking, their health and physical development are not bad. I do not 
think that the present system imposes an undue physical or mental strain upon students 
who aro not exceptionally robust. In some cases students are to blame, and not the 
system that obtains now, if their health is undermined. I have known cases where two 
years’ work was attempted to be done in six months and so the students suffered. If a 
student Aoos riot work regularly, but keeps everything to be done in the second or fourth 
year class, his health is bound to suffer. No doubt, the eyesight of some students is very 
defective ; this is due to tho bad light which students use in many cases. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanatu. 

Sufficient, attention is not devoted by the students, or their parents, or the uni¬ 
versity authorities, to the question of health. I know from personal experience that the 
present system, imposes an undue physical, as well as mental strain upon students. A 
sound system of physical education and some relaxation of tho examination rulos Beem 
to me to bo the only remedies. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

The health and physical development of students during their university life in 
Bengal in many instances suffer, 1 have reason to think, from an undue physical and mental 
Strain. The physical strain is caused by unsuitable time tables which colleges have to 
make to suit the multiplicity of optional combinations of subjects allowed by the regu¬ 
lations, and by the exacting rules of attendance at lectures. And the mental strain is 
caused by the undue lengths of the courses of study prescribed. 

The remedies 1 would suggest are. to reduce the number of options in the selection 
of subjects, to abolish, or reduce, the. percentage of attendance at lectures, and to reduce 
the lengths of the courses of study prescribed. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

My experience, extending over a little less than a quarter of a century, is, in this 
matter, anything but encouraging. As elsewhere, all the world over ‘ examinees ’ do 
concentrate, with mischievous consequences their energy and efforts on ‘ preparation ’ 
far thoir examinations in thre e or four months’ hard labour immediately preceding the 
day of trial. This, added to defective residential and boarding arrangements ill-suited 
for continued intellectual strain on the part of young men most of whose early life is 
spent in malarious areas, tells heavily upon their physique and develooment. 

. Thore is, perhaps, a little injustice, in entirely attributing to the ‘ present system ’ 
evil effects which, oftoner than not, proceed from causes the removal of which is really 
ft larger administrative and economic problem than the University can, or Bhould, be 
aldae oalled upon to cope with. 

V'7 r\j 
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Baxubjre, itai Kumudim Kama, Bahadur- -Baneiu.ee, M. N.— BaneEJbe, MohALY 
V ; Dhak~ Banbrjke, Ravankswar. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudxni Kanta, Bahadur. 


A large majority of students lose t heir health and are lacking in physical develop¬ 
ment during their university career. This is principally due to undue physical and 
mental strain, coupled with the fact that they are poorly fed and housed. The burden of 
examination should be lightened, their food and accommodation improved. The first 
defect may be removed by making the vernacular the. medium of examination, as well as 
by introducing examination by compartments. 


Banerjee, M, N. 


It is possible the present bjstem imposes an undue physical or mental strain on 
those who do not distribute their studies throughout the year but prepare for tha 
examinations just at the end. But the main cause of want of physical development is 
insufficient nutrition. The majority of the students are poor and ill-fed and there la 
very little in their diet to help the growth of hones and muscles. Much lens starch 
and sugar and a little more nitrogenous food would mukc a great difference in the 
future of the rising generation and it is worth while to enquire if that is not possible. 

Banerjee, Muraly Dear. 

The present university system of education certainly imposes an undue strain 
on the. mental powers, which shutters the constitution c-1 many for ever. This is so 
particularly because attendance nt lectures which is now regarded as the sole proof of 
college training is a mere farce and means nothing more than the presence in the 
lecture room at the time ol^the roll call. Students are not required day after day to 
prepare the subjects in which thoy attend - lectures. With the subjects of the lectures 
they remain unnequnined till the end of the session. Students are thus allowed 
to waste idly session after session. It is just before the test or the university ex¬ 
aminations that they begin to prepare the university courses. They have to prepare a 
two-years’ course in two months. They get no time to go through text-books even 
once. They desperately bolt * keys’, sketches, and catechisms through days and 
sleeplesB nights, and somehow manage to pass the university examination which is no 
test of sound knowledge, but of only superficial memory work. They are fortunate 
if the strain does not upset their constitution. 

The-remedy for the evil lies in a radical change of the present university Hystem, 
The measures required may be stated under the following heads — 

(a) Lectures on prescribed text-books should bo abolished, tutorial work and 
seminars taking their place. 

(hi Lectures on prescribed syllabuses should also be abolished unless they have 
sufficient originality. (See my answ’or to question 16.) 

(c) Tjeotures on prescribed syllabuses, which are nothing but summaries of recom¬ 
mended hooks, need not.be delivered by the professors. Such lectures, or 
rather summaries, from boobs recommended on the subject should be pre¬ 
pared by the students thomsclves under the guidance of tutors and correct- 
* ed by them. {See ray answer to question 16.) 
fd) Sec my answer to question 10. 

Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 

* In the majority of cases, the health and physical development of student* suffer 
much during their university career. The causes are :— 

(a) Students pay very little attention to their health. The neglect is dae rather to ' 
want of proper habits, than to ignorance of ordinary laws of health. !; 
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(b) Poverty o£ the students and, in consequence, want of sufficient and substantial 

food. 

(c) Naturally weak state of health inoapabl ■ of bearing the strain. 

frfj The strain is certainly not only great for those who are not robust, but fs tilling 
badly on the robust ones also. 

(e) Want of sufficient physical oxerciso to balance the mental labour. 

The following remedies are suggested :— 

(i) There should be regular medical inspection of students both with regard to thAfr 

physical defects, as well as to their fitness for the strain imposed. 

(ii) Hygiene should be made a compulsory course. 

(lii) Taking the students at times to local hospitals, wherever possible, with a view to 
impress upon their minds, what simple causes, apparently negligible, lead to 
what disastrous results. 

(iv) Provision for proper and compulsory physical exercise, under proper supervision. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

The health and physical development of students are interfered with during their 
adversity career in Bengal. I have, in my answer to question 18, mentioned some of 
iho causes. 

Yes; the present system of university education imposes a great strain upon the 
mind and body of students. The chief causes are as follows :— 

(«) Bengali boys loavo everything to bo done at the last moment. 

(6) They conserve thoir energy, as if it were, at other times, to be used at the time 
of examinations. 

(c) It is then that they keep unusually lato hours and spend whatever time they 
have in reading alone at the sacrifice of their health. 

(rl) The diversity of subjects of simultaneous study requiring equal concentration 
on each also demands an undue expenditure of energy. 

(s) To these may bo added the lengthiness or heaviness of some of the courses, 
as for instaneo in n alhomatics at the intermediate and history, 
mathematics, and philosophy at the degree stage. 

(/) Some of the courses are so lengthy that a student of average intellect will take 
noarly threo years to prepare. 

The first, defect may be remedied by insisting upon regular hours in hostels. Rules 
may bo framed that all students must rise from bed at a fixed hour in the morning say 
6 am., and go to bed not later than half-past ten at night. Steps should be taken for the 
enforcement of such rules by providing punishment for any infringement thereof. With 
regard to the second, examination by compartments may be instituted at the degree stage, 
Had the third may be remedied by reducing the syllabus to a certain extent. 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

Most of the students in Bengal neglect physical exercise during their university 
career. There is no reason for thinking that the present system imposes an undue 
mental and physical strain upon students who are not exceptionally robust. The 
reason why some of the students are physically weak must be attributed to the neglect of 
physical exerhise and. in some cases to residence in unhealthy quarters. To improve 
the health of such students better arrangements should be made for residence anil 
jffiyfsioal exercise. The gymnasium attached to each institution requires a considerable 
amount of expansion, and more than one instructor in physioal exercise should be 
‘ ited for each institution. Arrangements should also be made for the instruction of 
itary hygiene at the secondary school stage as suggested in reply to Question 13. 
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Banehjee, Upendea Nath. 

As regards the physical exercise of boys, it may be noticed here that gymnastic 
exercises which may sometimes lead even to acoidcnts of a serious nature or to over- 
exhaustion ought to be avoided, if possible, and military drill substituted in its place. 
Mofussil students may follow Sandow’s system with advantage to themselves. 

School authorities, however, both in the mofussil and presidency towns, should, 
for the benefit of students, malm ample provision for suoh first-class exercises as 
rowing, riding, running, swimming, cycling, etc., exorcises, tending to dovelope most 
of the muscles of their body. 

Periodical examinations ouglit to be hold in these subjects to test the special skill 
of the boys in exercises, sports, and games, and prizes given accordingly for their 
encouragement. 

Unseen passages given for explanation set in the matriculation and other examin- ’ 
ations must not be too many in number or too difficult to explain. 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

My belief is that students in Bengal suffer in health during their univeisily career and 
that there is too much strain on their dolicat ■ constitutions, 1 fear loo much is required 
from them and they do not get ti ne for physical e.veri isn and manly sports. 


Banerji, Umacharan. 


My experience as to the health and physical development of students during their 
university career in Bengal is really very sad. I have every reason for thinking that the 
present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students who are not 
exceptionally robust. In addition to the remedies suggested in my answer to question 17, 
the following may be mentioned :—■ v 

(a) The pressure of text-books prescribed for various university examinations should 

be somewhat relaxed without lowering the standard both of teaching, as well 
as examinations. 

( b ) Cram should be strongly discouraged by the adoption of better methods of in¬ 

struction and examinatiou, as pointedout iu my anew ors to questions 5, !), 10, 
11, etc. 


Bardaloi, N. C, 

Calcutta is responsible for the dyspepsia of students on account of its adulterated 
foodstuffs and sweets. More than thut, the erratic hard work for three months before 
the examination tolls upon their health. 

Change in the timing aud method of examinations will remedy this defect to some 
extent. 


Basu, P. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career ■ 
la Bengal suffer more from the bad diet and the insanitary surroundings than from 
file strain of university life. Under the present system, the strain during the university 
career may be materially reduced without reducing the standard of efficiency or 
introducing any radical change. If the examination that ia held at the, end of a two 
years* course be split up into two, and the more general portion of the course be . 
; selected for examination at the end of the first year and the rest of it examined at “ 
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the end of the second, I think the strain on the mind and body of the student would 
be materially reduced. On the whole, the student would be in possession of the same 
knowledge as now, but, the test by examination being divided, tho severity of work at 
each examination would be considerably reduced. At Cambridge Part 1 and Part II 
examinations arc so divided. This system would make students work moderately 
throughout the two years instead of compelling them to put in their supremest effort 
towards the end of the second year only. 

Again, if a student fails to secure the pass marks in any one subject he is com¬ 
pelled to appear in all the subjects at the next examination, no matter how high may 
bo his marks obtained in them. This is unfair and entails an unnecessary strain on 
tile student. This may be easily evaded by compelling him to appear in those sub¬ 
jects only, at the next examination, in which he has failed to secure a fixed number 
of marks, which latter, however, ought to bo a little higher than the, ordinary pass 
marks. Thus, if a student is efficient in any subject, securing something more than 
the pass marks, ho would he exempt from appearing at the same. 

Such supplementary examinations may be held more than once a year to avoid 
undue waste of time in mere waiting and thus prolonging unnecessarily the length 
of one's university career. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

The health of tho students is generally in an unsatisfactory condition—the reason appar¬ 
ently being insufficient food and the mental strain caused by a rigid system of exami¬ 
nations. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

The present system imposes an undue physical anti mental strain upon our students 
who are not exceptionally robust. The percentage of attendance at lectures is absurd. 
Having regard to the malarial condition of the country long class hours ought also to ho 
discouraged. 

At one time, those who distinguished themselves at examinations used to bo known 
by their wearing glasses and because of their physical weakness There has been 
a change. The present generation of students are sturdier, due to greater attention now 
being paid to physical exercise. 


Betliune College, Calcutta. 

Ail I have to add to question 17 is that the women students of the Betliune College' 
admit the fact that every year of college life makes them weaker 
j«dmi, Mira ■ - physically. In their opinion, a girl studying for the matriculation 

is stronger than a girl in any subsequent year at college. From what I have so far 
noticed I think there is only too much truth in their estimation of the physical 
strength of the girl under-graduate. 

Such a state of things compares so unfavourably with the healthy, happy, strong 
woman under graduate of western lands that some immediate change is necessary. 

I suggest the following as remedies:— 

(a) Wider opportunities for outdoor exorcise. 

(if) Wider opportunities for intellectual intercourse with mature minds. 

(c) A syllabus of examination and a method of examination which makes study a 
pleasure and an ever-increasing delight, as we find it in western landa 

This will only he obtained whon the examination syllabus is radio illy altered, as sug¬ 
gested above, and is also based on Indian methods of thought, and on Indian vernacular 
teaching, with only such an admixture of western thought and methods as may enrich 

them. 
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Bhandarkae, Sir B. G. 

I do not think that the health and physical development of students are injuriously 
affeoted by the strain that their studies impose upon them in the Bombay Presidency. 
There may be a few cases of weakly youths who have to give up their studies Or'ptlt'% 
stop to them promaturely. But the effect on the generality of students fa not harmful. 


Bbattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. 

It is almost everybody’s experience in tliis country that university students suffer 
from ill-health, and it is generally believed that it. is the unusual mental strain necessary 
for passing examinations that undermines the health of Bengali students. This belief 
lias such ahold on people that sound health and a successful academic career cannot., in 
their opinion, go hand in hand. I do not think that the university courses are too diffi¬ 
cult for an average student or that unusually hard labour is necessary to cope with them. 
On the contrary, under the new iemulations, the courses for the intermediate and matric¬ 
ulation examinations have been considerably curtailed. The candidate for the first 
apts examination had to study about seven or eight subjects, while the l.A. or I.Sc. 
candidate has now got to study only live subjects. From the old matriculation syllabus 
also a good deal of difficult matter has been removed. The entrance students had to get 
up English text-books, but now-a-days there are no fixed text-books, and questions on 
grammar, translation, and composition alone are set. The present matriculation, or 
intermediate, course cannot, therefore, be said to be too difficult for the average student. 
I Am rather of opinion that they have hem rendered much easier by the new regulations 
and the high percentage of passes in recent years also show s this. Under the new regula¬ 
tions three papers arc set in evory subject in the B. A. examination, instead of tw o papers 
nnd«- the older system, but; students have now a wide choice and alternative questions 
too, are set as a rule. The At. A. course is now more extensive than it was under the older 
system, but it is a two-years’ course now-a-days. while, formerly, students used to appear 
at tliis examination after eighteen months’, or, occasionally, after six months', pre¬ 
paration. The proportion of success in troth these examinations, however, show * that 
the courses do not subject the candidates to any unusual mental strain. 

While it is true that the courses are not too difficult for a student of average abilities, 
the fact still remains that very many students lose their health during their university 
career. The cause of this unfortunate phenomenon must be sought elsewhere. In my 
answer to question 1 1 have said how students of this country w r ork hard in preparing 
for examinations. This practice is almost universal amongst our students. They 
neglect their studies throughout the year and work almost day and night two or three 
tuOnths before their examination. Fifteen or sixteen hours’ work is very common. 
There are students who stimulate their nerves with drugs and intoxicants and sit up 
almost the whole night. The multiplication of examinations in our university is an 
aggravation of this evil. 

The question naturally arises why students are unmindful of their work except at the 
time of the examination. My experience is that they are not trained to regular, system¬ 
atic, and intelligent work. The home-life of the ordinary middle-class gentleman of this 
country does not produce regular habits, and there is nothing in the college to create such 
habits in students by example or by advice. The staff of almost all colleges is small 
sad the time of the lecturer and the principal is fully taken up with their daily touching 
work. There are no tutors to look after students outside the class-room. Want of 
tutors is also responsible for the unsatisfactory progress of students in their subjects 
Of study throughout the year. Many student* cannot follow the lectures and experience 
great difficulties. But there are none to clear them up and help on their progress. The 
<$fficulties thus go on accumulating till they seem formidable, and students try to remove 
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them all with one heroic effort just before the examination. If arrangements could be 
made for giving tutorial assistance to students and, if the number of tests and university 
examinations could be diminished, the strain on the nervos of students would grow loss. 
Weekly exercises ought to be given and a record kept of the quality of these exercises. 
This would train up students into habits of regular and systematic study and prevent 
the accumulation of arrears. 


Bhattacharya, Brindaban C. 

Students living in hostels and boarding-houses very frequently suffer from 
dyspepsia, liver complaints, and various other internal disorders with which is also con¬ 
nected malaria. The teason for all this is to be found in the ill-cooked food which they 
have to tako owing to lack of supervision and the irresponsible and dirty cooks and also in 
their unchecked (waving for bazaar sweets and delicacies as also the restriction, or want, of 
healthy outdoor exercises. 


Bhattacharyya, Baikpntha Nath. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career are 
generally satisfactory. 

(а) There should be a medical test for entrance into the University. 

(б) Arrangement- should bo made for periodical medical inspections of colleges, 

and for applying remedies as suggested by the medical officer. 

(c) The courses of studies in some subjects should be reduced. 

(d) Physical exorcises and games should be largely encouraged, and, if jsissible, 

made compulsory. 

(e) The system of trying simultaneously for two post-graduute degrees, e.g., M.A., 

and B.L., should be abolished. 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas. 


My impression is that a great majority manage to keep them health intact, but 
do not devolope physically fo any appreciable extent during their university career. This 
is duo to the fact that the present system of university education totally neglects all 
physical considerations, 1 should suggest the following remedies;— 

(а) An increased emphasis upon weekly and monthly records and the discontinuance 

of the test examination system except for those whose regular records are 
unsatisfactory. 

(б) Adoption of the course ngxtrm up to tin degree stage awl the institution of optional 

rxaminu'itrns at thr pmI of (hr firs/ and the third years. 

(f.) Exemption of students from further examination in a subject in which they 
have passed or at least secured a certain percentage of total marks. 

(d) The formation of a gymnasium in every college for non-boarders and the 

compulsory fitting up of a gymnasium in every attached hostel and mess for 
boarders. 

(e) Surprise visits to messes and hostels during mealtimes to test the quantity and 

quality of food given to boarders. 

(/) Insistence upon at ieast three meals every day in all hostels and messes. 

(?) A roourreut grant for inter-collegiate athletic sports. 

(h) Formation of a university volunteer corps. 

(») Decentralisation of college education up to the intermediate standard anil the 
foundation of a multiplicity of colleges in health.v districts 
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(j) The establishment of o central child-welfare institute, with branches all over the 
province, to teat school and college students physically and mentally and , to 
advise guardians about the most advisable study or occupation for their wards. 
The physical test should be made at the beginning of every session and no 
student ought to be allowed to proceed to the University unless he eftn 
satisfy the institute about his physical fitness. The medical examination of 
college students might bo done in collaboration with the doctors attached to 
the various college hostels. 

(k) Periodical outings and excursions. 

( l ) Formation of swimming and rowing clubs in the various tanks of Calcutta. 

(*») The modification of the present examination system which is too protracted in 
some oases. 

(ft) The abolition of Jane e ruminations. — examinations should not advance further 
into summer than April. If it be impossible to avoid Juno examinations the 
duration must not be more than four daj s. This will involve a division of 
tlic M. A. course as in the Allahabad University. I should personally prefer, 
however, the continuance of the present M. A. examination system («>., eight 
papers at the end of the sixth year) and advocate an April examination. 

(o) The foundation of a central infirmary for college students where cases would be 
treated free. 

ip) Each college should have a segregation word for infectious eases among 
boarders ; if possible, each hostel should have a segregation room. 


Bhattacharyya, Malianiahopndhvaya Kaliprasanna. 

The health and physical development of students are not, generally speukiug, 
good. They should have more leisure for healthy exercises, such as sports, walk, in the 
open air, etc. 


Bhowal, Govlnda Chandra. 

'The present system does impose an undue physical or mental strain. The health 
and physical development of students are also affected because they are ill-fed in 
consequence of poverty. Some times they eat food which they ought not to eat and 
cannot get food which they ought to eat, as, for instance, milk. Neglect of physical 
exercise is, to a great extent, responsible for it. Neglect of studies for the rest of the 
year and too much strain at the time of the examination is also a cause. 


Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur. 

Mv experience as to the health and physical development of students during 
their university career in Bengal is that they arc deteriorating on aocount of the present 
system imposing an undue physical and mental strain upon those who arc not exception¬ 
ally robust. 

Physical training should be compulsory In schools and colleges and there should bo 
compulsory examinations in physical exercises. Exemptions should bo made in case of 
those students who are of delicate constitution and who are medically unfit. 

These remedies, in conjunction with the slackfining of the rigidity of examin¬ 
ations, will, I believe, go a great way to improve the physique and remove the undue 
mental strain of the students. 
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Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

I ha 1 , e no reason for thinking that the present system imposes an unduo physical 
oi mental strain upon students. On the other hand, I have found the students under 
me to be cheerful, willing, and fairly strong physically. Most of them arc sportsmen. 
They should, however, bo given good food—they mast not take bad food simply becauso 
it is oheap. The medical superintendent (it is presumed that there is one) should per¬ 
sonally inspect the food occasionally. 


Bose, B. 0. 

The health and physical development, of tho average Bengali student is indeed poor. 
And the present, system does occasionally impose undue strain on him. 

Remedies may ho found in reducing tho strain, and improving the health. 

As to the former, a reasonable method of examining (as hinted in my answer to 
question 9) would he found helpful, both physically and mentally, as obviating useless 
and unhealthy efforts at memorising. 

As to tho latter, the following methods might be suggested :— 

(a) Amelioration of the sanitary condition of the. province, which has, of late, become 
very sad, and is largely responsible for tho unsatisfactory physique of 
students. Efficient combating of malaria in particular would greatly help the 
si tu at ion. 

(h) Provision of adequate wholesome diet , the lack of which has been steadily and 
awfully sapping the vitality of the people, and especially of those engaged 
in brain-work. Vigorous attempts, i submit, must be made to ensure a sufficient 
supply, at a low price, of pure milk and milk preparations (by preventing 
adulteration, protecting the cows, improving their breed, etc.), and the 
Staple food of the people (by preventing the slaughter and deterioration of 
ploughing bulloeks ; by encouraging and helping scientific methods of agri¬ 
culture ; by levying prohibitive duties to control the export of rice, wheat, 
etc. ; am) so forth). 

(r) Encouragement of physical exercise, drilling, sports, gymnastics, etc., among 
students. Prizes for proficiency in these respects should be instituted; 
and, moreover, these ought to bo included among tho optional subjects for 
tho university examinations, the marks seen fed being taken into account 
in determining the class or - division of oach examinee and in awarding 
scholarships. 

Not®. —Many of the aforesaid measures are, no doubt, quite beyond the powers 
of tho University itself—but they can surely bo adopted on its bohalf by Govern¬ 
ment if actuated by a spirit of warm support as suggested in my answer to 
question 14 


Bose, Eai Chunit.al, Bahadur. 


The health and physical development of Bengali students during their university 
career are generally poor. Their growth seems to be retarded during this period as 
has been found by actual investigation by Major McCay, I.M.8., of the Calcutta Medical 
College. This is partly due to their food containing an insufficient proportion of protein 
elements, partly to tlieir avorsion to take physical exorcise in the open air, and partly to 
their overwork for university examinations. 

* The present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain on our students. 
mu ~ - I would suggest, is that there should be fewer university examinations, 
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1 would do away with the intermediate examination in the case of both arts and 
science, and 1 would bo satisfied with two examinations only for the medical, engineer, 
ing, and law degrees, respectively, and, wherever possible, examinations should be 
by ‘ compartments. 1 


Bosk, G. C. 

My experience is that the health and physical development ol students during their 
university career are deteriorating owing to undue mental strain upon them. 'Hie 
remedies that suggest themselves to me arc 

(a) Reduction of the working period in colleges. 

(b) Replacement of the mechanical system of teaching, which imposes undue 

strain upon the mind, especially on the memory, by a more intelligent 
system which appeals loss to the memory and more to the intelligence. 

(r) Assigning to examination its natural position as an instrument of education, 
thereby dethroning it from the dominant position which it has usurped. 
(d) Changing the medium of instruction from English to tile vernacular of the 
province. 


Bosk. B aka HAN’T a. 

The health and physical development of many a student in Bengal nro anything 
hut satisfactory. The present system of university education imposes an undue physical 
and mental strain upon the generality of the students ; some remedy might he obtained 
by reducing the rigidity of the examination system, as suggested before, and by making 
suitable provision for healthy recreation. 


Bose, Khudi 11am. 

Undue physical and mental strain is, undoubtedly, imposed by the. annually or 
biennially recurring university tests upon our students, with their shattered health, 
particularly in the malaria-ridden districts of Lower Bengal. A potent antidote to 
this great evil is, to my mind, the relaxation of the rigidity of the university examin¬ 
ations by the very salutary provision of re-examining unsuccessful candidates only on 
those subjects of their study iu which they happened to have been ploughed. Any 
educational reform, however, which would necessitate the detention of our bova or 
young,men in the prime of their lives, for a number of years, in their country schools, 
nmi dat. most unhealthy surroundings (every Bongal village, and oven town, being a 
hot-bed of malarial fever), cannot but be taken to be a suicidal move for obvious reasons. 
Their early migration to Calcutta and other healthy municipal districts or towns in 
overwhelming numbers unquestionably makes for “ the greatest good of the greatest 
number." To stem the tide of this migration by arbitrary academic legislation, shall 
have the effect of decimating the poverty-smitten middle class families of Lower 
Bengal, at any rate, of their prospective props and mainstays in life. Education in 
the country districts of Lower Bengal, hRs to proceed pari passu with their sanitation 
interests of life and health. 


Bose, Miss Mrinalini. r 
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Bose, Radhikanath. 

The physical deterioration of the generality of students in Bengal during their 
un’versity career is a subject of almost universal complaint, and I believe there will be no 
difference of opinion among mu' educationists on this point. During my ten years’ serv¬ 
ice in the Education Department I have not found a large number of students enjoying 
perfectly sound health throughout their academic life. This may be due in some measure 
to the unhealthy climate of most of the villages and towns in the tnnfussil where our edu¬ 
cational institutions are located. But the present system of education appears to be 
mainly in fault. The students’ inordinate love of text and cram books, their excessive 
mental anxiety to pass the university examinations, and their neglect of physical exercise 
are, undoubtedly, responsible to a large extent, for their poor physique. We find, os a 
matter of fact that the students who do best in their examinations are generally the 
Weakest and most sickly. 

The following are the remedies I have to suggest: — 

(a) The introduction of the vernaculars as the media of instruction and examination 
in sonic subjects of study is likely to prove beneficial to the health of the 
students, inasmuch as it will relieve them of a considerable amount of brain- 
work which the present artificial system of forcing them to read and write in 
a foreign tongue necessarily involves. 

(ft) Tire excessive mental strain at present imposed upon our young students may 
also be substantially reduced by reducing the rigidity of the examination 
eystem up to the intermediate stage of the University. Mv suggestion is 
that the University should undertake a formal examination of the matricula¬ 
tion and intermediate candidates in only some of the prescribed subjects— 
their proficiency in the others being-judged by all-round school or college work. 
Before a candidate is admitted to the matriculation or intermediate examin¬ 
ation the University may satisfy itself from his results in the weekly or 
monthly examinations of his school or college that he has attained a certain 
standard of progress in those subjects in which no formal examination is to 
be held, 

(c) Greater attention should be paid in our schools and colleges to the physical de¬ 
velopment of # students. It is not enough to give them mere lectures on 
the benefits of physical exercise, but practical steps must be taken to ensure 
that every student regularly takes, some form of physical exercise that may be 
congenial to him or specially suited to his constitution. What 'these steps 
should be is the problem for us to solve There will, of course, be no difficulty in 
making physical exorcise compulsory for those boys who reside in hostels under 
the immediate supervision of their teachers; but what are we to do in the 
case of the large number of students who live with their parents or guardians, 
and over whoso actions, outside school hours, the teachers have practically 
no control ? There are many guardians in Bengal, so far as my knowledge 
goes, who do not attach due importance to the physical side of education, and 
do not like that their boys should while away muct^ of their time in play. 
Since the guardians themselves are often so blind I think it is the duty of 
the University and Government to move in the matter and penalise the 
neglect of physical exercise on the part of students. I would suggest that 
the University should require the heads of all schools and colleges (at least 
up to the intermediate stage) to form a number of centres, conveniently situat¬ 
ed within the locality in which their students reside, where the boys are to 
meet in the morning or evening and receive training under expert teachers 
in some specified kinds of sports and physical exercises, e.g. 

(i) Swimming. 

(ii) Rowing. 

(iii) Gymnastics. 

(iv) footfall. 
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(v) Lawn-tennis. 

(vi) Badminton- 

(vii) Cricket. 

(viii) Hookey. 

(ix) Sandow’s dumb-bell exercises, 

(x) Running. 

(xi) Riding. 

(xii) Wrestling. 

(xiii) Drill. 

Attendance at these classes should be compulsory, and there should be regular 
annual tests as in the case of other subjects. In order to be eligible for 
admission to a university examination every student should bo required to 
produce ft certificate from his head master or principal that ho has passed the 
school or college tests in at least ttvo of these courses. Government also 
. should encourage] physical exercise by making it known to the young men, 
as well as t<-, their guardians that proficiency in athletics and sports will be 
specially taken into consideration in judging the claims of candidates for 
employment iri every branch of public service. 

I would earnestly invite the attention of the authorities to the necessity of adopting 
some such measures for the purpose of ensuring the physical development of our students 
which is now so sadly neglected. 

Brown, Rev. A. E, 

We consider that the present system is too severe a mental and physical strain 
on a great number of students, involving as it does the memorising of practically the 
whole course. We believe that the change in the medium of instruction will he the most 
complete and satisfactory remedy. 

Cjiakbavakti, Brajalal. 

The present system injuiiously affects the health and .physical development of 
students. It is due to some extent to the mental strain caused by the present 
system and that can be relieved by introducing the vernacular as the medium of 
instruction,’ b\ intproting the mode of teaching, -and by reducing the number and 
the rigour of examinations. Other causes leading to physical deterioration are 
insufficiency of nutrition due to the poverty of the majority of students and 
absence of proper physical exercise; these latter can be avoided by providing suitable 
manual work which, while giving to students healthy exercise, may help them to 
secure the necessary subsistence. 


Chakravarti, Chintaharan. 

f ' The present system of education and arrangements of school and oollego hours 
toll upon the health of students. They generally take ft hasty meal and run to school 
and oollege to work in the midday heat.. There they have to strain their nerves to pick 
up things through the medium of a language which they do not speak at home. It 
would do much good to the health of students, if they could work at school for three 
hours in the morning, return home to eat and digest their midday meal, which is the 
main meal of tfve day, and resume their school work after three or four hours’ rest. Under > 
Such an arrangement of school hours physical exercise might be made compulsory. 
These changes would, perhaps, considerably retard the spread of dyspepsia so largely 
complained of in Bengal now-a-days. If the vernacular of students were the medium 
of instruction they would be relieved of a good deal of mental strain, ■ ; 
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Chakravarti, Chinta Haran. 

The health and physical development, of student a in more or Jess undermined during 
their university career owing to their severe mental strain, neglect of physical exercise, 
and insufficient food. Inattention to the ordinary laws of health is also an important 
cause. Physical exercise of some sort should be made compulsory. There should be 
a medical examination of students at the time of their admission to the college to 
ascertain their physical fitness and capacity to endure the strain of a college career. The 
heads of colleges, superintendents of hostels and messes, and university inspectors should, 
in consultation with guardians and medical officers insist on remedial measures in indivi¬ 
dual oases. 


Chakravarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

Bengal suffers largely from malarial and connected complaints. Consequently, 
attention to health and physical development of students is vitally necessary. The 
present system of teaching aud examination imposes, to some extent, an undue montal 
strain. L would suggest that to allow some time after breakfast, college classes should 
not begin before 11 a.m. and that they should be ao arranged that after three conti¬ 
nuous hours there may be a rest of half an hour or so. 

Physical deterioiation may bo brought in also by want of sufficient nourishing food, 
of sufficient clothing in winter, and of sufficient exercise, or by the use of smoky, badly- 
lighted lamps. For exercise the college authorities should insist on every student 
join.ng in some sport or physical training class. The other causes are connected with 
poverty, and can be remedied only by improvements in the home or mess life. 


Chakravarti, Vanamali. 

The health and physical development of students generally do deteriorate during their 
university career. The university examinations impose too great a strain. I myself 
dream even now of the matriculation (entrance) examination in which I appeared 
twenty-five years ago. It, is a most unfortunate thing that, monthly and weekly and 
even daily, examinations are creeping into many colleges under the specious name of 
* tutorial work.’ 

The remedy is manifold. 

(а) Abolish the multiplicity of examinations. Many advocate tho abolition of the 

intermediate examination for this reason. 

(б) Compel every student, unless declared medically unlit, to undergo physical 

training. No college should be affiliated to the University whio,h has not got a 
properly equipped gymnasium and extensive playgrounds, and a teacher of 
gymnastics and drill. The rollege authorities should be reminded that 
what is wanted is not expert players of football, hockey, etc., but that all 
students should take part in some college game or other. Football, hockey, 
cricket, and M ctoo doo should all be properly supervised and encouraged. It 
is desirable that professors who play these games should be in charge of 
games, for -which they might be given an additional allowance (like the 
hostel allowance given to superintendents of hostels). 

There should be an annual exhibition of sports and strength by students of all 
colleges brought together for the purpose (inter-collegiate tournament). The 
awarding of prizes and medals to successful teams and individuals and the 
cost of supervision, etc., should form a charge upon university revenues, 
These might be held alternately in Calcutta and in Dacca at present. 
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The Calcutta colleges are the worst pinners as far as physical culture is 
concerned. The University should provide the colleges of Calcutta with 
half a dozen teachers of gymnastics and a well-furnished central gymnasium, 
where 3,000 people could have their exorcise together. The University 
Institute might form the nucleus of such a gymnasium 

The Presidency College and such other Calcutta colleges as could afford to 
remove to the suburbs should immediately do so to provide for better 
opportunities of physical culture to students. The Presidency College 
buildings might then provide much needed room to the University for its 
higher work. The Madhab Babu’s bazar grounds which aLready belong to the 
University might, in that case, furnish good courts for tennis, fid doo doo, etc., 
t.i university students. 

An immense number of students could nor apply for enlistment, in the Indian 
Defence Force for defective physical development, especially chest measure¬ 
ment. It should bo the. duty of the University to see that its students are not 
rendered physically until to defend their country and fight for the liberties 
of the Empire for want, of physical culture. 

Besides the inter-collegiate tournament advocated above there ought to be prizes 
in every college for proficiency in games and for possession of strength, 
provided such prizes bp, not given to any student who fails to pass his annual 
college or university examination. 

(c) The school and college classes should be held in the morning and in the evening 
and not at noon as at present. The principal meal of the day is taken in 
Bengal at about noon and as boys have to run to school with loaded 
stomachs, they lose health and often feel sleepy in school and college hours. 

Id) There should be a department under the University for the medical inspection of 
students. Lots of students are short-sighted; most of them are dyspeptics. 
The best doctors ought, to be employed to find out a remedy. These doctors 
should be asked to point out real defects and not try to whitewash the 
existing system. 

(e) Underfeeding is one cause of ill-health. IIow to remedy it almost passes my 
comprehension. Simple, but substantial, food should be provided. Could 
not some colleges be established in areas where milk, ghee and meat might 
be had better and cheaper than in Calcutta ? 


Chanda, The Hon’bie Mr. Kami.ni Kumar. 

The health of students is undermined Bnd defective eyesight seems to be the rule. 
Yes, it is a common belief that it is the present system which is the cause of the 
breakdown of the health of boys. Examinations should he simplified and subjects 
and books should be judiciously selected so as not to put a severe strain on them. 


Ohatteiuee, The Hon’bie Mr. A. C. 

I believe that conditions are better now than when I was a student at Calcutta 
over twenty-five years ago. Moro attention is given to physique and to outdoor exercises. 
But there is plenty of room for improvement. If a good hostel system is organised 
students would live in healthier buildings and eat more nutritious food. I am of 
opinion that students in Calcutta “ messes ” often live on exceedingly poor diet. 

The stress that is now laid on examinations, combined with the unsatisfactory method 
of teaching, leads to a student concentrating bis labour during the three months just pre¬ 
ceding an examination. This has always a deleterious effect on his physique and fre¬ 
quently leads to a permanent breakdown. If the examinations wore more sensibly 
conducted, t.e., were directed to ascertaining power of thought, investigation, and expres¬ 
sion, instead of merely testing the knowledge of the student, the latter would be com¬ 
pelled to work steadily all the year round and would not suffer either physically or mentally. 
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Chatterjee, Rai Lamtmohan', Bahadur— Chatteejek, Ramavanda—Chatterjee, Rai 
Bahadur Sabat Chandra—Chatterjee, Satis Ckandka — Chatterjee, Susm Etjmar. 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

The health and physical development of students in Bengal are generally below 
the mark. But they bring their physical inferiority with them when they enter college. 
It is not caused by the strain of studies. Only there is very little in their life at college 
which is calculated to make them robust. The best remedy is to reduce the rigidity 
of examinations, on the one hand, and to make physical exercise compulsory, on the 
other. The organising of a university corps, which every student should be compelled 
to join, is the best, remedy that can be suggested for many oi the ovils and defects of modern 
student life in Bengal. 


Chatterjee, Ramananda. 

The present system does impose an undue physical and mental strain upon students 
who aro not exceptionally robust. Some of the remedies have been suggested in the 
coarse of roplios relating to examinations, courses of study, etc. Students should have 
more of (he open air life. In many mofussil colleges it should ho possible to hold open- 
a'r classes during the dry months of the year. There should bo a regular periodical 
medical inspection of school and college students, and remedies suggested by the medical 
inspectors should bo adopted. Games aro good,’but, as only a small minority take part 
in them, all students should have other physical exorcises according to their strength and 
needs. 

Malnutrition and the use of adulterated foods undermine the health of students. 

Thore should be inexpensive sanitaria for students iu Darjeeling and other elevated 
places to which they can resort during the summer holidays. 

The number of examinations should be reduced, c.g.. in law and medicine. College 
examinations (o test the fitness of candidates to appear at university examinations 
should be done aw ay with. The record of elasR work, suggested before to be kept in all 
colleges, should enable the heads of colleges to judge of the fitness of their students. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

Not satisfactory, but improving. The work for examinations is concentrated during 
certain months of the year and students slack during the rest. A more sensible arrange¬ 
ment for examinations which would be spread over the different parts of the year and a 
better systom of teaching ought to remedy the defects. 

University companies should be formed to join the defence forces. It will not only 
serve to improve the health of students, but will also teach them the value of discipline 
and order. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

I do not think that the present system ini poses an undue physical or montal strain 
upon all but exceptionally robust students. A student who possesses good health only 
may avoid undue mental strain by being regular in his studies and by taking daily physical 
exercise. Many students do indeed feel undue physical and mental strain, but that is 
due more to the bad health and habits of the students themselves than to the course of 
studies prescribed for them. 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar. 

A student will ordinarily suffer by comparison with a young man whose avooation 
is other than purely intellectual, because the Btrain on the mind of the former is bound 
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(QUESTION 18. 
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Chattsbjee, Scum Kumar — cmiiL — Chatterji, Mohini Mohan—Chaudhuri, The 
Hon’ble Justice Sir Astttosh—Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan. 


to be greater.. In western universities tins is compensated by ample provision for open 
air recreation, for physical exercise, and by attempts to reduce the mental strain by all 
possible means. It is generally admitted that, student or no student, tho health of the 
Bengali youth is deteriorating. The reasons are mainly economic ; and nothing short of 
economic revolution will improve the hygienic condition of the country and its youth. 
The existing system of university education is not wholly bad as a system ; but. placed 
as it is under many adverse circumstances, it does, in some casos, impose an undue 
physical and mental strain. But I -would not agree to a lowering of the standard or a 
general increase of the age-limit as a remedy. I think the remedy lies 

(a) In affording greater facilities for open-air recreation. 

(b) In making some sort of physical oxorcise compulsory. The introduction of mili¬ 

tary drill and the system of cadet corps will go a great way to awake an 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, physical culture. 

(c) In instituting examination by parts. 

(d) In reducing considerably the obligatory percentage of attendance at lectures. 

(e) In a hotter organised tutorial system which will make a student a steady worker 

and will do away with the necessity of going through extra strain in preparing 
for examinations. 

(/) In a wider use of the vernaculars as a medium of instruction and examination. 
This would prevent the habit of oram in students who do not understand, 
and yet want to pass, their examinations. 


Chatterji, Mo hi .vi Mohan. 

I am not aware that tho descendants of those who have already passed through the 
university suffer in health or physical development during their university career. Those 
coining from homes uninfluenced by higher education feel tho strain of a marked change 
of environment, food, clothing, etc., especially when they have to support themselves or 
contribute materially towards their support by coaching students or by other similar 
occupations. The result is the same when they lodgo in the houses of friends and rela¬ 
tives as dependants, with insufficient, or unsuitable food and subject to other deleterious 
conditions. Tho principal remedy will be the separation of the employment question 
from university education and a prohibition of remunerative occupation by university 
studen ts. 


Chatjdhubi, The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

The present system imposes an undue physical aud mental strain upon our students, 
who are not exceptionally robust. The percentage of attendance at lectures is absurd. 
Having regard to the malarial condition of the country long class hours ought also 
to be discouraged. 

When I was a student those who distinguished themselves at examinations used 
to be known by their wearing glasses and because of their physical weakness. There 
has been a change. The present students are sturdier, due to greater attention 
now being paid to physical exercise. 


Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan. 

There is no doubt that the present system tells very seriously on the health of 
students, so much so that university graduates are so many physical and intellectual 
wrecks; the reason being that the scope of the subjects above the matriculation stage 
has been unusually widened and that students are to learn the subjects through a 
foreign language. The number and scope- of the subjects should bo suoh that they 
may be mastered In two years and Borne of the subjects should be taught and studied 
in the vernacular. 
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Chatjdhurj, Hem Chandra Ray — Chaudhuky, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra 
Ki8Hoke Roy—Chaudhury, The Hon'ble Nawab Syed Nawabaey, Khan Bahadur— 
Chocwiury, Rai Yatindha Nath. 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Ray. 

A large section of students suffers from myopia, dyspepsia, and other ailments. 
Yes ; for remedies kindly see my answer to qu -stion 10. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy. 

Students in Bengal do not ordinarily enjoy strong health; the causes seem to be 
the following :— 

(a) The climate of Bengal perhaps is not very invigorating and there is no proper 

language, and the necessity for learning too many unnecessary matters, im¬ 
posed by the long courses and multiplicity of subjects of study and the mode 
enforcing observance thereof either at homes or in hoarding-houses or 
schools. 

(b) The necessity for learning everything through the medium of a foreign 

lunguage, mid tile necessity for learning too many unnecessary matters, im¬ 
posed by the long courses and multiplicity of subjects of study and the mode 
of the university examinations and the general poverty of our students, all 
combine to put a strain upon our boys under which the health of those who 
do not enjoy robust physique breaks down very often before they finish their 
university careers- 

One of the main causes of the ruin of the health of our students is the departure 
from the old practice of holding classes in the morning. At present, students attend 
their classes during the hot hours of the day; they go to their classes just after they 
have eaten a hasty meal which, by custom, is the principal meal of the day. 

The remedy lies in the removal of the above remediable defects and in eneourugiDg 
healthy physical exerciso aud physical development under methods suited to our climate 
and to the natural health of individual students and in the adoption of modes of living 
suggested in reply to question 17. The medical inspection of students is a great 
necessity. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahauui. 

A large percentage of students in Bengal have weak health during their uuiversity 
career. This is due to the present system which imposes an undue mental strain 
on them—to the unsatisfactory features of which, such as inadequate teaching, 
the university degrees being considered as passports to Government service and the 
consequent nervous cramming of the students, sitting late into the night and neglect¬ 
ing their health for examination purposes aud others, attention has been drawn in the 
answers to the foregoing questions. The remedy lies in the examinations being made 
tests of general proficiency, and not of memorising faculty. Also, I may suggest in 
this connection that there should be a change in the time of work in schools and 
colleges. To hold classes as at, present soon after breakfast in the mornings and after 
lunch in the afternoons not infrequently interferes with the digestive system of the 
students and, consequently, renders them dyspeptic. 1 would, therefore, recommend 
that the colleges and schools, at least those situated in places where the student popula¬ 
tion remains in close vicinity to the institutions, should hold their classes from 7 to 
10 a.m. and from 2-30 to 4-30 p.m. 


Choudhury, Rai Yatindha Nath. 

The present system, to a great extent, destroys the health Rnd physical develop¬ 
ment of our students. 1 asoribe this to the following two mnin causes :— 

( a ) Multiplicity of examinations. 





$0i QUESTION 18. 


Chaudhitri, Rai Yatindra Nath — could. — Chowuhfhi, Dhibkndranath — CrohaN, 
Rev. Father F.—Cums, Dr. 0 . E.---Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur—D as, 
Bhttsan Chandra, and Ray, Baikhntha Chandra. 


(b) The language difficulty imposed upon our students, because they are required 
to master a very difficult foreign language to learn practically everything 
which they wish to leam. «- 

Remove these two difficulties and I am sure that as day follows night the health 
of our students will improve and they will no longer be so many physical wrecks 
when they leave their colleges. 


Chowimuri, Dhirendranatii. 


I have every reason to think that the present system imposes an undue physical 
and mental strain upon average students as they aim at tho passing of the examination, 
and not the accumulation of real knowledge. Moreover, those who do not want know¬ 
ledge are forced into it as the realisation of the object they aim at lies through it. if the 
paths were bifurcated the question of strain would not arise. At least the strain would 
be minimised to a large extent. 


Crohan, Rev. Father F. 

The existing evils are, in some measure, due to the poverty of Btudents. Hence, 
higher fees would help to minimise them while better scholarships would, in some 
measure, remove the dangers in the case of such poor students as can profit by 
university studies. 


CtiLLis, Dr. G. E. 

When I was stationed at the Sib pur Engineering College, which is a residential 
college just outside Calcutta, I noticed a very marked improvement in the physique of the 
Indian students during their college career, notwithstanding the unhealthiness of the 
site. This is not to be seen amongst students in Calcutta. Generally speaking, one does 
not, notice any decided deterioration, but certainly not the improvement which there 
should be. 

The advanced examinations, undoubtedly, impose a very great strain on students, 
which is often excessive when they are not particularly strong. Jt seems necessary that 
this should he borne. The only remedy is to make the curricula much less oxtensive, 
concentrating attention on the training of the faculties. To cover the same ground it 
would then be necessary to divide the present subjects into sections, spreading them over 
a greater number of years. 


Das, Rai Bhupatinatii, Bahadur. 

I do not think the present ystem ought to impose a heavy physical strain on 
students. (Students get plenty of holidays and vacations. If they work regularly during 
the whole of the course they may get, it up easily ; but I think the majority of students 
neglect their studies at other times and work very hard before examinations. The strain 
imposed on them becomes heavy on this account. 


Das, Bur ban Chandra, and Ray, Batkuntha Chandra. 

We have seen the health of many students impaired by their university career. 

(a) Care should he taken that nutritious footl is given at the hostels. 

(b) Classes may bo held in the morning or students should be given at least half as 

hour’s rest after their morning meals. 
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(c) No student should be allowed to work unusually hard at any time during his 

college life. 

(d) Some kind of physical exercise will be made compulsory. 

(e) Examinations generally cause a great mental strain. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
in Bengal has certainly been bad, due to the fact that they take tho examinations too 
seriously and, therefore, overwork themselves, while, at the same time, they are badly fed 
and badly housod, owing to tho inherent poverty of tho majority of them. Perhaps the pre¬ 
sent system has no direct influence in imposing an undue physical or mental strain upon 
students but. indirectly, it does so, for the reasons states! above. Parents and guardians 
do not realise the evil influence of overstraining and encourage, rather than discourage, 
overstraining on the part of their wards, by expecting them to pass an examination, even 
at tho sacrifice of their health and constitution. The remedy is to remove the cause or 
causes. 


Das, Saradaprasanna. 

The present system imposes an undue physical strain upon students. 

The remedy is to simplify the B.A. and B.Se. courses and to disallow tho present 
practice of simultaneous study for the M.A. (or Af.Sc.) and the B.L. degrees. The course 
for tho B.A. (or B.Se.) honours degree should consist of one honour subject (six 
papers), one subsidiary pass subject (one paper), English (two [wipers), and vernacular 
composition (on - paper). 


Das Gupta, Kahuna Kanta. 

Very little is at present being done to foster or encourage physical training. Mere 
possession of a playground by a school or a college for the purpose of games in which only 
a limited number of sports-loving students do participate does not conduce to the proper 
physical development of students in general unless daily physical exercise on approved 
sciontilic lines be mado compulsory. There are now too many shirkers and too many 
of our students, therefore, sink almost to the verge of physical collapse for want of 
proper and regular tiodily exorcise. Formal compulsory physical training must be 
placed in the hands of such educated men as understand the purpose of the exercises 
■which they teach and have real appreciation of the principles underlying their work. 


Das Gufta, Surenduanath. 

The reasons why the present system of administration of education has an injurious 
effect upon the health of the students may be classified as follows :— 

(a) The strain of examinations and their frequency in the shape of periodicals, 

ciroles, tests, half-yearly and aunual. Their importance and frequency 
should be diminished. 

( b ) The present system of delivering lectures just after the midday meal is tho 

cause of at least half the cases of dyspepsia and other diseases. I should 
like that the hours of study be regulated, as was tho ease with the old 
Hindu system of training, i.e., a few' hours in the morning and a few 
hours in the afternoon. The number of lectures should be further dimK 
nished so as to give students a little more freedom. This can, however, 

, be arranged only in a residential soheme. 



QUESTION 18. 


Das Gotta, Scbenduanat,i — contd. —Datta, Bibhutibhuson—Dk, Hab Mohun — Dk, 

Satischandra. 


(c) Insufficient provision of games and exercises in our colleges; thus, in most 

of the colleges, there is no such arrangement that ail students may have 
the sort of physical exercise that they like. 

(d) There is no arrangement for boys to take their tiffin In the college and they 

are compelled group by group to attend the gymnastic classes or other games 
when exhausted and hungry after the day's work, when they are physic¬ 
ally unfit for such things. 

(e) When proper facilities for games of different kinds to suit the health and 

inclination of all tlio boys are made they should he forced to take certain 
exercises for a fixed time. With the organisation of matches and other 
incentives the boys will very soon begin to take a proper interest in them 
and there will he no need for obligatory rules after a short time. So 
long, however, as the scare of examinations is not withdrawn these can 
hardly be attractive. 


Datta, Bibhtttibhuson. 

The health of students b bad, the reason' bring :— 

(a) Insufficient. nourishment .—The expense of English education is so heavy that an 
Indian father can hardly save a single farthing for the proper nourishment 
of his sons ; many students do not even take a little tiffin in the afternoon 
after five hours’ hard work in the college or the school. 

{£>) Heavy strain in learning through a foreign language .—Tile student has to labour 
thrice as much in mastering his lessons through English as would have been 
required in mastering them through his mother tongue. 

“ English i,-. a very difficult language for a foreigner, especially for n Bengali, to 
learn, because English and Bengali differ so widely, not only in their 
vocabularies, but also in their grammatical -t-ructures and idioms. And this 
difficulty is really so great that it not only overtakes the energy of our students, 
but also cramps their thought. The .scheme < f imparting knowledge, no far as 
practicable, through the medium of the vernaculars will lighten the labour of 
student-i and make the acquisition of knowledge more speedy and more 
direct ”* 

(c) Want of proper and sufficient physical exercise .—-Students can ill afford to spend 
anything for the expensive English games which generally prevail and are 
encouraged in schools and colleges, nor can they take cheap Indian games as 
the authorities make no provision ; hence, they have recourse to idle gossip 
or other sedentary games. 

{d) The present system of holding classes at hot noon. 


De, Har Mohun. 

The physical development of students is very poor. This is due to more deep-seated 
causes than to the mental strain imposed by the system of examination. The 
country is very poor. Most of the students are ill-fed and ill-clad. So, even the 
ordinary strain proves too much for such students. The only remedy that strikes me 
is to dignify manual labour and spread industrial institutions all over the country. 


De, Sattschandra, 

Yes; the present system imposes an nndue physical and mental strain upon 
students who are not robust. Therefore, the number of text books should be decreased. 

• Sir Gootoo Dftw Baneifee’s speech at the Inaugural ccreu.ony of the Bengal Rational railage aag 
Beil00), the nth August, 1803. * 
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De, Satischandra — conk!. —De, Sushil Kumar—Dey, Baboda Pbosaud—Dey, 5?. N. 


The time thus saved should be utilised in giving students tutorial assistance and 
improving their composition. Under the present system, there is hardly any time left 
for paying them individual attention. Almost tire whole of the two sessions is taken up 
by lectures on text-books. Many students cannot read all their text-books for want of 
time and hence, have to rely solely on notes, model questions and answers, and oatechisms. 
Thus, camming is encouraged. 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

On this subject I should like to make one or two suggestions :— 

(а) The pressure of examinations ought to be reduced. I have already spoken on 

this topic while dealing with the question relating to the examination system. 

(б) Hours of class-work ought to be reduced both in the school and in the college. 

Five continuous hours of school work from 10 a.m. to 4 r.M., with an interval 
of only half an hour thrown in between, certainly puts a great strain, both 
physical and mental, on boys of comparatively tender years. The number 
of working hours should be reduced and intervals should be judiciously adjusted 
between the hours. In the college, too, our students are made to work for a 
larger number of hours than they do in many western universities. Over¬ 
lecturing and overwork should be discouraged as much as possible. Four 
or five hours continuous work in a close room in a hot country like Bengal 
certainly puts a great physical and mental strain and reacts u]K>n the health 
of st udents. 

(e) Greater facilities and opportunities ought to be given for proper physical training. 
It is only recently that the attention of the University has been directed to¬ 
wards this matter and it is hoped that the efforts which it is making to improve 
the condition of physical training in the individual colleges and schools should 
be continued on a larger and more vigorous scale. Interest in sports should be 
created, college sports should be encouraged, and the University should insist 
upon each college or school huving a playground and a gymnasium of its own. 
In this matter, arrangement can be better made by the eolleges and schools 
than by the University itself and, if the colleges and schools do their duty, the 
work of the University in this direction can be lightened. At the same time, 
the University should insist upon colleges and schools giving better facilities- 
for physical training and sports and see that this duty is properly done. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

Students are great sufferers as to their health and physical development during 
their university career. The present system imposes an undue physical and mental 
strain upon students generally. But the evil begins much earlier, even in primary 
schools. The. whole system should be recast from the 1 ©ginning. 


Dey, N. N. 

The present university system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon 
students and ruins the health and physical development of mRiiy of them. The 
examination system is mainly responsible for this. Students work most strenuously 
during the several months previous to the university examination and, as success in 
that examination is their only goal, some of them bring about their physical ruin by 
excessive strain. 






QUESTION IB. 


Dst, N. N.— contil. —Rhar, Sasisdra Chandra —D’Sovza, P. G.—Dckk, W. V.— 
Dorr, Bamapada—D m, Rebati Raman. 


If the periodical records of the student's work be demanded, and considered side by 
aide with examination, the evil may be lessened. Too high a value is plaoed on a pass 
in all the departments of activity and the place of a candidate in an examination is 
also talked of very highly and this lends promising students to work enormously hard 
for places, not uncommonly ruining their health. The publication of the list of 
successful candidates in alphabetical order, and not in order of merit, may also 
minimise to some extent the evil. * 


Dear, Sasindra Chandra. 

The health and th ■ physical development of students in Bengal arc very lament¬ 
able. 

Yes; the present system imposes an undue, mental strain upon students and I would 
suggest the following remedies - 

(a) Shortening the cours • of study in the under-graduate stage or making the 
medium of instruction and of examination in I he vernaculars or Anglo- 
vernaculars, where the: ( is any special difficulty. 

(5) Compulsory drill and physical exercise. 

(c) Making i less promotion dopend on a good report from the gymnastic or drill 
master. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

The problem of physical education is quite different in the case of Indian students 
from what it is in English universities. It is very necessary to organise systematic physic¬ 
al education suited to the needs of Indian students in the universities and proper arrange¬ 
ments should also ho made for medical inspection and treatment. 


Dcke, W. V. 


I do think that the present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain 
■on students. I think this is due to the attempt to memorise text-books word for word 
by sheer amount of repetition and therefore- expenditure of time and energy. The 
abolition of text-books in favour of a syllabus would do much to remove this evil. 


Dutt, Bamatada. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
in Bengal is generally unsatisfactory. The present system does really impose undue 
physical and mental strain on students who are not exceptionally robust. This could 
be remedied to a certain extent if the students are impressed with the benefits of open- 
air exorcises and persuaded to have recourse to them. Greater attention should also 
be paid to the dietary of students. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

The present system of examinations does prove a heavy strain upon the mental 
■and physical health of many a boy and I have, therefore, proposed the inauguration of 
examinations by compartments in the university course from the Matriculation upwards, 
except in the M. A., and the absolute removal of all rigidity of text books and examina¬ 
tions in the lower classes of a high English school. 
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Dun a, Peomodb Chandra—Ganguli, Surendra Mohan—Ganguli, Syamaokaran— 

Geddes, Patrick. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

The health and longevity of Bengalis have considerably declined. A very earnest 
eSort should be made to improve matters. Every affiliated school and college must 
have a well-furnished gymnasium, and every student should be compelled to devote 
two hours a day to physical culture (morning and evening). This is the sine qua non 
of all good work. Half the students in a class cannot fully benefit by the lectures not 
because their knowledge of English is inadequate, but because they have an empty 
stomach and an aching head and, perhaps, a feverish body and a dyspeptic system. 

The present system imposes an undue physical strain on school and college 
students. The remedy lies in toaching through the vernaculars and in making physical 
culture compulsory. * 


Ganguli, Suren dr a Mohan. 

The condition of health and physical development of students during their uni¬ 
versity career is not ai all satisfactory. The present system of education and of examin¬ 
ation imposes an undue strain, both physical and mental, upon students. With a 
view to secure better results in examinations students often work very hard, careless 
of their health. The result is that t hey become permanent invalids throughout their 
lives. 

Remedies suggested in answer to que-iions 10 and 17. 


Ganguli, Syamacuaran. 

My experience is that many students do not sufficiently care for their health. 
I know that a first acts (old name foe intermediate) student gave himself for months 
no more than three hours’ sleep a night. The present, system does impose, I think, undue 
physical and meulal strain on the majority of students. The only remedy 1 can think of 
is a little lightening of the courses of study. But. this is a hard matter to settle. 


Geodes, Patrice. 

A single example of this. As a student of sex-problems, I have come to the serious 
conviction that the present curricula, of uncongenial and non-vital knowledge, with 
which moat begin, continue, and end, is very definitely and directly correlated with 
sexual temptations, and thus the irregularities and evils which follow. As the simplest 
Illustration of what would require a paper in itself let me recall the Latin grammar, 
which begins with the enfeebling penna , a pen, upon mensa, a table (instead of with 
Roma, or Pater Nostcr, or Gaudeamua), and thence draggles on to amo, amat, which 
the schoolboy jingles into more or less obscene rhymes. I hold this case to be 
typical, and to continue throughout the curriculum; though its problems present 
details without numbor, and are usuully more or less sub-conscious, as not altogether in 
the above, ease. 

Conversely all noble literature and vital science—and, above all, practical respon¬ 
sibilities- are moralising. 

Students of Freud's theories may here find matter for fresh enquiry in the line of 
critioism suggested above. 

I believe this line of enquiry will be found fruitful in explaining also the very 
frequent and serious moral deterioration and social degradation which the present 
examination system inflicts upon its multitudinous failures; and which I believe to be 
<jne of the most serious social grounds for its replacement, by estimation, in course of 
that general university renewal to which we are all looking forward. 
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Ghosa, Pratapcandra. 

Yes; the present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students 
of tender age. 

The only simple remedy which suggests itself is to change the age limit for matricula¬ 
tion and make the minimum limit say twenty years. Sixteen is too tender an age for 
such a strain on the nerves. 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 

I consider the present system imposes an undue strain, physical and mental, upon 
many students who are not exceptionally robust. 

I would advocate a simplification of the oourses (e.g., the present I.A. courso in history)- 
with a view to lightening the burden. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 


Certainly the strain is too much for students, but, if the examination system 
becomes a bit lenient, then probably the whole question will be solved. 


Ghosh. Bimal Chandra. 

There is not the slighest doubt that the present system imposes an undue physical 
and mental strain upon students—robust or not. Robust students break down at the end 
of the six years or a few years after. Many a bright youth of eighteen m the intermediate 
classes breaks down in the fourth year and some drop out altogether. If such students 
are conscientious—»>., attend lectures regularly (and not by proxy) and prepare for class 
examinations regularly—they sutler all the more. That graduates of Indian universities 
seem to * fade ’ after their academic successes is due to this strain. Students, on the 
other hand, who do not scruple to attend by proxy arid adopt dishonest means at class 
examinations get on better in he-alth and even shine later on in the. course. There has 
been a slight improvement during the last few years as sports arc more encouraged and 
colleges close frequently for sporting competitions. Unhygienic surroundings, poor, 
adulterated food, irregular hours for meals at messes and hostels make the student quite 
unfit for even what would be considered a normal strain in better surroundings. Members 
of the medical profession prominent in the University and trained under the old system 
have been heard to say that medical students did not require to engage in sports 1 Such- 
is the potency of the old system. 

Some of the remedies that can be suggested arc 

(a) Shorter hours of work—less frequent examinations, more freedom of study. 

(A) Encouragement of sports and travelling during vacations. 

(c) More universities and colleges in the provinces. 

(d) Work under more sympathetic and cheerful conditions. 

(e) No candidates for examination should sit for two papers in the same day— papers 

not to exceed three hours. 

</) Inclusion of sanitation and hygiene as a subject in secondary schools 

( g ) Lectures on sanitation and hygiene at students’ clubs. 

(A) Appointment of medical men of experience to advise and guide students— one' 
doctor to every 300 students. 

{») Closer supervision of the food supplied to students’ messes and hostels. 
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Ghosh, Devafeasao. 

It is not the strain of the university career which is responsible for the general 
ill-health of tho young men of Bengal; the university courses are not so abnormally 
heavy' nor is college-work so very strenuous that an ordinary constitution cannot bear 
them; the real cause of the chronic ill-health and delicacy of constitution that affect 
students and non-students alike is the insanitary climate of certain portions of Bengal, 
tho most serious features of which are malaria in villages and the mofussil generally 
and tuberculosis in crowded towns. The Bengali youth, as a body, cannot be very 
greatly improved in health and constitution unleBB and until some headway is made 
against these fell diseases. 

Still, much can, and ought to, be obviously done by the colleges and tho Uni¬ 
versity. There should be gymnasia and playgrounds attached to every college, some 
facilities for physical exorcise in the college hostels, and so on, which will go a great 
way towards promoting physical culture among the student population. 

And, finally, Government should revise its attitude towards physical culture 
associations. 


Ghosh, Rai Hart Nath, Bahadur. 

Health and physical development are not satisfactory : there is undue physical 
and mental strain especially on youngsters of school-going age. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

1 think the present system imposes some physical and mental strain upon students. 
This can bo avoided if the courses, which arc in many subjects too long, be somewhat 
simplified and if vernaculars bo widely used. 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

The health and physical development of Indian students arc generally bad. 

I do not consider that the present system of university education has much to do with the 
deterioration, or that undue strain is placed on students (eases of sickly constituted 
students being always excepted). 

But the deterioration is due to the want of physical exercise and to excessive 
study during the few months immediately preceding examination, the rest of the year 
having been spent in pleasure and pastimes. Tho students invariably do nothing 
during tho long summer vacation Duseehra. and other holidays, which together 
come to more a quarter of an year. Were they more assiduou throughout^ the 
year, utilising the long vocation m profitable studies and taking plenty of physical 
exercise, then they would, doubtless be more healthy and sprightly. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

The system is less to blame than tho poverty of the country. 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bldhubhusan. 

The health and physical development of students in Bengal during their university 
career do not, iu many instances, present a hopeful and bright picture. To relieve an 
undue strain on their minds the syllabus of study may be reduced. But to me it seems 
that the present mode of oollego life is not suited to a tropioal climate. At present 
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students have to finish hastily their morning meals (not often nutritious) and without 
any rest have to run to their colleges for securing the percentage of attendance, than they 
have to attend lectures for five or six hours, cooped up in crowded class-rooms, and 
finally, at the close of the day, when hunger is almost, eating them up, have to undergo 
some physical exercise. Such a course of life cannot but undermine the health of even a 
robust student. To remedy this undesirable state of things the practice of holding 
classes twice a day in the morning and afternoon, with a gap of at least four hours 
between for meals and rest, may be tried. 


G-osWamy, Hakidas. 

The university career under present conditions in quite a large number of case* 
affects the health and physical development of students. 

Yes; the present system of examinations under which an undue, or a wholly dis¬ 
proportionate, stress is laid upon intellectual development to the neglect of other 
activities takes away much from the life of students. 

I would suggest the following remedies :— 

(а) Examinations should be reformed. 

(б) Undue attention should be diverted from success at the examinations. 

(c) The curricula should be revised. 

( d) Physical education should he provided in a larger measure than now. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

My observation, belief, and experience, so far as it goes, is that the health and physical 
development of a large tun jority of students during their university career become steadily 
poorer ; that the men of the entering class, as u whole, are better than the men in the B. A. 
class or better than thej will be again during their university career. It is unfortunate 
that actuaf statistics arc not available, but when the request to make such ttn investigation 
was presented I was given to understand that public opinion would not approve of such 
an examination of students and the matter wa- dropped. 

I believe that the importance placed upon the passing of the final examination 
and the fear of failure results through fear and -worry in placing an undue physical mid 
mental strain on students not exceptionally robust. 

Possible remedies are :— 

(а) The placing of less emphasis on the examination. 

(б) Requiring a thorough physical and medical examination of all students, either at 

entrance or periodically, and the giving of sane and friendly advice to tho.-e 
needing it, by some one such as the University physician, suggested in my 
reply to question 17. 

(c) The inauguration of a health department. 


Guha, Jites Chandra. 


Our boys are generally of delicate health and the college authorities do not take 
any care of their health. There are many colleges which do not possess a gymnasium 
and an athletic master. Physical exercise ought to be made compulsory from the 
Age of twelve to twenty-two. There ought to be an attendance register for the 
gymnastic classes. Delinquents in this respect ought to be debarred from university 
examinations. The hostels must be large-sized, well-ventilated, and very neat, and 
kept under the charge of experienced and aged teachers. To avoid undue mental 
■train I think that the introduction of examination by compartments, as has been done 
in. the ease of law studies, will be highly beneficial. It is monstrous that a student 
whp passes in all subjects except one should be required to attend his former class for 
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ft full one year and then appear at the same examination in all the subjects. The boy 
should rather be allowed to appear at au examination in the subject in which he has 
failed at the end of six months only. 


Guha, Rajanikanta. 

The present generation of students appear s to be weaker in health than, their pre¬ 
decessors ; hundreds of them have pale cheeks and lack-lustre eyes ; short-sightedness 
is rapidly increasing among our young men. I do not mean to suggest that university 
education is alone, or mainly, responsible for it; in a large number of cases poverty is 
perhaps the root-cause ; but the fact is undeniable that the present system imposes an 
undue physical and mental strain upon those who are not robust. 

One remedy for this is the relaxation of the rigidity of the examinations ; a second, 
examinations m compartments for unsuccessful candidates. It should also bo carefully 
considered whether or not the number of examinations might be reduced. Profeasor 
Paulsen rightly says: We must be on our guard against multiplying examinations be¬ 

yond the point of necessity ; an unnecessary examination is an evil.” Other remedies 
might he suggested, but they arc connected with the social system, which may not be 
touched upon here. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

In my experience I do not iind any deterioration of health and physical develop¬ 
ment in any appreciable degree amongst the student community of Bengal. In¬ 
sufficient nitrogenous food, because of nigh piiees, tells somewhat upon the health of 
students, but it is common to other people in other spheres of life. Geuerally speaking, 
there is no deterioration in the health of the student community of Bengal. 

As to the middle part of the question my answer is ’ No.’ 

As to the latter part of the question no answer is necessary for it does not arise 
in view of iny replies given to the first portion of the question. 

Haidar, Umes Chandra. 

The majority of the students during their university career in Bengal have their 
health undermined so that when they enter the world they generally suffer from 
dyspepsia, loss of eyesight, and other diseases which disable them from doing any 
service to Government and their mother-country. This is due to the following :— 

(a) Thu want of proper provision for physical exorcise. Adequate provision for 
outdoor exercise should be Tnftjfc by the authorities, 

(l>) Undue menial strain just after ffmals. After taking a hasty meal boys have 
t,o hurry to their colleges und schools which generally begin at 10 or 10-30 
A.M. 

{c) They tuke unwholesome bazar sweets os their tiffin. 

(School and college authorities and superintendents of hostols should^®make satis¬ 
factory arrangements for tiffin. It is a matter for serious consideration whether 
schools and college's may be hold both in the morning and afternoon. 


Haq, Elian Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral. 

Ab regards the health and physical development of students conditions have 
improved a little in recent years, but much more is necessary. The present system 
Is certainly partly responsible for this drawback, for cramming is still the rule and 
Btudeuts, having very little freedom in the choice of a career, are often compelled to 
travel over uncongenial paths; but I think the chief cause of their physical deteriorn- 
tion lies in the fact that many of them are thrown into a bad atmosphere, without any 
proper control. ; > 
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students have to finish hastily thoir morning meals (not often nutritious) and without 
any rest have to run to their colleges for securing the percentage of attendance, then they 
have to attend lectures for five or six hours, cooped up in crowded class-rooms, and 
finally, at the close of the day, when hunger is almost eating them up, have to undergo 
some physical exorcise. Such a course of life cannot but undermine the health of even a 
robust student. To remody this undesirable state of things the practice of holding 
classes twice a day in the morning and afternoon, with a gap of at least four hours 
between for meals and rest, may be tried. 


GosWamy, Haridas. 

The university career under present conditions in quite a large number of cases 
affects the health and physical development of students. 

Tes; the present system of examinations under which an undue, or a wholly dis¬ 
proportionate, stress is laid upon intellectual development to the neglect of other 
activities takes away much from the life of students. 

I would suggest the following remedies :— 

(a) Examinations should be reformed. 

( b ) Undue attention should be diverted from success at the examinations. 

(c) The curricula should be revised. 

(d) Physical education should be provided in a larger measure than now. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

My observation, belief, and experience, so far as it goes, is that the health and physical 
development of a large majority of students during their university career become steadily 
poorer ; that the men of the entering class, as a whole, arc better than the men in the B. A. 
class or better than they will bo again during their university career. It is unfortunate 
that actual statistics are not available, hut when the request to make such an investigation 
was presented I wan given to understand that, public opinion would not approve of such 
an examination of students and the matter was dropped. 

I believe that the importance placed upon the passing of the final examination 
and the fear of failure results through fear and worry in placing an undue physical arid 
mental strain on students not exceptionally robust. 

Possible remedies arc :— 

(a) The placing of less emphasis on the examination. 

( b ) Requiring a thorough physical and medical examination of all students, either at 

entrance or periodically, and the giving of sane and friendly advice to those 
needing it, by some one such as the University physician, suggested in my 
reply to question 17. 

(c) The inauguration of a health dejwrtment. 


Guiia, Jites Chandra. 

Our boys are generally of delicate health and the college authorities do not take 
any care of their health. There are many colleges which do not possess a gymnasium 
and an athletic master. Physical exercise ought to be made compulsory from the 
Age of twelve to twenty-two. There ought to be an attendance register for the 
gymnastic classes. Delinquents in this respect ought to be debarred from university S' 
examinations. The hostels must be large-sized, w'ell-ventilated, and very neat, and 
kept under the charge of experienced aud aged teachers. To avoid undue mental 
strain I think that the introduction of examination by compartments, as has been done 
in the case of law studies, will be highly beneficial. It is monstrous that a student 
who passes in all subjects except one should be required to attend his former class for 
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a full one year and then appear at the same examination in all the subjects. The boy 
should rather be allowed to appear at an examination in the subject in which he has 
failed at the end of six months only. 


Guha, Rajanikanta. 

The present generation of students appear■; to bo weaker in health than their pre¬ 
decessors ; hundreds of them have pale cheeks and lack-lustre eyes ; short-sightedness 
is rapidly increasing among our young men. I do not mean to suggest that university 
education is alone, or mainly, responsible for it; in a largo number of cases poverty is 
perhaps the root-cause ; but tho fact is undeniable that the present system imposes an 
undue physical and mental strain upon those who arc not robust. 

One remedy for this is the relaxation of the rigidity of the examinations; a second, 
examinations in compartments for unsuccessful candidates. It should also be carefully 
considered whether or not the number of examinations might be reduced. Professor 
Paulsen rightly says:--’ 1 Wo must be on our guard against multiplying examinations be¬ 
yond the point of necessity ; an unnecessary examination is an evil.” Other remedies- 
might ho suggested, but they are connected with the social system, which may not be 
touched upon here. 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

In my experience I do not lind an\ deterioration of health and physical develop¬ 
ment in any appreciable degree amongst the student community of Bengal. In¬ 
sufficient nitrogenous food, because of high prices, tells somewhat upon the health of 
students, but it is common to other people in other spheres of life. Generally speaking, 
thera is no deterioration in the health of the student community of Bengal. 

As to the middle part of the question my answer is ‘ No.’ 

As to the latter part of the question no answer is necessary for it does not arise 
in view' of my roplics given to the first portion of the question. 

Ha (.dap, TTmes Chandra. 

The majority of the students during their university career in Bengal have their 
health undermined so that when they enter the world they generally suffer from 
dyspepsia, loss of eyesight, and other diseases which disable them from doing any 
service to Government and their mother-country. This ib due to the following :— 

(а) The want of proper provision for physical exercise. Adequate provision for 

outdoor exercise should be rntffe by the autliorities. 

(б) Undue mental strain just after Im-als. After taking a hasty meal hoys have 

to hurry to their colleges and schools which generally begin at 10 or 10-80 

A.M. 

ic) They take unwholesome bazar sweets as their tiffin. 

School and college authorities and superintendents of hostels Bhould > ’ > make satis¬ 
factory arrangements for tiffin. It is a matter for serious consideration whether 
schools and colleges may be held both in the morning and afternoon. 


Haq, Klian Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral. 

As regards the health and physical development of students conditions have 
improved a little in recent years, but much more is necessary. The present system 
is certainly partly responsible for this drawback, for cramming is stili the rule and 
students, having very little freedom in the choice of a career, are often compelled to 
travel over uncongenial paths; but I think the chief cause of their physical deteriora¬ 
tion lies in the fact that many of them are thrown into a bad atmosphere, without any 
proper oontrol. 
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Harley, A. H. 

Students in India are more liable to dysentery and fe\ers than ore students in the 
West, but their health generally does not seem to be dcleteriously affected by their courses 
of study ; the lack of physical exercise is responsible for many of tho ailments which 
students suffer from. In the few fatal eases known to me the illnesses were contracted in 
the home village during vacation and terminated fatally on the return of the student here. 
On the whole, 1 am disposed to believe that students leave Calcutta in better condition 
physically than on their first coming to it from the mofussil. 


Hazra, Jogendra Nath. 

The present system of university study affects the health of students and pula un 
undue strain upon the body and mind of students. In some cases, the courses of studies 
are long and difficult. Most of the university students enter the University with a very 
defective knowledge of English literature and with an imperfect command of English. 
They find their work in colleges uncongenial and difficult. Finding no othef way out of 
the difficulty they are compelled to have recourse to cramming and hard work. Tho 
following remedies may be suggested :— 

(a) To improve the training boys receive in high schools, especially in English. 

(//) To reduce the courses of study. 

(c) To arrange for regular physical exercise and other forms oi recreation. 

There is a largo number of poor students who cannot pay for healthy living. Some 
of them depend upon private tuition and have to work very hard. There should be a 
number of scholarships and free studentships to help them. 


Holland, Ilev. W. E. fc>. 

I have lived for thirteen tears among students in Allahabad and for five years tunoug 
students in Bengal. I have been much impressed by the deplorable inferiority in 
physique of the Calcutta student. Bengali students in Allahabad ne.ro much more 
robust. Tho difference in health conditions is evnn more striking. Illness was un¬ 
common, serious illness very rare, in our Allahabad hostel of 100 students. Here 
there is seldom a day on which half a dozen students, generally many more, are not 
absent from our college through fever. 

Healthier dwellings, regulur medical inspection and assistance, playing fields and 
compulsory athletics, a much better diet.^P; discouraging of cramming, and a more 
elastic and rational system of examination seem to me tho chief remedies. To parti¬ 
cularise on two points. I wish the, University would require regular medical inspec¬ 
tion of all students; and the raising of the mess fee in all college hostels by at least 
50 per cent. It would be useful if a senior medical student would reside in each 
hostel to look after the nursing of the sick and render petty aid in the absence of 
the doctor. 

The spread of consumption among students is alarming. 


Holmes, Rev. W. H. G. 

Students who come from villages to Calcutta, comparatively robust, after a year 
or two in Calcutta become frail, anaunio, dull, and listless. Ninety per rent take no milk 
at all in Calcutta, whilst in their villages most of them drink daily a seer of milk or so. 
They increase in weight rapidly during the vacation when they are out of Calcutta. 
The chief complaints they suffer from are dyspepsia, pulmonary phthisis (often of the 
galloping type), melancholia, duo to constant worry, and general depression of body and 
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mind. Addressing the Calcutta. Medical Club Ike lain Dr. l.M. nlulkek, whose practice 
was largely among students, said :— 

“ The majority are melaneliolu, pessimistic, never enjoy life properly, both from 
actual want in many ways, as well as from imaginary evils”. Do goes on to say, 
“ They got fatigued by the least bodily exertion, but what indef atigable workers 
they are in mental work ! It is near the last few days ol examination that 
they become unsteady both in body and mind, probably owing to excessive 
anxiety over an uncertain, cruel, and irrational examination. ” Again, he says, 
Tho roc.kle.se waste ot enoigy ol our boys during the period ot arduous and 
elaborate themotie.al examination is (be cause ol their exhausted and effort less 
prostration in tho held ol life’s w ork, and their bad health, only breakdown and 
death. This fact is little known outside, their circle. ” 

The only possible remedy would be that no college should be. allowed to take students 
whoso Ido it could not suporvi.se, and for whom it could not provide sauitaiy and suitable 
accommodation. This would certainly mean that no college iu Calcutta would have 
more than 200 to :H>0 students. 

Under the present system by which 12,000 students are concentrated in Calcutta no 
remedy is possible. 


HtjQ, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Puzlttl. 

My own experience is that tho strain of a university life tells heavily on the 
health and physical development of students in Bengal. I believe that the present 
system imposes an undue puysieal and mental strain upon students who are not excep¬ 
tionally robust. Tho remedy lies, once again, in providing for residential boarding¬ 
houses and hostels, with proper arrangements and fuller opportunities for physical 
exorcise and training, instruction should also, so far aH may be, conveyed to students 
more in the form of verbal lectures by trained and competent professors, rather than 
through the system of cram. 


IIfque, Kazi Imdadul. 

The health and physical development of students undoubtedly suffer during their 
university career. First, the mental strain upon students is great because, in 
most eases, they get very little direct assistance in learning their subjects from 
the teachers or profossors. In fact, they have to cram more than they can learn— 
mostly an unintelligent mechanical work, which causes undue strain. Their real 
powers lie innetivo, and that causes additional strain. Further, being left without 
guidance, they are generally very irregular in their studies; so that, immediately 
before tho examination, they labour very hard and thus undermine their own health. 
It fact, it seems unnecessary to work throughout the year, because what they cram 
now they will be likely to forget at tho time of examination. It is, therefore, that 
they have to concentrate their efforts just before tho examination time. 

Secondly, tho physical strain upon the students of Bengal is of a tw'ofold nature. 
On the oho hand, the congestion in messes, indifferent food and unfavourable times 
in college and, on the other, either a total want of regular exercise, or over-exerci.se 
(in football, etc.), tells seriously upon their health. 

I would suggest the following remedies: — 

(a) Greater incentive and opportunities of regular study. This may be effected 

by placing students tnoro in touch with their teachers and by remodelling 
the examination system. 

(b) Locatioji of hostels in healthy environment, provision of enough space for 

each student to live in, and of wholesome food in sufficient quantities. 

(r) Holding of classes before the midday meal, anrl after it, allowing enough 
time for rest after the meal. 
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(d) Provision of scope for the regular physical exercise of every student and the 
regulation of exorcises bv expert medical advice, prescribing miitable 
forms of exercises for individuals according to their constitution. 

Harder games, such as football, hockey, etc., ought to be regulated by reducing 
the time. 

Other games requiring loss space ought to he introduced and country games 
remodelled and encouraged. 

Exercises of practical utility in life, such as long-distance walking, cross-country 
races, swimming, etc., ought to be organised; and in all schools (and nlsfl in colleges 
to a certain extent) ‘ boy scout ’ organisations should be started. 


Husain, The Ilon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

I believe a large number of the students arc not fit to take the course prescribed by 
the University, and this leads to cram and overexert ion, leading to physical, and even 
mental, breakdown. Enthusiastic university men, in their efforts to raise the standard 
forget that knowledge, unless digest deserves but, little. I think the remedy lies in dividing 
the post-intermediate university course into two—honours and pass. The strain of a 
higher course will only be on those who can bear it. while the pressure will be removed 
from those who are not strong enough to bear it. and they will get only such knowledge 
as they can assimilate. 


Hydari, M. A. N. 

Yes; one of the remedies is suggested in question 17 above. Another is in answer 
to questii n 0 above, in vhieh I have recommended (hat, permission diouM lie given to 
use books ui tin* examinations, which nouhl do auav with (-ramming ; also 1 would insist 
upon a certificate of physical training as a *i»r r/mi »«» for admission to the evimiu- 
i tions. Tlio words 1 physical training ’ are here used in a very elastic sense ; it does not 
necessarily imply going through a prescribed and rigid system of gymnastic exercises. 


Jaltl, Annul,. 

[n all Indian universities, under the present system, the physical development 
of .Undents is sacrificed. The present training imposes an undue strain upon students in 
general. 

The following remedies are suggested :— 

(a) As far as possible, every student, at the University should be required to taki 

some exercise and play games. 

(b) Ihe system of examination should not be. advantageous to a crammer, but 

should pay any student who attends lectures regularly and makes an 
intelligent study of the subject. 

(c) Inter collegiate tournaments and sports should be encouraged. 

(d) Exercises adapted to the Indian climate and customs should be patronised. 


Kar. Sites Chandra. 

The health and phyrieul development of our students during their r Diversity 
career leaves a good deal to be de-smsi. The practice of any kind of game is limited. 
As remedies I would suggest an encouragement, of sports and the provision of facilities 
thereof. 1 do not think the present system really imposes any undue strain—mental 
or physical—on students. 
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Ivabik, Maulvi Abdul—Karve, D. K.—Khan, Abifl Hasuem — Ko, Taw Shik. 


Kabim, Maulvi Abdul. 

Tile health and physical development of students during their university career 
cannot bo said to bo .satisfactory. The present system, 1 am afraid, imposes an unduo 
physical and mental strain upon .students who arc not exceptionally robust. Multiplicity 
of subjects and books proscribed for the university examination being the chief cause o£ 
the strain this burden should be lightened as l'ar as possible. 

A system of periodical medical examination oi students at different stages of instruc¬ 
tion should be introduced and cessation from studies and non-participation in games 
insisted upon m tlie case of those who are not in a position to stand such strain. That 
physical exercise is as necessary as over-exorciso is injurious should be well impressed 
upon students. Hoys ol weak constitution should not he permitted to take part in 
hard gaums, such as football and hockey. In selecting games for hoys their physical 
strength, the nutritive quality of then- lood, and the climatic condition of the oountry 
should be taken into consideration. 

Fiom what 1 have seen and heard 1 have no doubt that the eyesight of our students 
is perceptibly deltaiorating. .“special care should be taken to check this deterioration. 


Kaiive, D. K. 

L think the present system of education imposes an undue physical and mental 
strain upon students who are not exceptionally robust. In the first place, students have 
to learn till subjects through a foreign tongue. This strain is for sonic tune inevitable. 
Hut this strain becomes id! the inure exlmu-tmg as students m order to pass a university 
examination have to appear at one. and the same time for all papers and have to pass 
m all of them at the same time. If, instead of this rigid rule, examination by com¬ 
partments was allowed if would lessen the strain upon students considerably. For 
instance, if a students fails in one or two subjects only at an examination he should ba 
allow.d to appear in those papers only, say alter six mouths. Similarly, a student 
might he allowed to ajpj.ear for a portion of the examination at one time. Doth the^e 
reforms would lighten the burden upon students and would lead to a sounder study of 
subjects. At juesont, students have to make up so many subjects within a specified 
period and, lienee, they cannot study leisurely and concentrate attention upon a few 
Nub|"ets. hut have to get up all subjects hurriedly. This is mere applicable to the 
nihirniodiatc examination of the University and not so much to the B.A. examin¬ 
ation. llowevei. examination by compartments is, to my mind, an urgent reform 
in our university system. 


Kiian, Abul IIashem. 

There is .a perceptible improvement in the health and physical development ef 
late years. 1 do not think that the present system imposes any undue physical or mental 
strain upon students. 


Ko, Taw Skin. 


The present system does impose an undue physical and mental strain ujxin all 
classes of students. The enervating influence of the Indian climate has to b- considered. 
A curriculum suited to a good, northorn i lime " out of place in India If it is adopted 
without su 'll a consideration, the pressure on the, brain is bo treat that *he organs of 
tho body, as t lie heart, 1 nigs, liver, and kidneys, an> likely to be affected. It is re nark- 
able that the undo Indians, who pass through Kuglish schools and colleges, cinfract 
-dyspepsia and diabetes, while Indian females are comparatively free from such ailments, 
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Ko, Taw Skin — contd* — Kcxoi, liei Brjoy Xaravan, Bahadur— Kundu, PuitsfA- 
CHANDltA- LAHIItl. JiCCHAUAM — L-UUltl, (Joi'AL UUANDKV. 


and it is not.ceablo that lea.l.ng piom.noiil India ,, who rt> acquainted -.vita English, 
die of diabetes or \v,\,k heart, between the ng s of 40 and 50, while they are still in 
their prime. Tlio curriculum, therefore, should be pruned down ; more exercise should 
be taken ; debates, lectures, and readings should be held for the mental recreation oi 
students. The hostels should be licensed and periodically inspected. 


Kundu, Rai Bejoy Narayan, Bahadur. 

The health and physical development of students miter n.at lially during thoir 
university career. 1 know students who after liuishmg their university career couio 
with their health shattered. Under the present system, students have to go Uuough a 
large number of subjects and a large number of books ami appear at numerous examin¬ 
ations, which continue for a long tune. As great importance is attached to success in 
an examination students have no other alternative, hut t > take to cramming. They hml 
no time to take physical exercise and cannot give undivided attention to any parti¬ 
cular subject and so an undue mental strain is put upon the., and it is difficult for them to 
come out of the University with their health unimpaired. 


Kundu, Puiinachandra. 

I do not think that the health and physical condition of students suffer m ihe 
least on account of the piescnt system of <omcisity education, excepting in the ease ot 
those students who sleep through the eoui.se ami force themselves up by e\(essi\e haul 
work at the tune of examination. The remedy lies with the touchers who ought to 
and should be given the opportunity to see that llieir students do their work regularly 
and systematically all through the eouise ; and wirli the University which should so 
alter the system of examination as to make easy passes by cramming difficult and 
to compel students to satialy the teachers by diligent and systematic work tluoughom 
the course. (1 idt my answer to quo. i o.i 10.) 


Lahlri, Becharam. 

Tf o ; ealth is miserable. 

Yes. 

The insanitary condition of the place . Malaria, want of good and nourishing food, 
and inadequate feeding. 

I would ,-uggest regular physical exercise, manly sjairts and games. Military drill, 
better food. Provision of fre. iunoh in schools and colleges as is introduced in Jiaroda. 


Lauiki, (Jural Chandra. 

\i' r y little fitteTiiion i“ paid to the improvement of phvsique in tlio university 
carfer of students in Bengal. Tin y are entirely left to their option as to physical 
culture, while their studies impose upon them compulsory mental strain. As a con¬ 
sequence, health is deteriorating. Very many students sudor from dyspepsia and 
fcliortsight and some from consumption also. 

Gymnasiums and athletic spnrte should bo amply provided for and infccr-college 
and iuter-hostel competitions arranged. 

Service under Government should be made conditional on a certificate of athletic 
habits. 
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Lauiuy, Ran o jit Chandra— Maiitau, The Ilou’hlu .Sir Huav Chand— Maht.a, Copal 
(' n a mdi:a- -Mij r a: ii ai:, Biiiaj Mohan. 


Laiiiry, Ranojit Chandra. 

The health and physical development of tbo students are being hampered by their 
university career. This is duo partly to undue physical and mental strain, ana 
partly to tho fact that they have to strain their body and mind immediately after 
thoir midday meals. This strain may he removed by tho periods of recreation and 
study being alternately mixed together. Amongst tho students there aro some who 
nre too much devoted to games and others who do not take any part in physical 
exorcises. The moan course is always tho best. Students often lose sight of the 
truth that only so much physical oxcroiso is to bo taken as is conducive to the health 
Overoxhnustion for the saka of the pleasuro of games is always to bo avoided. 


Maiitab, The llon’hle Sir TItjay Chand. 

Tho students one meets aro very often of poor physique. Tills is primarily due 
in many cases, of course, to (ho neglect of physical exercise and the unhealthy mode el 
living in messes. Tho undue importance attached to the more passing of tho uni¬ 
versity examination and tbo ever-condemned, but still-surviving, system of cramming 
tho numerous courses, especially in the first few years of school life, have also ft good 
deal to do with tho feeble-looking, dyspeptic, and nervous students one meets in Bengal, 
1 have suggested the remedies in ray answer to question If; serious attention to the 
subject of physical exercise and a radical change in tho mode of living in messes are 
necessary and the number of text-hooka in the lower classes of schools must be greatly 
reduced. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra, 

There .ire reasons to fear dial (he pro out, -vs!lira imposes nu undidv heavy st-ain 
on students, Tho substitudon of the vern vul ir :is 1m medium of examm ition in come 
of the subjocts will go a urea 1 way to relieve their burden. 

The natural weakness of tho constitution of the Bengalis requires tint tho physical 
training of students should receive from the University greater attention than it 
seems to have done. An export to assist (ho colleges u itli his advice, and guidance in 
matters of physical oxercise and training will he a desirable addition to the universi'y 
staff. 


Majumdar, Biraj Mohan. 

The health of students in a crowded place like Calcutta must necessarily ho affected, 
as hardly any adequate provision can bo made by tho colleges for tho physical develop¬ 
ment of the numerous students who often dwell in unhealthy surroundings. No 
college in Calcutta has extensive playgrounds and it, is verv rare indeed to find the 
finest intellects possessing robust constitutions. Moreover, the, frequent examinations 
and tho consequent heavy mental strain toll upon their health to a considerable extent. 
Tho romedios are to diminish the congestion : n the Calcutta colleges as much as 
possible, and t!his can only ho done it, in every centre of education in tho mofussil. nt 
least second-grade colleges ho opened ; and to remove all the Calcutta colleges from 
tho ovorcrowded quarters to the suburbs where extensive plots of land may ho easily 
secured. But it is doubtful whether, under the. existing conditions, specially when 
Government and tho University have spent such largo amounts in lands and buildings 
in Calcutta, such a scheme as this is possible. 
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Majumder, Narendraki'mar—Mazumdak. C H. —Mitra, Thu Hon’blc Rui Mahenpra 
Chandra, Bahadur— Mitka, Ram Charan Muhammad, Dr. VVai.i. 


Majumder, Narendraicumar . 

Bad health and stunted development are the inevitable effects of the present system, 
which certainly imposes an undue strain. 

The remedies will be found in the direction of :— 

(n) Reducing tlio rigidity of the examinations. 

(it) Using the vernacular as the medium of education. 

(e) Emphasising traditional rules and observances relating to personal hygiene, 
purity, food, and general conduct of life. 

(d) Adapting traditional physical exercises to modern requirements. 

(r) Improving the existing system of dietary. 


Mazumpak, C. II. 

The health and physical development of students dur ng their university career 
seem to be anything hut satisfactory owing to physical and mental strain. This 
may, to some extent, bo remedied bv regular and compulsory physical exercises 


Mitra, The Hou’hle Rai Mahendka Chandra, Bahadur. 

Generally, the students are of weak constitution. The study of hygiene should 
be made compulsory. Every student before admission to any particular course of 
study should bo medically examined. In some cases, the present system imposes 
undue physical and mental strain. In such cases, students should wait till they are 
declared medically fit. Tho members of the governing bodv of each institution should, 
in consultation with the teachers, inspectors, and medical officers and tho guardians 
of students, prescribe the course of study (viz., law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
etc.) specially suitable for each student. 


Mitra, Ram Charan. 


Students living in private messes or with their parents have generally to attend to 
other duties according to their circumstances in life. Much of their time is taken up 
in those duties and, whenever free, they read for their college lectures. Having no- 
appointed time for physical exerciso, they generally do not take part in sports or 
exercise and become physically weak. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 


The health and physical development of students leave much to bo desired. 
The absence of healthy home influences, ignorance of the laws of hygiene, the absence of 
medical inspection and facilities for healthy outdoor exercise, all result in poor constitu¬ 
tions and broken health. An excessive dose of lectures, the half assimilated and half- 
crammed lea ons learnt by burning the midnight oil. the absence of healthy environment, 
disregard to careful diet and proper nourishment, produce weak sight, consumption, and 
other ailments ending in physical and mental breakdown. A residential university 
ought to he in a position to look after the health of its students. No recommendation 
mado by the Dacca University Committee appeals to me more than the establishment 
of a department of physical training. Periodical medical examination, coupled with 
theoretical and practical courses in hygiene and ample space for organised games and 
sports and a well-equipped gymnas um, ought to improvo the physique and the general 
health of students. 
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Mukerjee, Addaii Chandra—Mukkrjee, Buoy Copal—Mokekjee, Radhakamal— 
MuKHOPADHYAi'A, Dr. Nyamadas— Murarichand (College, Sylhet-—N au, P. N. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

Very bad. 

Yes. 

Courses should be simplifiod, and tho messes should have bettor surroundings. 


Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal. 

Speaking generally, I may say’ that, during the last few years, the health of 
Students in Bengal lias much improved, but still the number of students whose, health 
breaks down during their university career is not very small. This hr nkdown, how¬ 
ever, dues not seem to be due to any severe physical 01 mental strain imposed upon them ; 
it may rather be attributed, in most cases, to certain economic causes which it, is not 
directly within the power of the University to remove. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 

T do not think that the courses here are too heavy, or that the present system in¬ 
volves an undue physical or mental strain upon students in general. The fault lies not 
in the system, but in the incidents of that system, the conditions w hich are referred to in 
my answer to ijiustion 17. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

My experience of the health and physical development of university students is 
disappointing. The present lengthy curricula of the University and even ol the schools 
and the multiplicity ol difficult examinations ot the University are in part responsible. 
Want of leisure and facilities for physical exercise is, the mam contributory cause. Ignor¬ 
ance and neglect of hvgienic principles toll specially in the malarious climate ol Bengal. 
Want of a nourishing dietary is also responsible. 

1 should suggest the following as remedies;— 

(a) Limiting, as lar as may he. expedient educationally, the number ol subjects 

presenbed for a given examination and the number of examinations for 
winch one may ijualfy m a given period. Much good may be done aho by wiso 
guidance on the par! of leaeheis in the mallei oi examinations. 

(b) Providing facilities for physical exeielse. 

(c) Providing healthy habitations and nourishing dietary. 

(of) Judicious observation and advice on the part of guardians or tutors residing 
with the- students. 


Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

Health and physical development suffer. The present system imposes undue 
physical and mental strain. 1’hynical training should be made coiupulsOTy at all 
stages. Pass students may bo allowed to sit for an examination by compartments. 
The B.A. examination might be split up into Parts I and II. 


Nag, P. N. 

I am inclinod to think, considering the, number of subjects in which a candidate 
is required to take his examination, that the present system imposes an undue physical 
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Nag, P. N .—contd — Naik, K. CJ.— Nandi. Mathura Kant a—Nakdy, The Hon’ble 
Maharajah Sir Manindka Chandra North Bengal Zamiml.vrs’ Association, Rang- 
pur—P ad, The llon’ble Rai Radha Oh a ran, Bahadur. 


and mental strain upon students who are not of robust health. This strain, coupled 
rith the malarious influence of the climate of Bengal, affects the health of many. 
More scope should be afforded and ways devised for the development of the physical and 
healthy social life of students. 


Naik, K. G. 

If compulsory j hysicul training is provided for there no xl bo no such fear. 
Even at present there is not, much truth m this. 1 do not believe the present system puts 
any undue strain on boys. 


Nandi, Mathura Kant a. 

Up to tbe matriculation standard 1 do not think that there is any undue physical 
or mental strain upon students. 1 would, however, recommend medical evammation of 
pupils upon admission and ar regular intervals tor the detection of physical defect, 
and the application of suit able remedies. The re i .1 defect is I but ineut.il overt inu does 
not go hand-in-band with physical exercises. And the red remedy del in making 
physical exercises as compulsory as any subjc"! of hi tidy. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir M\xi\i>b\ Ch \ndra. 

The principal causes of deterioration of the health of students are the following :— 

(a) Want of sufficient nutrition. 

(b) Indifferent food-stuffs badly cooked. 

(c) Keeping late hours. 

(d) Neglect of physical training. 

(r) Overcrowding in hostels. 

(J) Pure food-stuffs now-a-days are not available. Fish and meat are so dear 
that students cannot have an adequate quantity of them. 

(g) Defective cooking is inevitable when food for a large number lias got to be 

prepared. 

(h) Generally, students keep late hours for months before the examination time. 
For Iho improvement of the health and physical development of students, I would 

make the following recommendations :— 

(i) The vigour and rigidity of examinations should he reduced. 

(ii) Special attention should bo accorded to physical training and athletics. 

(iii) Provision should he made for an improved diet in tho self-governing students' 

hostels and messes. 


North Bengal Zamindara’ Association, B any pur. 

Tho development of health and physique is surely poor. Tho principal reason 
of tbiR is the very unequal proportion of mental of physical exercise. Students are re¬ 
quired to study quite n horde of subjects and too many set texts without deriving any 
corresponding benefit, from them. It is desirable that students should be required to 
take up not more than one subject, except the compulsory ones. Physical exercises 
should lio made compulsory. , 


Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur. 

Not at all satisfactory; the present system certainly imposes an undue physical 
and mental strain upon students. 
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People's AssoiiaLiun, Khulna— Hahtm, Hie ilon’Lle Mi 1 . Justice Abduh,— Hay, Dr. 

BtDHAf) OnANKRA. 


People’s Association, Khulna. 

In our experience the health ami physical development o{ students during their 
university career in Bengal is lamentable. „ 

We are strongly of opinion that the present system imposes an undue physical and 
mental strain upon atudonts. Our reasons will be clear from the following remedies 
which we suggest :— 

(a) More money should L>o spent on hoarding and lodging arrangements. 

(b) Tho pressure entailed by the study of a large number of subjects and by the 

complexity of subjects, especially in tho lower classes of high schools, can 
be relieved by limiting tile subjects of study to a manageable number. 

Well-considered schemes of physical culture— -suited to tho special conditions 
of the students of tho" country—should bo introduced and mado compulsory, 
as far ns practicable, in schools and colleges. 

(d) Tile encouragement of games and sports bv organising competitions and giving 
prizes is extreme]v desirable and public funds should be spent on thi9 
object more liberally than is the. ease at present. 

(i;) If a volunteer corps become a feature of the life and work of each college it 
would go far to promote physical health and culture, 
if! lie vivid of the traditions of Tirnhinacharvya. 

9 


Pahim, The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Abdttr. 

The priwnt system of university education imposes considerable strain on the 
student not, only in Bengal, hut all over India. This is partly due to the artificial character 
of tho system, its traditions, the undue importance which the teachers attach to examin¬ 
ations and consequently, the misplaced ingenuity which is often exercised in th<* framing 
of questions with the view, apparently, not so much to test the progress made hv the 
student., but to baffle him. T believe that the physique and energy of the educated classes 
have greatly suffered in consequence. On this ground alone, if nothing else, it is time that 
the whole system should be recast and a more rational system given a. ehanoo by placing 
; t in the hands of a move carefully select or! class of teachers. 


Pay, Dr. Bipuan Chandra. 

The physical development of students during their university career is below par 
The reasons arc the following :—- 

(») Tho average student resorts to a town from a village ami has to live under un¬ 
accustomed conditions, coupled with bad food and unhealthy surroundings. 
(For remedies sec m.v answer to qmstim 17.) 

{b) He joins college at the age of sixteen or seventeen. This age coincides with 
tho transition stage when tho boy grows into manhood. Tho whole 
constitution is then undergoing rapid changes and developments. Ho has 
to begin working in the college for tho intermediate examination almost 
immediately .after lie has finished his matriculation. Apart from unnatural 
surroundings, the bad food, defective hostel sanitation, the. struggle to get 
tho wherewithal to maintain body and soul toge'her during his shiv at college, 
he has further to undergo several tests dnrin ,r tho fir A. and second years at 
the college and thou to eo through the strain of the intermediate 
examination. Bo it remembered that tbo several tests at the college during 
the two years are meant to lest the student’s fitness for obtaining success 
at tho university intermediate examination. They are not specially in¬ 
tended to find out whut progress the student makes in the study of a 
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Ray, Dr. Bidh.an Chandra— contd .— Ray, Joges Chandra. 


particular subject. It would be more suitable to omit the intermediate- 
examination altogether. If a large proportion of matriculates is drafted on 
at once to professional, technological, and commercial courses the rest would 
vary profitably go along to the B.A. degree and appear at the examination 
at the ago of twenty or twenty-one when they will have passed the transi¬ 
tion stage of life. The intermediate examination breaks up the link between 
the matriculation and the B.A. examination and gives nothing tangible in 
return. There is hardly any profession which a student who has passed the 
I. A. examination can easily ontor. He has not even acquired the special 
distinction of being a graduate of the University. The medical inspector 
would be able to advise a student, who is physically unfit, to take tilings 
easy, say for a year. This he w ould gladly do if he knows that the next 
examination is not due till the end of the fourth year after matricula¬ 
tion. The progress of the student at the college during the four years 
would be carefully watched by the college authorities. 

(c) The usual method of holding university examinations during the months of 

March, April, and May is harmful. The winter months should be made the 
examination months. This will enable students to finish the examination 
before March and resort to their village homes during the Bpring and roeoup 
their strength. 

(d) As far as possible, the examination should he written, oral, and practical in all 

subject® The written examination alone does not bring the candidate in 
touch with the examiner and the latter has no means of satisfying himself 
as to the mental calibre of the student. However carefully a series of ques¬ 
tions for a written examination may be set it is impossible to find out exaotlv 
what the student does know, although the examiner may find out what the 
student does not know. 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 

That the health and physique of the university students is worse than that of 
young men of the same class of society is a recognised fact. The students suffer from 
weakness of eyesight and digestive capacity. The majority loses the power of physical 
endurance. The causes of this lamentable state are many, one of which, certainly the 
most important, is the undue mental strain to which they are subjoct. A curious pheno¬ 
menon is observed - either there is all work and no play, or all play and no work. The 
reason for this state appears to be that students are made to lead a very artificial 
life from their boyhood, having the daily duties scheduled with a view to the more ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge. They must read for so many hours, usually twelve hours, as soon 
as they come to the fourth class of their schools. Twelve hours’ study, whether at home 
or in schools or colleges with insufficient and untimely food, cannot be borne by any, but 
the robust without detriment to health. It is a well-known fact that students improve 
in health when they go home during vacations. They enjoy rest and eat food woll cooked, 
and at the time they feel hungry. In messes and hostels cooking is not satisfactory. 
The worst thing is that the students have to bolt the half-cooked food, run to a distant 
school or college, and immediately bo attentive to their lessons. They return utterly 
exhausted. If they could enjoy a hearty meal and some rest before the school or the 
college hour there would have been less exhaustion and less strain on the body. Many 
other matters connected with school and college routine tend to undermine the physique. 
For instance, boys are made to undergo drill exercises during school hours, fre¬ 
quently just at the time when they feel hungry and fatigued. The remedies are as 
follows !- 

(a) Less school or college work which should not begin earlier than 11 in the morning 

and should not be prolonged later than 3 in the evening. 

( b ) More attention paid to the lighting and ventilation in sohool or college rooms- 
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Ray, r oqes Chandra — conti .— Ray, Manmathawatii—Ray, Rames Chandra 


(c) The taking of physical statistics of the boys and students and thorough 
examination of the body, at least twice in the year by a competent medical 
man who should bo empowered to prescribe suitable remedies for any defect 
or weakness of the parts of the body, and the introduction of the system of 
keeping registers of physical improvement along with the marks of mental 
progress. 

{d) In the ease of students living in recognised messes and attached hostels appoint- 
ment of such superintendents as can adequately discharge the duties of 
guardians. The responsibilities of these gentlemen arc immense; thoy 
should be men of high moral principles, of religious temperament, and of 
wide sympathies. Considering the amount of work they are expected to do 
their work as teachers should be lightened. It is they more than the class 
teachers who can mould I he students under their charge on the linos conducive 
to the general welfare of the future generation. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

The present system undermines the health and the physical development of students 
and imposes undue physical or mental strain upon thim in many cases. While due 
regard is paid to the thoroughness of teaching, learning, and testing the course should 
be a comparatively light one. To cite one instanoe, the present Course I in history 
should be simplified. If the object of education be the cultivation of intellectual 
strength, moral strength, and independent judgment, as it obviously is, the depth, and 
not the extent. would better serve the purpose. 


Ray, Rames Chandka. 

The answers submitted refer to the pie-university career, and not the university 
career itself. But the s i olastie burden, age for age, is lighter in university days com¬ 
pared with that of pre-university days. 

Educational problems in this country have been discussed by eminent experts from the 
purely academical point of view times out of number, but the aspect of the problem 
bearing on the health of the scholars has never been scientifically discussed. 

Having decided to make a survey of the health of our students we approached the 
heads of several institutions to grant us permission to undertake the work, free of all cost 
to them. But, I regret to say, that only three institutions permitted the examination, 
the other four having refused it. 

It is not difficult to understand this attitude on the part of school owners. By nature 
most men are suspicious and. most of all, the owners of private institutions, who scent 
danger in every breath of wind. We started work at a time (July, 1916) when the Bengal 
Ambulance Corps w as in being and when a cowardly assault had been committed on one 
of the professors in an institution in Calcutta. These wore additional factors that easily 
brought us a denial. The managers and owners of private institutions in Calcutta are, 
as it wero, always on the defensive—against any irksome impositions and expensive 
imposts. These are some of the patent reasons why permission was refused. The sus¬ 
picion was in some quarters raised that we were agents of Government soeking out students 
eligible for active field service. 

Before proceeding to actual facts and figures I ewe it to myself to express my sense 
of deepest gratitude to my friends, I)r. Raghu Nath Chatterji and Dr. Devendra N. Ghosal, 
for the very substantial help they ungrudgingly rendered me in the actual examination 
of the boys at the various institutions. 

Historically speaking, it was Germany that in 1898 first made the experiment in caring 
for the health of our boys. Probably it was a part of Germany’s forty years’ preparation 
for the present titanic oonflict. Almost twenty years ago, Weisbaden, Nuremberg, etc,,. 
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Ray, Ramks Chanoua — cottfd. 


were chosen for experiment and in that same year (1898) the oompulsory care of a school 
boy’s health was introduced throughout the towns in Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Austria, America (North and South), and Japan ali followed the example of Germany 
in tire same year (1898). England did not, apparently, take up this; but when, after the 
famous Boer war, the Britishers suspected that their manhood had deteriorated physic¬ 
ally, they appointed a Royal Commission to find out what was the matter with the nation. 
The findings of that Commission led to the introduction into England, so late as the 
year 1907, the moans of improving the manhood of the nation. Germany and other 
continental nations wore not content with merely introducing the schemes; they wanted 
to exchange notes with eaoh other, with a view to securing better progress, and this led to 
the holding of three international ongresse? on school hygiene in the years 1904, 1907, 
and 1910. Thus, the Westerners have not only theoretically realised that the boy of to¬ 
day will be the prop of the country to-morrow, but they havo taken every conceivable 
•step to ensure that the boy of to-day shall grow up into a real man to-morrow. 

Amidst this world-movement for the betterment of the future manhood of each nation 
what has India been doing—India, where every Hindu considers it a social disgrace and 
a sin to die childless, where the birth of a male child is the occasion for festivities and 
rejoicings, and where the perpetuation of one's own line is a religious duty. India ha3 
stood stolid and silent—most of her educationists and her medical practitioners never 
knew, and do not even to-day know, of such a world-movement! To Hr. Turner, the Ex¬ 
ecutive Health Officer of the Bombay Corporation, belongs the credit of first setting the 
ball rolling in this country. In the year 1911, for the first time in India, Dr. Turner 
made a sort of private survey of the health of pupils of the lower forms of vernacular 
schools. In 1915 (October) the Punjab Government appointed six assistant surgeons 
for the inspection of male pupils of high, Anglo-vernacular, and middle English schools. 
Judging from the forms and instructions supplied to me I consider that tho work must 
have been thorough. But, unfortunately, the results are not available. In that same 
year the Bombay Municipality appointed two male, and one female, medical inspectors 
and to each of these attached a peon and a clerk—all of them being salariod officers. They 
examined 180 lower forms of vernacular schools and each inspector examined not only 
the pupils individually, but also examined the premises occupied by the schools. They 
examined in all 13,9U7 pupils, one-third of whom wer - girls. The results of these examin¬ 
ations are not available to the public in this case too. In January. 1916, at the instance 
of the Surgeon-General with the Government of Madras, an I. M. S. officer was deputed 
by that Government to examino the health of twelve elementary schools under the 
Madras Corporation. He was given an assistant from the Surgeon-General’s offioe to 
help him in the clerical work. Results here, again, are not published for general inform¬ 
ation. In Burma by order of tho Sanitary Commissioner, each Government civil surgeon 
and health officer was e-c officio made medical inspector of Government schools in his 
district; such a medical officer was to visit each school at least once a year, in addition 
to his usual duties. State-aided schools were to be visited only if their managers agreed 
or requested such a visit The examinations conducted in Burma were directed more 
to the sanitation of the school buildings than to the personal hygiene of its scholars. It 
will thus appear that here in India, efforts were not only belated, but spasmodic and 
inoo-ordinatod—although we have now a minister in charge of i h' education portfolio 
and an Education .1 Commissioner and also in spite of our having a Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Imperial Government. But, of nil parts of India, Bengal has the worst 
record in this respect. Some years ago, a Madrassi private practitioner, interested only 
in eye sight, made a sort of private survey of the eye sight of the students of some of the 
colleges; his examination led to no public report. In July. 1916, Dr. C. P. Segard of 
the Calcutta Young Men’s Christian Association distributed a small printed post card to 
some Calcutta high schools. It contained a few points of interest; but it appears that 
the examinations were not conducted and the results, therefore, are not forthcoming. 
Some three years ago the Government of Bengal called together a conference of some 
notabilities in Bengal, who deliberated and made certain recommendations, but here, 
again, the resolution of the Government of Bengal on the subjeot is a sealed book to the 
public. 
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The best, therefore, that can bo said of India is that, in spite of its highly centralised 
organisation, only sporadic, flash-in-the-pan sort of attempts have hitherto taken place. 
They savour more or less of a curiosity or a passing whim, than of a responsible duty under¬ 
taken of set purpose. What is more painfully striking, however, is the stolid indifference, 
coupled with lamentable ignorance, in the matter, even among those whose duty it is to 
do better, and know better. 

With a view to studying the physique of our students, on the 29th April, 1910, I ad¬ 
dressed the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal for permission to examine the health 
of the students of the two premier schools in Bengal—the Hare and Hindu Schools. 

We (Dr. K. N. Chatterji, Dr. JD. Ghosal, and myself) commenced uork on the 11th 
July and left off on the 20th September, fur want of permission from other school managers, 
to four of whom wo had applied. During this period we examined the following 
number of students :— 


Periods. 

Schools. 

Humber of 
students. 

11th July to 6th September 

■ 

Hindu School , 

i 

602 

7th September to 15th September 

Sanskrit College, Tol Department . . \ 

68 

10th September to 26th September 

St, Taul's School 

13S 

I 

Total . | 

70S 


Our plan of action w as to take up schools on the sectarian principle so that we might 
study in groups certain social, religious, and local environmental conditions and their 
effect on tho pooplo of that soot; we selected the Hindu School, the St. l’aul’s Schoof 
(Christian boys), and the Tol , or indigenous, department of the Sanskrit College, simply 
because their managers very courteously permitted us to examine their boys. 

The subject of health examination of school children evoked an under current of mixed 
feelings among both the scholars, their guardians, und the school teachers. The teachers 
were silently mutinous ; the guardians were full of suspicion and contemptuous sneers 
in the beginning and the utmost unconcern after the examinations were begun; while 
the pupils were often full of boyishness. A scion of an ancient house declined to lot us 
have the honour of touching his person although he belonged to a public school. We 
mention these not in a spirit of complaint, but as a warning to future workers. 

Before starting work we applied to several authorities to ascertain tho measure of 
their responsibility and to gain such suggestions b om them as they could afford. 

(a) The Registrar of the Calcutta University was pleased to write thus :— 

“ There is no provision in the University Act about it (examination of health 
. of students) and it is not known whether it is contemplated to have such 

provision. ***** The only provision about sanitation in schools 
that the University indirectly makes is insistence on the sanitary surround¬ 
ings, ventilation being good, rules against overcrowding, and purity of 
drinking water provided in the schools, as well as supervision of tiffin supplied 
in the schools in some cases (D. O. No. 212, dated the 22nd August, 1916.)" 
(W T e do not know how much of this tall talk is applicable or really applied 
to mofussil schools, whero the surroundings, the water-supply, and* the food 
supply are all decidedly bad and. therefore, deserving of greater care.) 

(b) The Director of Public Instruction has intimated that it is no part of bis 

departmental duties to undertake a regular examination of school boys’ health 
and that, though “ certain proposals in connection with the medical examina¬ 
tion of school children in certain areas are now under the consideration of 
Government, they do not involve legislation (D. 0. No. D— 6, dated the 
7th August, 1917.) ” 
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(c) The Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal intimated that his depart¬ 

ment never officially undertook any woik of this sort. Porhaps the manage¬ 
ment of a few medical men and establishments is all that pertains to his 
office—the health of the province being the care of somebody else. 

( d ) The Chairman of the Caloutta Corporation; and the Hon’ble Member in charge 

of the Education portfolio in Bengal—have not replied at all. 

It appears, thorefore, that in Bengal the health of the sohool boy, or what is the same 
thing, the education, physically, of the Bengali nation is nobody’s oonoern—eaoh depart¬ 
mental head looking upon the routine work of his department as the be all and the end 
all of his tenure of the office. In England, however, matters are quite different, and it is 
refreshing to know what amount of official and private work is daily and hourly done there 
in the very same work that is nobody's concern here ! In England, in 1907, an Act was 
passed providing for the medical examination of school children, called the Education 
(Administrative Provision) Act. The English Board of Education enthusiastically took 
up the work thus imposed upon it. Medical officers of health of large towns and coun¬ 
ties also became medical inspectors of schools. And. further, to help the indigent poor 
to live more cleanly, in 1897, the Cleansing of Persons Act was passed. Under the provi¬ 
sions of law, scholars arc fed by each school authority at public expense if their parents 
are too poor to afford a good midday meal. Tiie expenses are borne by the county or 
municipal authorities ami are embodied on the county or borough education rate, each 
parish (county) bearing its own proportionate share. The medical officer (county or 
borough) is empowered, by statute, to take proceedings against parents who, after warn¬ 
ing, still neglect the advice or cautions of the medical officer—the penalties being fine or 
imprisonment. AH students are bound to practise physical exorcise in the open, daily, 
for half an hour before lessons. Organised games are recognised and encouraged as part 
of the school curriculum. These exercises are ootnpulsory under the code of instructions 
issued by the Board of Education. 

Regarding their residence, students were divided into throe classes :— 

(i) Those who were permanent residents of Calcutta with parents or guardians. 

(ii) Those who resided in ‘ messes ’ or ‘ hostels ’ 

(iii) Those who, living in the suburbs, attended daily from their suburban homos. 

Such of the students as had a mofussil home (and they meant chiefly those patronising 
“ messes”) were specifically asked if they regularly spent each of the long vacations in 
their country homes. The reasons for this enquiry woro two in number—to know if 
those visiting their homes in malaria-stricken areas were liable to relapses—for our 
experience as practitioners tended that way; and if those visiting non-malarious areas 
benefited by the periodical change. Answers to theso queries w r ere conflicting. In 
this connection, I cannot help pointing out that, of the three long vacations 
in Bengal [viz., summer vacation in July, the pooja vacation in September—October, 
and the examination vacation for university candidates between March and June], 
the pooja vacation is the worst for students—for they invariably contract malaria during 
that period. 

A few words about the “ mess ” should bo added here. Formerly, every student 
was free to select any house and any company for living. Nowadays, the Univer¬ 
sity insists on university candidates living in licensed messes, but school authorities do 
not appear to be exacting in this matter. As a result, those who live in messes usually 
do so with their relations and village folk. They live fairly comfortably there, but have 
to suffer any amount of inconvenience in the matter of food. Mess life teaches the virtues 
of solf-help and fellow-feeling but is, in other respects, a lifeless, tame affair. 

Hygienists are agreed as to the total number of hours of study that students should 
not exceed at certain ages of their lives. Accurate statistics under this head were com¬ 
piled apd they are tabulated elsewhere. They tell their own tale. It would not be un¬ 
interesting to go into this matter a little%i detail. Here, in Bengal, the following eduoa- 
systems are in vogue:— 

' (A) Initiation into the alphabets —Most of the children are taught the Bengali alphabet, 

the numbers and the multiplication tables between the ages of fire and six- 
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Whero a mother, a leisured father, or brother exists the child is carried 
through his first, second, and third primers at home till he is well into hie 
sixth year of life. At this stage, one of three thinge happens—the child is 
either admitted into a school, or placed under a private tutor, or taught 
at home by the guardian—home teaching being carried on well up to the 
* sixth or seventh or higher class of high English schools. 

(B) Infant school or jnthsala —Most of the villages had, and some yet have, the 

indigenous primary school called pathsala. Here, the pupils squat (on small 
mats which they carry to and from home daily), and in a sing-song, 
rtfonotonous tone continually repeat what the teacher or Gwumohashaya 
A, says. Thus, they loam by rote, either in the open air or in huts, the 

numerals, the addition, subtraction, and multiplie vtion tables, and a quantity 
of mental arithmetic. They practise handwriting not on slatos, but on palm 
leaves. They have a'monitor teacher occasionally to help the Garumohasliaya. 
This kind of school, which sits only morning and evening, is fast disappearing. 

(C) Middle schools arc in every respect like high schools, only that, in them, the 

multiplicity of subjects and the humble condition of the school buildings 
tund to wear down the young scholars too early. Very few people 
nowadays avail themselves of this intermediate stage. 

(D) High English schools —The three schools we are dealing with belong to this 

class. Here, there are lune classes, leading from the rudiments of English 
to the matriculation stage. The periods of teaching are roughly these— 
10-30 to 11-15, 11-15 to 12-0, 12-10 to 1, 1-30 to 2-15, 2-15 to 3-0, 3-5 to 3-45, 
or, out of 5£ hours, a total interval of 45 minutes is allowed—irrespective of 
the ages of the pupils. We, thus get the following statistics worked out:— 


What acctaaiy happens here. 


• 

Physiological limit of work per tree*. 

At school 
daily. 

At home daily. 

Years. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

\ Morning. ' 

Night. 



H. M. 

H. 

34. 

| H. M. 

7 to 8 

12 . 

4 45 

1 

2 

1 2 

8 to 10 

18. . 

4 45 

1 

45 

1 6 

10 to 13 

24 . . . , . 

j 4 45 

1 

30 

1 20 

13 to 15 

30. . 

{ 4 45 

2 

0 

2 0 

16 to 17 

36 .... 

I 4 45 

2 

X 

2 0 

17 to 19 

42 . ..... 

' 4 43 

2 

10 

2 12 


We haVb to remember, in addition, the following important facts in this connection :— 

(1) This country is tropical and ad verso to much continued work. 

(2) School ex mun itions and home tasks are overfrequent and overstep the 

capacity of students 

(3) Our children are fed chiefly on a non-nitrogenous diet. 

(4) Their health is nobody’s concern, unless they actually fall ill. 

(5) No compulsory open-air exercise obtains hero. 

(6) During examination season it is all work and no play. 

(7) Malaria and dyspepsia aro eternally present in Bengal. 

Are tilings practically unknown to our boys, at least in tlie western sense. Our boys 
look down upon games, and parents are rare w r ho would enoourage their boys to parti¬ 
cipate in games. The result is that every year a ‘ games foe ’ is compulsorily realised 
from each scholar and, while the guardians pay this impost and the school authorities 
collect it, neither of them seems alive to each other’s duties and responsibilities in this 
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respect. The school very often suffers from want of a good playground ; if any exists, 
lire teachers—themselves sedentary and pot-bellied individuals—are supremely indifferent 
to its conditions; one gymnastics and drill instruotor is often attached to two or three 
neighbouring schools—the teachers of all of which consider this instructor as outside 
the pale of their human interest. St. Paul's School is an exception in this respect. 
The extensive well-hvid-out grounds, the compulsory pre-school-hour gymnastics and 
drill, and the'post-school-hour football, and the practically free compulsory tiffin—apply 
to all the scholars who, one and all, appeared in better form, smart and agile. Wo ven¬ 
ture to suggest that the authorities of each school should he compelled to have a good 
playground and a covered area (for use during the rains), and that a minimum physical 
development, strength, and endurance should be made the test, along with the “test” 
examination, of eligibility to go up for the matriculation examination. A whole-time 
gymnastics instructor should be attached to each school ; the instructor should take 
his due share in the making up of each pupil, year in year out.. Prizes should be 
awarded and competitions frequently encouraged in games and sports. It would be the 
surest w ay to kill a real interest in games and sports if the present staff of school teachers 
were to be entrusted to see them carried on. Most, of them never in their lives saw what 
the gymnasium was, and the humdrum sedentary life of a school teacher has taken away 
what of liferemained in him. To begin with, on Saturdays, the lower classes should be 
closed and the boys made to go through some games and sports—the class teachers being 
encouraged to join them. The Corporation should set apart public parks for cortain 
days in the week, and for certain hours daily, exclusively ior school boys, and tho form¬ 
ation of small private clubs and gymnasiums should bo encouraged. Once this sportive 
spirit is ingrained in the young boy ho will keep it up instinctively in tho upper classes. 
Guardians should take a personal interest and, if possible, participate in these sports and 
games, and school masters should not shun these as they do the plague. Unless a boy 
sees his teacher at school and guardian at home systematically participating in his sports, 
or taking a lively interest in them, his ow n enthusiasm w ill never koop up. Guardians, 
as a rule, are prone to expect their money’s full worth by having all work and no play ; 
but Burely a man does not consist of brains only ; hence, simultaneous physical develop¬ 
ment is much needed too. Such as they are, our school boys are 1 gentlemen ’—sedate, 
grave, unsporting, hating to turn their hands to anything but the quill. What w'ith 
malaria and other endemic diseases, with parental neglect and a poor diet rich in adul¬ 
terations, with continuous ramming in of lessons, home tasks, and exercises, and frequent 
examinations, with a contemptuous sneer for manual labour and tiring exertion, our 
boys grow up into weak men—weak in physique, w eak in intellectual equipment, and, 
therefore, necessarily weak in moral strength. The memory of any pious philanthropist 
who will endow our institutions with good gymnasiums will be cherished with overlasting 
gratitude; and the example of guardians and teachers vying with each other to improve 
the physique of the .young hopefuls will be not only a model for future generations to 
copy, but will clear up the atmosphere of the gymnasium, for, as at present, a Bengali 
boy who regularly frequents the gymnasium is often found in undesirable company, 
physical culture being yet the pastime of the illiterate! !! 

Greater attention to sports and games, as well as regular physical culture, will have 
, the additional advantage of diverting the young man from secret sexual indulgence. 
My practice among my community, and among students in particular, has given 
me frequent opportunities to study the student from every point of view ; and the in¬ 
creasing neurasthenia among our students and men is, to my mind, the resultant of a 
combination for which the student is not directly responsible. Bom in a tropical climate 
and among a naturally sensitive people, reared in families where married men are by 
no means rare, eating stimulating diets (in some cases at least), living in luxurious hostels, 
fed upon cheap romances, roaming in cities studded with unfortunates, what, else can a 
weakly, brainy young man do ? The easiest way to divert him is not by creating libraries 
or institutes, but by endowing gymnasiums and sports and games clubs all over India. 

1 had the greatest difficulty in eliciting from each student what his ‘ amusements ’ 
were ; in fact, many felt nonplussed when I put to them the question : — “ What are your 
amusements l What other exercise than walking do you take J" A study of their 
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answers is edifying. It is tabulated elsewhere. It will open the eyes of many educa¬ 
tionists, and it ought to open the eyes of those who seek to recruit the army in Bengal. 
Our indigenous, inexpensive plays and games are out of fashion and it is considered 
beneath the dignity of a pupil to turn to them, while every form of manual labour is 
deemed unseemly. I very much wish that the boy scout movement could be com¬ 
pulsorily introduced into every school. To give an idea of the extent of physical 
exercise taken by our students I tabulate the results elsewhere. 

Coming to the results of our examinations we find that, by appearance :— 


20 students were obese ..... i.e., 4-1 per cent. 


78 

» 

„ muscular 

. 

. 

. i.e., 11-07 

»* 

469 

»* 

„ lean 

> , 

* 

. i.e., 65-2 


139 

>> 

„ medium . 

V 

. 

. i.e., 19-4 



Those who had superabundant fat were called ‘ obese ’; those whose pectoral and 
bicipital muscles stood out and were very light in movements were called ‘ muscular ’; 
those who were thin and wiry were called ‘ lean ’; and the rest were called * med¬ 
ium ’—neither too flabby nor visibly muscular. 

The presence of chain of glands on both sides of the neck, with a sallow countenance, 
was made the test of scrofulousness and, judged by this standard, 107 students, or 16*2 
per cent of the whole were considered scrofulous by us. 

Each student was bared down to his waist and socks and shoes were removed. The 
heights and weights were carefully taken, and the results have been tabulated carefully. 
To enable our readers to comparo the results obtained in other countries we have put, 
side by side, the English and American measurements and the measures of girls too. 
We leave each reader to draw his own inferences. In this connection, I beg to draw 
the reader’s attention to another table copied from my Outlines of Medical Jurisprud¬ 
ence. giving the weights of Indian viscera side by side with those of European viscera 
just to give an insight into the relative development and growth of the two peoples. The 
Indian is in every Bense inferior in physique, man for man. The other measurements 
(chest expansion, chest girth, abdominal measurements, oranial measurements) have also 
been tabulated, and they tell their tale. 

Out of the total number of pupils examined 267 had enlarges! tonsils, of whom 137 
had their right tonsil larger and 131 their left. We forgot to make a note of mouth-breath¬ 
ing in this connection and the 107 scrofulous were included in this class. 

Nasal Polypus was found in 219 pupils 115 having it in their right nostril, and 104 
in the left. In no case wan the polypus so large as to obstruct breathing completely 
and, in most of the cases, the pupils were unaware of this defect. 

The praotice of squatting at home and of using seats unsuited to age at school renders 
each boy liable to sit crooked. In fact, no Bengali student seemed to possess any erector 
spinal musclo. Judged on the strictest standard every boy had defective posture—to 
the utter unconcern of both the school authorities and guardians. We have also seen 
students lying on oota that sagged—everything tending to produce a stooping gait. 
A manly carriage is a rare sight. To .find out, therefore, how many of such pupils had 
actual prominence of the dorso-lumbar spines we allowed each to sit as he chose and, 
out of 703 pupils examined, in 380 {i.e., in quite 64-06 per cent) the spinal curvature 
was plainly visible. It is interesting in this connection to recall Sir Havelock Charles’ 
researches ^into the anatomy of the Asiatic. He found in the Asiatio that the lumbar 
vertebrae were 8 mm. thicker in their bodies posteriorly, due to this accentuated spinal 
ourvature. Although the spine is so muoh ourved, although scrofula is present in quite 
16-2 per cent of our students, and although our students’ fare is of the poorest, and add 
to these all the fact that in their boyhood many a boy has to regularly take charge of 
his younger brother or sister, regularly carrying the latter in his arms—the wonder is 
that diseases of the vertebrae are,,not as frequent as they should have been. I purposely 
refrain from mentioning how unsuitable the benches are in the schools we have examined. 
It is time, I think, that prompt attention was directed to this matter. 
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We tasted eyesight in a very general way and paid no heed to other deieots in the 
eye save the one of sight. But, as practitioners, we have see.i trachoma much too fre¬ 
quently. We stood the boy at a distanoe of 20 feet and asked him to read through the 
Snellen test types. Those who failed to do so were noted. We did not stop to enquire 
whether it was myopia or hypsrmetropia. Judged even by this orude test the number 
of students who had defective vision was:— 


Only right eye defective 
„ loft „ 

Both eyes defective 
Those with normal vision 


, 52 (i.e., 7'3 per cent). 

. 00 (i.e., 8-5 „ ). 

. 184 (i.e., 26-1 „ ). 

. 407 (i.e., 57-8 ,. ). 


It is interesting to note, in this connection, that out of so many students with defect¬ 
ive vision, only 40 students (i.e., 5-6 per oent) used spectaoles — the glasses of some of 
whom required change. It is considered queer in this country for boys to wear spectacles; 
for, the same exposes them to the ridicule of old-fashioned people; that is the reason why 
so many students with defective vision are without correcting glasses. It is difficult to 
account for this large number of student* with defective vision. It would be a very 
suggestive study to compare the sight of students of towns with the sight of students 
ia the mofussil. At home, as at school, absolutely no heed is paid to the amount and 
the direction o f light that falls upon the books; the glaze and thinness of the paper, 
the smallness and clumsiness of the print; the slant of the desks; the posture of the loan¬ 
ers—are all matters of absolute unooncern to the guardians and the sohool authorities. 
Immediate steps should be taken to prevent this increasing defect of vision. 

We have not kept statistics of the dirty condition of the ears—the ears of most 
students showing a large amount of cerumen. But. happily, defective hearing was very 
rare. We applied the tuning fork and watch tests and found only 10 students (1-4 per 
cent) slightly Bhort of hearing. As the teaohers were unaware of these defects, and as 
the students never complained, no front seat was reserved for them. We did not go 
into the causes of their defective hearing, partly for want of time and partly for want ' 
of proper light; for our period of activity coincided with the heavy rainy season and the 
plaoas assigned to us Were not always well lighted. 

Oral cleanliness is a thing practically unknown to sohool boys. Those who chew 
pin (betel) seldom take care to wash their mouth soon after; those who do not chew 
pin do not see the necessity for a periodical mouth-wash. The rasult was that we 
found caries in as many as 138 students (19*6 per cent), and this included big boys aa 
well as small boys. Irregular dental arrangement, Hutchinson’s teeth ('84 percent), 
and overcrowding of teeth were also noticed. 

In the oase of gvery boy we made a note of his cleanliness—as regards his person 
and dress. The number of students who were immaculately clean could be oounted on 
one’s fingers’ ends; but, if we take into consideration the number of students who were 
offensively unclean, we note that 94 students (or 13*3 per oent) were so. The use of 
pin, the daily use of oil to anoint the body, the too free perspiration continually oozing 
from the body, the absence of underwears and the infrequent change of dress, ooupied 
with the want of a daily bath in some oases, rendered some students offensively unclean. 
We would not mention the particular institution contributing the largest number to 
this category. 

No one is more alive than myself to the comparatively low statistical value of my 
figures in consequence of the small number of boys examinedbut, for that, I am not 
to blame. My object in undertaking the enquiry was a personal one— viz., to know the 
physical condition of our boys. But, having secured some figures, I thought that their 
publication may have the value of Stimulating further work on these lines. The Secretary 
of the Bengal Social Service League (Mayo Hospital, Strand Road, Calcutta) has given 
me to understand that he is continuing this work. „ 

1 hope before long we shall see Government taking up legislation On sohool health 
examination, and the public forming voluntary committees such as ‘ owe committees* 
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to look after the free dieting of the indigent scholar at mid-day and after all that pertains 
to him at home and at school; ‘ out-of-school ohildren committees ’ to visit and keep 
watch upon ohildren whose temporary ailments keep them out of school; ‘ after-oare ’ 
and*'following-up committees ’ to look after school-leavers; ‘tuberculosis care com¬ 
mittees ’ to look after tuberoulous children ; and ‘ lecturing committees ’ to organiao 
regular popular lectures on hygiene. There should also be free and separate ‘ clinics ’ 
for the examination and treatment of diseases of the ears, eyeB, nose, throat, skin, and 
teeth; there should be ‘ open-air school ’ and ‘playground classes,’ public ‘swimming 
baths,’ and ‘ gymnasiums' specially reserved for children. There should be ‘ parks ’ 
-set apart for children, and provision for free steamer or boat trips or railway excursions 
into the country; there should be remedial exoroiaes ‘ under skilled experts.’ And, 
lastly. X look forward to the day when every male or female seeking admission into any 
sohool will be thoroughly medically examined and the kind and quality of his, or her, 
training determined upon the results of such medical examinations. 

The following recommendations are made :— 


(a) To build up the nation’s manhood a systematic, regular, and periodical examina¬ 

tion of scholars is a necessity. To do so, paid, whole-time, qualified medical 
officers should be attached to a school or a group of neighbouring schools. 

(b) Legal powers should be taken to authorise:— 


(i) Such medical examiners to conduct their work under proper authorities; to 

enforce rules of segregation and quarantine; to compel guardians either 
to have the serious defects of their wards treated at home or to plaoe 
their wards under proper charitable hospital treatment; to compel school 
authorities to take such sanitary, or other public health, measures as may 
be deemed necessary. 

(ii) School managers to demand from municipal or other funds such amounts 

of money as may be necessary to supply free wholesome “ tiffin ” to 
indigent scholars, 

(iii) Municipal and local Governments to establish and maintain exclusively for 

the benefit of school children special charity hospitals for the treatment 
of diseases of the ear, eye, nose and throat. 

(iv) The local Governments to appoint educational boards in every district and 

in each of the presidency towns Such boards may be composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of school teachers, of municipal or district board authorities, 
of Government executive departments, and of local men of light and 
leading. The Director of Public Instruction, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, and the Minister in oharge of the Bengal Educational 
portfolio, together with tlxee representatives to be elected in rotation 
from among the several district educational boards—may form the Central 
Educations! Board, 

(v) The formation of volunteer associations, suoh as are indicated on pre-page. 

(c) Regular syllabus of graduated exercises as such, or by means of organised games, 

should be laid down by the University. And a minimum physical develop¬ 
ment as well as the performance of a systematic course of exercises, should 
be insisted upon as conditional to the grant of a diploma or degree. The 
medical officer of each sohool will have the right to modify this standard in 
special oases. 

( d ) From the moment a boy is admitted into a sohool till the date of his joining an 

appointment in any establishment, or of his entering a profession or trade, all 
the health records regarding the same boy must be entered on one and the 
sarnie card from year to year. 

I suggest that a Ibeginning be made at once—at least in some selected areas like 
Calcutta, Dacca, Rajshahi, etc. 

I also request that similar steps be taken with reference to school girls—about whom 
I have not much personal knowledge. 


m2 
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QUESTION 18. 


Rat, Rames Chandra— crntd. 


APPENDICES. 

School boy’s Health Examination Form. 


Name: 

Nationality: 

Class: Section: 

Age: yr. me. 

Number of brothers: 

and sisters: 

Father's occupation (11 deceased or retired, please state exact nature of his past occupation) 
Income monthly, Rs. 

Address: Tillage : 

District: 

P.O.: 

Total duration of Btay In Calcutta : yr. 

mo- 

Regularly goes to deth 7 

Lives |n a “ mess " 7 

Licensed T 

In family with guardian 7 

Total number of hours of study at homB (ordinarily): By day 

By ulght 

Does he play football 7 

Vlslta gymnasium 7 

Uses dumb-bells 7 

Walks how many miles daily ? 

What other exercises 7 

What eeriout ailments since birth 7 

At what age 7 

Illness during thU year 7 

Is be frequently atllng 7 With what 7 

Diet: Does he regularly eat (a) fish 7 

(b) Meat ? 

Hov often ? 

(e) Ghee (with rice) 7 

(d> Milk 7 

(e) Loochis ? 


W hat does he take ioi' tiffinat school 7 

What food at night ? What are his amusements 7 

Spectacles first used In what year 7 Renewed when 7 

Doee he maintain himself by private tuition 7 Harried 7 


Physique : 

Appearance: 


Scrofulous 7 

Habits '. 

Peculiarities: 



Height: ft. 

in. Weight: lbs. Measurement round waist: 

In. 

Chest girth: 

In. Chest expansion : in. 

Formation; 


Pupils : 

Eyesight: R. L. 

Teeth: 


Ear: B. 

L. Nose: R. 

L. 


Throat; 

Tonsils: R. 

L. 

Palpitation 7 

Posture : , Standing Sitting 

Cranial olreumferenoe in. 

Owntaess ;of Body o! Dm* 

of HaUte 
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Ray, Ramies Cha ndra — contd. 


Average height and weight. 


“ 

HALES. 

FEMALES. 

Aon. 

English. 

AHEWCAN. ' 

BENGALI. 

ENGLISH.- 

AHEBiOAH. 

Weight. 

Height 

Weight. 

Height. 

1 

Wglght. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

6 

30-0 

41-03 

49-68 

46-73 



30-2 

40-55 

46-31. 

44'74 

6 

44-4 

44-00 

51-75 

47-17 

.4 

4. 

41-7 

42-88 

48-68 

46 66 

7 

49-7 

45-07 

54-72 

48-73 

44-4 

48-75 

47-5 

44-45 

61*60 

47-98 

s 

54-2 

47 05 

60-21 

49-61 

48-1 

50-00 

52-1 

40*60 

57-66 

49-67 

9 

60-4 

49-74J 

64-56 

52-08 

52-7 

51-13 

555 

48-73 

64*36 

52r86 

10 

67-5 

61-84 

71-75 

54-09 

57-9 

53-60 

62-0 

51-05 

7003 

63-99 

ii 

72-0 

53-60 

73-30 

55-50 

020 

55-17 

68-1 

63-10 

70-07 

65-67 

12 

76-7 

54-99 

84-00 

57-51 

69-8 

56-76 

76-6 

56-66 

86-78 

58-2 

23 

82-6 

56*91 

02-48 

68-70 

80-8 

60-02 

87-2 

67-77 

05-20 

60-06 

14 

920 

59-33 

102-74 

81-40 

80-4 

62-25 

06-7 

59-80 

105'90 

61-8* 

16 

102-7 

42-24 

117-50 

83-03 

103-8 

63-75 

106-3 

60-93 

105-38 

62-6* 

16 

118-0 

64-31 

12105 

64-52 

1001 

65-50 

1131 

61-75 

113-98 

63-01 

17 

. . 

.. 

13405 

«»67 

114-5 

65-60 

4. 


120-75 

63-63 

18 

.. 


140-0 

68-96 

126-9 

65-65 

4 4 

>4 

117-23 

63-57 

19 


4. 

> . 


118-1 

65-62 

4. 

• • 



20 


•« 

4. 


108-0 

65-75 


.4 


•4 

21 

4. 

.. 

.4 


106-8 

05-33 

»* 

.4 

.4 


22 

.. 

4. 

.4 


1085 

6616 


. . 



23 

.. 




107-6 

64-33 

4. 



44 

24 

' > 

•« 



114-0 

87-62 



•• 

•• 

26 

4. 




100-8 

64 00 




- 

26 

4 . 




1420 

67’00 




•4 

27 

4. 

•4 

-4 

.. - 

163-3 

65-58 




44 

28 

4. 




129-0 

66-50 



.4 

• • 

20 





84-0 

6S-50 

• 4 

< • 


« 

30 


" 

*• 


127-0 

6700 



** 

•* 


Income statistics. 


■General averages .— 



Per cent. 

Income over Rs. 1,000 

. 43 guardians 

or 6-12 

„ between Rs. 500 and 1,000 

. 35 

y* 

» 4-98 

„ between Rs. 100 and 600 

. 105 

w 

„ 23-47 

„ below Rs. 100 . ; 

. 165 

*» 

„ 23-47 

„ not given .... 

. 295 

»> 

„ 41-96 

Total 

. 703 

» 

„ 100-00 
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-V' - n 


Ray, Ramjbs Chanbba— canid . 


II.—Hindu School .— 


Income statistics—contd. 


Per cent. 


Total number of pupils examined—502. 


Ra. 1,000 and over 

# 


• 43 pupils 

or 

8-66 

„ 600 to 1,000 . 

. 


. 32 

M 

99 

6-38 

„ 100 to 600 



. 112 

99 

99 

22-30 

„ 100 and less 


% 

. 49 

11 

99 

9-76 

Income not given 

• 


, 266 

fi 

19 

62-99 



Total 

. 602 

99 

» 

99-99 

III. — Sanskrit College .— 






Per cent. 

Total number of pupils examined—68. 





Rs. 1,000 and over 

. 

, 

. 0 pupils 

or 

0 

„ 500 to 1,000 


. 

. 0 

11 

i * 

0 

„ 100 to 600 


, , 

. 9 

»» 

»> 

13-24 

„ 100 and less 

. 

, . 

. 46 

Jl 


67-64 

Income not given 

• 

• 

. 13 

» 

it' 

19-12 



Total 

. 68 

9f 

it ~ 

100-00 

IV.—C. M. S. Si. Pauls School.- 



* 



Per cent. 

Total number of pupils examined—133. 





Rs. 1,000 and over 

. 


0 pupils 

or 

0 

„ 600 to 1.000 


, 

. 3 

11 

*> 

2-25 

,, 100 to 600 

. 

, , 

. 44 

>» 


33-08 

„ 100 and less 

, 

, , 

. 70 

)> 


62-63 

Income not given 

• 

• 

. 16 

It 

>* 

12-03 



Total 

. 133 

91 

>« 

99*99 


Residence Statistics. 


I.—General averages .— 

«. 

Total number of students examined—703. 
Resident with guardians in Calcutta . 

„ in mess or hostel 

„ outside of Calcutta 


Total 


II.—Hindu School .— 

Total number of students examined—502. 
Resident with guardians in Calcutta . 

,, in mess or hostel 

„ outside of Calcutta 


Per cent, 

. 568 students or 80-79 

. 129 „ „ 18-36 

. 6 „ „ 0*85 

. 703 „ „ 100-00 


Per cent, 

. 478 students or 96-22 

. 19 „ „ 3*78 

. 5 „ „ 0-99 


.602 „ „ 99-99 


Total 
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Residence Statistics — contd. 


III.—Sanskrit College .— 

Total number of students examined—08, 
Resident with guardians in Calcutta . 

„ in mess or hostel 

„ outside of Calcutta 


Per cent, 

30 students or 57-35 
28 „ " „ 41-17 

1 „ „ 1-48 


Total . 68 „ „ 100-00 


If. — C. M. S. Si. PavVs School .— 

Total number of students examined—133. 
Resident with guardians in Calcutta . 

„ in mess or hostel 

„ Outside of Calcutta 


Per cent. 

50 students or 37-60 
83 „ „ 62-40 

0 „ „ 0 


Total . 133 „ 100-00 


Statistics of past ailments. 

General Averages .— 


Typhoid fever 





72 or 

10-24 per cent 

Diphtheria 





5 „ 

0-71 

J» 

Malaria 





67 

9-53 , 


Dysentery . 





30 „ 

5-54 , 

ft 

Cholera 





15 „ 

2-13 , 

t ■ 

Pneumonia 





16 r , 

2-27 . 


Chicken-pox 





5 „ 

0-71 . 


Small-pox . 





10 

1-42 , 


Infantile liver 





1 

0-14 , 


Asthma 





3 „ 

0-42 , 


Beri-beri 





1 „ 

0-14 , 


Dropsy 





2 „ 

0-28 , 

tl 

Paralysis . 



• • 


2 

0-28 , 

M 

Phthisis 





5 „ 

0-71 , 

St 

Colic pain . 





3 „ 

0-42 , 

It 

Axillary abscess . 





4 „ 

0-57 , 


Ordinary fever , 





47 

6-82 , 


Bronchitis . 





3 

0-42 , 

, ff 

Appendicitis 





<> 

** ft 

0-28 , 

ft 

Pharyngitis 





1 „ 

0-14 , 


No history 





400 „ 

56-89 , 

It 


Diet statistics. 


Number of Per- 
students. centage. 


Strictly vegetarians . 

. 


. 

68 

9-67 

Meat and fish eaters 

, 


, 

. 381 

54-19 

Only fish eaters 

• 



. 635 

90-33 

Habitual milk users . 

* 


, 

- .538 

76-53 

„ “ loochi ” users 

. 


_ . 

. 583 

82-93 
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Ray, Rames Chandra — contd. 


Physical disabilities present. 

Number of Per- 
atudents. coutage. 


Carious teeth . 



• 




198 


28-16 

Granular pharynx 


♦ 




120 


17-07 

Enlarged to nails, 

right 


* 




147 


20-91 

» •» 

left 






144 


20-48 

Scrofulous 

. 






107 


15*2 

Defective hearing, right 






13 


1-84 

i *» *» 

left 






15 


2-13 

r» Bight, 

right 






52 


7-39 


left 






60 


8-53 

» D 

both 
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26-17 

Students already wearing glasses 




40 


7-3 

Polypus in nose 

right 

• 





115 


16-35 

*» »» 

left 

• 




• 

105 


14-93 



Physique statistics. 






Hindu 

Sanskrit 

St. 

Paul’s 

Averages 


School. 

College. 

School. 

generally. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per oent. 

Obese . 

28 or 

5-57 

1 

or 1-48 

0 

or 

0 

29 

or 4-12 

Muscular 

66 „ 

13-14 

3 

„ 4-40 

9 

>> 

6-77 

78 

„ 11-09 

Lean 

298 „ 

59-39 

47 

„ 69-12 

114 


85-72 459 

„ 65-29 

Medium 

no „ 

21-91 

17 

„ 25-00 

10 


7-59 137 

., 19-48 




Chest girth. 






Above 40 in. 

30 to 40 

in. 

25 to 

30 in. 

20 

to 

25 in. 

4 = -56% 

231 

= 32- 

R°/ 

9 /O 

317 = 

45-09% 

151 

= 

21-4% 


Chest expansion. 

1 to 2 in. 2 to 3 in. 3 to 4 in. Above 4 in. 

490 = 69-70% 174 = 24-75% 36 = 5-26% 3 == -44% 


Details about spectacles users. 


Age at time of 
oor elimin¬ 
ation. 

How many at 
that age using 

glasses. 

Details of the period for which spectacles are being Hied. 

11 ye«» 

8 

2 for 1 year; 1 for 8 years. 

12 .. 

o 

1 

1* 

1 

1 Using for 4 years. 

14 

« 

2 using l year; 1 for 2 years ; 1 for 3 yean; 1 for 1 month; 1 for 4 
months. 

15 „ 

15 

6 using 1 year; 2 for 2 yean; 2 for 8 yean; 1 for 4 yean ; 
8 for 8 months; 1 tor 2 months ; 1 for 8 months. 

w „ 

8 

1 using 1 year; 2 for 2 yean; 2 for 8 years; 1 each for 4 and 
fl years. 

17 

.0 

1 using 1 year; 2 for 8 yean; 1 for 6 years; 1 for 2 months. 

1* .. 

1 

Using for 2 years. 

1® 


Using for 1 year. 
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Rat, Ramus Chandra— contd . —-Ray, Sakat Chandra—Ray, Satis C 'andra 


Details of defective vision in St. Paul’s School and Hindu Sohool:— 


(lasses 
ot the 
aohool. 

V- 

v 

V- 

V 

V- 

V 

v-y 

V- 

Y 

V- 

* 

TOT!* 
NUMBER OF 
PUPILS. 

8 

H 

S 

H 

8 

H 

s 

H 

8 

H 

s 

H 

s 

H 

let 

1 

10 

1 

10 


8 

_ 

9 

3 

8 

6 

20 

8 

100 

2nd . 

1 

10 

— 

7 

2 

7 


5 

1 


1 

17 

8 

96 

Sid 

1 

8 

— 

4 

— 

2 

1 

4 

— 

3 

6 

12 

19 

80 

411) . 

— 

2 

— 

4 

— 

4 

— 

i 

— 

3 

— 

21 

19 

95 

#th . 

X 

— 

— 

1 


1 

— 

i 

11 

3 

& 

2 

24 

37 

■etn . 

— 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

— 

1 

1 

6 

2 

21 

35 

7th . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

- 

3 


3 

3 

3 

6 

i 14 

23 

61 

8th . 


— 


" 

— 

— 


— 

3 

— 

6 

i 

20 

10 


Exercises and Amusements. 


Football ..... 


. 345 or 49-07 

per cent 

Dumb-bell use regularly 


. 142 „ 20-1 

»> it 

Attends gymnasium 


. 146 „ 20-7 

>t a 

Walks daily or exercise 


. 415 „ 59-03 

ti ft 

Regular bioscope goers 


59 „ 8-3 

n a 

Other miscellaneous amusements 


. 137 „ 19-4 

it n 

No definite amusements 


50 „ 73 

it it 


(Most of the above notes are from my article on Bengali School boys’ Health pub- 
hsbed in the 1917 November issue of the Indian Medical Gazette.) 


Ray, Saeat Chandra. 

My experience is that their health is undermined. The causes are ;— 

(a) Overstrain of both body and mind consequent upon the present method of 
examination. 

(f») Want of physio&l culture. 

(c) Want of proper diet. 

(d) Insanitaticn of the localities in which the students generally live. 

<e) Congestion of students in small areas and houses. Yes; I have suggested the 
remedies in the earlier part of this answer, as well as in answer to question 
9 (rigidity). 


Ray, Satis Chandea. 

During the sohool stage there is much unnecessary duplication of work; but, apart 
from this, I do not/Jonsider that the present system as such imposes an undue physical 
or mental strain upon students. The strain of the existing course of study falls with 
disastrous effects upon poor students who suffer from want of sufficient and nourish¬ 
ing food during the best period of their physical development. To this must be added 


























QUESTION 18 , 


Rat, Satis Chamdea—- coith/.—RxYAjriTDniH, Byev, Quazi- Richardson, Thomas H.— 
, Roy, Hm Lax,. 


j> ■■ i- ■ . * — - Jr1 ' ■ 1 - u ■ 

&6 scourge of mslaris, prevalent in the mofussil, which is also undermining the health 
of our boys. The strain, if there is any strain at all, is felt because the health of our 
boys w already undermined by malaria and malnutrition. 


Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi. 

The existing method is sufficient. The answer to the second part of the question 
is in the negative. 


Richardson, Thomas H. 

The students at the Civil Engineering College undoubtedly improve in health 
and physical development. Colonel McCay of the Medical College some years ago got 
some measurements of our students and may be able to give his results. 


Roy, Hira Lal. 

My experience ia that the average health and physical development of students 
in Bengal is deplorable. It is not due so much to the syllabus as to the system, of ex¬ 
amination. The undue strain through which a student hab to go for six months or so 
just before the examination is retry injurious to his health. But the main cause is the 
want of facilities for regular exercise. 

In the city of Calcutta, owing to the very large number of students and very few open 
spaces, it is impossible to provide students with sufficient playgrounds. Moreover, 
outdoor sports are not, in all casos, the best cure for physical weakness. Evory student 
at the beginning of every academic session should undergo a physical examination by 
the medical adviser of the college, who should point out the particular forms of exercise 
that every individual student should have, and he will have to act acoording to these 
instructions. Many people have a wrong idea that any form of exercise is good enough 
for everybody. Those who are acquainted with college football teams know" how many 
of the fine ‘ forward ’ players become physical wrecks afterwards and fall victims to 
phthisis, consumption, etc.. 

To provide every student with facilities for these prescribed forms of exercise every 
oollege should baTe a gymnasium attached to it under a qualified physical director. 

Apart from this, to adjust a proper relation between physical fitness and academic 
attainments, the following rules should be observed by the University;— 

(a) Physical exercise should be made compulsory for every student during the 
first four years of his college career. 

(ft) Every student who holds any scholarship must pass the physical ex¬ 
amination ; otherwise, his scholarship should be forfeited and he should dis¬ 
continue bis studies if the physicians so advise. 

(c) No student who has failed in any college or university examination should lie 
allowed to represent his college or the University in any sports until he passes 
the next examination. This will drive out the ‘ professional amateurs ’ 
"fir?.- from colleges. 

I am myself no believer in compulsion, but the painful circumstances of the country 
and the early death of many a brilliant Student of our University oompel me to suggest 
these steps. 
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HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT op students. 


Boy, Munindranath— Bor, The Hon’ble Babu Sckendra Nath — Mahay, Rai Bahadur 
Bhaovati—Sahyal, Nisi hast a— Sapbu, The Hon’ble Dr. Tbj Bahabur. 


Roy, Munindranath. 

The physical condition of young mo» is generally deplorable. Too great a strain 
is imposed on their health by the system of university examination, upon the results 
of which everything is staked. 

An impetus to the pursuit of healthy recreation may be given by the following:— 

(«) Excursions made by students, in a body, under teachers, for a few days each 
session. 

(b) Creating a tendency to acquire hardihood by manual labour in tbe school com¬ 
pound, so as to ^prevint a soft and unduly sensitive nature being fostered 
in a boy. 

(r.) The creation of a healthy corporate life both in the school and college where 
excellence in physical labour and prowess might receive proper encouragement 
and preference to a more bookish habit. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

Having myself been brought up in the Calcutta University, and having sons and 
gelations who have also been brought up there, I olaiih to have some experience as to 
the health and physical development of students during their university career. 

I think tbe present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students 
who are not exceptionally robust. 

Students generally do not get that amount of help from their professors and lee 
turers which they fairly expect to get from them. This is on account of the large 
number of students in the colleges. The result is that boys to qualify themselves for 
examinations take recourse to cramming. 

I would, therefore, suggest that a smaller number Of students be admitted to colleges 
affiliated to the University, aud that if tho private colleges have not sufficient funds to 
employ a larger number of professors, Government ought to oorae forward to finance 
them. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhaovati. 

' \ 

On the whole, there has been a distinct improvement in tho physique and health- 
of the students of Bengal. There are cases of physical and mental breakdown, but these 
ate not due to the university system, but to some extent to tbe desire for emulation and 
excellence and largely to tbe boon struggle for existence which forces the pace of 
university education. Tho only remedy for such oases is to segregate the university 
system from tbe system for earning a living. 


- Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

The mental strain in the earliest stage is unnecessarily great. In oolleges there is 
too much routine work for Btudents who read for the arts course. The strain would 
be lessened by the adoption of the vernacular medium and the reduction of the number of 
subjects to be studied by every student. 


Satru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tjj Bahadur. 

I cannot answer this question with reference to Bengal, but I think that the- 
present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon the students of 
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•Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tar Bahadur — contd .-— Sarkar, Gopal Chandra—Sabjeab. 
Kaupada—Sasthi, Kokileswae, Vidyaratna— Sastri, Bai Rajhndba Chandra, 
Bahadur. 


these provinces who are not exceptionally robust. I would suggest the following 
remedies: — 

(a) Fewer examinations. 

(l>) Better designed courses of study, involving less physical and mental strain. 

(c) Insistence upon students taking part in games and general physical exercise. 

(d) Peri^ical medical inspection of students. 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. 

Generally speaking, the health of students during their university career may 
be regarded as tolerably good, except in particular localities. But their physical 
■development is not generally quite on a par with their intellectual progress. The 
present system certainly imposes an undue mental strain upon Btudents, because 
they are required to learn everything through the medium of a difficult foreign 
language. 


Sarkar, Kai-ipada. 

During recent years there has been some improvement in the health and 
physical development of all classes of student!. The recent opening of military* 
careers to Bengali youths will have a highly beneficial effect, both direct (witness the 
University Corps) and indirect, on their health and physique. While thiB is admitted, 
the fact is not to be lost sight of that a large number of our students are poor and 
cannot afford to live in a style suited to their physical and mental requirements. 
Their dwelling-houses are poor and the food they get is equally so. The consequence 
is that they cannot fully bear the strain imposed upon them by the University. I 
do not think that the University is mainly responsible for their breakdown. 

The remedy consists in reducing the cost of education and, in a greater degree, in 
developing the material resource 1 ! of the country. 


Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna. 

The physical health and development of the student community ip Bengal is 
steadily deteriorating. The causes are not far to seek. This is due to the following 
■causes:— 

(а) Insufficient accommodation, light, ventilation and other sanitary conditions. 

(б) Want of sufficiently nourishing food. ' • 

(e) Want of proper rest after a full meal. In accordance with the indigenous system 

of our country, classes should be held in the morning and in the evening, and 
the whole of the noontime should be set apart for dinner and rest, so that 
atuden's may not be called upon to do heavy mental work immediately alter 
a full meal as at present. 

(d) Want of open spaces in which they can take their physical exercise. 


Sastri, Rad Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 


My experience has been that the university career in Bengal has a very baneful in¬ 
fluence on the health and physical development of students. The present system 
ipffrssswj art Undue physical and mental strain upon students who are not exceptionally 
iaiStiist. I would cut down the outriculum for the different examinations and lower 
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Satiar, Radhika Lal. 

The generality of students who live in messes of Calcutta are a prey to dyspepsia 
and defect of eyesight and like diseases disabling them fnm properly bearing the 
physical and mental strain imposed upon them by the present system. To improve their 
morality and health students must lead the life of the Brahmacharin of old, as far as 
possible. An attempt towards this direction is being made in the Bolpur institution of 
Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore and the Gvrukul institution near Rardwar. Students should 
avoid luxury , as far as possible, but these students, set at large amidst the temptations of 
oity life, cannot generally resist the natural youthful inclination of indulging in 
unnecessary expensive ways of living, there being no parent or guardian with them 
to check their improper pursuits. 

Poorer boys who cannot afford it often imitate the fashion of rich boys, at the cost of 
stinting themselves of the necessities of life, with the result that they suffer in health for 
want of proper nourishment. This propensity to finery may be effectually checked by 
introducing some sort of suitable uniform for students while they are in college. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

My experience as to the health and physical development, of Bengali students has not 
been very encouraging. Malarial fever in one place, rheumatism and chronic dyspepsia 
in another, and nervous debility, a feeble physique and a dull moroseness everywhere. 
That is as much as I know of the mofussil, but that is not what I know of Calcutta. 
My answer to question 17 sums up the situation as 1 understand it. 

I will add only one contributory factor to the manj^ I have enumerated in my last 
answer. The system of an all-subjocts final examination (without successive or com part- 
mental tests and with the staking of everything on one final throw) unnecessarily aggra¬ 
vates the present strain, to a breaking-point in many cases. For the rest, the whole theory 
of education (including the theory of examination) has to be recast in the modern world 
on the basis of our psycho-physical and psycho-physiological studies in vitality and devel¬ 
opment in relation to adolescence. For example, the crowding of school and university 
examinations on boys (and still more on girls) during the adolescent age and critical period 
(say from sixteen to eigh‘een)—marked by a sudden onset of dullness and depression 
in certain psychical directions in the general interests of ontogenetic development— 
must, be religiously given up, and we must go to school to learn the wisdom of the 
natural raoes, whoso instinot is a surer guide in some of the basic (or subterranean) 
pathways of life, being the urge of Life itself. 


Segard, Dr. C. P. 

My experience as to the health and physical development of students during 
their university career in Bengal is that little or no attention is given by the student, 
and that the student is undermining his health during oollege career. Not only is 
the strain great upon those who are riot robust, but it is also weakening to those who are 
of robust physique. This is, in part, due to the large number of students who are 
physically incapable of the strain of a college career. Insufficient money and, 
therefore, insufficient food, plays an important part, Lack of care and attention to the 
ordinary rules and laws of health is also an important factor.. As a remedy, I would 
suggest medical inspection of students with regard to tbeir physical defects, and 
as to whether they are strong enough to continue their work in school or college. 
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Sen, Attji, Chatoka—Sen, B. M. — Sen, Bai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 


Sen, Atcl Chandra. 


The health of students is one of those most important points which have not 
received such consideration in our University as they deserve- It must be admitted 
that there has been a great deterioration in the health of the Bengali student in 
recent times. The reasons are not far to seek. I may mention the following, among 
others :— 


(a) Want of sufficient and nutritious food. 

(b) Want of proper physical exercise. 

(c) Stress of examinations. 

(d) Absenoe of provision for innocent amusements. 

(e) Residence in overcrowded and ill-ventilated dwelling-houses. 

(f) Certain social customs over which the University can have no control. 

(y) Absenoe of any knowledge of physiology and hygiene. 

For remedying some of these evils I would suggest the removal of colleges from 
the heart of the town and the introduction of hygiene as a compulsory subject for 
school examinations. The houses built in the suburbs for the residence of boys need 


not be stately buildings, but sufficiently spacious and well ventilated. The roofs may 
even be tiled or ths^ched, but to every residential house should be attached extensive 
open fields and gardens. ( 

The question of supplying wholesome and nutritious food is mainly an economical 
question. If lodging is provided free the money now Bpent in paying seat rent 
may be utilised for improving the diet. Moreover, in the suburbs, where there is 
plenty of land available, small gardens may be attached to each residential house 
where vegetables may be grown in abundance and dairies may also be set up for 
supplying milk and milk-products to the boarders at a small cost. 


Sen, B. M. 

Many students in Calcutta have to live in congested areas where there are no facil¬ 
ities for games or outdoor exercise. While realising the beneficial effects of residence in a 
large town in broadening the outlook on life, I submit that the health of the students is 
seriously affected. I would, therefore, suggest that some steps be taken to discourage 
the influx of students into Calcutta, except for post-graduate studies. This can be done 
by increasing the number of mofussil oolleges in district towns teaching up to the degree 
standard. This arrangement would also tend to keep down expenses which are rapidly 
going up. For post-graduate studies, however, Calcutta, with a few selected towns in the 
mofussil. ought to be the centre. 


Sen, Ral Boikcst Nath, Bahadur. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
in Bengal are not satisfactory. I have reasons for thinking that the present system 
Imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students who are not exceptionally 
robust. 

I beg to suggest the following remedies: — 

(o) Arrangements for giving nutritious food” in sufficient quantity to students 
living in hostels and attached meases. 

,{b) Classes ought to be held iq the morning, i.e., from 7 a.m. to 12 a.m. in the 
** winter season and from 6 a.m. to 11 a.m. in other seasons,. 

(i) At present in order to attend their classes in time the students take 
hasty meals, sometimes consisting of food not property, cooked* 
and, without any rest, ihe majority walk long dista&fiea at a rapid 
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pace and, thus, the digestive functions are prejudicially affected, 
resulting, in several cases, in acidity of the stomach, dyspepsia, 
and heart troubles. » 

(ii) If the classes be held in the morning the students would be able to 
take some light food and then take their day meals at regular hours. 
I do not apprehend any inconvenience to the professors or lecturers. 
i[c) Regular hours of study at night should he prescribed and the superintendent 
of hostels and messes Bhould insist on strict observance of the rules and 
regulations. 

(d) The courses of study for different university examinations are very lengthy; 
they should be shortened. Depth of knowledge should have precedence over 
volume. 


Sen, Nikhilranjan. 

The most discouraging feature of student life in this University is the total neglect 
of all physical training. Very few of the students take part in games and only a small 
number of them takes any sort of exorcise. It is, no doubt, partly due to the absence of 
encouragement, from the colleges and the lack of opportunities for students to be 
attracted to games and other exercises. The difficulty, herein Calcutta, is almost un- 
surmountable, hut it can he tackled in places outside the city. Here, no fields are available 
within the city to bo used as playgrounds and students cannot be expected to gather 
on the maidan or in other suburban areas ever}’ day from distant parts of the city. Conse¬ 
quently, physical training and oare of health become a mat ter of option to the students. 
The problem should bo taken up by both the University and the colleges. More erection 
of a gymnasium in every oollege will not do—in fact, a gymnasium exists in most of the 
colleges. What is wanted is the creation of an interest in games and physioal exorcises. 
This may be done by arranging inter-collegiate sports (among different groups of colleges), 
inter-class matches (among the Rimo olasses of different oolleges); which would encourage 
those who are not. first-rate players and n~j necessarily weeded »ut in all important games, 
by encouraging the inexpensive Indian games which are likely to be papular among the 
freshmen of the University hailing from the interior, and which require muoh less space 
than the foreign outdoor games ; and by arranging regular excursion parties. Every 
student, should be invited to join one or other of a number of clubs in the oolleges and some 
arrangement should also be made for those who prefer indoor exorcises. Another soheme 
may also be offered. For the sake of physical training among studmiti theresouroes 
of all the colleges may be organised and placed at the disposal of every student of the 
University. In this manner, different centres may be created within the oity and 
students may choose any one of them according to their convenience. 

In tin mofussil. the problem is muoh simpler. In fact, the students outside Calcutta 
do oare for physioal exercise, having greater opportunities than them brethren in the 
metropolis. The question of more systematic and widespread physical training may be 
left to the college authorities for solution. 

Sometimes, the health of a student suffers a breakdown in the course of his study at 
the University. But this is solely du$ to the lack of physioal exercise on the part of 
students (often with weak constitutions), as stated above, and is sometimes favoured by 
imperfect nourishment. The remedy ins entirely in the improvement of the physique 
of the student, 


Sen, Dr. S. 3L 

Their inegular habits are the main troubles. They do not do anything except in 
the two or three months before their examinations. Every oollege or school in Bengal 
ought to have a doctor amongst the teachers. 


QUESTION 18 . 


Saw, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur—S en, Sattsh Chandra— Sen, Suhta Kumas-Sen 
Gupta, Dr. Narrs Chandra—Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

The hefflth of the student is generally good. Generally speaking, the present 
system does not impose an undue physical or mental strain upon students. At the- 
same timff, arrangements should be made for outdoor and indoor games and students 
should be compelled regularly to join them. 


Sen, Satish Chandra. 

The health and physical development of students during their university oareer 
are not satisfactory. I think the present Bystem imposes an undue physical and 
mental strain upon students in general. The evils of the present system of examina¬ 
tion have already been pointed out and some remedies have been suggested. A vast 
majority of our students is very poor and cannot afford to live comfortably; but 
living is growing dearer and dearer every day. Then, they have very little time to 
rest after breakfast. They gulp their food hastily and immediately run to college 
or school. In schools of which I have experience the classes are congested in many 
instances, held in ill-lighted and ill-ventilated rooms; and, even in those rooms which 
are not so, the air soon becomes vitiated by reason of the congregation. The result is 
manifest. In fact, our school buildings ought to be thoroughly improved; further, 
in a country like ours, the midday hours are most unsuitable for class work, and a 
change of the time for holding classes seems desirable. In this connection, I would 
beg leave to refer to the practice of drilling boys in secondary schools during noon¬ 
tide hours. I fully appreciate the value of drill in school discipline, but the manner 
in which it is taught produces nothing but baneful results. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

The health of students is not generally good on account of the undue mental 
strain. The remedy is either to reduce the number of books prescribed by the University 
or to reduce the number of subjects for examinations. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. { 

As a rule, the health of boys and girls is poor,- specially in Calcutta. The fault 
does not lie so much with the exhausting system of education as with other circumstances. 

The system of education is to a certain extent, exhausting. The reason is not that 
they are taught too muoh, but that the teaching is given under unwholesome conditions 
and bv an exhausting method. 

To remedy this, books and memory work should be very largely done away with in the- 
lower classes. The routine should be readjusted so as to secure a reasonable alternation 
of open-air with class work. The method of eduoatdon should be reformed so as to 
make the teaching more conformable to the interest and inclination of boys. 

Overstraining for examinations is a potent cause of exhaustion. The importance of 
the final examination should be reduced and the labour more evenly distributed all through 
the year, promotions and prixes being awarded on the result of the whole year’s work- 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 


... - The undue strain of the university examination system is telling upon the health 
and the physical development of students. They are expected to come up to a standard 
which they cannot always fairly attain. The teaching and study being only for the definite 
purpose of a pass, students work very little during tike first year and a half and very haul 
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during the three or four months preceding the examination, i.e., after the classes are dis¬ 
solved for the I. A., B. A., and M. A. examinations. If the monthly record of students be 
kept up, and that record is taken into account in allowing a student to pass, then the 
study will be spread regularly ovor two years ; and it would be easy for the student to 
attain to the standard expected of him. 

The difference between the status of a B. A. and a plucked B.A. is so great in securing ser¬ 
vice and the salary attached to similar appointments held by both is so different that'l man 
will strain every nerve and will easily sacrifice his health to get a degree. An incompetent 
B. A. teacher will be given a higher salary than the most competent plucked B. A. 
teacher. An artificial value is attached to a degree, and not to the attainment. The 
University itself places too high a value upon degrees and the positions secured in ex¬ 
aminations. So, promising students strain every nerve in securing high positions in 
examinations and thus break down in health. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

Our experience does not suggest that the present system, notwithstanding all its 
drawbacks from the standpoint of educational efficiency, imposes an undue physical or 
mental strain upon students who are not exceptionally robust. The few breakdowns in 
health that we have witnessed have, in our judgment, been due not to the University 
system, but to quite *>ther causes. In general, no doubt, Indian students tend to be weak 
and sickly. This is largely due to the absence of facilities for physical exercise. No doubt, 
the strain at the time of the test and university examinations is fairly intense, bnt the 
imposing of a certain degree of strain is legitimate in the interests of mental discipline. 
In this connection, a Bengali colleague makes a suggestion : “ If students are examined by 
parts, as in the present law examinations and in the Allahabad University M.A. 
examination, this strain would be considerably diminished.” The ideal, of course, is to 
regard a student’s whole record as fixing his final academic standing. 


Sebhadiiu, P. 


An attempt was made during the academical year 1917-18 to introduce the systematic 
medical inspection Of students—boarders as well as day scholars—at the Central Hindu 
College, Benares. As only one resident physician was available and as much of his time 
was taken up in attending to his routine duties in the boarding houses, it was found 
possible to make only a very modest beginning. It was thought that even a single inspec¬ 
tion in the year was worth having, at least to familiarise the students with the idea and as 
a preliminary Step to more substantial work in the near future. 

There was no positive dislike to the idea of medioaJ inspection on the part of 
students —there was only a feeling of mild soepticism about its utility and a certain 
amount of shyness on the part of a few, which was, however, got over soon after the 
preliminary stages, by the appreciation of the defects of eyesight and other ailments drawn 
attention to by the doctor and the consequent anxiety to rectify matters by a thorough 
medioal examination, I made it also a point to be present for short intervals during 
the medical inspection to enoourage the students to submit themselves to it without 
any hesitation, and cheerfully underwent partial examination myself on various oceasiong 
to furnish them with a personal example. The students were also informed in the 
college that the entries under the head of medical inspection were to be treated as part 
of the necessary formalities of enrolment in the college and in the University. 

The medical inspection was conducted under the following heads i— 

, (a) Name, caste, residence, and age. 

(b) Weight. 

(e) Height. 

(d) Chest. * 
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, (e) Breathing capacity. 

(/) General constitution. 

(B) Vaccination. 

(A) Condition of eyesight. 

(i) Disease, if any. 

{j) Recommendations and remarks. 

IVis only necessary to add that the last section dealt with such details as were not 
included under the other heads. 

All the boarders in the college—159 in number—and nearly half the number of the 
day scholars—181—were examined by the doctor. It is probably a striking compliment 
to the residential system that the boarders should have shown very much better health 
than the day scholars in every detail. The circumstance may be due not only to the in¬ 
sanitary conditions in which several of the latter live, hut also to tire want of adequate 
nutrition on the part of some of the poorer students. Non-vegetarian diet is not 
allowed in the boarding houses of the college and some students used to a purely 
vegetarian diet in their homes seem to have found some difficulty in adjusting them¬ 
selves to the new conditions. 

The most practical results attended tho inspection of the condition of eyesight. The 
warning had to bo conveyed to a number of students that they should go in for speotaoles 
immediately, and it was probably worth while conducting the examination, at least for 
this if for nothing else. Valuable suggestions were also made with regard to special diet, 
exercise, and kindred matters. In some cases showing signs of possible development of 
serious diseases in the near future, information was sent privately to the guardians con¬ 
cerned. There was a case of suffering from infectious disease, rendering it necessary to 
consider the isolation of the student. 

It is hoped to achieve better results noxt year by making the inspection more thorough 
and also more frequent in the year. Even this modest instalment of medical inspection 
has been enough to convince one of the practicability and great usefulness of the medical 
inspection of students in an Indian college. 


Shahf, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 


My experience leads me to believe that the health and physical development 
of the Bengali student are good. But my experience has boen gathored mainly in 
mofussil colleges, where good hostels ana opon-air games are provided. 1 had 
particular opportunities of watching tho students of the Dacca College, who 
appeared to me exceptionally healthy and among whom there was very little illness. 
Bus impression appears to be borne out by a fact of which I was told the otbor day 
—that of the Bengali students who entered the Indian Defence Force 83 per cent, were 
found medically fit. Whether the same condition of things prevails among students 
in Calcutta I cannot say; I have been told by medical ana other authorities that the 
reverse obtains. Tho lack of opportunities of fresh air and exercise, insanitary 
surroundings, and the insufficient diet which, I am told, many procure would appear 
to render this probable. 

There is no reason why the present curriculum should put an undue physical or 
mental strain upon students. In point of fact, it does not, when conditions are 
reasonably favourable. By ‘ favourable 1 I mean not only physically favourable, 
but also that it is possible, through bad teaching or no teaching at all, for any 
curriculum and any continued mental^ exertion to become a serious strain. Boys 
who come from school unprepared and incapable of understanding the lectures, who, 
moreover, receive no tutorial help and have no one to whom they can go for assistance 
and ad vice about their work and who are perhaps worried with domestic matters 
and expenses and exposed to insanitary surroundings, naturally become anaemic 
&nd prone to disease and breakdown. 

I have already made suggestions under the previous question. The first thing 
ia -t© get the mofussil boys back to mofussil colleges, where they will be, if not fa 
their own homes, at least in earner, and more familiar, surroundings. In Calcutta, 
they are put to expense in lodgings, etc., and may find their means insufficient, and 
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attempt to economise on a poor diet. In the mofussil ground rents are com* 
paratively low and fresh air and exercise are easily obtained. The second thing is 
to improve the teaching. There is no neod for boys to give up exercise and pore 
Over their books till late at night provided they are reasonably well taught. But the 
method of teaching at some schools which 1 have seen in Bengal 's calculated to 
obfuscate, rather than to strengthen, the intellect. Everything becomes doubly hard 
to a boy so trained and be comes up to college utterly incapable of wrestling with the 
ccurse. 

I should like to add as a detail some remarks about class arrangements. Boys 
in school and college class-rooms are frequently crowded together so that there is 
less than ten square feet available per pupil. Now, ten square feet may do for a little 
boy in a primary school, but not for a grown boy in a college, especially in an airless 
neighbourhood and in the warm moisture of the Bengal climate. The lighting is 
often badly arranged from the right hand of the students low and direct. Often 
I have seen the students placed facing the light. It is difficult to get buildings 
eroctod with due regard to their educational use, especially in the way of lighting. 
These defects do not merely injure health and eyesight; they detract seriously 
from the mental condition and power of concentration of the student both at the 
time and afterwards. Airloss surroundings and imperfect supply of light at once 
affect the norvoB, with the result that mental effort becomes a double strain and 
fixed attention almost impossible. The professional examination of every educational 
building should be insisted upon. There should also be insistence op the use of 
proper lamps in hostels. 

Finally, in view of the overcrowded and insanitary conditions of some educational 
institutions, it is necessary that the certificate of a medical officer should be obtained, 
stating, among other things, the number of boys it can accommodate. If the certi¬ 
ficate cannot no obtained, or if this number is exceeded, the institution should be 
closed, and failure to close it should be a punishable offence. Any such measure would 
have to bo leniently worked in tho first instance. But a few examples in glaring 
cases would have a wholesome effect. 


Shastei, Pashupatinath. 

The health and physical development of students are in a very bad condition. 
There is not the slightest doubt that, under the present system, a severe strain is 
imposed upon students. It is generally believed, and that belief is true, that a 
student seldom comes out of the University without sacrificing some organ of his 
physical system in that temple. Tho eyesight ib generally lost and the digestive 
organs are impaired. Success in examinations must be achieved, and the guardians 
and friends always goad the poor students in that direction. If he be a ‘ good 
boy ’ in the class his position is still worse, because he must keep up his reputation. 
So, the poor student works hard*without minding anything else of the world, and 
the result is that his health is ruined. A failure is a dreadful thing. In the news¬ 
papers we read that plucked students even commit suicide. 

The labour of the students may be lessened if they receive proper direction. 
In the Glasses they obtain very little help from the professors. The classes are 
often to* big and the lectures are lost upon tbe students. Then, there is nobody to 
look after them. When the examination draws near, students try with might and 
main either to get by heart the text-boobs or any notes that may be available. The 
work is neither intelligent nor methodical. Thus, a large portion of tbe labour fs 
wasted. Students will be much relieved if there be tutors who will show them tho 
proper method of work. 

Another good remedy lies in the enforcement of physical exercises. 


Shastei, Dr. Pbabhu Dutt. 


The health and physical development of Bengali students during their university 
career are not satisfactory. While suitable provision is not made for their physical 
development an unduly severe mental strain is imposed upon them during their student 
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career. The result is that their physique is deformed, although, in many oases, their health 
appears outwardly satisfactory. College Work is, under the present conditions, more or 
less like the routine of a school, inasmuch as students (even of the M.A. classes of the 
University) have to attend as many as twenty or twenty-four lectures a week, besides 
receiving tutorial assistance and taking part in the seminar meetings. 

The remedies may be stated as follows :— 

(а) Too much lecturing should be avoided. No under-graduate may be required 

to attend more than fifteen lectures a week and no M.A. student may be 
required to attend more than eight leotures a week. 

(б) Every student should, as a rule, reside in the hostel, except when entirely suit¬ 

able arrangements can bo made by his parents or guardians. 

(c) Gymnasia may be erected and students may be required to attend every morning 

and take exercise under the supervision of gyxnnastio instructors. 

(d) Attendance at athletic sports and gameB may be made compulsory, and teacheiii 

themselves may be required to join in these exercises. 

(e) The hostel should contain suitable quarters for a number of teachers as well. 

The resident teachers may dine with the students by turns. 

(/) Indian systems of physical exercise—which are now quite popular in the Pun jab- 
may bo introduced into the colleges as well. 

{g) Races, tug-of-war competitions, walking excursions, picnic parties, etc., may 
be arranged frequently. 

(h) Monthly or fortnightly musical conoerts may be instituted in hostels under 
proper supervision. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

The physical development of students is very meagre. The studies entailed, and 
the opportunities offered for ‘ cramming ’, help to this end. The examination should 
be so fashioned as to prevent this ; physical exercise should bo part and parcel of the 
training a college or institution imparts. 


Sinha, Panohanan. 

So far as my experience goes the health and physical development of the average ‘ 
students of Bengal are improved during their university career. The freedom,of college 
life, physical exercise (for in Bengal only the university men take exercise), and some¬ 
what better food (for most families stint themselves to properly bring up their young 
under-graduates) all contribute to this. But the present system does impose an undue 
material strain for a month or two before the final examination, and even the most robust 
student feels the Btrain. The only remedy I can point out is to do away with the present 
system of examination in a lump, after two years’ work, by spreading the burden more 
evenly over the whole period. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 


The health of the students of our University does not suffer generally on account 
of pressure of studies. When, however, there is difficulty in the w ay of having good 
nouriajttiig food, the health of the student does suffer and many of our students cannot 
aff oadlfe rhjftve the proper kind of food, nor has the University, up to this time, taken up, 
tho 4 §R)& ^-determining qualitatively and quantitatively the proper diet of our students, 
'jgip" high thee that the University should try to settle this point. A committee of 
JK&ta should,atooce be appointed to advise the Ugiveratv in this matter. 
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Store, W. Owston—SCdmkssen, F. W.— Schka.wab.by, Hassak—Suhkawardy, 

Z. B. Zahid. 


Smith, \V. Ottston. 

Health is not good. I have noticed, however, that in other provinces Bengalis 
often take a leading place in athletics. They are very quick and active and ready to 
take np something new. 

_ 


SfDMEESEN, F. W. 

The physical deterioration that students in Calcutta colleges undergo is a matter of 
common knowledge. Such deterioration is far less in evidence in the healthier condi¬ 
tions that prevail in many mofussil colleges. But the root of the evil is the unintellec- 
tpal drudgery which deadens and weakens the mind. Healthy intellectual activity 
would leave a desire and a oapaoity for physical development. 

The remedies are—improvements throughout in the methods of teaching, and 
of examination, the provision of facilities for recreation, and the reduotion in the 
numbers of the students in colleges. 


Suhhawaedy, Hassan. 

Students arc generally of poor physique, ill-fed, and ill-nourished. 

Students, apart from living in bad surroundings and getting indifferent food, under- 
mine their health by putting too much importance on success in an examination 
which they think to be the only passport to obtaining a means of livelihood. Hey 
do not do their work uniformly throughout the session : are lazy at the beginning and 
bum the midnight oil and cram hard towards lie end. 

Medical students who have to attend lectures at the college during the day, and do 
clinical w r ork in the hospitals in the morning, and also take their turn in doing night 
duty should have a special hostel adjacent to the college. The junior students who 
do not attend hospital may live in the suburban hostels as suggested in my answer to 
question 17. 

The medical currioulum embraces a wide range of subjects and entails association 
with disease and with a morbid atmosphere; therefore, it becomes specially strenuous 
for students in the absence of convenient hostel accommodation. 


SlJHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZaHID. 

My experience is that the health and physique of university students in Bengal 
are generally poor. The present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain 
on students who are not given sufficient opportunities and encouragement for 
physical development. The college hours are too many and long, leaving little time for 
physical culture and private study. The lecture hours should not be more than three, 
the rest of the day being divided between private study and open-air exercise, under the 
guidance of professors. The present system of the professor teaching a subject to its 
minutest detail should be avoided; the professors should treat the subject broadly, and 
, indicate the line for further detailed work by the students themselves. This will shorten 
the college hours, create an impetus for individual work, and leave ample time for the 
A course to be' finished before the end of the session, as is not often done now. 
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TAjaABHOSHUtA, Mahamahopadhyaya Prahathan ath— V achaspati, 8m Kantha-- 
Victoria, Shier Mae if—V idYabbusan, Rajkndhanath and VTdyabhusana, Maha- 
mahopadliyaya Dr. Satis Chandra. 


Tarkabhoshana, MahtLmah.opadhyaya Pbamathanath. 


Considering the capacity of the-average Bengali brain I do not think that the courses 
of studies prescribed by the University necessarily involve any undue strain upon the 
physical or intellectual powers of our young men. Cases in which the health of the student 
is injured or enfeebled, his mental powers unsymmetrically or disproportionately developed, 
orliia moral nature impaired are rather frequent. But it is not reasonable to lay the blame 
either on the incapacity of the Bengali brain, or on the heaviness of the task im¬ 
posed by the University. The fault is, we believe, either in the method of instruction, 
or in tlie wrong selection of a course made by the student. For the most, common 
tragedy of student life in this country is the tragedy of an ill choice. * The heroic effort 
of cram ’ immediately before the examination has been already referred to, the remedy for 
which seems to be the uniform distribution of the courses over the entire period (ride my 
answer to euestion 10). The strain caused by the necessity of understanding and 
•expression through the medium of a foreign language also takes away considerably' from 
the joy of learning. 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha. 

Most of the students in their university career suffer from bad health and a weak 
physique. I think it is due to want of proper nourishment by reason of poverty and 
also to an undue physical and mental strain imposed by the present examination system. 

The following remedies may be suggested ;— 

(a) The number of hours of class work may be reduced. 

(b) literary clubs should be started and students encouraged to spend their spare 

time there. 

(c) A keen interest in various sports should be awakened in students. 


Victoria, Sister Mary. 

The present system does impose undue physical and mental strain on the 
following:— 

(a) Students who are so badly grounded in the schools that they are in no way fit 

for a university career. 

(b) Students who aie too delicate for the strain of a univ ersity career. Students in 

colleges need very good supervision as to food, clothing, and rest. More 
supervision is needed than in England on account of the youth and inexperi¬ 
ence of many of the students. 


Vedyabhosan, Rajexdrakath and Vidyabhttsana, Mahamahopadhyaya 

Dr. Satis Chandra. 

Examinations put a severe strain both on the mind and the body and hamper the 
grovrih of both; these should not be the only test. Regular college life and, college 
work should also be considered as qualifications for holding university degrees. 




HEALTH AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OP STUDENT^. 


Ybxdenburo, E, (in consultation with Cotteb, G, de P.)— Waheed, Shams-nl-Ulama 
Abu Nash—Wathen, G. A. — Williams, Rev. Gabheld. 


Vredenburg, E. (in consultation with Cotter, Q. de P.). 

Mv reply to this question is practically covered by my reply to question 17. I 
consider that, whenever possible, the hostels and attached messes ’ should be under 
the charge and control of organised religious orders. 

Perhaps the rules at the hostels might generally be made a little more rigid, and 
some kind of uniform adopted. 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr. 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
are not quite satisfactory. This is not due so much to undue physical and mental 
strain as to the conditions under which they live and to quite inadequate care and 
provision for physical culture. 


Wathen, G. A. 

Although 1 have no experience of Bengal I venture to say a word on physical 
culture. The wastage of health due to mental strain to infringement of the 1 iws of sanita¬ 
tion and hygiene, lack of exercise and healthy recreation is a tragedy. The remedy lies 
in hostel life and close contact between the teacher and the taught. But the teacher 
must be a man of robust vigour with an intense belief in the advantages of physical cul¬ 
ture. I claim that in the Khalsa College this problem has been partially solved. The 
Khalsa College however, possesses five hockey fields and ten football grounds in its imme¬ 
diate vicinity. Every resident student is compelled to do twenty minutes’ hard 
exercise, according to Muller's and othor methods, daily at dawn. 

Tutors go round continually at night seeing that windows are open and that tin 
students are sleeping with their faces uncovered. At present, the average student 
believes in physical culture and recreation so that breakdowns in health owing to the 
causes that exist among students in cities are hardly known here. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

Since writing my pamphlet which I have referred to elsewhere and in which I first 
raised this question. I have continued my researches, with the result that my previous 
conclusions have been most unfortunately amply confirmed. If there is any doubt on 
this question in the minds of the members of the Commission I would ask them to 
oonsult dootors who are in charge of asylums in India, remembering that a ‘ joint 
family ’ in India will always themselves keep and care for a member of the family who 
has become insane in preference to sending him to an aBylum. Only a very small 
percentage of those who become insane enters asylumB and this is particularly true in 
regard to the student olass. 

The enormous increase of consumption and of errors of metabolism in the Indian 
student class may easily be verified from the medical profession. 

The causes may. in the main, be stated under six heads:— 

(а) The pernicious effects of the 1 cramming ’ system. 

(б) The nature and method of the eating and the cooking of the food tho students 

habitually eat not only in hostels and messes, but even in their own homes. 

(c) The absence for most of them of any pursuits calculated to take their minds 
off their work, such as athletics and the many hobbies that students else* 
where in the world have at their disposal. 
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Williams, JRev. Garfield — *xmid .— Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr, W. C. 


(d) Eyestrain. This can be verified by making a visit to a students' mess or home 

at night and noticing the light by which be is reading his notes and favourite 
1 cram ’ books, to read which, even in daylight would, in many cases, prove 
a great strain on the eyes. Medical opinion will also verify the opinion thftt 
a relatively enormous number of Indian students in using dangerously im¬ 
perfect glasses purchased in a bazar, or no glasses at all where the use of them 
is imperative for health. 

(e) Laok of fresh air and helpful surroundings (and in Calcutta the constant din of 

the city). 

(/) The enormous prevalence of some form or other o! sexual abuse. 

The remedy for most of these ills lies in the control exercised by a well-run residen¬ 
tial university organised in departments, and situated in pleasant and salubrious sur¬ 
roundings. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

The average of health and pbysiquo is unsatisfactory. Malaria, inferior diet, long 
hours within -doors, insufficiency of exeroise, are chiefly responsible. I am not in a posi¬ 
tion to say how far social customs may also be causes. The present system does impose 
excessive mental strain : partly because the shadow of examinations darkens the boy’s 
life from early years, partly because bad early teaching makes the student inefficient, so 
that the results of his labours are not commensurate with the effort. The long college 
day may be a cause of strain: in Calcutta I believe it is so, for many students have to 
make long journeys by tram ‘or on foot to their lectures. This makes even a short lecture 
day fatiguing and short lecture days are the exception in most coUcgos. 1 recently visited 
amafussil college where all students were given daily two lectures in English and one in 
each of their other subjects for the Intermediate, five lectures daily. The eyesight, 
too, of the student community is below the standard : partly because of ill-lighted rooms in 
schools, partly because few schools trouble to place their pupils advantageously in regard 
to the light, partly because of years of reading by feeble lamplight. The eyes are usually 
attended to; other physical defects when ppinted out to teachers or parents seldom 
receive attention. 

The remedy lies in wider information, leading to a better appreciation of the Value 
of bodily fitness, and in better,school and oollcge organisation. Expert inspection of schools 
and pupils will, in time, bring about an improvement, but the main responsibility must rest 
upon parents. A health census of students, published with comments and advice, would 
arrest attention and, perhaps, be the beginning of improvements. 

[I have been into a school class-room so dark, with no pretence at a window, that for 
some momenta I was not aware of the little boys in it. They sat there without teachers, 
book, or paper, the head master explaining that these were useless in a room where they 
•could not read. To a suggestion that they might do their work in the shade of the trees 
In the school compound he replied that their parents would be dissatisfied if the boya 
were not in school. He added that light in schools? had only recently begun to be of 
importance. This is an extreme case; but few teachers are alive to the necessity of good 
light, ventilation, proper arrangement of desks, etc. Hygiene is taught in the middle 
classes. I have known it taught in rooms intolerably stuffy.] 




QUESTION 18. 


Will you contribute my suggestions arising from you; experience regarding tile organis¬ 
ation of maktontiftl arrangement for students, including hostels, messes, and lodgings T 
Zii regard to hostels and ‘ attached messes ’, will you discuss especially— 

(а) the relation of these institutions to the University, as well as to the colleges ; 

(б) the functions and status which you would give to the superintendent; 

(«) the methods of management, control, and inspection ; 

\d) the proper equipment of a hostel, including kitchen and dining-room arrangements; 
provision for the treatment of illness, library facilities, etc.; 

(e) the best tine for hostel;; and 

(f) the desirability of their providing tniorial assistance F 

In dealing with these problems, we beg that you will have careful regard to whqt yon 
deem to be financially practicable. 


ANSWERS. 

Ahsanttllah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 

Students reside either in homes or in hostels, messes or lodgings. A large number 
reside with unauthorised guardians. Hostels are generally attached to particular in¬ 
stitutions. They are mostly under the superintendence of tern hers or professors belonging 
to these institutions. The hostels are used mainly for the purpose of residence. There 
is lack of corporate life among the inmates. The superintendent is invariably a su¬ 
bordinate teacher, ill-fitted to influence the character or habits of the students. He is 
not always a man of personality or special gifts. He collects fees from the Btudents and 
looks after their diet and only occasionally after their health. He is not the type of man 
who can arrange interesting occupations for students outside lecture-rooms. He has not 
always the capacity to render any tutorial assistance to them. His relation to the insti¬ 
tution Is not well-defined, except that as a teacher be is directly under th« orders of the 
head of the institution to which he is attached. 

Lodgings are rented houses which ean be freely used by the students for any purpose 
they choose. The accommodation and sanitary arrangements of messes and lodgings 
are anything but satisfactory. They are productive of more harm than good, being freed 
from the control of any particular institution. The inmates are drawn from different 
institutions. Discipline and order are seldom found. 

No student should be permitted to join any college, who lives in a mess or lodg¬ 
ing. To be eligible for admission one must live either in a home or in an attached 
hostel. No hostel must be recognised which is not placed under the immediate 
control of the governing body of any institution. The superintendent must always be 
a senior member of the staff and be a man of character and personality. He Bhonld be 
one who can enforce discipline, encourage sporting habits, arrange debates and * at 
homes ’ among the students, and foster social life among them. There should be 
another superintendent to assist him in tutorial work. 

The inmates should live either in open dormitories or in separate rooms in batches of 
three or more, but never less. Each inmate should be allowed at least 00 square feet of 
floor space. The door openings should cover at least, a fourth of the total area of walls. 
The floor must always be damp-proof and, if possible, jnuxa masonry work. The 
general appearance should be neat and cheerful. There must always be a playground 
and a library attached to a hostel, besides separate cooking and dining arrangements for 
the inmates of different creeds. Each hostel should be placed under the supervision 
of a medical ofBoer who should be paid separately by the authorities. Each hostel 
should have sufficient accommodation for at least one-fourth of the, total enrolment 
. of the institution to which it is attached. Prayer-rooms should be provided along 
with dining-rooms for those who wish them. The buildings should not be extra- 
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Ahsaxtjllah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi—eonfd.—A iyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamt—Ali, The 
' Hon’ble Mr. Altaf—Ali, Satvau Muhsin—Allen, Dr. H. N. 


vagantly expansive, In fitting them up the needs of tha students who are lodged in. 
them should alone be taken into consideration. £ Sorts should always be made to 
present to the inmates the environment in wkioh they are brought up at home com¬ 
patibly with the preservation of strength of body and the growth of character and 
sooial life. 

I am opposed to an extension of the existing system of hostels. They do not aid 
either in stimulating intellectual activities, or in developing esprit de Corps. They should 
be a part and parcel of the institutions to which they are attached. They should 
supplement the education that is imparted in the school or college. What iB taught in 
the school or oollege in theory should be demonstrated in praetioe whou the students come 
in freer contact with each other outside the lecture-room. The training will thus have 
a theoretical, as well as a practical, bearing. The hostel should provide opportunities for 
friendly intercourse and enoourage common intellectual pursuits. The inmates should 
form themselves into social, literary, and athletic associations, which are of primary im¬ 
portance for the growth of corporate life, which develope that instinct for fair play and 
for loyalty, which is the germ of a wider sense of honour in lator life. Cramming for examin¬ 
ations does less for esprit de corps than does honest endeavour towards physioal, moral, 
and mental development. 


Aiyee, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

1 understand that there Is no provision for the treatment of illness in the existing 
hostels. It ought to be quite, easy to arrange for the daily attendance of a medical prac¬ 
titioner at certain hours in the day. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

I think the system prevailing in the M. A. 0. College at Aligarh is the best. 1 
cannot suggest a better soheme. 


Ali, Saiy/d Muhsin. 

(a) Hostels should be conducted on the lines and under the rules laid down by the 

University. 

(b) The superintendent should work under a hostel committee of which the head 

master or the principal of the institution to which it is attached should be the 
secretary. 

(c) The school committee should frame rules for the conduct of the hostel and the 

guidance of the hostel committee. The university rules should be followed, aa 
far os possible, by the Bchool committee in framing the rules for the hosteL 

(d) The school committee should provide those, with the help of a Government grant, 

if necessary. 

(/) It is desirable to provide tutorial assistance to small boys. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

(a) The inspection committee of the Bombay University inspects the hostels with 
other college buildings. 

1) A resident professor lives in the compound of the College of Engineering hostel 
at Poona, who is fully responsible for the management of the hostel. The 
arrangement works welL 
fc) Two resident fellows (students) assist the resident professor in the management 
of oar hosteL • ■ 
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Alum Sahedzadah Mahomed Sultan—Abchbold, W. A. J. 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan. 

(a) The hostels, or private lodgings, should bo under tho charge of the superintendent, 

who would be the servant of collegos, and the University should inspect thc*A 
from timo to time through its inspector. 

(b) See my remarks in a iswer to question 17. 

(d) No doubt, there should be kitchen ard dining room, arrangements, a doctor, 

library, and segregation room if possible. Further, general messing should be 
given to an outside contractor as there may bo fear of the superintendent 
making a profit on tho same at the expanse of the boys. 

(e) According to the requirements of the students. 

(f) I think that there should be arrangements for having private tutors to coach the 

students and they should bo paid by separate fees to be realised from 
1 be students who desire their services. 


ARCMgLD, W. A. J. 

There ought not to be any ‘ attached messes ’ and hence. I need not discuss them. 
Students ought to live either in hostels or with their parents or near relatives. 

(a) The hostel should he a part of the college and the University as such should have 

nothing to do with it. -If it became a scandal the University would deal with 
it by way of tho college. The college appoints the superintendent and holds 
liim responsible for tho general efficiency of the hostel. 

(b) The uperintendont of a hostel ought to livo there and to have a free house. He 

ought also to have an allowance so as to got a really good man to undertake 
the work. 

(c) Put a good man in as superintendent and let him manage the hostel. The prin¬ 

cipal of the college may pass the rules and confirm the monitors, but, as all 
depends, and ought to dopeud, upon the superintendent and the students, the 
whole thing should be, as far as possible an independent unit realising and 
organising its own life. 

(d) Much as in the Dacca hostels. 

(e) There are three considerations all of which have weight. The first is that of 

expense. The socond is explained by saying that if you make a hostel small 
the oversight is better and the life perhaps more intense. Again, if the hostel is 
fairly large, there is the direct sense of being a member of something important 
and the olever boys find others of equal or superior capacity—a very important 
ma tter. If a hostel is reasonably large too it becomes a unit for athletic pu - - 
poses, winch is a valuable source of stimulus and educative cohesion. 

(/) If there are oolleges the tutorial assistance should be given there. If only a 
university and hostels (a bad arrangement, in my opinion) the hostel becomes 
a sort of college and, possibly, provision for tutorial assistance becomes 
necessary. 

We must look on hostels as representing the residential aspoot of a student’s life. His 
, Mends are probably there. The attrition of one mind on another takes place there. It” 
■ is there that he ought to learn to form and express opinions The superintendent’s part, 
therefore, is a quiet, mostly a silent, but extremely important, part. He ought always to 
>• ,be a member of the teaching staff, actual or potential, and, above all, he ought to be one 
whom the students respect. 





QUESHON 1$. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul — Banebjea, J. R. 


Aziz, Maulvi A^dul. 

It is desirable that residential arrangements be made for students in hostels, not 
messes and lodgings. Students living under strictly recognised guardians may be 
allowed to live outside the hostel. 

(a) These institutions will- be under the direct control of the principal of the college 

and under the immediate supervision of the resident superintendent. I am not 
of opinion that these institutions should be under the control of the University, 

(b) It is essentially necessary that the officers connected with the hostel should bo 

men of character whoso company may produce good impressions—religious, 
social, and moral—upon the students. In appointing superintendents importance 
should not be attached to the university qualifications only. The duty of the 
superintendent should be to look after the religious, physical, and moral training 
of the boarders. 

(c) The hostels will be managed by the superintendents, assisted by monitors and in¬ 

spected by the proctor, who will be a member of the staff. The management of 
the mess will be left to the boarders, tinder the general supervision of the superin* 
tendente. All the boarders living in a hostel should form a single mess and dine 
together at the same table. 

(d) A hostel should be well-equipped. It should have a good kitchen and dining¬ 

room arrangements and also a sick room. It is necessary that there should be 
a common room provided with a suitable library and newspapers and magazines. 
Rooms of the hostel should be two-seated. A good medical officer should attend 
the hostel daily and there should be also a dispensary attached to it. There should 
he uniform furniture provided to the boarders by the college authorities. 

{/) Tutorial arrangements are needed in the school hostels, and not in the college hostels. 


Banerjea, J. R. 

As regards residential arrangements for students the more that is done ior their living 
in college hostels or messes the better it is for them. But this I say of those who do not 
live with their parents. The question is about the ways and means. It is not possible 
to have a very large number of college hostels or messes owing to want of funds. Hence, 
the beet arrangement under the circumstances is for every college to appoint an inspecting 
officer to visit the residences of students who do not live in college hostels or messes and 
thus to keep in touch with such students. 

(a) The relation of hostels, collegiate and non-collegiate, to the University ought to 
be what they are under the present j egulatkms. I would say the same thing 
so far as their relation to colleges are concerned. As regards ‘ attached messes ’ 
no change in the present relations is necessary so far as they are defined by 
the regulations. But, in practice, it has been sometimes found that the principal 
has not full control over such a mess, though, according to regulation 1ft, 
chapter XXIV, he has full control. Thus, for instance, he cannot give a free seat 
in such a mess to a poor Btudent; ho can only recommend his case to the 
University. He cannot allow the relative of a student to live with him for a few 
days. He can only allow him to stay if he comes to nurse a sick student 
and that only for a very short time. No doubt, the University has had reasons 
for making those rules, which are actually followed, but oould not principals of 
colleges be trusted to deal with such cases and do what they thought proper ? 
(h) The superintendent ought to,be in charge of the mess and all questions of internal 
management ought to be decided by him. Students, however, ought to be 
allowed to; make representations to the principal when they have any grievance 
(tad the* »t$erratendent does not remedy it. 
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(c) The superintendent should manage with the help of a student’s committee so far 

as questions of ‘ messing ’ are oonoerned. Servants in the mess should be 
under his control. Every attached mess should be inspected not only by the 
university inspector of messes, but also'by members of the staff of the college 
concerned from time to time. 

(d) There should be bedsteads, tables, chairs, and racks in each room. There ought 

to be a sick room in eaoh hostel. A small library ought to be provided for each 
hostel. 

(e) Accommodation for sixty students. , 

if) As they get tutorial assistance in colleges no further tutorial assistance is neces¬ 
sary. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

I am not an admirer of the residential system, and the limited experience I 
possess of the residential arrangements for students does not entitle me to give an au¬ 
thoritative opinion on the different aspects of the question. But without going into 
details, I may say that a hostel or an attached mess ought not to contain more than 15 or 
30 students, and that it Ought to be under the control of a superintendent who may, by 
his capacity and character, be able to win tho affection, respect, and confidence of the 
boarders. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

My suggestions with regard to hostels and messes are 

(i) That there should be more messes, the internal management of which should be 

left to the students, under proper supervision, so as to give them training in 
the management of their own affairs, and there should be fewer hostels, which 
only serve to bring up their boarders as hot house plants under a high standard 
of living, and unprepared for the world outside. 

(ii) That the functions of the superintendent, who should be a person of high character, 

should be like those of a natural guardian of the boarders. 

(iii) That the management should be left in the hands of the boarders in groups, by 

rotatiou. 

(iv) That there should be free tutorial assistance rendered by the more advanced 

boarders to those less advanced. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 


Speaking from my personal experience of over two decades, and having regard 
to the residential arrangements instituted by the new regulations under the Indian 
Universities Aot, 1004. I feel justified in making my observations, 

(o) At present, this relation is not of a satisfactory character, the control exercised 
by the University, through its inspector of colleges or hostels and messes, 
being rather shadowy. The present residential arrangements are seldom 
considered by the boarders as an integral part of the oolleges by which they 
are made s^nd very unwilling outward obedienoe has to be enforced by tho 
* authority of the college or colleges conoemed by means of striot rules. There 
is so much divergence in the various types of hostels and messes that anything 
like a uniform standard of life and discipline can hardly be maintained 
in them. If they are meant to further the ends of a gwasi-residential syst em 
that object is scarcely attained by the existing messes and lodgings with, 
possibly, one or two solitary exceptional instances. 






QUESTION 19, 


Banebjek, Javoopal— eontd , 



■ (b) The superintendent of ft college mess should never bo a person below the 
rank of a college lecturer and he should live on the psemisos. A handsome 
allowance should be provided so as to attract a professor to take up this res¬ 
ponsible duty and he should be 'endowed with extensive powors under the 
control of the principal, in matters affecting discipline. The superintendent 
should be assisted by a committee of management and advice, consisting of 
two other lecturers or professors, two outside gentlemen in touch with educa¬ 
tional matters (preferably guardians of college students), one of whom, where 
available, should be a medical man, and, at least, one representative of tbe 
boarders. Subjeot to tbe sanction of the principal, rules for the entire manage¬ 
ment of the messes ought to bo framed in consultation with this advisory 
committee. This will ensure a healthy co-operation between the college 
authorities and the educated public, who will thus be induced to take a living 
interest in the realisation of the residential ideal and enable the University to 
remove sources of friction between the students and tho college authorities. 

The catering arrangements had better be always left to the boarders themselves, 
the i-uperintendent having tho power to regulate the bill of fare to counteract 
the tendency to run to excess of economy at the cost of sufficiently nourishing 
food. 

A large measure of freedom should be given to the boarders in the management 
of their own affairs as a stop to the introduction of “ self-government ” of tho 
type that has so successfully been tried, for instanco, at the “ Little Common¬ 
wealth in Dorset ” in England. 

(e) Steps ought to be taken to impress on the boarders the Idea that “ inspection ” 
and outside “ control ” are regulated by tho principle of helpful guidance, and 
not by that of a detective agency employed fpr visiting delinquency with 
punishment. The present deplorable attitude of antagonism defeating the 
higher objects of college residence will then disappear and a healthy atmo¬ 
sphere will at onc-e be created. Every' inspection should be fruitful in helpful 
suggestions, recorded in the Visitors’ Book, and disciplinary measures, when 
absolutely necessary', should be enforced through a college prefect olected from 
among the students, 

A closer association between the boarders and the entire body of the college profes¬ 
sors concerned is highly’ desirable. Students should not, as now. be left too much 
to themselves while away from their homes, but should be treated as the natural 
wards of their college professors whom they may freoly and confidently consult 
on all occasions as their best friends. In this country this consummation 
cannot be brought about merely on the play ground. It is not also salutary to 
transplant without modification western ideas of perfect equality between the 
toacher and the taught doing violence to the traditional respectfulness of the 
disciple, as well as to the fatherly affection and love on the part of one in the 
position of a preceptor. 

(d) The greatest trouble in the mofussil is about proper housing arrangements. Inade¬ 
quate, and even insanitary, accommodation has sometimes to be tolerated and the 
kitchen arrangements are oftener than not primitive. It is desirable to have an 
attending physician attached to at least a group of messes and arrangements for 
speedy medical aid and supply of medicines, either free of charge or at cost 
price, ought to be made. For emergency cases some kind of first aid and a 
small dispensary attached to messes are also necessary. A sick-room and 
suitable arrangements for segregation of infectious cases must be provided. <•’ 

Messes should possess a common room furnished with inexpensive books of refer¬ 
ence, newspapers, ^periodicals, and magazines (m English and vernacular) under ", 
the charge of a professor assisted by a representative boarder. If necessary 
the boar ders may make a contribution towards the maintenance of the com¬ 
mon room- Debating societies holding weekly or fortnightly meetings for>' 
reading papeiftand carrytog on discussions should be cyckmatlceUiy orgaautadp^ 
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and their function should be differentiated from that of the more ambitious 
college unions. Subjects should be bo selected as to evoke a spontaneous and 
enthusiastic interest in the boarders taking part in them and discussions should 
be less formal in character. Here the vernacular language may be made to 
play a prominent part. 

I can confidently speak from experience and say that considerable improvement 
in mess life can yet be effected without heavy additional coat merely by means 
of better organisation and through the help of the college staff. 

The inspiring co-operation of the profossors helps to foster the growth of esprit 
de corps in an academic atmosphere, of which the value oannot be overrated. 

(e) 50 members for hostels and 10 to 15 for messes. 

(/) It is only “ freshmen ” who specially require tutorial help in messes. The superin¬ 
tendent or an assistant may take the boarders onee a week in batches of 10. 
Another kind of help which the undergraduates particularly stand in need of 
is with regard to the selection of books for home reading and of annotated 
editions of their prescribed text-books. These unfortunate young men should 
bo saved by their professors from the real danger of falling victims to worthless 
“keys’’, “ notes”, “model questions and answers ” (their name is legion !) and 
oheap “ cribs ”, This aspect of co-operation should be reduced to a system 
instead of being left to the good-w'ill of individual members of the college stiff. 


Banerjke, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

Residential arrangements, such as hostels and attached messes, should form in¬ 
tegral parts of a college. They should be under resident superintendents, who will look 
after the students. The superintendent should bo a teaoher of a college. It is desirable 
that family quarters should bo provided for the superintendents, as nearly all the 
Indian teachers of colleges are married men. 

(а) They should bo attached to colleges. The University may inspect them. 

(б) The superintendent should look after the sanitation and neatness of the hostels 

and messes and be responsible for' good discipline. He should look especially 
after their physical and moral growth. He should be responsible to the principal 
for the good management of the hostels or messes. 

(e) The mossing arrangements should In: made by the students under the guidance of 
liit* superintendent and assistant superintendent. All internal affairs should be 
left to the : uperlntendent, who will be the final authority for minor breaches of 
discipline. All admission should be made by the principal, if necessary in con¬ 
sultation with the superintendent. There may be a board of visitors. The 
University inspector should visit these hostels periodically. 

(d) Each well-conducted hostel should have a proper kitchen and dining-room. There 

, should bo a segregation hospital for sick students, and all large hostels should 

have libraries, reading rooms, and play-grounds. 

(e) I would prefer large hostels containing 200 or 250 students. They will be conduc¬ 

ive to bettor corporate life Besides the superintendent there should be an assis¬ 
tant superintendent for each 50 or 60 students. 

(/) Tutorial assistance is desirable but not practicable. 


Banerjee, M. N. 

I think hostels and messes of big site are difficult to manage. One of about 50 
students is easily managed by a superintendent under the direction of the Principal. 
But the difficulty of housing accommodation, which is increasing every day, and the 
multiplicity of superintendentships would, involve more expenditure. The library 
■ «nd sick-room, which should be attached to the messes belonging to each college, 
beyond the means of many colleges. The proposed University Infirmary will 
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remove one of the difficulties. Government or the University or the public or all must 
help to remove the other difficulty. 


* Banerjee, Muraly Dhab. 

For , all students who are not able to live with their guardians there should be resi¬ 
dential arrangements under the supervision of the university authorities. In regard 
to hostels:— 

(а) In a teaching university the hostels should be under the direct control -of the Uni- 
* veraity; in an examining university they should be under the direot control of 

the colleges and under the supervision of the University. 

(б) The superintendent should be in charge of the moral discipline and health of the 

students. 

{c) The management should be primarily through the superintendent. It should 
be divided into departments each of which should be managed by special officers, 
assistant superintendents, monitors, or mess managers, all of them responsible to 
the superintendenta, but the last of the subordinate officers should be responsible 
to the students also. In other words, the students should have some control over 
the mess arrangements. 

{d) A hostel should be equipped with sanitary kitchens, sanitary cooking vessels, sanitary 
dning-halls, the d<*>w and windows of which should have wire gauze screens 
to keep off flies, sick-rooms, isolated infectious disease ward, library and reading 
rooms. The rooms should be single-seated, or divided into oompartments con¬ 
taining single scats, and on no account should more than one student be allowed 
to live in the same room or to work at the same table. 

,(t) Hostels should consist of long rows of rooms, with verandahs running from east 
to west to admit of free ventilation from the south, and to avoid the slanting rays 
of the sun. So. in width each block need not exceed 20 feet, while in length it 
may vary according to the need and the size of the ground. 

(!) It is desirable by all means to provide tutorial help. 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar. 

{e) In hostels and messes attached to high -chools the management should be in the 
hands of an ablo and experienced superintendent, who should also be a teacher, 
preferably a senior one. The head master should supervise his work. 

{d) There should be good bedsteads, preferably iron one3, for all the inmates. There 
should be proper arrangements for regular and prompt removal of all waste 
products. There should always be a medical attendant and/in tho case of big 
hostels, a small dispensary may be attached thereto. Big hostels may have a 
common room and good magazines and newspapers may be provided. 

,(/) An attempt should be made to provide tutorial assistance to boys living in high 
school hostels. School teachers, who may be found suitable and willing to 
render help, may be allowed to live in the hostels free of rent. 


Banerjee, Sasi Skkhar. 

(a) The University should have organised control and supervision over ooUege hostels 
and messes and retain the power of dealing with the broad principle of sanita¬ 
tion and also with the status of superintendents. One of the functions of the 
University should be to see how far the hostels and messes have contributed to 
f the growth of corporate life. 

The carrying out of the details with regard to the organisation os detailed above 
Bhonld be left to the college, which should also have the power of dealing with 
all questions involving internal management and discipline. - 
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(5) The superintendent should be either a professor of the college or a, man of that 
standing whom the students can respect and in whom they hare confidence. 
In fact, he should be a man who ean guide the students in their study and 
reoreation and take an active part in the promotion of corporate life. Enforce¬ 
ment of discipline and of good relation - between the students should also be a 
part of his duty. 

(c) A set of rules must be made by the principal for the management of the hostel and 

mess and the enforcement of them must be left to the superintendent. For 
messing arrangements and shopping students should mainly be made responsible 
and for this purpose mess oommittees should be formed from among the students. 
For helping the superintendent in the maintenance of discipline prefects or 
monitors should be appointed from among the senior members of the hostel 
mess. Questions relating to discipline, conduct of individual boarders towards 
one another or to people outside the hostel, and also questions involving 
financial matters may sometimes arise which the superintendent himself cannot 
decide. In all such cases the principal should be the final authority. 

In addition to the inspection of hostels and messes by the university oommittees 
consisting of members of the teaching staff should exist for visiting hostels 
and mosses periodically. The principal may also visit the hostel at times. Any 
• suggestion made by the visiting committee with regard to any matter con 
nectod with the improvement of the hostel or of its discipline may be given effect 
to as far as practicable. 

(d) As regards the proper equipment of a hostel I beg to suggest the following points :— 

(i) Sleeping-room—a separate bedstead, a small bookshelf, a wall rack for clothes, a 

chair for each boarder, and a table for every two boarders. 

(ii) Common room—a chair, a big table and jmme benches ; an almirah containing 

books and magazines ; Indian clubs, dumb-b&Us, etc. 

(iii) Sick-room—bedsteads at the rate of five per hundred boarders; an almirah 

containing a clinical thermometer, two syringes, two feeding cups, measure 
glasses, invalid diet suoh as sago, etc., and some medioine. The sick-room 
should also bo provided with a stove, one or two urinals, and one or two 
bedpans. 

(iv) Dining-room—wooden Beats ; bell-metal plates, cups, glasses, and brass lotos, 

cooking utensils, and galvanised iron tanks for storing drinking water. For 
Muhammadans a dinner table, benches, plates, and glasses may be provided. 

(e) The proper size of a hostel should be suoh as to afford accommodation for fifty 

boarders. The hostel should be divided into two-seated compartments. This 
will be economical and afford every facility for study. 

(fl It is desirable to provide tutorial assistance in hostels. In this respeot, the superin¬ 
tendent should be assisted by a tutor. 


Banerji, Hridaya Chandra. 

From my experience of hostel organisation I have come to the conclusion that 
undue importance is often attached, even by high authority, to the “ residential system ” 
for our students. -I think this system should be resorted to only to supply a necessity, 
especially in large towns to whioh students come from outside, and not to supplant 
the parental or tegal guardianship, or the guardianship of near relations, or even of persons 
considered as guardians to whom may be delegated the responsibility for proper control 
and Upbringing of the student. It is always difficult for the superintendent of a hostel, 
particularly if it is a large one, to keep an eye on every student under his charge and to 
watch his activities more or less closely. Very often, especially if the supervision is bad, 
a hostel containing a large number of young men becomes the breeding-ground for evil 
ideas or malpractices, and the evil started by a few bad persons spreads quickly amongst 
» large number of the inmates. 
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Coming to the speoific points raised in the quoetion :— 

(«) In matters of internal discipline the University should not interfere. Some of 
the existing rules—for example, section 9, chapter XXIV of the regulations— 
may be left to be included in the rules made by the principal of tho college. 
The same may be said of the rules about keeping guests in tho hostel for a 
short time. 

*'b) Functions and status of the superintendent :— 

(il Exacting from the boarders faithful compliance with the hostel rules. For 
such compliance the superintendent should possess ample powers—so far 
as internal discipline is concerned—though he may not have occasion to 
use them often. A superintendent is, as a rule, backed by tho principal, 
but I think a superintendent should be known to possess powers equal to 
those possessed by a governing body or the principal of a college— bo 
that, in matters of internal discipline, the superintendent’s decision should 
be final and no appeal should lie to the principal or the Governing 
Body. 

(ii) A superintendent must be able to exercise by his personal example and by 
frequent personal contact with the students under Iur charge a healthy, 
moral influence all round. This is the most important part of his functions. 
He should be approachable by the students for a large portion of the time 
that he remains in the hostel, and he should not be an officer always cor¬ 
responding with the students in writing, but he should talk to them and 
thus easily clear up doubts and difficulties and points of disagreement; 
which cannot be done easily by mere written correspondence. The super¬ 
intendent must, make himself trusted by the students and considered by 
them as their true guardian and well-wisher. A clear and frank verbal 
exposition by such a superintendent is alwajs successful in bringing the 
students to a right view of a thing. 

I attach more importance to this second portion of the superintendent’s func¬ 
tions than to the first portion. For no amount of mechanical compliance 
with the rules can prevent an ill-disposed student from going wrong himself 
and spoiling others. But the healthy moral influence exerted by the 
superintt-r.dent is often successful in reforming a student’s character. 

,e) The system of management by which the students pay a fixed sum monthly for 
their board (there being, of course, a fixed rate for rent and establishment 
and lighting) is a bad system and should be abandoned. Under this system 
it is impossible for the superintendent to keep the expenses within receipts. 
The students will always want better food than it is possible to provide within 
the fixed sum paid by them. Then, there is fluctuation in the prices of articles 
of food. An increase of rate will be met by an increased demand by students 
for still better food—so the result will be constant frict’on between the 
hostel managing staff ajtd the students. This bad system prevailed in 
the Eden Hindu Hostel, but, under the new system that I was instrumental in 
introducing there some time ago, the relations between the hostel staff and 
the students are quite friendly—so far as messing arrangements are con¬ 
cerned. There can be no complaintB in matters of food. The principle of 
the system is that “ boarders pay, month by month, the cost of their actual 
board.” Accounts are made up monthly and the total is divided by the 
. number of students in residence (rule 6). The students’ “ Mess Committee”, 

assisted by the official hostel staff, look after the messing arrangements. 
There is no waste by students, such as prevailed before, and they now learn 
self-reliance and also business habits. 

The superintendent must be the chief controlling authority. 

The system of limited control by senior students as prefects is generally success* 
fuL They are of assistance to the superintendent in the administrafcios of 
the hostel But, J think, especially it the hostel js a large one and dftrided 
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into sections or words, there should be for each section of about fifty 
students an official assistant superintendent having a limited amount of 
control, in addition to the prefects. These assistant superintendents should 
be selected from the junior college staff. They should be given free quarters 
and also a certain salary. 

Frequent visits by the principal are very useful. 

(d) The number and size of kitchens and dining-rooms will depend upon the number 

t|f students in residence. But there should be in every hostol a large room 
to contain the bedding and furniture of students when they leave for their 
homos during the vacations. The articles cannot be left in their own 
rooms—for these are generally cleaned and whitewashed during vacations. 
This point is often missed in the construction of hostel buildings. 

There should bo a separate building (detached from the main buildings or the 
students’ residential quarters) for students suffering from illness, especially 
from infectious diseases. There should be a paid duly qualified medical man 
(a young, but fairly experienced, man is preferable) who should attend both 
morning and evening, and oftener in eases of serious illneas. Thoro should 
be kept in the hostel a small stock of the more important medicines. Les^ 
urgent medicines may bo purchased from outside. 

There should bo in overy hostel a large hall whero the hostel library may be 
located. Ample spoco should be available in the library hall for purposes of 
a common room, or for social functions. 

The library is easily started and maintained at the expense of the hoarders, a 
small monthly or yearly subscription being levied on each boarder. The 
superintendent must he the head oi the library committee to see that no 
undesirable publications ore purchased. 

(e) In deciding wliat should be the best size for a hostel I may state that a large 

hostel need not be inefficiently managed and supervised by a capable super¬ 
intendent who throws his whole heart and energy into his work—which should 
be a labour of love, and not in mere exchange for the small pay or honorarium 
that he receives. But better supervision and better work can be done by a 
superintendent if the hostel contains a smaller number of boarders. 

I should fix upon sixty or, at the most, seventy-five as the maximum number 
to be placed under one superintendent. Several such self-contained units 
may be provided, if necessary. 

I may here remark that for a superintendent to bo able to work satisfactorily he 
mvM be provided with family quarters. The point is very often missed. Tnese 
quarters should be sufficiently removed from the students’ quarters. The 
“ flat ” system of quarters is not suitable for an Indian superintendent of 
either the Hindu or the Islamic faith. 

(/) Tutorial assistance from outside [i.e., by a professor or lecturer of a college) is 
impracticable. Tutorial assistance is even now given by the senior students 
to the junior ones in every hostel. 

I may here remark that in a hostel containing junior or under-graduate 
students there should bo only a selected, but limited, number of senior or 
graduate students. Some of these graduates may act as prefects. 

1 would like to keep the senior students in a sop>arate hostel under proper supervi¬ 
sion or, preferably, in a mess of their own without any official control. I do 
not quite see the need for keeping the senior graduate students under the same 
strict control and supervision that is necessary in the case of the junior 
under-graduate students. 

In attached messes, generally, the senior students (who are graduates) reside. The 
supervision in many of them is so necessarily inefficient that the students are masters of 
tint situation, the superintendent being practically in a subordinate position—for he is 
-SOti as ft rale, a college professor or any person commanding respect, but is, in many 
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then usgate-book—ia order to satisfy tie mmnfy Kgdabm-lu, thm kL 
gasman (and the superintendent is not, and cannot., be the gateman), an d, id there is one, 
ne is paid by tie students, who are thus his masters and not the superintendent. Such 
supervision is valueless and had better be done away with. 

The observations made above are derived from my experiences as superintendent of 
the Eden Hindu Hostel and as a visitor of the Hindu messes attached to the Presidency 
College. 


Banebjt, The Hon'ble Justice Sir Pramada Char an. 

I would recommend the establishment of hostels similar to those required by the 
regulations of the Allahabad University and on similar lin 'R. These hostels are working 
satisfactorily and may be used as model for other hostels. 


Banerjt, Umaoharan. 

The organisation of residential arrangements for students which have, of late, 
been made, particularly in Calcutta, Dacca, and one or two other large centres of educa¬ 
tion in the mofuasil is open to grave objection. It is not at all dear to me why splendid 
palaces fit for the accommodation of Rajas, Maharajahs, and Nawabs should be built for 
the housing of students who mostly come from the poorer sections of the middle 
classes, and the income of whose guardians does not generally exceed even Rs. 100 per 
month. Instead of splendid houses smaller houses having thatched bamboo, wooden, 
or corrugated iron roofing, or humbler one-storied or two-storied brick buildings, ought 
to be used for the residence of students. Bovs who have been accustomed to live in 
miserable huts since their boyhood are compelled to live in Calcutta in palatial buildings. 
This arrangement, though psychologically good perhaps in some cases. leads to painful 
consequences in others. The surroundings of students’ quarters should be neat and 
clean. They should grow- up ip a calm and quiet atmosphere, away from the distractions 
and excitements of life. 

(a) The hostels and attached messes, as they are called, should be under the control 

and supervision of the foliages concerned. The'University may exercise general 
supervision over the college hostels and messes, and special supervision over the 
students of the post-graduate classes which are now a days held almost exclu¬ 
sively by the University itself. 

(b) The position of the superintendent should be improved by giving him better 

remuneration and by selecting him from among the senior members of the teach¬ 
ing staff. 

(c) The hostels and messes may be managed, controlled, and inspected on the lines at 

present followed. But the visiting committees should exhibit greater activities 
in the performance of their duties. The financial control may be vested in the 
teaching and visiting staffs. 

(d) Every hostel should be properly equipped. The kitchen and dining arrangements 

should be satisfactory. The food usually supplied to the inmates should be 
carefully inspected by properly qualified men. Proper arrangements for medical 
'<$(*;?■ attendance and library facilities should be made. The increased cost should not 
fall upon the shoulders of tire students. 

I am strongly opposed to the erection of very large hostels where hundreds of 
students may W gathered together. Smaller hostels should be started where 
60 to 60 students may. at the utmost, be accommodated. Caste restrictions 
ought to be. respected. They cannot be swept away by methods of indis¬ 
criminate administration. 
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if) • Sh v U,d , be given j' n th ? coliege-room, and not in the hostels and 

messes, The majority ot our students in the mofuesil usually live under the care 
of their parents, uncies or other near relations. No tutorial assistance can bo 
given to such boys at home. But tutorial assistance can be given to thestudcnts 
in some of the Calcutta colleges, as most of them reside in the hostels or 
messes. Special provision should he made, however, in the college-rooms for the 
tutorial assistance of such students as live under the care of their parents and 
other relations. 


Bakdaloi, N. C. 

(a) The University should havo nothing to do, but colleges should have their own 

boarding houses. 

(b) The superintendent should not be a tyrant, as in some oases he is, but he, should 

look after the comforts of the boys and generally act as their guide. He ought 
not to pass arbitrary orders, but he should see that any rules framed by the 
authorities which the students undertake to obey are observed. 

(c) Control by the respective college authorities and inspection by non-official honoraiy 

visitors should be introduced. 

(</) Yea; all of them are necessary. 

(/) If possible. 


Basu, Namnimohan. 

(a) The site raid building of every hostel and “ attached mess ” should be approved 

by a body of inspectors appointed by the University. These inspectors may 
be selected in each individual case by the Vice-Chancellor from the members of 
the Senate or from the professors of the various colleges in Calcutta, and the 
work done by them must be honorary. The management and control should 
be left to the college authorities. 

(b) and (c) The superintendent, whether resident or non-resident, should be one of the 

college staff. Inhere the superintendent does not reside within the hostel pre¬ 
mises there should be an assistant superintendent residing within the hostel pre¬ 
mises, but the superintendent should visit the hostel at least twice a week. The 
general rules of discipline should be framed by the college authorities and it will 
be the duty of the superintendent to see that these rules are enforced. The 
superintendent should also see to the health and comfort of every member of the 
hostel and should keep himself always in touch with them in their various activities. 
The messing and other internal affairs should be managed by a committee formed 
by the members among themselves with the superintendent as its president. 

(e) No hostel or “ attached mess ” should consist of more than 00 members. Whom¬ 
ever possible, every member should have a separate room for himself. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

The organisation of residential arrangements as suggested in the regulations is 
unexceptionable, though there might be room here and there for improvement. Slight 
alterations or modifications as to details called for by local circumstances might be 
necessary. 


Bengal Landholders' Association, Calcutta. 

• Within recent years a great improvement has been undoubtedly effected in the 
touring condition of Calcutta students; but, of course, there is room for mush further 
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improvement in this direction. We, however, are decidedly of opinion that it is 
mistaken policy to raise huge and costly blocks of buildings in which from 300 to 400 
Students axe orowded together without any possibility of direct porsonal supervision being 
exercised over them. The college hostels, as they are now designed and erected, are 
unsightly, uneconomical, and needlessly expensive in proportion to the house room which 
they oifer. We are further of opinion that this herding together of hundreds of students 
in the same block of buildings is against the instincts and traditions of the Bengali 
people and acts injuriously upon the morals Rnd upbringing of our boyB. Small 
houses affording accommodation for not more than 30 or 40 students, and where each 
student may have a chance of coming in personal contact with the superintendent in 
residence, would be much nearer our ideal than the barrack-room type of hostel whioh 
the University (or Government) now seem to favour. 

(o) We think the colleges, and not the University, should be tho controlling authority 
over hostels and * attached messes.’ 

(£>) The superintendent should preferably be a college profeasor, and he, in con¬ 
junction with the principal of the college, should have full authority over 
the hostol or mess just as the case may be. 

(/) We do not think that there should be any arrangement for giving tutorial assistance 
in hostels. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

From my personal experience of meea life extending over sixteen years 1 suggest that 
in each attached mess there should be a colloge teacher to take 
y ’ care of 15 to 20 boys. Tho powers of those superintendents 

should be considerably increased. 

Buaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

(a), (5) and (c) The hostels and messes should be placed, as now, under the resident 
superintendents appointed by the principals of the respective colleges, to whom the 
superintendents would bo directly responsible. 

Tbe Students’ Residence Committeo of tbo University will be entitled to visit the 
hostels and report on their condition. 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 

(а) I think hostels and ‘ attached ’ messes should be directly connected with the 

colleges. But these should be inspected by the committees appointed periodically 
by the University to inspect the affiliated colleges. 

(б) and (c) The superintendent should see that the students are in their places in 

the hostels by about 8 p.m. He shonld acquaint himself with where the students 
go during their leisure hours, and what company they keep, and, if there is any¬ 
thing objectionable in these respects, call their attention to it and prohibit it. 
He should also have an eye on the conduct of the students while they are in the 
hostels : should prevent their making rows, quarrelling with each other, and 
the introduction of an objectionable stranger into their rooms. The status of the 
superintendent should be that of a professor and he should discuss matters con¬ 
nected with the hostels at a common room meeting of the professors and should 
be responsible to the common room. 

|$! ?'(d) la the college hostels I have known, there is no common dining-hall. But the 
students divide themselves into messes of whioh the secretaryship is taken up in 
' turns by the students. The secretary makes arrangements for the purchase the 
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storing, and the daily consumption of provisions, and the employment of a cook or 
cooks. He keeps accounts and divides the total amount among the members at 
the end of the term of his appointment. This arrangement is necessary in the 
present sooial condition of India in which there are so many castes, each having its 
own method of cooking food and a predilection for certain food-Btuffs. In the 
High School for Indian Girls in Poona there are only two messes—one for Hindus 
and another for non-Hindus, i.e., Jews and Christians. A time may come when 
these will have to be divided into smaller messes.' - 

In each of the rooms or dormitories of a hostel one student, and certainly not more 
than two, should bo accommodated. Each should have a table and a small book¬ 
case, as well us a bedstead. 

Each hostel has, and should have, an infirmary attached to it for the treatment of 
illness. There need not be a special library for the hostel. The college library 
may bo made available and, where it cannot be, special arrangements Bhould be 
made. 

(e) A hostel or a house should bo of a size to accommodate not more than a hundred 
students. 

Tutorial assistance should, I think, be provided, as in the case of certain students 
and subjects it is almost indispensable. 


Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. 

I was a boarder of the Eden Hindu Hostel for five years and a boarder of the 
Hardinge Hostel for one year. I have experience of hostels only and my remarks apply 
o hostel accommodation alone. 

- (a) If the hostels are mauagod and controlled in the way I indicate the Univers¬ 
ity may rest satisfied with inspecting them periodically through its officers or 
inspectors. But the University may have its own hostels for university students 
of the post-graduate classes and, in that ease, the University will have to arrange 
for their administration and control as well. 

(i>) The superintendent must necessarily be the head of tho hostel administration as 
I have alroody stated. He will be the final authority as regards control and 
discipline. No appeal should lio from him to tho principal for, otherwise, 
students would not attach much value to his orders. 

But the superintendent should also bo a man to whom students may look up for 
inspiration and guidanco. He should not only have his official authority to 
support his influenoc on students, but also character, learning, and sympathy. 
He should not only be feared, but loved and respected. He should preside over 
social functions and meetings of tho debating club and be the leading figure in 
the hostel life. For this reason, it is desirable that a senior member of the 
collego staff should bo appointed superintendent of_ a hostel. 

(r) If the hostel is attached to tho college the principal of the college would, naturally, 
be the final authority in all matters relating to tho hostel. But, ordinarily, the 
resident superintendent would be in sole chargo of the hostel, and the principal 
would not interfere in its internal management. The prefects would be senior 
students nominated by the superintendent or, where expedient, elected by the 
boarders of the different wards. There must be an assistant superintendent or 
a olerk to look after the meals, oontrol the cooks, servants, sweepers, etc., and 
* he must go to the market personally to purchase -articles of food. Student* 
should pay fixed monthly duos to the hostel office, and the assistant superin¬ 
tendent should keep an account allowing the receipts and the expenditure. In 
the Hindu Hostel only two meals are supplied, and there is no arrangement fer 
breakfast or lunch. In the Oxford Mission Hostel and in most of the hostels 
attached to the Scottish Churches College there is provision for lunch, though 
not for breakfast. 1 think there ought to be provision in eaoh hostel for the 
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supply of breakfast and lunch. Two full meals and two light repasts are certainly 
needed by young men, and what Bengali students suffer from is not overfeeding, 
bat underfeeding. 

The superintendent would exercise control over the students through the prefects, 
who should report to him cases of misbehaviour and breach of discipline. The 
assistant superintendent would have nothing to do with the discipline of the 
hostel. A gate-book ought to be kept in which every student who stays out 
after 9 or 10 in the evening will have to sign his name, and the offender who 
cannot give any reasonable explanation of his default would be liable to 
punishment. 

Tho present system of inspection by the university inspector of colleges, and by 
the offioer specially appointed for the purpose under the new regulations, may 
continue. 

(e) Hostels should be of convenient size. They may be divided into wards. If 
there are separate buildings each story of each building may be made into a 
ward. In the Eden Hindu Hostel a ward consists of more than 60 members. 
But, considering the fact that each ward is under' a prefect, tho number 50 seems 
too large. Prefects call the rolls and are entrusted with the duty of enforcing the 
orders of the superintendent. They are also responsible for tho discipline and 
orderly conduct of the students. But it is not possible to come into daily con. 
tact with 50 students so as to influence their conduct and behaviour. Twenty 
or twenty-five would be a more manageable number. If there are throe build¬ 
ings, with two wards in each, we have about 125 students in all. A superin¬ 
tendent who is entrusted with the control and guidance of 125 students has 
indeed pretty hard work to do. But if he is ably assisted by the protects of tho 
wards 1 think he w ill manage it quite well. Of course, the lesser the number 
of students the better will the supervision of the superintendent be. The 
number of boarders can be low ered only by increasing the number of hostels, 
which means increased expenditure. There are hostels attached to the Scottish 
Churches College where each student is provided with a room. These rooms 
are, however, very small and, probably, their size interferes with free ventilation. 
Rooms ought to be spacious and, even if they are provided with two beds, they 
would be more convenient than small single-seated rooms. But there ought 
not to be more than two beds in a room, as there are in the Hindu Hostel. 

(/) Tutorial assistance to students is given ordinarily in the colleges where students 
meet the teachers in batches. But, if it is proposed to be given in hostels, provi- 
sion must be made for the residence of the teachers in the hostels. All teachers 
of all the different subjects—or at least one teacher of each particular subject— 
would have to be accommodated. To erect buildings for this purpose would 
not perhaps, be financially possible. Then, again, it would also be necessary to 
have a fairly big library in the hostel with at least the standard works on a 
variety of subjects. This, too, would not, I am afraid, be financially possible, 
especially as we see'that there are many colleges without suitable libraries. 


Bhattacharta, Nibaranchandra. 

Verandahs of hostel buildings should be made on the north or on the west side; and 
not on the south or the east side as are frequently done. In the summer we want the 
southern wind and in the winter we want to shut out the northern wind. This means that 
the southern or eastern door should remain open throughout the year. But with a 
verandah on the south or east the rooms cannot be occasionally completely separated from 
the outside world. Therefore studies suffer. 

For under-graduate students I prefer three-or four-seated rooms. They are bound to be 
,;||N!iter lighted and ventilated, and therefore, healthier than single-seated rooms. Insinua¬ 
tions about sexual vices oocur more frequently in single-seated rooms than in three or 
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four-seated rooms. Two seated rooms, or rooms with wooden partitions, should not 
be kept. 

I am in favour of big sized hostels accommodating 200 or more boarders. My 
reasons in support of this view are :— 

(i) The Bengalis are deficient in power of organisation. In a big hostel the staff and 

boarders will have good opportunities for studying the ways of a tolerably big 
organisation. Men trained in this way will be better fitted to act as organisers 
in various activities of citizen-life. 

(ii) Big hostels are bound to be more economio. 

(iii) I consider that supervision can bo better dono by five superintendents supervising 

260 boarders resident in one building than the same number of superintendents 
supervising the same number of students.resident in five completely separate 
buildings. Symptoms which will be overlooked by somo may be properly inter¬ 
preted by others and grave crises avoided that way. 

There should bo one superintendent for every 50 students. The lostol must be con¬ 
trolled by one authority. 1 am strongly opposed to the dual control of the hostel by the 
University and college. The principal of the college will be the supremo head of the 
hostel. The resident superintendent should be carefully selected, but must be given 
autocratic power in the matter of discipline and his decisions should not be reversed 
unless in case of imperative necessity. Messing arrangements should be entirely made 
by the students ; the superintendent ought not to havo any concern with this. The 
superintendent must be provided with family quarters in or near the hostel, otherwise, 
it will be difficult to get good superintendents. 

Hostels should not bo situated m the middle of a populous city. Residential colleges 
should always be built outside a town. But, when colleges can be maintained inside the 
town by filling it entirely with students resident with their guardians, no opposition 
should be made against the existence of such colleges. Further expansion of the hostel 
system should be cautiously made. The now expansion of this system has been pretty 
rapid and its results should bo watched before further extension of the system be made. 

The most obvious effect of hostel life is that it has helped to create discontent by 
raising many boys far above their social and economic position. They live in better 
buildings than they were accustomed to and they spend a good deal of money on 
clothes, etc. They are afraid to do any manual work lest their richer friends should 
slight them. This increase of discontent has its good and bad sides. It has given Bengal 
its revolutionaries, but it has, at the same time, given those brave Bengali detectives 
who are not afraid to sacrifice their lives for their Government and the Bengali 
soldiers who have gone to fight for their king. 

The Becond effect of hostel life has been to sap the foundation of traditional moralitv. 
The good point of this is that social reform has got an impetus from the hostel system ; 
caste pi ojudices are dying out very fast. But the bad effect is that old beliefs can be 
uprooted easily, but new ones cannot be transplanted so easily in their place. Thus, boys 
are afraid to pray in a hostel for fear of being scoffed at by their fellows. A student’s 
life in the hostel is practically a life without any reference to God at all. 

In the Government Eden Hindu Hostel there is accommodation for 260 boarders. The 
space allotted for various purposes is as follows :— 

(A) The average floor space given to each boarder — 94 2 square feot. 

(B) The total area for dining-halls, 260ix 123|—56106. square feet. 

(C) The total area for sick-room—960 square feet. 

(D) Number of privies—27. 

I oonsider the above accommodation adequate for 260 boarders. 


Bhattacharyya, Habidas. 

I generally approve of the present system of hostels and messes, but l ahould like 
to draw the attention of the Commission to the fact that a system of compulsory residence 
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Iq a hostel, or with a proper guardian, is likely to press very hard in individual cases. There 
is a large body of students struggling through the university examinations and 
dependent solely upon their own exertions for the maintenance of themselves and 
their families. If a decentralisation of college education takes place these students 
ought to be allowed to proceed to Calcutta as Calcutta can alone supply them with fields 
of learning. To accommodate these the University ought to found a poor students’ hostel 
where seats would be free, or they should be allowed to make their own boarding and 
lodging arrangements, subject to the condition that their residence should be notified and 
visited at frequent intervals. Post-graduate students ought to have more freedom. 
(li)-Each hostel should have a fully-equipped library of books likely to be used by the 
students. The present system of indiscriminate boarding ought to be discouraged 
and, as far as practicable, students taking up identical or cognate subjects 
should be put in the same hostel and, if possible, in the same room or in adjoining 
rooms. 

Each hostel ought to be fitted up with a gymnasium and attendance at this ought 
to bo compulsory* 

Each hostel ought to provide at loast three meals every day. 

There should be a segregation-ward in each college for contagious diseases and, if 
possible, each hostel should have a segregation-room in addition to a sick-room, 
(e) No hostel ought to contain more than 50 or 60 boarders and each room ought to be 
single-seated for B. A., B. Sc., M. A., and M. Sc. students. For intermediate 
and B. L, students each room may be double-seated. 

There should bo a good-sized common room in each hostel, and periodicals and 
journals ought to be subscribed for by the students themselves. 

(/) One or two froshmen ought to bo assigned to every senior student, who would help 
the former in study and with advice. Students should be so assigned that 
occasional help may be available from the senior students of the same hostel. 

There ought to bo separate hostels for Muhammadan students, well-to-do classes, and 
ladies. In the first, religious instruction ought to bo allowed on orthodox lines. In the 
second, the charge ought to be higher, but students ought to be given instruction in riding, 
law, surveying, and zamindari management. 

"In the last, domestic economy, personal hygiene, singing, music, etc., should be taught. 
The establishment of a ladies’ hostel has become urgently necessary as the Bothune 
College is unable to cope with the large number of applications every year. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kalipbasanna. 

(а) The hostels and attached messes should be of the same category, and they should 

be under the direct control and supervision of the college or the University as the 
case may be. 

(б) Superintendents of hostels should be given more power than they possess at 

present for maintaining effective discipline in the hostels. 

(/) There ought to be tutorial assistance for the boarders in the hostels. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 


Students who have passed any degree examination of the University should not be 
allowed to live in hostels oi “ attached messes It is expected that their university 
training has been sufficient to make them responsible and self-reliant young men. 
They must make their own residential arrangements which might afterwards be reoog- 
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Bobooah, Jnanadabhibam. 

I beg to refer you to my previous answors—particularly to question 17. 

Hostels and attached messes should be directly under the college and the college of 
oourse is under the University. The superintendent of the hostel will bo answerable to 
the University for any omission or commission. If it is a Government college he will 
thus have two masters to serve, but that will not operate inbarmoniouslv. 

Ordinarily, the principal of tho college should be the superintendent with an extra 
allowance for this work. He should reside in the hostel compound within viow of tho 
hostel. In a big oollcge the superintendent will, of course, have assistants, as he himself 
will not he in a position to supervise the whole of it personally. The assistants may be 
selected from among the profossors of the college and they should receive an adequate 
remuneration. All professors, however, may not be suited for the superintendent’s 
duties; as I have indicated, a superintendent should identify completely with the'students 
under his care. The principal, therefore, will have to use extreme caution in selecting 
his assistant superintendents. All professors may not have the necessary tact to cape 
with this work. What discipline may be good for sohool-hoys may not be good for 
college students. Tho latter should be allowed certain privileges in accordance with their 
age and status. At the same time, these privileges should not be abused—that they are 
not so abused must be one of tho main duties the principal should attend to. 

Sometimes, retired officers of note may be chosen for this post. It is well known that 
some dewans of private estates and eamindaris are retired officers of mature experience 
—these officers make good dewans or managers, so there is no reason to think why some 
of them should not make good superintendents of hostels. 

A11 hostels should have non-official visitors—men of note who are specially interested 
in matters educational. They should not only inspect the hostel every month, but should 
invite the students to their homes or meet them in the hostel socially. These meetings 
will help the students to fill in thoir leisure—but they must not be stiff and formal. Th? 
studonts must he made to talk; the visitors, on these occasions, should treat them as 
friends. Not only the visitors, but the principal and the other professors also should 
take tho best chairs in the room—they must forget for the time being that they are prin¬ 
cipals, professors, or visitors appointed by Government or the University. 

The University inspectors should make periodical inspections. 

The superintendent should see that the students take good wholesome food—cheap¬ 
ness should not bo the first consideration. Tho students are young—thoir appetites are 
good and they must got food of an easily-digestible kind. A rupee or two, even three 
or four rupees, extra a month will not ho grudged by their parents or guardians if they 
know that their children or wards are being well fed. 

The servants of the hostels should be paid for by Government or the oollege 
authorities, and not by the students themselves. 

Two meals a day is the usual rule in this country, hut ninety-nine per cent, of the 
student community like something in the morning and in the afternoon after their days’ 
work and before their evening exercises. ThiB ‘ something ’ takes the form of tea 
almost invariably, wliioh is supplemented by bread and butter, chapali, loochi 
pooree, tnohanbhog, etc. The authorities should supply these necessities also. 

There should be morning and evening roll-calls in every hostel—after the morning roll- 
call the students should (unless medioally prevented) do dumb bell or Indian club exer¬ 
cise j for this purpose, tho superintendent or one of his assistants (or aoeording fo the 
size of the hostel more than one assistant) should be present at the time to see that this. 
is done. This would make the students vigorous and ready for their day’s work. The 
monitors of each ward may also supervise this exercise—whoever supervises it, it 
should be gone through religiously everyday. 

Seat rent should be very moderate. The extra money which may be paid for seat 
rant may be utilised for food. 

Swimming is another healthy exorcise which is neglected. Every hostel should bare 
« swimming bath attached to it. Any money spent on this will be most wisely spent. 
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I have said that natation should be one of the tests for executive service. India'is fall 
of rivers, canals, and water ohannels ; one has not seldom to take recourse to a boat as 
the only mode of conveyance. A swimmer is fearless, whereas a non-swimmer trembles 
not only at the sight of such a mighty river as the Brahmaputra in July and August, but 
at an ordinary canal if he has to cross it by a country boat made of sal wood especially. 
I am not a swimmer myself, and I know the disadvantages of not being able to swim. 
2, therefore, submit respectfully that a swimming bath should be a neoessary equipment 
of a well-regulated hostel. 

- Another necessary item is a hospital in close proximity to the hostel. 

Every hostel should have conveniences for night use in the hostel in a covered 
place. If a student who has, say, a very bad cold with a temperature of 100° or so, and is 
not ill enough to be removed to the hospital, has occasion to answer calls of nature 
at night he has to expose himself to the weather and then go to the water closet. Thi3 
is not helpful for his cold to disappear. I, therefore, suggest that each hostel should be 
so built that in the event of such sicknesses the students may take advantage of such a 
place of convenience at night through a covered way in a covered place. This, I think, 
to be-one of the most necessary wants in a hostel. 

A hostel should be divided into wards, and each ward should not have more than 
fifty inmates. This ward is to have one prefect, and one under-prefect; that is to say, 
two of the most senior students should look after the discipline, etc., of that ward. 

There should be single-seated rooms only so that when students study they arc not 
disturbed. However well managed a hostel may be, if three or four students livo toge¬ 
ther in one room they are bound to talk—and, if one of them happens to be studying or is 
studiously inclined, he sulfers. It is not expected that the superintendent will be twenty- 
four hours with the students to see what they are doing, whether they are reading or 
talking. Single seated rooniB arc, therefore, necessary. Each ward of this size should 
have a place of convenience for the night. 

In order that the students may learn how to manage a household every studont should 
be made, by turns, to go to tho bazar for the daily provisions along with the servants. 
The messing arrangements should be made by the students themselves. A mess com¬ 
mittee should be formed every mouth to manage tho messing and one of the committee 
must go with tho servants to the bazar. If possible, one at least of these members should 
be a Brahmin in a Hindu hostel so that he may pay surprise visits to the kitchen to see 
what the cook and his mates are doing. ThiB is necessary. All kitchens in the college 
compound should be made/iy-proo/, and so also the dining-halls. The fly-proofing of a 
kitchen will not cost much—and it is most necessary. The hostel superintendents also 
should have fly-proof kitchens. The surroundings of a college must be sanitary ; healthy 
from all points of view. Mens Sana in corpore sano should be the guiding principle. 

In a school hostel an elderly matron may be necessary to look after little hoys, but 
that will not be practicable in a college hostel. 

The medical superintendent should be a well-qualified doctor who iu a large town like 
Calcutta should live near the hostel. He must visit the hostel daily and he should be 
given an adequate remuneration, in a large hostel there should be more than one 
medical superintendent. He must supervise the dieting arrangements—if necessary, he 
should taste the food and pay surprise visits to the kitchen, having due regard to our 
Indian religious scruples; he must see to the drainage, etc., of the college, hostel, and 
Its compound. He must see that everything round and about the hostel is sanitary. 

The superintendent and the iredical superintendent must work in harmony to see 
that sanitary and hygienic methods are followed in the hostel. If the medical superin¬ 
tendent is a Government officer he should be under his department and if he is a private 
practitioner he should be under the governing body of the college, and not solely under 
the principal. . ^ 

It would be desirable to have a reading-room attaohed to the hostel—I always assume 
that the college to which the hostel is attached has a proper reading-room or rooms. 
Thee books contained in this room should be books of travel, history, fiction by recog- 
jBfsed writers, etc, 
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I do not think that the hostel reading-room should oontain text-books. There should 
be suitable arrangements for games (indoor) in the hostel. Outdoor games, of course, 
there must he. A student is supposed to buy his own text-books—if he is not able to do 
so he may borrow thorn from the library attached to the college. 

There should be definite hours for study. 

There should be no tutorial assistance in the hostel. It is not necessary—if a student 
so desires he may easily walk over to one of the several assistant superintendents who, 
I am sure, would help him over his difficulty. 

The hostel or hostels attached to a college should have the capacity to board and lodge 
almost as many students as the college has seating arrangements for. That is, if there are 
200 students in a college, the hostel should be also able to accommodate 200 students 
It may be that the majority of students, or all the students, have no other place to live 
in in the college town. No student should l>e refused admission to a hostel simply because 
there is no room in the hostel. There should be no maximum in this matter. 

Stringent university rules with regard to admissions to schools have told very heavily 
on many a student. A student is driven from pillar to post— both in schools and colleges 
—when he seeks admission. Education should not be denied—the poi-tals of the Temple 
of Education should be open to all. A few people in Assam have started schools (pri¬ 
vate) but they are like little drops. We could do with more schools. India is a large 
country; there should be plenty qf accommodation for us all. 

To ensure proper management, a college having more than 200 Btudente should have 
additional hostels which will exist entirely independently of each other, but will be under 
the principal. Two hundred students to each hostel—more than 200, additional hostels 
under the college—this should be the rule. The principal will be the head of all the hostels, 
and he will be assisted by his staff and non-official visitors—if there are no non-official 
visitors forthcoming official visitors will most gladly help, I am sure. Above all, let the 
students feel that though they are in a hostel they are not away from a home. Let them 
have all the home comforts, and those who have no home comforts at home let them feel 
what home comforts are like. The superintendent by identifying himself with his wards 
should help them to feel that they are at home. ‘ Sympathy ’ should be the underly¬ 
ing element in the superintendent’s actions. 

In the hospital or sick-wards first class sanitary arrangements must prevail. 


Bose, B. C. 

I wish to make only the following suggestions:— 

(а) The hostels and ‘ attachod messes ’ should be directly controlled by the colleges, 

and through them by the University. 

(б) The superintendent should be given an important and dignified status, enabling 

him to command respect and oxert a healthy influence, as his function will 
be to oontrol the students and regulate their modeoflife. It would be desirabe 
to induoe a senior professor, possessing a warm heart and noble character, 
to work also as the superintendent; the moral effect would be invaluable. 
But he should have good as ustants to look to matters of detail concerning 
dinners, obedience to rules, etc. 

(c) The management should be greatly left to the boarders, but under the effective 
guidance and control of the superintendent. 


Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

Please see my answer to question 5. 

(d,) Each student should be supplied with the necessary furniture only, which should 
include a bedstead, a table, a chair, a book-shelf, and a wall peg supplied by 
the hostel authorities oa a small monthly charge from the student. He should 
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furnish himself with a trunk to keep his cloth® and money, and bedding, consisting 
of a mattress, a pillow, four pillow-cases, four bed sheets, a mosquito curtain, and 
a sufficient number of dhotis, shirts, coats, and socks to enable him to put on clean 
clothes at all times. The rooms should be furnished with electrio installation 
for lights only, but I would not reoommend fans. The arrangement of lights 
should be such as not to injure the eyesight. The dining-rooms should be large, 
well.lighted and well-ventilated ; their windows should be protected with fine game 
wire or chicks to prevent the access of flies. Whenever possible, all the boarders 
in a hostel should be made to take their breakfast and dinner together at a fixed 
hour, and the practice of taking food in the bed-rooms or in the kitchens or at 
different times should be discountenanced on grounds of cleanliness, conveni¬ 
ence, discipline, and also to prevent deterioration of food by keeping. 

The kitchen should also be fairly large, well-lighted and well-ventilated and proper 
arrangements should be mode for the escape of smoke. This is one great defect 
noticed in most messes in Calcutta. For about an hour in the morning, and 
-also in the evening, the boarders suffer acutely from the diffusion of smoke through¬ 
out the house on aocount of the defective cook-room arrangements. Wherever 
possible, the cook-room should be on the topmost story of the house and at a 
respectable distance from latrines and urinals. The windows should be guarded 
by wire netting or chicks, and nd^refuae matter should be allowed to collect in 
the room even for a short time. • It would be convenient if the dining-room were 
situated close to the cook-room. 

A good room, with sufficient accommodation for two sick boarders and two atten¬ 
dants. at one side of the house should be kept apart us a hospital room for the 
treatment of sick boarders. It should have a separate convenient privy arrange¬ 
ment, and should be furnished with plain and simple furniture for the conveni¬ 
ence of the patient and the attendant. This room should never be used by healthy 
boarders. All infectious cases should be removed to hospital, under medical 
advice, ns early as possible. Each collegiate hostel should have a medical atten¬ 
dant who should visit it at least once daily. It should be open to the boarders to 
be treated by the medical men of their own choice, provided they are called in 
consultation with the regular medical attendant. 

Each hostel may have its own small library of usoful and entertaining books 
and journals, both English and vernacular. Wherever possible, arrangements 
may be made for a common room for meetings of debating clubs, lectures, and 
social gatherings in each hostel. 

(e) It would depend upon the number of boarders. The superficial area for each boarder 
in the bed-room should not be less than 100 square feet, and there should be 
some open space on all sides of the house. 

(/) It is very desirable that, wherever possible, the students should be provided with 
tutorial assistance, the cost of such instruction to be met by the students them¬ 
selves. 


Bose, G. C. 


My views with regard to the organisation of residential arrangements for 
students will be found summarised in a paragraph of the annual repeat on the 
Daulatpar College which I was deputed to inspect in 1918, 


Bose, Miss Mbinalini. 


See my answer to question 17. 

(a) These institutions should be under the control of the University and should be 
inspected fpom time to time by the controlling agency. 
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Bottomley, J. M. 

Messes and lodgings should be abolished. The maintenance of proper control 
orer them by the college is almost impossible, while they are too small communities for the 
oiric virtues to thrive in them. For the same reason I advocate large hostels. To main¬ 
tain control of a hostel containing, say 200 students, there should be at least three resident 
members of the college staff. 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

The essence of the residential system is that the students should live under the 
eyes of' and in close touch with, the teacherB, forming, as it were, members of the 
same household. This is possible only in denominational institutions. The arrange¬ 
ments for the residence and messing of the students should be such as they have 
in their homes and should not be in a more costly or fashionable style. Subject to 
the supervision of the teacher the work of management should be left to the students 
as much as possible. The complete success of the residential system would require 
some sort of healthy and productive manual work such as gardening or agriculture. 

(u) Absolute control of these institutions should be left to the colleges concerned. 

(b) The supervision must be done by the principal himself, with the assistance 

of the members of the teaching staff: for purposes of close supervision 
the hostel may be divided into blocks, each being under the charge of 
some member of the staff. It is the moral influence of the teacher which 
alone can maintain proper discipline among the students, and superin¬ 
tendence by one who is not a teacher is positively harmful. 

(c) Control and supervision will bo exorcised by the teacher and the work of 

management is to bo dono by the students themselves. 

(cl) Provision for treatment of illness is to he made by the college; library 
facilities, etc., may be had from the college itself. The equipment should 
be as plain as possible and, in no case, in a style higher than what the 
student has at home. 

(e) A block under the charge of a single teacher should not contain more than 
fifty inmates. 

(J) Tutorial assistance may be given by the resident teachers. 


Chakravarti, Chintaharan. 

The hostels and ‘ attached messes ’ should be under the direct control of the 
institution concerned. The students of different institutions should not be allowed to 
put up in the same hostel or mess. The hostels and messes should be open to inspec¬ 
tion, like tho educational Institutions to which they belong. The superintendent should 
be wholly responsible for the internal management of the hostel or mes#, in accordance 
with the rules framed by the head of tho institution, and try to observe, as far as practi¬ 
cable, the manners and customs of the community to which the boarders belong. 

The dining-room should bo separate from the kitchen, and two or three small kitchens 
and dining-rooms are proferable to one big kitchen and a large dining-hall. 

Every hostel or mess should have a medical attendant and, if possible, a small stock 
of medicines that are often required. A room may be set apart for the sick, for whom the 
superintendent should make special arrangements about diet and nursing. A small 
library should be provided, suitable books being seleoted by the superintendent. He 
should, with the help of one or two monitors, arrange for the issue and return of books. 

Instead of one large hostel there should be two or more small hostels. There is no 
harm if these hostels were established near one another in the same compound ; but each 
hostel must have separate kitchen and dining-room arrangements under the manage- 
meat of a separate resident superintendent. Such arrangements would ensure better 
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discipline, and greater cleanliness in the preparation and supply of food. The maxi¬ 
mum number of boarders in a hostel should be 25. 

(a) Hostels and attached messes are an integral part of the colleges and as such, they 
should be directly under the control of the principal. Nothing should impait 
his authority over the management and administration of the hostel or hostels 
attached to his college. The University should only prescribe certain general 
rules and interfere as little as possible with the principal's arrangements. 

. ( b ) Subject to the principal's approval, the superintendent, who stands in the place 
of the guardian of the boarders, should have full power and opportunity to 
supervise, guide, and control them. He should be an aged, experienced, and well 
paid member of the college staff. The influence of his character and personality 
should be considered at the time of his appointment. No boarder should be 
sent up for any examination unless the principal is satisfied from the superin¬ 
tendent’s report as to the boarder’s good conduct during his stay in the hostel or 
mess attached to the college. 

(c) The internal management should bo in the hands of the superintendent and his 
assistants. He should have absolute control over the menial staff. The latter 
should be paid by the college, and not by the boarders. The principal and 
his staff should visit the hostel or mess every week as a part of their regular 
duties. Their visits should not be merely formal and should give the boarders 
an opportunity to come into closer contact with them. The inspector of messes 
should pay frequent visits and send a copy of his inspection report to the 
principal for his information. 

(rf) (i) Iron bedsteads should bo used, instead of wooden ones, in the hostels and messes, 

(ii) Rooms should not be more than two-seated as a rule. 

(iii) An isolated room should be specially reserved for the treatment of illness. During 

the prevalence of an epidemic, e.g., smallpox, the University should provide for 
the treatment of its students in a oentral nursing home. 

(iv) A small library and a prayer room should be provided in each hostel. It is desir¬ 

able that the boarders should have weekly meetings for discussing social 
and literary topics, under the supervision of the superintendent. 

(e) The number of boarders in the hostel should ordinarily be 40 and 30 for the college 
and school, respectively. 

(/) The provision of tutorial assistance is desirable, if it is possible. It should not 
be made a part of the superintendent’s regular work in the hostel. 


Chattebjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 

I have already said that I would compel all students, unless they live with parents 
or very near relations within a reasonable distance of the college or university ‘ depart¬ 
ment’, to reside in a college or department hosteL I would have no ' attached messes ’ 
nor hostels open to students of different colleges. I would have some of the teachers of the 
college living in the hostel and sharing its common life. I do not believe in superintend¬ 
ents unconnected with college work of some sort. At the head of the college teachers 
living in the hostel there should be a dean, who will have disciplinary powers similar to 
those of the dean of a Cambridge college. The dean will be subordinate to the principal 
or master of the college. The business aspect of the hostel will be managed by a mem¬ 
ber of the college staff, who may be oalled bursar, and who will hat e stewards under him. 

'$ 0 p Chattebjee, Bai Lalitmohan, Bahadur. 

Students not living with their parents or bond fitk guardians should live in college 
hostels. No other kind oi residence should be allowed. 

(«) The University should leave the hostels to be organised and managed by the 
collegee, whte% should be given a free hand- 
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(6) It is best not to define rigidly the functions or status of the resident superin¬ 
tendent. He should be under the principal and accountable to him for the 
good behaviour of the boarders. His duty will be chiefly to watch over the 
students in his charge and help thorn in all difficulties. 

(o) The management of the hostel should be in the hands of the boarders, who should 
appoint their own committees. The superintendent should advise and help. 

* The control of the University over the hostel should be exorcised through 
the principal only. Hostels should bo always open to inspection; but 
regular periodical inspections are apt to defeat their purpose. 

( (l ) The hostel should be as little like a barrack and as much like an Indian home as 
possible. 

(e) The best size for hostels is accommodation for 40 students in a separate house 
under a teacher (who should be provided with ‘ married ’ quarters). Com¬ 
fort, not luxury, should be the ideal. 

(() I think tutorial assistance should be given entirely in hostels outside the fixed 
hours of college work. 


Chatterjee, P. K. 

(а) The present' system seoms to be satisfactory. Each college should manage its 

own hostels through its superintendents : and the Students’ Residence Committee 
of the Senate should exercise general supervision from time to time. 

(б) and (e) The superintendent should, preferably, be a member of the teaching staff. 

He should be responsible for the good management of the hostel or hostels under 
him; and he should be given considerable freedom in its management, subject 
to the general supervision of a committee consisting of members of the teaching 
staff, or of tho principal. He should have some remuneration for this work. 
The principal, the members of the teaching staff, and those of the Governing 
Body of the college should, from time to time, inspect these hostels, and report 
to the committee or to the principal. 

(</) and (e) The best size for a hostel would be one accommodating either 50 or 
100 students. Each hostel should have one or two kitchens, according to 
its size, and one spacious dining-room. One or two rooms should be set apart 
for inmates who might be ill. Proper medical attendance should be provided 
for. In the mofussil, and in towns, where available, there should be recreation 
grounds attached to hostels. 

Special library facilities for hostel students are desirable, but are likely to entail 
great financial strain on the colleges concerned. 

(/) Tutorial assistance is desirable, but may not be practicable under the present finan¬ 
cial condition of most colleges. 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 

Students who cannot afford to live with parents# guardians should generally reside 
in hostels or * attached' messes of their respective colleges. Advanced students, 
however, [».e., those who belong to colleges of group (B)] may be permitted to Jive in 
lodgings approved by their own colleges. Each college will have its own hostels and 
* attached ’ messes over which it will exercise strict supervision and control, 

(a) The University should lay down certain rules with a view to securing good 
sanitary conditions in the hostels and * attached ’ messes and their proper 
supervision by the college authorities. It should also require the college 
authorities to furnish annual reports regarding the conduct of these hostels 
and messesj hut it need not directly interfere with their internal management. 

rot. xa . . r 
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ifi) The superintendent should be a member of the teaohing staff of the college. 
He should be selected for his speoial power of commanding the respect and 
confidence of the students. He will be responsible for the supervision of health 
* and morals, and also for maintenance of discipline, among the students placed 
under his oare. His influence, therefore, should be moral rather than coeroive. 
He should aim at the maintenance of discipline by a firm, but conciliatory 
demeanour, rather than by threat of punishment. It must never be forgotten 
by him and the college authorities that one main object of collegiate education 
is to develops among young men an ardent love of oivio virtues so ns to fit 
them to be free citizens of a free commonwealth. 

(c) The hostels will accommodate a much larger number of students them the 4 at¬ 
tached ’ messes. They will, therefore, have to be placed under the oontrol of a 
resident superintendent. But members of the teaching staff will not usually 
like to live with the students in the same building unless their privacy is assur¬ 
ed by the provision of suitable family quarters. Every superintendent will 
have to be assisted by a permanent assistant superintendent, who need not be 
a member of tbe teaching staff of the college. He should be a man of culture 
and good breeding so that he may be at no disadvantage in his dealings with the 
members of tho hostel. It will bo his business to help the superintendent in 
every way in the performance of his duties, especially in connection with 
routine work. 

Senior students in hostels may, with profit, be appointed monitors to help the superin¬ 
tendent in the disciplinary portion of his work. Their services should be purely honorary 
as, otherwise, they will cease to command the confidence of their fellow-boarders and will 
be objects of distrust and suspicion. 

The messing in tho hostels should be left entirely to the boarders themselves. But 
it will be the duty of the superintendent, as well as of the assistant superintendent, to 
help them with their ad vice and guidance in these respects. Boarders should be encouraged 
to take their turn in the management of the hostel business. A true corporate spirit 
will thus be developed among the students residing in the hoBtels. 

(<*) Each hostel will have its own kitchen and dining-room, sufficient, to accommodate 
the entire body of its members at one time, so that, on occasion, all of them 
may take their meals together. Each hostel also should have special provi¬ 
sion for the removal of any of its members to a room specially reserved for the 
purpose in case of oontagious disease. It should also have its own library 
and a common room, where there would be newspapers and magazines of all 
sorts. Wherever possible, each hostel should have a playground of its own. 
It must also be equipped with a gymnasium. The boarders should be encourag¬ 
ed to take am active part in all outdoor sports and games and other kinds 
of physical exercise, 

fe) Hostels, as outlined above, may easily provide accommodation for about a hundred 
and fifty boarders. The superintendent will then be able to become personally 
acquainted with all the students placed under his charge. A smaller number 
will not help in the growth of that corporate spirit which is one of the objects 
of collegiate life to foster among tho students; a larger number will make 
the hostels too unwieldy. 

The ‘ attached ’ messes should* be conducted on the same lines as the hostels. But, 
** they will generally contain a smaller number of students, two or three of them may be 
placed under the charge of one superintendent. He should, however, be within easy reach 
Or nil the messes and in frequent and intimate touch with the members thereof. In no 
case should more than a hundred and fifty students be placed under the care of one 
superintendent. 

Special hostels and messes should be established for the students of the backward 
c lasses in Hind u society. It is probable that, except in Calcutta and perhaps also at 
Hacca, there will not be a sufficient number of student* of members of such classes in any 
oneeoQegeto warrant tlm formation of Bepazate messes for them in each college. In 
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that case, several colleges may start common messefl for any one of these classes. In 
many centres of learning outside Calcutta there is but one oollege. In these cases, 
separate blocks in the college hostels may be reserved for the use of such classes of stu¬ 
dents, where they would be able to make special arrangements for themselves as regards 
messing, but otherwise they would be under the direct supervision and control of the 
superintendent of the main hostel. 

AU the large colleges contain a number of Muhammadan students, for whom, therefore, 
separate hostels should be established providing good accommodation for all of them. 
They should bo managed exactly on the same system atSfci the case of the other oollege 
hostels. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

There should be separate hostels for each college. The hostels should each have 
a superintendent residing and messing with the inmates. The superintendent should be 
either a teacher in the case of schools and a professor in the case of colleges. His function 
would be generally to control and supervise the management of hostels, and to look after 
the hygiene, the moral and physical training of the inmates, and to foster and encourage 
fellow-feeling and a spirit of comradeship amongst them. 

The hostels should be accommodated in separate buildings to oontain not more than 
100 students each ; the inmates should bo divided into two groups of not more than 50, 
each under a superintendent. Each group should be further sub-divided into two or 
more groups, with a servant and cook and sufficient separate accommodation for kitohen, 
dining-room, oto., for each such group. The management should be left to the students 
themselves, one of whom will, by turn, manage the arrangement for about a week. This 
in itself will have an oducativo value. 

The hostels should be located as near to theoollegos as possible, and the oollege libraries 
and laboratories should be made accessible to the students both during tho college hours 
and in tho mornings and overlings. 

There should be separate arrangements in each college "hostel for the treatment of 
illness, and in residential colleges there ought to be a dispensary attached to the 
college, the medicines boiug supplied to tho students at cost price. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra, 

The present residential arrangements for students do not seem to me to be per¬ 
fectly satisfactory. Students from different districts of Bengal are now made to live in 
some big hostels and to partake of tho same food. But this is prejudicial to the health 
of many students, as there is a conflict of taste among students of different districts. I 
know tiro instance of a student from the Howrah district who suffered greatly from 
dyspepsia from tho excessive use of pepper corn on ,the part of his mess-maie 3 from 
Eastern Bengal. Again a superintendent who has a large number of students under him 
cannot pay particular individual attention to all the students. 

In view of those facts, ifeis desirable to have snjall ‘ attached messes ’, each consisting 
of twenty students ot most, who are residents of the samo district, and who should bo 
placed under the personal care of a teacher as their superintendent. The superintendent 
must be an able and upright teacher who can give valuable help to the students in the 
training of the body and the mind. The management of the moss should be left to the 
students themselves so far as its expenses and the selection of food-stuffs for its inmates 
are concerned. As- regards the treatment of illness, which is but occasional, it is more 
desirable to leave the matter to the personal account of tho student in question than to 
make the poor students maintain a physician all the year round. As for library facilities 
it may suffice to permit the students to make the fullest possible use of tho oollege library, 
instead of having separate libraries for so many messes. Tutorial assistance, if neeea- 
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uary, may be given by teachers who aot as superintendents of the messes. Every moss 
should afford to the students good opportunit ies for physical exercise, and should be 
equipped accordingly. The University should make sure, by means of inspection, that 
messes are so situated and managed as to ensure the moral character and 
physical health of the students. 


Ch^ttebjee, Suniti Kumar. 

Every college should have attached to itself a few big hostels, as near to each other 
as possible, so that the hostels and the college might form a group. The hostels should be 
big enough to accommodate among themselves all the students of the college. Eaoh 
hostel should have a big quadrangle to serve as a playground, and each hostel should 
have its own medical arrangements. There should bo one mess in each hostel managed 
Entirely by students, under the supervision of a resident professor ; but the hostel might 
be divided into sections and, for purposes of discipline, the best senior students in each 
section may be placed in charge. The college should try to foster a sense of esprit de 
corps, as well as of corporate life, among the boarders of a hostel and among the hostels 
themselves. Students should be encouraged to form libraries, clubs for debates, etc., and 
to organise social functions. By all these a sense of self-help and organised action might 
be engendered. It is essential that there should be no separate hostel arrangements for 
students of the well-to-do classes. 

(а) These should be controlled by the University, through the principal, who will 

place some professor in charge. 

(б) The students will manage the hostel or mess by themselves entirely. There will be 

a resident professor, who will maintain discipline and exercise general super¬ 
vision. 

(c) Control and inspection should bo left to a committee composed of the members 

of the college staff, who will act in accordance with the regulations of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

(d) Barring the provision for treatment of illness, evory arrangement (library, mess, 

etc.) should be loft to the students themselves. 

(e) Hostels of the size of the Eden Hindu Hostel should be the rule. 

(/) If the obligatory percentage of attendance at lectures, which is now very high 
(75 per cent.), be reduced, as it should be, tutorial assistance in the hostel 
will be imperatively necessary. But, under the existing system, tutorial 
assistance should be provided if a student desires it, or if the professor finds 
that he requires it. 


Chaudhuri, The Hoa’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 


Messes and lodgings ought to be under better control and inspectors ought to be 
appointed by the University for that purpose. I am in favour of a residential uni- 
versity, but I fear that the system which has been so long in force cannot now be 
modified, except by the introduction of hostels and seminaries. Residential colleges 
in the district towns are more practicable than in Calcutta. 


.. ' Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan, 

,,,» TheAoetels and attached messes in the university town should be under the 
,.gffir8ct control of the University and those in the znofussil under the college author- 
SpRea. The superintendent must be a person who, by his character and education, can 
“ command fespect from the boys under his charge, and he should look after the health 
' of the students and fheir moral and intellectual prograss. The hostel should be 
\sittt»ted in an open space having sufficient space for a playground and a gymnasium. 
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The kitchen and the dining-room must be sufficiently spacious. A dootor should be 
specially engaged for the treatment of illness in the hostel and for giving advice about 
Banitary arrangements. There must be a common room in each hostel where the 
students should meet every day at a particular hour to read newspapers and period¬ 
icals and for free interchange of thought. Tutorial assistance in a hostel may be pos¬ 
sible if there are two resident superintendents—one to supervise the hostel and the 
other to give some tutorial assistance to the boys. The head of the institution, at 
least, should live in the compound or very close to it. 


Chaudhttbi, Hem Chandra Ray. 

(a) Hostels and mosses should be under the direct control of the president or the 

principal of the institution to which they are attached. This control should 
be exercised through superintendents chosen by the boarders from among 
their professors and prefects elected by the boarders from among themselves. 
The University should have powers of inspection. 

(b) and (c) The superintendent should distribute seats, maintain discipline, and 

call the rolls. Ho should not interfere with kitchen and dining-room arrange 
monts ; inspectors should be, as a rule, senators, principals, or profossors. 

(d) Messing arrangements should be entirely in the hands of the students. There 

should bo in every hostel or mess one resident medical officer for the treatment 
of illness. 

Every hostel or mess should bo provided with a common room and a library. 

(e) A hostel should not consist of more than 60 boarders. 

(/) No; unless the student® desire it. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Rishori Mohan. 

(а) The hostels and attached messes should bo under the control and supervision of 

the colleges. The University should have no particular concern with them be¬ 
yond the general power of supervision and control which it should continue to 
exercise over the colleges. 

(б) The superintendent should, preferably, be a tutor or junior professor, and should 

be resident in the hostel or mess. He should fill the position of guardian of the 
boarders. He should watch the moral, intellectual, and physical development 
of the boarders and teach them to be regular and simple in their habits. 

(c) The premises and sites for the hostels and messes should be selected by the college 

authority. The arrangement for food and establishment should be delegated to 
a committee of the boarders who should make propor arrangements under the 
guidance of the superintendent. _ * 

The superintendent should have full control over the students committed to his 
* care. The committee of students, with the superintendent at its head, will make 
the internal arrangements, subject to the control of the college authority. 

The governing body of the college should appoint a committee for the supervision 
of the hostels and messes. One or more of the committee should inspect the 
hostels and messes as often as possible and give suggestions to the superintend¬ 
ents about the improvement of the institutions, and submit periodical reports 
to the governing body. The work pi inspection should not be undertaken by 
the University, but the university iiapectors should consider the arrangements 
made for the residence of students generally at the time of their inspection. 

(d) The superintendent should consider the kitchen and dining arrangements. Neces¬ 

sary arrangements for physical exercise within the premises is indispensably 
necessary. A qualified medical man should be appointed who will daily visit tbs 
hostels. A separate room should be set apart for patients. Each oollege 
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should keep a dispensary which should supply medicine to its students at a 
common rate. Boarders should have ire© access to the college library and 
reading-rooms. There should be arrangements for religious instruction as 
far as practicable. 

{«) The best size for a hostel is one which can accommodate sixty boarders. 

(/) It is desirable, but it is not financially practicable, for the college. The superin¬ 
tendent should watch the progress of the boarders and if, in individual cases, he 
thinks tutorial assistance nooesaary ho should advise the guardians accordingly. 

Chaudhuey, The Hon’ble Babu Bkojendha Ejshoke Roy. 

Students should, as far as possible, bo allowed to live in their homos under natural 
guardians, but where they have to live in boarding-houses or hostels they should always 
live under a residential superintendent, who should be very carefully selected, should, 
preferably, be a teacher of the institution, and must be a man full of sympathy and 
patience, with no heterodox leanings. The position of the superintendent should, as 
stated before, be, as far as possible, that of a natural guardian, with almost the same 
rights and responsibilities. The boarding-house and superintendent should also b© 
under the general control of the University, or boards of professors, or boards of well- 
selected prominent individuals, who should be invited and requested to undertake such 
duties. 

Whether in big hostels or boarding-houses, there should be separate cooking arrange¬ 
ments for a limited number of boys, not more than 20 or 25 being put together. The 
management should rest with the students themselves, under the general supervision 
of the superintendent. The equipment should be simple and inexpensive. 

As far as possible, boys of different castes should be placed in different messes, with 
separate cooking arrangements. At leust, there must be separate dining-rooms for 
different castes. 

Students nearly related to ono another should be provided with accommodation in 
the same lodging, and, as far as possible, in the same room, although they may belong 
to different institutions or although one may be a student of a secondary school. 

Library facilities may be provided in big hostels but, in doing so, we muBt not make 
living in boarding-houses expensive, for libraries, after all, very often prove ornamental 
things even in our colleges and schools and are at times a Bource of destruction. 

As to tutorial arrangements in boarding-houses this is very necessary, but it is 
equally necessary to make them inexpensive, in most cases, in a poor country like 
ours. The senior students in messes and boarding-houses should, under proper safe¬ 
guards, be made to spend, Bay, an hour's time daily in helping a junior student or 
some juniors in his, or their, studies. This will tend to generate in seniors affection 
and sympathy for their juniors and a sense of respect in juniors towards their seniors— 
so essential for the natural growth of ideas of discipline and comradeship in corporate 

life. 

* 


„ Chotjdhury, Rai Yatindea Nath. 

My suggestions regarding the organisation of residential arrangements for students 
are already given. Those living with their parents and natural guardians should not be 
disturbed, but those who live in licensed hostels should be under the Bpecial care of 
superintendents appointed by the authorities of the respective colleges. The Uni-- 
Veraity should appoint a visitors’ board, consisting of the fellows, with a suitable 
percentage of outsiders, who are men oft influence and education, to inspect these 

coUcge.hprtels. 

IJggjiMiiig residential colleges, (he University should appoint a visitors' board from 
^igp|Pr their member*, with power to associate with them men of local influence 
«»d education, to inspect frequently those colleges and to see that proper discipline 
jf observed. Thsse ooueges being their own, in a special sense, the University would be 
gitfmately responsible for the good conduct of those students who. are taught In the 
university colleges. - ■ 4 
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Choudiurt, Rai Yates DBA Nash — canid .— Ceouan, Rev. Father F.— Cunningham, 
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The finan cial aspect of the question under discussion need not«trouble us because 
students will pay for their meBs and board and, further, because Government, the 
University, ahd the oollege authorities will have to contribute to the funds of these 
hostels. By suitable economic management and by dispensing with unnecessary 
luxuries I think this system would not be impracticable even from a financial point 
of view. 


Crohan, Rev. Father F. 

The existing university regulations in regard to hostels, etc., are, if kept to, very 
satisfactory. 

(i) I would suggest that the resident superintendent should be a professor or demons¬ 
trator or tutor of the cpllege who has already gained the good-will of the students. 

( c) In this connection I would ask leave to quote here a paragraph from my annual 
report of 1917 i— 

“ The hostel for our Indian students at 2,19,11, Lower Circular Road, was formally 
opened this year, and, from the very outset, every seat was filled. The accom¬ 
modation provided is for 60 students only, and we much regret that the 
University did not see its way to accord us a mote substantial share in the 
grant allotted for hostels, so as to allow of a larger building. The demand in 
our case far exceeds the supply. St. Xaviers does not enjoy the advantage 
possessor! by the other colleges more centrally placed in the north ot Calcutta, 
of having a number of licensed messes in close proximity ,- and, as the propor¬ 
tion of students coming to us from distant localities annually increases, it seems 
reasonable to expect that the one hostel attached to the college should be such 
as to offer accommodation to a fairly large percentage.” 

This applies to all similar cases. 

(/) As tutorial assistance is already given in the college to all the students, the hostel 
residents could form literary, scientific, and dramatic clubs, under the guidanoe 
of the college professors. They should also be obliged to speak English. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

Not more than 40 students should be under the care of a single superintendent, 
the superintendent being provided with family quarters in oovered connection with the 
hostel and a study in the hostel building. 


Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Rat, Baikuntha Chandra. > 

(а) The University will lay down general principles and colleges will make rules 

according to special conditions. 

(б) A special service may be created by the University for the supervision of the work 

of hostels, and the superintendents of hostels will belong to thiaservioe. There 
should be a graded soale of pay and a provision for pension. Each superintend¬ 
ent should be provided with family quarters in the hostel in his charge. The 
superintendent must be a man of excellent character, having genuine faith in 
the religion he professes, conversant with religious books, and sympathetic in his 
behaviour. IBs rank will be that of a member of the teaching staff. He, 
from time to time, will have talks with students on religious topi os and the stu¬ 
dents of each class may have one period set apart on the time table for a abort 
discourse on any approved religious book. 
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Das, Bhu&ak Chaitdba and Ray, Baixuktha Nath— contd .— Das Gupta, Kabcka 
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<c) A superintendent ■will have in his charge not more than 50 boarders The mossing 
arrangements in a hostel will be managed by students. Twenty-five students will 
form a messing section. » 

(d), («) and (/). Fifty students should live in one hostel. A hostel should have family 
quarters for one superintendent, one tutor, one clerk, thirteen four-seated 
rooms (for 50 students), two kitchens, i wo dining-rooms, two store rooms, one 
library, one siok-room, and one common room. 

There should be one attending physioian for four such hostels. 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta. 

I have no definite knowledge of the modem hostel system in Calcutta for college 
boys. It is certainly desirable for hostels attached to schools to have separate kitohen 
and hostel arrangements for different castes, classified as touohablea and non-touohables ; 
provision for treatment of illness should be made by reserving a room or two, with a cer¬ 
tain number of bods for segregation of serious cases. It is also necessary to keep a suffi¬ 
cient stock of medicine in the hostel compound or near by in charge of a competent 
medioal authority who should ordinarily be an assistant surgeon. This arrangement 
has worked well in Gauhati, especially as medical aid is given here free of cost. 

Accommodation should be so far limited that a boarder may get at least 600 cubic 
feet of air space. 

In a school hostel boys in the lower classes do sometimes get a sort of help from boys 
in the higher classes, but it is not enough. Tutorial assistance is certainly needful towards 
the use of a decent library which should be added to each hostel. 


De, Har Mohun. 

(b) The superintendent should be chosen by vote from among the candidates of the 
i staff. When the proper man is got, he should be allowed the maximum of 
freedom with regard to the management and control of the hostel under him, 
His remuneration ought to be handsomo so as to attract a qualified man. 


De, Satischandra, 

(а) The existing relations are good. 

(б) The superintendent should be a professor or leoturer. 

<c) The existing arrangements are good. 

(«f) and (e) Hostels similar to those in the compound of the Dacca College should be 
constructed. 1 am for small hostels, each accommodating 25 boarders and 
one superintendent, because only in such small hostels can individual attention 
be paid to boarders. 

(J) This is desirable, but seems to be financially impracticable. 


Det, Baroda Prosaud. 

In regard to hoeteb and “ attached messes 

4o) They should be tinder the direct control of the University, and the college author¬ 
ities should co-operate and have immediate charge, 
lb) The superintendent should generally be an elderly professor of the college, and 
' ' his status a£d functions should be like those of a natural guardian, • 

(c) There shod*! he a set of rules regarding the management, oantrol, and inspection 
' of hoabrfs. TSieee are matters of detail. 
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(d) Hostels should be properly ©quipped and should have all facilities according as 

funds are available. 

(e) A hostel should be a well ventilated, commodious building. 

(!) It would certainly add to the usefulness of a hostel if tutorial assistance is pro¬ 
vided, but it means money. f 


Dkt, N. N. 

This question ha® been partly answered in my answer to question 17. 

8tudents of different colleges should be allowed to club together to live in a mess, 
under the control of the principal of one of the colleges, a professor or a tutor of 
such a College being the superintendent. One, advantage of this method iB that 
village groups may be formed, and another is that brothers or cousins reading in 
different colleges may live under one roof, forming family groups as it were. 

Big hostels are not at all convenient both for the students and the superintendent, 
and my idea is that sixty ought to be the limit for one building under one superin¬ 
tendent. 

The hostels, messes, and attached messes should be under the full control of the 
colleges. 

The superintendent should be a man of the status of a professor of the college, and 
he must have enthusiasm for the work and must be as much a sympathiser and well- 
wisher of the students under his charge as their parents or guardians. He will have 
absolute control over the boys in matters of discipline, and would look after the moral, 
physical, and intellectual welfare of the boys placed under his charge. 

The superintendent ought to be relieved of the duties of detailed management, 
which duties will be placed in charge of the assistant superintendent. 

All other arrangements for the hostel—equipment, kitchen, dining-room, and treat¬ 
ment of illness—should be amply provided. 

Library facilities and provision for tutorial assistance are the two items which 
cannot be taken in hand at present for financial considerations. 


Dhar, Sasindra Chandra. 


(а) The University should have nothing to do with the internal management of a 

hostel or an attached mess, which shall be under the exclusive control of the 
principal of the college. 

(б) The superintendent should have powers akin to those of the principal in matters 

of discipline, and his authority should be final. Class promotion, or the sending 
up of a candidate for university' examination, ought to depend on a good report 
from the superintendent. The superintendent should be a member of the 
teaching staff of the college. Ho should not be a young man, and should be well 
paid. Family quarters should also be provided. All the menials should be under 
his exclusive control. The superintendent should, preferably, be an Indian. 

(C) Professors of the college should often visit the hostel, whioh should be regarded as 
an integral part of the college. The principal should visit his hostel at least 
• once a week. It vb desirable that professors of the college should also take an 
aotive part with the students in games and other things. 

{d) Every hostel should have dining- and kitchen-rooms separated from the main 
building. Ample provision should also be made for games and outdoor exercises. 
There ought to be the nucleus of a small library in every hostel, and there should 

he a segregation-room for the sick. 

< M M®* more than 60, and not less than 30; otherwise, the superintendent cannot 
game into personal touch with every individual student. 



QUESTION 19, 
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(/) Any tutorial assistance should be a labour of love on the part of the superintendent 
and need not be made a eonditiou of his appointment. 

Considering tho financial stringency now, and for some time to come, it would be 
, 3 advisable to utilise any grant from the public funds towards subvention to 
attached mosses. This would bo economical. A larger number of students can 
bo housed in this manner. The attached messes should, thus, really be hostels, 
with buildingg hired for a long term. Unattached messes are an unmitigated 
nuisance and they should be abolished forthwith. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

0 

The warden of the students should be an Indian professor who can enter into 
the life of the students. It is always best to give as much self-government as possible 
to students. Each hostel should be provided with a hall to servo as a library or a general 
meeting-place, a special blook for students that arc ill, kitchens for different communities, 
etc. 


Duke, W. V. 

Messes aro distinctly dangerous and injurious to tho studonts in respect ol study, 
discipline, morals, etc. 

(e) The three-student room is not satisfactory. Four students would appear to bo 
the minimum number of students who should reside in one room. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

I have already said much about my idea of hostols in answer to othor questions. 
Of course, there must always oxist a number of hostels and attached messes for a great 
number of our boys who cannot live with their parents or other suitable guardians, but 
the hostel should never be made to displace the teinpie of the family. The hostel should 
be a tutorial hall attached to the ooliege, under the control of a man or men who can, 
and do, act as tutors, and the management should be left to the boys themselves. The 
size should nfiver be too big and about 60 should be the maximum number of students 
in any hostel. Each student will contribute a rupee for tuition, and the existing ooliege 
tutors will be asked to be the hostel superintendents, 30 to 60 studonts should be under 
the control of one tutor in one hostel. 


Dun: a, Peomode Chandra. 

The superintendents of the hostels should be good professors, preferably senior in age) 
so the salary must be made attractive. 

(c) Each hostel should not contain more than three messes, with 20 students in each 

mess. 

(d) Each mess of 20 students should get a kitchen, etc. There should be a reference 
, library in the hostel (60 students). Senior students might coaoh junior students 

grafts or for a small remuneration. 


Fawcus, GK E. 

* *' ‘l. , V L r 

I have already stated that I think that hostels should be designed far not mam 
Hnn fiO boarders. Xho type-plan for • hostel for £0 boarders in Ms province provides 
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for a main building, which forms three sides of a quadrangle, the front being enclosed 
by a railing. The students sleep and do tbeir work in large dormitories and they 
have also a common room. Behind the main quadrangle are two smaller ones, one of 
which contains the kitohens, store-rooms, and a night latrine, while the other contains 
the superintendent’s lanana quarters. Bihari students eeern to prefer to eat their 
food in the rooms in which it is cooked, so separate dining-rooms are not provided. 
Each hostel has a segregation ward at some distance from it. The superintendent is 
responsible for seeing that the boarders observe the proscribed routine and do not 
leave the hostel at night. He supervises the arrangements for their food and helpB 
them in their work. If he is not the head master, the latter exercises a general 
supervision over his work. This type of hostel appears to be satisfactory. The hostel 
being designed so that it can be locked up at night csbcs of breaking bounds are rare, 
while the provision of eanana quarters for the superintendent in connection with (he 
hostel not only tends to make the supervision closer, but is popular with the superin¬ 
tendents and, thus, renders it possible to obtain good men for the work. These hostelB 
for 50 students, with superintendent’s quarters, cost about Es. 30,000. 


Ganguli, Surendra Mohan. 

I do not wish to enter into the details of a sehomo ; but it may be said that, in any 
kind of residential arrangement, strict discipline of a mechanical typo, without the loving 
guidance as that of a parent or a brother, will produce very little good. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

As a hostel-builder, I cannot but feel disappointment on the whole with what I 
have seen of hostels in various Indian university cities. The present industrial and 
bureaucratic formB of society appear to me far too often to infect them with elements 
recalling the defects of the factory, the barrack, and even the prison, and with too 
little of the respective merits of these production, discipline, and health. I believe, 
since I have so long experimentally found, that it is through the freedom, the self- 
government, yet the self-discipline, of the students that satisfactory results can alone 
be obtained; and I look at those who would establish hostels as “ a means of control ” 
and as a measure against “unrest”, and who thus cannot but over-regulate, with 
more than mere distrust. 

(a), (b), (c), (d), (c), and (/) Time does nor permit my entering into these many 
points; but, if opportunity arise, I shall be happy to state my experience and 
conclusions (from my home experiences especially) in conversation, or under 
examination, if desired. 


Ghosa, PratapoAndra, 


(a) As regards ‘ hostels ’, etc., they should be subordinate to the University. 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 


Law hostels should be abolished. The maximuni number of boarders in a hostel 
should be between 30 and 40. 

A university servioe of superintendents of hostels should be instituted, recruitment 
to the service being made, ohiefly on the basis of personal character. Men of a missionary 
type, self-sacrificing and thoroughly acquainted with the sacred soriptures of the country, 
” be gives preference. European missionaries may also be taken if they are 
ghly familiar with the vernaculars. The superintendents will haw fondly 






Ghose, Sir Rash BsHARY—coafd.— Ghosh, Bxhal Chahdba— Ghosh, Devapbasajd— 
Ghosh, Rai Habi Nath, Bahadur. 

quarters provided for them in the hostels, and they will supplement the secular teaching 
given in the college by moral and religious instruction. They may also provide tutorial 
assistance to the students outside college hours. Government will be oxpected to liber¬ 
ally provide funds to make the scheme a success. 

The hostels will be attached to the colleges .under the supervision of the University, 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

The question of residence is best mot by increasing the number of colleges in the 
mofussil and expanding the colleges already there. This will remove the congestion in 
Calcutta colleges and, at the same time, improve the condition of rural areas by arresting 
emigration therefrom. Opening new colleges in Oossipore, Howrah, and Entally, with 
hostels and messes, will also remove the congestion. 

Ja) Hostels, messes, and lodgings should be managed by the colleges, but inspected 
by the University. 

(6) The superintendent should be a member of the college staff, assisted by a clerk 
or senior student for every fifty boarders. In a mess or lodgings, however, 
any respectable person—such as a laboratory assistant or a clerk in the college 
office—might do the duties of suporint endent. 

(e) The best size for hostels would be 100—50 for the intermediate and 50 for the 
B. A. students—but a maximum of 200 may be allowed. 

(d) The kitchen and dining-room arrangements should be looked after by a lady. 
There should be a reading-room and a small library, and two sick rooms, with 
the usual fittings, for two patients in each. Every hostel for 100 students 
should have a medical attendant attending daily. 


Ghosh, Devatbasad. 

Hie principle of having attached messes and hostels and licensed messes is quite a 
good principle. Some sort of supervision is exercised over the students, and their 
health and comfort are, presumably, better looked after. But the arrangement ought 
to be on a much more extensive scale than at present—in fact, it ought to bo such that’ 
all the students of each college can be accommodated. And, until either the University 
or the colleges are able to provide this, students ought to be allowed to start messes 
on their own account and permitted to reside in them. 

The main thing that ought to be borne in mind when attached hostels and messes 
are started should be this, that the expenses that the boarders there have to bear are 
not prohibitive. I know from personal experience that seat-rents in messes started by 
students themselves are sometimes as low as Rs. 8-8, Rs. S, and even Rs. 2-8 per 
month, while seats of the same type on the ground floor in college attached messes 
and hostels are all Rs. 6 per month and on top floors not less than Rb. 6 . The un¬ 
mistakable tendency now-a-days has been the gradual raising of rent charges in college 
hostels. In view of the widespread poverty of our people this thing is distinctly 
reprehensible. 

No sort of restrictions ought to be imposed upon graduates; all such restrictions 
as to residence should be confined to under-graduates; for the graduates are sufficiently 
well-advanced in intellect and have developed sufficient sense of responsibility to be 
trusted to look after themselves. 


Ghosh, Eai Habi Nath, Bahadur. 

la) They are to be, as far as possible, individual academic messes, the overflow bring 
aoneuunn dttted in cosmopolitan meases, and they are to be all under the University 
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inspectors of boarding bouses. The college authorities should select their own 
superintendents, who are to bo appointed by the University, and superintendents 
are to have qualifications in practical sanitation and drill. 

(6) The superintendents "are to have a graded service; three special remunerations 
to be founded for good management and sanitation. 

(e) Local control by a resident superintendent and monitors, selected from among 
the student^ to help the superintendent; superintendents to instil ideas of dis¬ 
cipline; there are to be Saturday afternoon drills by the superintendent. Five 
inspections a year, distributed over the working months at intervals of about 
two months, besides special surprise visits by the inspectors. 

(d) One table of a half-secretariat pattern, a chair, a table, and a lamp with a topshade, 

to cut off the rays hitting the eyes directly. Kitchen and dining-room arrange¬ 
ments are to be always on the top floor. The cooks and servants who are to be 
appointed must be passed by the doctor as to their health, and they are to be 
well paid. They are to be trained by the superintendents in observing cleanliness 
and sanitation. A room to be set apart for the treatment of the sick. Doctors 
appointed for hostels. 

(e) Accommodation for 50 in one administrative block, with one common room. There 

may bo several such blocks in one large building. 

(/) Arrangements for regular tutorial assistance impossible for college-going folk. But 
approved tutors may be allowed to such students as specially need them on their 
own account. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

I have the following suggestions to make regarding the residential arrangements for 
students :— 

(i) Hostels should be made small in size, each accommodating about 30 students. 

(ii) For the proper supervision of hostels a special university service of superinten¬ 

dents should be created. The service should include men of some academical 
distinction, and of high character, who arc prepared to devote their lives to 
the welfare of the students. If they are Europeans they should be mission¬ 
aries, and should possess a competent knowledge of the vernaculars, so as 
to be able to converse freely with the students in their mother-tongue. If 
they are Indians they should have sufficient knowledge of either the Hindu 
or the Muslim sacred writings, so as to be able to converse freely with the 
students about the moral and religious ideals of their race. I do not think 
there will be any difficulty in creating a service oomposed mainly of Indians— 
Hindus as well as Muslims—inspired by high moral and religious ideas. 


Gilchrist, R. N, 

I think that a scheme should be evolved placing all residential arrangements in 
charge of colleges, with a central committee in the University, 

(e) I think 40 a reasonable number for eaoh hostel. 

(/) Tutorial assistance should be left entirely to the oolleges. 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhtjsan. 

(a) Students not living with their parents, or approved guardians, should be made to 
live in hostels or “ attached messes Each college must have its own hostel or 
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attached messes; and these hostels or messes should be directly under the 
control of their own colleges and indirectly under the control of the University. 

(b) And the hostels or attached messes must be placed under superintendents who 

should belong to the staff of the respective colleges, should be experienced, able 
and responsible offioers who, by their scholarship and faroe of character, can com¬ 
mand the respect of the students placed under their care. The duty of these 
superintendents will be to look after the moral and physical well-being of the 
students, to enforce discipline, and to create a well-regulated habit of study 
among the students, and to sec that a sober, simple, and honest mode of 
living prevails among the boarders. 

In order that they may be able to enforce discipline they should be empowered 
to impose fines upon, to rusticate, or to expel refractory students according to 
the nature of their offence. 

(c) In order that the superintendents of hostels may effectively supervise, control, and 

manage the hostels in their charge they should be assisted in their work by a 
graduate of some years' standing in each hostel. 

(d) In a hostel thero should bo arrangements for providing each boarder with a bed, 

a small table or desk, a chair or sitting stool, a book-Fsholf, and a rack for clotke% 
There should be arrangements for light also. A kitchen, with a dining-room 
outside the hostel buildings, must be provided for each hostel, with quarters for 
the servants. Social rules and customs must bo observed in mossing. The 
management of dining arrangements will be looked after by the boarders J,hom- 
selves, who will have to submit monthly accounts to tho superintendents. Medi¬ 
cal help should be given gratis. There should be a sick-room and a segrega¬ 
tion ward for infectious or contagious diseases in each hostel. The boarders 
will have a common room equipped with a small, but useful, library. 

(e) A hostel should uot be very large. It should be commodious enough to accom¬ 

modate 40 or 50 students. To put together a large number of students in a 
hostel interferes with effective supervision and control. It is not possible for 
a superintendent, be his abilities ever so great, to know fully tho doings, and 
watch the movements, of a very large number of youths placed under bis care. 

(/) It is, no doubt, desirable that tutorial assistance is provided for the boarders of a 
hostel; hut there are difficulties in the way, for it is not possible for the super¬ 
intendent of a hostel to render tutorial assistance to each and every boarder of 
the hostel in every subject of his study. To do this the services of many compe¬ 
tent persons will be required, which means considerable expense. 


Goswamy, Haridas. 

(a) Hostels should be so organised as to become integral parts of the college, not de¬ 
tached institutions between which and the college there is no connection, save 
and except that the lodgers all, or mostly, belong to the same college and that, in 
. most cases, an assistant of the college, not a professor, lives a life of isolation in 
the same premises. The hostel and the college togelher should ins the college, 
a common life throbbing under them. 

(5) The superintendent should invariably be a highly respected professor who can 
enter into tho life of the students, share their joys and sorrows, and, 
preferably, their sports, help them in their studies, and imbue them with his own 
, spirit, thus insensibly moulding their character and shaping their lives, 
pfr He should be the head of this family, directing the activities of the different mem- 
hers jn their important concerns, yet leaving them a large measure of freedom, 
and leading $iem to promote the individual and social good. It la preferable 
■ ibat as man$ ptofeaMH* as "possible should live with them. 
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(e) The management should be in the hands of a students’ committee, or a committee 
of elected prefects, with the superintendent, as their president, having the supreme 
right of interfering to avert a serious wrong. 

There should be frequent visits by other professors and the principal in the 
course of which they should lay aside the reserve and aloofness to some 
extent inseparable from lecture rooms and should enter into the interests and 
activities of the students. 

(d) There should be a common dining-room, a common room with a small library of 

well-chosen books, and a sick-room under the supervision of a qualified whole- 
time or part-time medical officer. 

(e) Fifty is the best size for a hostel. 

(/) Tutorial assistance should be provided. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

(5) The superintendent must be a man of sufficient power and standing in the 
community to command respect, and not be soznoone placed in# the position 
to enable him to gain additional remuneration. 

(c) Present arrangements are adequate if carried out. 

(d) There should be some proper accommodation for sick students either in the hostel 

or, perhaps, in a special hospital built for this purpose or, perhaps, by the 
reservation of a ward in the Medical College Hospital for students only. Proper 
~ medical supervision must, of course, be provided for. 

(«) A small unit of, say 40, so that adequate supervision may be possible, but this ideal 
is practically impossible in Calcutta because of the cost of construction and land 
Supervision might, however, be worked out on the small-group plan. 

(/) This should be worked out. 


Gtjha, Jatindra Chandra. 

The present constitution and management of the hostels and the attached messes 
are not quite satisfactory. The messes are not generally placed under such superintend¬ 
ents as can exeroise any real control over the boarders, and are not always located in 
healthy quarters and surroundings. The hostels are generally too big, and their unwieldy 
size is hardly conducive to the growth of corporate life in them, which is claimed to be 
one of the ohief advantages of hostel life for students. The number of boarders is so 
large that they do not get sufficient opportunities of becoming intimately known to one 
another ; and these heterogeneous units instead of being knit together into a homogeneous 
whole, form small coteries through natural affinities, which are constantly at feud with 
one another. The superintendent also cannot come into personal touch with all of them; 
and, as a result of this, the boarders are very rnuoh left to themselves and free to drift 
Into evil courses. The hostels, therefore, should be small enough to be manageable, and 
ahoold not contain more than 30 or 40 members each at the most. Eaoh hostel should 
have the superintendent’s quarters attached to it, and all the hostels belonging to a college 
should be located in the same place and stand round a quadrangle whioh should contain 
a common half and a library for the use of them all. To provide tutorial assistance to 
the boarders a body of tutors may be appointed from the college staff, who should be 
remunerated mainly by the boarders ^bem selves. There should be separate hostel accom¬ 
modation for the depressed classes, where the number of boarders belonging to these is 
likely to be large. For the treatment of illness there should be a common hospital for all 
the hostels. Where it is not possible to provide hostel accommodation sufficient to meet 
the needs of a college, messes may be formed in suitable quarters and placed under the 
general supervision of'a college prootor, who should go round and frequently visit them. 
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Qxm a, Rajanikaota. 


I would offer some general remarks on hostels. We are now building big hostels 
for our colleges. They have advantages, as well as disadvantages. I shall point out 
some of the latter:— 

(i) Big college hostels are much more costly than messes; and most of our students 

are very poor. 

(ii) It is extremely difficult to secure the satisfactory management of a big hostel, 

especially in the matter of food : the cooking in it is seldom well done. 

(iii) When epidemic diseases break out in a big hostel the panio and the dislocation 

of academic work caused thereby ore far greater than in small hostels or messes. 

(iv) Lastly, the moral danger also should not be overlooked. When three or four 

hundred young men are brought together it is not unlikely that one or two blank 
sheep will lurk among them ; and these may be powerful enough to vitiate the 
whole atmosphere. The evil effects in that ease will be simply incalculable. 
There is such a thing as the influence of numbers ; and it may not be always 
wholesome. 

I would, therefore, recommend that hostels should not be, as a rule, larger than what is 
necessary for the accommodation of fifty students, and that this is the maximum num¬ 
ber that should lodge and board together. From my experience of messes in Calcutta 
in my college days I would rather cut down the number to thirty. It would have been 
better if, with a view to this, our college hostels had been built in blocks ; but, even now, 
the messing may be split up into several sections. 

Students should be allowed, as hitherto, to live in messes and lodgings under proper 
supervision, and trained to manage their own affairs. 

Too much emphasis should not be laid on the residential system. The German uni¬ 
versities are not residential, and yet they have become potent factors in the national 
uplift; and one of them, the University of Berlin, stands to-day at the top of the univers¬ 
ities of the world. The idea of converting our. colleges entirely into residential institu¬ 
tions should be discouraged ; for what is indigenous at Oxford or Cambridge is an exotic 
in Bengal. Here, it is bound to labour under various disadvantages which will interfere 
with it* life and vigour. My views on this topic were set forth in an article named 
Residential CoUer/es in India which I contributed to the Modem Review for March, 1907. 

The following paragraphs are extracted from it:— 

******** 


“ Evidently, the idea seems to be gaining ground in certain quarters that because 
residential colleges play a most important part in the education of the youth 
of England in the great centres of light and culture like Oxford and Cambridge, 
therefore, they must be equally successful in India. Residential colleges have, 
undoubtedly, their usefulness everywhere and, unless scandalously ill-managed, 
they cannot be dead failures in any part cl India. But it is well to note 
their limitations under the peculiar and exceptional circumstances of trait 
country; for, do what we may, limitations of a serious nature and drawbacks 
not altogether to be disregarded, they must have, for the very plain reason 
that the conditions that crown with success the career of a residential college 
at Oxford or Cambridge are different in'many vital respects from those that 
obtain ip this .country. * 

“ The four principal elements that go to build up the corporate life of an under-gradu¬ 
ate in one of the'great seats of learning in England are the playground, tile 
dining-hall, the chapel, and the club. Of these four, the first alone can be 
utilised in full in tbe formation of the character of an under-graduate Is aa 
Indian college. Its value in the education of a young man, the citizen oltbe 
future, Cannot be overrated. It is hardly necessary to refer to the celebrated 
saying <jf the Duke of Wellington to the effect that half ^ ‘ * 
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were won on the playgrounds of public schools. Till recently, Indian youths, 
especially the talented section of them, did not take kindly to outdoor sports 
and games ; but a ohange is now clearly discernible everywhere, and some few 
colleges have made it compulsory for theix pupils to pay greater and closer 
attention to the training of the body than they had hitherto' done. The time 
may, or may not, have come when a systematic course of physical culture 
should be made compulsory for every aspirant to the hall-mark of the Uni¬ 
versity ; but one fact, is undisputed ; it is, that the playground is a most 
powerful factor in moulding the character of a student, and that, for this 
latter purpose, a residential college may take advantage of it to a far larger 
extent than a college that is not residential.” 

But a residential college in India, unless it be strictly denominational, cannot have a 
common dining-hall for all its pupils—and the dining-hall is not a negligible factor in 
university education in England. *' The under-graduates, ” says the late lamented Dr. 
Satthi&nadhan in his Four Years in an English University, “ dine together in the oollege- 
hall. . . . It is, indeed, an interesting sight which these college halls present— 

crowded faith young under graduates, all in their black gowns, the whole plaoe filled 

with bustle, talking, and luughter.Many a joke goes round the table and 

many a discussion on politics and other topics of general interest is held ”. Unfortunately, 
in India, in more than half a century, English education has touched only the outer fringe 
of society, and the result is that the caste rules are, to all purposes, as rigid to-day as they 
were in the days of the famous controversy between the Orientalists and the Anglicists. 
In the hostels attached to our colleges these rules have been relaxed only so far that 
young men belonging to the three higher castes—and what we say is limited to Bengal— 
do not object to dine in the same room ; but the time seems to be yet far off when in a 
mixed college of Hindu and Muhammadan youths it will be possible to have one common 
dining-hall. 

The most noticeable feature of a residential college, in Oxford and Cambridge is the 
chapel. To quoto again the words of Dr. S'atthianadhan:—“ We must look upon the uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge as having a spiritual power in the kingdom, in order to 
realise the subtle influences at work, insensibly moulding the young men, who, in their 

afterlives, play the most important part in every sphere of English activity. 

Regular religious services form a necessary part of the corporate life of all existing colleges.” 
Of late we are hearing much about the utter absence of any religious training in Indian 
schools and colleges; but we do not know that anybody has suggested how it is possible 
to impart religious instruction in a non-denominational institution, much leas how its 
pupil*, professing as they do different faiths, and holding a variety of creeds and dogmas 
within the same faith, can have a common spiritual exercise. We have seen in the 
Central Hindu College at Benares provision made for the purpose of enabling its pupils 
to perform their pujahe ; but it is, as its very name indicates, a denominational college; 
and, even here, the programme of spiritual culture that has been adopted cannot exert 
the same influence on the lives of its alumni as a chapel does in a residential college at 
Cambridge. For, we should always remember that while Christian worship is congre¬ 
gational, and has, therefore, in all ages deeply influenced the oorporate life of the wor¬ 
shippers, Hindu worship is essentially individualistic. 

Every English college has a club attached to it, as most Indian oolleges have, though 
these latter do not often display a superabundance of life and vigour; in fact, in comparison 
with their European prototypes, they may be regarded as being constantly in a moribund 
condition. Be that as it may, there can. be no two opinions on the valuable work that is 
done by the college and university clubs in fashioning the life and destiny of an English 
under-graduate. Who has not heard of the Oxford Union and the Cambridge Union, 

, .and of the intellectual feats achieved in them by rising young men like Macaulay and 
Gladstone and a host of others too numerous to be named ? That the club can play an 
equally important part in this country is admitted on all hands. But, does the club in a 
college, especially in a Government college, in India, mean the same thing as the club 
in an English oollege ? Then, in Oxford and Cambridge, young Englishmen dismiss with 
unrestricted freedom and boldness all manner of topics, social, political, and literary, and 
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debates on political subjects, according to the testimony of those who hare participated in 
them, are usually the most interesting. Will the Government of India, or for the matter 
*>f that the Government of Western and Eastern Bengal, permit the free discussion of 
political topics in the colleges under their immediate control T We do not mean to con¬ 
tend that a young, inexperienced inder-graduate should be forthwith turned into a full- 
fledged politician. But what we do maintain is that the interdiction of any branch of 
inquiry in the eduoaripn of a young man cannot but stunt and dwarf his whole mind. 
There can be no partition of the soul with impunity. Bar the avenue of knowledge in one 
direction, and it will exercise a depressing and paralysing influence on the mind, even in 
those directions which were left open. As in the domain of politics, so in the domain of 
knowledge; the intellectual slave ia not less incapable of solid, original work than the 
political slave of achieving all-round national greatness. 


Gttrdon, The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. P. R. T. 

Extract from letter No. 520-0.. doted Oavhati the. 14th September. 1916, to the Second 
Secretary to the Hon'ble the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

Will you please refer to an article which appeared in the A - ram Bilasini in its issue 
of the 22nd of June, 1916, on the subject of hostels for Assamese students in Calcutta! Re¬ 
cently, whilst staying in Calcutta, I made some personal enquiries, visiting the Hardinge 
hostel, 'be meBs for Assamese students in Amherst Street and the M. L. Jubilee hostel 
for Muhammadans—this hostel. I think, is in Mireapore Street. The accommodation in 
the Hmdinge hostel is, no dr.ubt, good, but that in the Amherst Street hostel and the 
M. L. Jubilee hostel for Muhammadans 1 think rather inferior, especially in the latter. 
One point which struck me was that in both the Amherst Street and the. M. L. Jubilee 
hostels there did not seem to be any really responsible superintendent in charge. I had 
no time to visit other hostels, but I gather from a list of hostels which was supplied to me 
bv Sriiut Nabin Cbapdra Bardaloi that there are quite a number situated in different 
tmrte of Calcutta, some of which are under no proper form of supervision. I do not refer, 
of course, to the hostel of the Oxford Mission, nor to that of the C. M. S. khsBion. nor to 
that of the Scottish Churches. Nor is it clear that an inspector from the University 
exercises supervision. The matter of supervision seems to be an important one, also the 
question of Adequate accommodation. There are now, according to the list, 73 Assamese 
studentBStudving for different examinations m Calcutla. arid it v ould seem to be, there 
fore a matter for consideration whether the Btudente could not be accommodated m one or 
more houses the houses to be provided by Government. Should there be no Government 

^££*£ W or tee. monte **.*—.■* 

toJrt^Tthe expenree incurred by Government might be recouped. 

Borne Aintmeee gentltmen ubomi I here c 2®® rf ^^°“ T, t t/" B on'ble Rnl &dub 
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and, until such affiliation tares p v - rp j consummation ha* taken plaoe, *»#.» 

—nort to Calcutta. Again, even when the a namese student* may .prefer 
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Haldak, Umes Chandra. 

The so-called attached and licensed messes should be abolished. 

(a) The hostels should be subject to periodical inspection by university inspectors 
of hostels who should be medical experts. 

The college authorities should be primarily responsible for the good management 
of the hostels. 

(f>) The superintendent, who should be a member of the instructive staff, must look 
after the physical, intellectual, and moral welfare of the boarders and should also 
see that proper dietary arrangements are made. 

(c) The boarders should be allowed a certain amount of freedom consistent with dis¬ 
cipline. As the superintendent is solely responsible for the proper management 
of the hostel be should be empowered to appoint monitors from amongst ita in¬ 
mates. 

(<f) There should be a store room, a kitchen, a dining-room, servants’ quarters, a common 
room, a library, and a dispensary, in charge of a duly qualified medical officer, 
and also a segregation room for infectious cases, 

(e) Small hostels, accommodating 30 boarders at inoRt, allowing 60 square feet of space 
for each are preferable. 

(/) This is highly desirable. 


Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral. 

The residential arrangement for students at present existing is only nominal: 
it is an arrangement for the housing of students only. There is no corporate life, no 
tutorial assistance, either in hostels or messes. The posts of superintendents are 
almost a sinecure. They have hardly any other duty than calling the rolls and remain¬ 
ing in their quarters after a certain hour of the night. 


Harley, A. H. 

(a) The hostel should be directly under the supervision of the principal of the 
College, and the superintendents should be appointed on his nomination by the 
governing body of a private college or by the director in a Government college, 
Th# University’s interest in the hostel would bo represented by the University 
inspeotor of hostels and messes and. possibly, by a member appointed by tho 
University to the Visiting Committee of the hostel, 

(b) (i) The superintendent would be responsible, under the general supervision of 
the principal, for the administration of the hostel. He would make the admis¬ 
sions, impose punishments, grant leave from the hostel at his own discretion, 
and make special supervision of the kitchen and out houses and sanitary 
arrangements. Ho would bring any grave case to the notice of the principal, 
in whose hands would be the power of expulsion for serious misdemeanour, 
(ii) As regards messes it is desirable that, however small, they should not be 
placed under the control of a senior member of the mess, but that they 
should be in charge of a member of the teaching staff of the institution to 
which the mess Is attached, or of another academical institution, and he 
should reside on the premises. 

(iii) For the supervision of messes there should be a mess oommittee, appointed 
* by the University, to inspect them, in conjunction with the University 

inspector of messes and hostels. 

(c) The superintendents should be resident In the hostel end should be accessible 
to the boarders at all reasonable hours. They should make frequent inspections 
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of the living rooms, and make the close personal acquaintance of every boarder. 
The superintendent should be a member of the Visiting Committee, whioh 
should comprise about sir of the prominent members of the community, whose 
duties should be of an advisory nature in the administration of the hostel. 

In both Madrassah hostels the.boarders cater for themselves and, in view of the 
consensus of opinion on their part being favourable to the existing arrangement, 
it was deoided not to interfere with it. The alternatives are the messing 
arrangements to be in the hands of the authorities and a fixed rate charged from 
all, »nd the messing to be placed in the hands of an outside contractor, an 
arrangement which the Muhammadan students of the Canning College, 
Lucknow, have adopted 

In our hostels, however, the boarders mainly object that they can secure cheaper 
messing arrangements than the authorities of the hostels. Provided the super¬ 
intendent is satisfied with the conditions in which they eat, and that the quality 
of food is wholesome, I do not consider that the present arrangement need 
be changed. 

(d) (i) In a Muhammadan hostel it is necessary that a praver-room should be provided. 

Inasmuch as there is no provision for religious instruction in schools and 
colleges there is a strong body of opinion in favour of insisting that all 
Muhammadan students in residence should observe together one of the five 
prayer times obligatory on Muslims- It is not essential that an elaborate 
praver-room should be constructed, but an extensive covered place should 
be reserved for the purpose. 

(ii) So long as the messing arrangements are left to the boarders themselves it 
is sufficient to provide in the kitchen two fireplaces for each mess of twenty 
to thirty boarders and stores accommodation. Dining, common, and living 
rooms require only the provision of the bare necessities. As the boarders 
make their own messing arrangements it is advisable they Bhould have the 
management of the arrangements in the dining-room and kitchen, under, of 
course the supervision of the superintendent. 

As it is usually difficult to obtain admission for boarders in to the hospital and, 
as cases have occasionally to be kept under observation, it is necessary to have 
separate accommodation for sick oases. Usually, the friends of the sick 
boarder we anxious to attend and help, but it is essential that a hostel 
servant should be in attendance. 

The servants provided by the authorities in hostels for all purposes, except those 
connected with oooking and mossing should be :—per fifty students, three and 
a half farrashes, one-half sick-room attendant, and two sweepers; and for fifty 
to two hundred students one chaprasi. 

The boarders should provide at their own expense for the common room, daily 
papers and journals approved by the authorities. For this purpose a charge 
of one rupee per annum might be made. Books could be supplied from the 
college library. 

(«) The recommendation of the recent Presidency College Committee appointed by 
Government oommends itself as the most satisfactory, viz., that not exceeding 
fifty boarders should be assigned to one superintendent. It seems desirable that 
the boarders should be accommodated in blocks, fifty to a block, and, as far as 
possible, of the same college year. 

For schools the dormitory and study-room system is better than a system of four- 
seated rooms which serve as living and study-rooms. 

(/) It is desirable that the superintendents should prove as helpful as possible to the 
boarders in their charge and that they should encourage visits of members of the 
teaching staff, but tutorial assistance in hostel or in mess should not be insisted 
upon. The student has enough tutorial aid by day and requires time for 
preparation and quiet reading. 
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Hazba, Jogendba Nath. 

Students -who do not live with their natural guardians, or who do not depend upon 
oharity or private tuition should be induoed to join a hostel. 

Students sometimes find it less expensive to board with an unrelated guardian, or in 
a private mess. But this should not be allowed exoept under very special circumstances. 
To induce a large number of students to join a hostel no rent should be oharged. If 
this bo not feasible, tbe seat rent should be as light as possible. Where a hostel or 
hostels cannot accommodate all the students who come to join attached messes 
should be allowed. 

(а) Collegiate hostels and attached messes should be licensed by the University and 

inspected annually by the inspector of * olleges, the principal of a oollege 
should have complete oontrol over its management. 

Each college should make rules for its own residential arrangements and for 
the enforcement of hostel discipline, subject to the general rules made by the 
University. 

(б) The superintendent of a hostel should be a member of the staff and must reside 

in the hostel. To secure a better class of superintendents they must have 
family quarters in the hostel compound. It is better to seleot one who has got 
light work in the college. The superintendent should be given an allowance in 
consideration of the number of boarders and his salary in the college. If he ig 
allowed family quarters that fact should be taken into aooount in fixing th e 
allowance. If the number of boarders be large there should be an assistant 
superintendent or there should be prefects to watoh over a number of boarders. 

(c) Students should manage their own messing. For this there should be a mess 

committee, appointed by the boarders, an J two of its members appointed every 
month to supervise the purchase, cooking and serving of food. In this they may 
be, if found necessary, helped by a messing clerk, who should keep aocounts. 
The superintendents should supervise students’ health, study and the kitchen 
arrangements and should be held responsible for the discipline of the hostel. 
The hostel should be inspected regularly by the prinoipal and other visitors ap¬ 
pointed for the purpose. 

(d) Furniture, such as bedsteads, tables stools and chairs should be provided for 

students. The dining-hall and the kitchen should be sufficiently large for all the 
boarders and the space round them should be scrupulously clean! 

There should be an infirmary for sick boarders at a sufficient distanoe from the 
main building of the hostel. A boarder, when ill may be taken to it. 

There should also be provision for adequate medical attendance. 

There should be a ooramon room attached to each hostel, with a modest collection 
of books. Boarders should be encouraged to meet together at intervals in tbe 
oommonroom and hold d&cussions on ourrent topics. 

(e) A hostel should not be unduly large. One hostel for 60 boarders is the best arrange¬ 

ment. But, where this is not feasible, a hostel should be divided into wards, with 
separate kitchens and separate sanitary conveniences. 

(/) It is desirable to provide suitable tutorial assistance. This will, no doubt, make 
hostel life more attractive. 

Hostels should be so regulated that boarders may derive most of the advantages 
of reading in a residential college, 


Hollaud, Rev. W. E. S. 

(a) The careful inspection of hostels should be part of the duty of university inspec¬ 
tors when visiting colleges. All hostels should be under the iireot supervision 
of member of the oollege staff. 
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(b) The warden should reside in the hostel or in an attached house. He should visit 

the students in their rooms in the evening. He should visit and see to the proper 
care of all sick. He should deal with all applications for leave, other than absence 
for the whole night. He should be in charge of the discipline oonoerned with 
rail-calls and the rest. He should be the Mend and guide of all his students. 

(c) Prefects responsible to the warden should be used as widely as possible in the 

management and responsibilities of hostel discipline. Prefects will have much 
more real and effective authority if they have been elected by the students them¬ 
selves. Only, election will lead to disaster unless the greatest pain is taken to 
bring home to the students the seriousness of the responsibility with which they 
are being entrusted. 

{d) Our experience in Calcutta has shown that Hindus of all castes oan dine in a common 
hall. Another dining-hall will be enough for Christians, Muhammadans, Buddhists. 
Brahmoa, and less strict Hindus. Each oi these two halls must have its own 
kitchen. The students axe best left to manage their own mess. A sick-room, 
with lavatory attached, is needed in each hostel. Also a comfortable common 
room, well supplied with magazines and games. College libraries should be ac¬ 
cessible. 

(e) See my answer to question 18. 

(/) The tutorial system, though feasible in a non-reaidential college, is, obviously, yet 
more easy in a residential college. 

Apart from return for outlay on buildings and supervision, a Its. 3-fee will cover 
all expenses in the way ot servants, repairs, light, and water. 


Holmes, Rev. W. H. G. 


Messes and lodgings should be abolished. 1 am using the word ''mess” as signi¬ 
fying a body of students who jointly rent a house, or part of a house, on their own respon¬ 
sibility aud make arrangements themselves for food and service. Tho time and anxiety 
occupiod in the management of servants and food adds to the already more than suffi¬ 
cient burden of the students. The nomination of a senior student, or a graduate, as 
“superintendent” of the mess in no way lessens the objection to the mess system for 
he has neither the time, nor the authority, really to 1 superintend ’. 

(a) There ought to be no distinction between a * hostel ’ and an ‘ attached mesa ’ 

in other words, * attached messes ’ ought to be organised, managed, and 
supervised in the same way as hostels. 

Hostels should be college hostels normally, and should be entirely under the control 
and management oi the college author ities. Under the circumstances, however, of 
the University of Calcutta, in which the hostel system was begun by private, non- 
collegiate, and con-university effort, non-collegiate hostels should be permitted, 
if approved and licensed by the University. 

(b) He must be a person of real standing and must have full charge of the discipline of 

the hostel The only appeal from his authority should be in really grave matters, 
such as the case of expulsion from the hoetei, when the appeal should he to the 
principal of the college. 

(c) Once have reahy.efficient superintendents of standing and authority and questions 

of methods oi management and control answer themselves. As regards inspection, 
in the case of college hostels, the principal oi the college ought to be trusted to see 

* that his hostels are being properly managed, and no university inspection should 
he necessary. In the case oi hostels provided by private and uon-ooliegiate en¬ 
terprise, such M those of the Oxford University Mission or Young Men’s Coristiari 
Association, the University might be responsible for whateverinspeotionis 
deemed adviutale. 
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( d ) One kitchen ; two dining rooms : a room isolated and suitable for sick eases ; and 

a small library (the main library should be in the college). The. students normally 
should live in small rooms each adapted for one occupant only. 

In this hostel one dining room suffices, and the superintendent and students (Hindi; 
and Christian) all dine together in Indian style. 

(e) Hostels should not have more than 40 students. 

(/) It is most desirable that the superintendent of the hostel and his assistant (if he 
have one) should be on the staff of the college and should assist tutori&lly the 
students of the hostel. 

Nora. —Daring ttio last tew years Government hats given Urge financial aid to the building of hOFtels 
and Supply of suitable homes in Calcutta. They have not, however, given sufficient attention to the much 
graver and more pressing nee'l, namely, the provision of efficient superintendents of adequate standing to 
supervise the hostels, etc. Merely to erect a building and put students In It Is comparatively useless. It 
Is essential that the control and management should tie of a much higher kind than that which haa obtained 
in many of the houses prov.ded. Indians arc very greatly influenced by personality, so much so that a 
hostel mans ted by a real personality whom they reverence soon begins to be known not by its official name, 
but. by the name of Its head. This consideration of the esaestial neod of heads of hostels of standing enough, 
to oommand reverence and obedience haa been largely lost sight of. A well- constructed hostel may be dangerous 
morally and politically. 


Hunter, M. 

Hostels should be arranged in separate buildings or houses each containing not more 
than 80 students; probably 50 would be an. ideal number for a hostel; but the question 
of opst then becomes very serious and, in many cases, prohibitive. Each hostel should be 
provided either with single rooms, not less than 12 feet by 10 feet, the longer side opening 
on to a verandah or to the outer air, so as to secure good ventilation, or there should be 
rooms at least 24 feet by 20 feet to accommodate four students. Single rooms are, in 
many respects, tho best, as they secure quiet and privacy, but it is not always easy to 
obtain suitable ventilation for them, while in large rooms tho question of ventilation is 
simple. Further, the habits of the students have to be considered ; for example, I find 
that many Burman students prefer to be three or four in a largo room rather than to be 
alone in a small one, as it approximates more to their home conditions. 

I am strongly in favour of having a professor of some standing in charge of eaoh hostel 
and in colleges with a number of Europoon profossor3 some should be given charge of 
hostels. Such superintendents should bo provided with comfortable and roomy 
quarters, not overlooked by tho studonts. and with separate entrance and sta leases. 
There should also be an assistant superintendent to look after the dotails of merging, 
etc., where, as in Burma, the messing is provided out of the hostel funds and all the 
students live, as regards messing, in European fashion, using tables, knives, forks, 
etc. 

The superintendent should have control of the general discipline of the hostel and 
should not have to refer to the principal, excopt in extreme oasos. Each hostel should be 
inspected from time to time by the principal (I find inmy own hostelss that visits during 
the working hours after dinner are much appreciated by the student who will ask ques¬ 
tions and talk more freely then than under other conditions), and the accounts should be 
ohecked month by month by the principal or the bursar, if such an officer is entertained. 

The most important feature in a hostel will always be its sanitary arrangements— a 
feature to which in the past very little attention has been paid. The custom of having 
the main latrines and bathing sheds in a building outside the hostel, so that they cannot 
be used at night, and placing so-called night latrines inside the hostel in any comer, con¬ 
venient or otherwise, is most unsanitary and muoh to be deprecated. On each floor of 
each blook of a hostel there should be complete Banitary arrangements; the best method 
it to have at the back of each blook a gallery or oolonnade on eaoh floor leading to the 
bathrooms and latrines which should be 30 feet or more from the main building. The 
sanitary fittings should be of the most modem type and, wherever possible, there should be 
the water system of removal. The bathing shed should be divided into compartments. 
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or cubicles, eaoh with a tap and shower-bath; there should be no long water-troughs 
ae is now the custom in most hostels, but each student should be able to bathe in 
privacy and so clean himself properly. 

As regards hospital accommodation there should bo a separate hospital in institutions 
whore there are more than two hundred students ; in other oases, one room, with the neces¬ 
sary sanitary fittings in close connection, should be set aside as a sick-room for use when 
required. My own experience at Rangoon is that there are very few sick students) out 
of an average of 180 boarders it is very rare to find as many as three really ill at one and 
the same time, and the sick-room (there is no hospital) ia often empty for weeks on end. 

I have had no experience of messes, as there is nothing of the kind in Rangoon. 

The University might have power, through its inspectors, to soo that hostels are pro¬ 
perly equipped, but the main control must always lie with the principal of the oollege 
to which the hostel is attached, and he alone should decide whether a student should 
remain in a hostel; for instance, the present rulo of the Calcutta University (paragraph 
11 of chapter XXIV) that a student may not be removed from a hostel without being 
removed also from the oollege is quite uncalled for, as a student may havo manners and 
hahite which unsuit him for living in a hostel while in no sense disqualifying him from 
attending a college as a day student. 


Httntee, Mask. 

No doubt, the Commission, if it visits Madras, will inquire into the working of 
the hostel system in this University. It is, on the whole, 1 think, satisfactory and 
promising. The majority of affiliated colleges havo hoBtels attached to thorn. 
Home of these hostels may be considered distinctly good; all are useful. College 
hostels, as constituent parts of the colleges to which they belong, are under 
university control. They are required to submit annual returns, and are carefully 
inspected when the colleges are inspected. They are generally under the super¬ 
vision of a warden, who is a member of the college staff, end resides in or near the 
hostel. Many of them have some sort of reading-room and library, as also provision 
for games, but, as most hostels are close to the oollege buildings, often in the college 
grounds, suoh provision is merely supplementary to the facilities in these matters 
provided by the oollege itself. 


Huque, M. Azizut. 

Though the University now obliges the colleges to provide for residential accom¬ 
modation, it is practically a nullity in so far as it does not effectively make any 
such provision- The messing system is a huge farce and produces effeots almost 
opposite to what the intentions of the framers of the regulations were. When it 
ia remembered that these messes were, or are, mostly started by the students 
themselves—who perhaps after vain search find out some marginal house—a course 
which is almost always condoned by the college authorities—and these messes then 
go oat with their sanction and their name, I venture to submit that, considering 
the munber of students living in the messes, some radical reforms are urgently 
needed. 


Huqtte, Kazi Imdadtjl. 

(а) Hostels and ‘ attached messes ’ should be directly ander the respective colleges, 

and supervised and subsidised (where necessary) by the University. 

(б) The superintendent will be responsible for the general conduct of the students 

in daily life. He will be a guardian to them, seeing to the regularity Of their 
' habits, Supervising their food, games, and studies. None but a senior teacher 
should be the superintendent He will have family quarters ia the hostel- com¬ 
pound. 
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(c) The management will be in the bands of a oommittee of students, elected from time 

to time, under the control of the superintendent, and under the inspection of 
both the college and university authorities. 

(d) Eaoh student should be provided with a bedstead, a table, a chair, a book-shelf, 

a small oupboard, a clothes-horse and alight (to be shared by geverall. 

Kitchen .—There should be all the necessary utensils, plates, cups, ete. 

Dining room .—Tables and benches should be provided. 

Treatment of illness .—There should be a separate room or building to be used as 
a sick-room, with the necessary furniture. There should be a separate room for 
attendants. Students will nurse the patients themselves, forming batches for the 
purpose. There should be provision for daily medical attendance. Medicine 
ought to be purchased at cost price by the students from a dispensary attached 
to the college or school. 

Library .—Each hostel ought to be supplied with a set of books from the college 
library for a certain length of time, which is to be replaced by another set after 
the expiry of that time. The library will be in charge of a committee of students, 
to be elected by them from time to time. There ought also to be a common room 
where selected periodicals and newspapers will be kept. A register will be kept 
showing the extent to which books are taken out and read. The superintendent 
will often examine the register and supervise the study of the students. 

(e) A hostel ought not to be for more than 60 boys, under one superintendent. A spaoe 

of not loss than 100 square feet should be allowed to each student. The building 
need not be of a costly type. Corrugated iron roofing should be avoided. 
Tile or thatch will be better. Even mat walls should not be objected to. The 
plinth ought always to be pueca. 

(/) Tutorial assistance does not seem to bo neoessary in college hostels. Small tutorial 
classes ought, however, to be provided for in colleges, where students may get 
individual assistance. In hostels independent work ought to be encouraged. 


Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad. 

It is very useful for students that residential arrangements should be made for 
them in hostels, not messes and lodgings. Students living under strictly recognised 
guardians may be allowed to live outside the hostel:— % 

(i) These institutions should be placed under the oontrol of the principals of the 

colleges, and under the immediate supervision of the resident superintendents 
who will be professors of the colleges. These institutions should not bo under 
the oontrol of the University. 

(ii) The officers connected with the hostels should be mon of character whose associ¬ 

ation may have a good effect upon the boarders—religious, social, and moral. 
In appointing superintendents the question of the races should be taken into 
consideration by the authorities. The duty of the superintendents should 
be to look after the physical, religious, and moral training of the boarders. 


Jalil, Abdul. 


In spite of the foot that life in a hostel is comparatively more expensive— 
end the question of expense is a serious one to Indian parents and sometimes to 
their detaining their sons and relatives reluotantly at home—in spite of this, 
the hostels are more in demand at present. In every scheme of organisation of 
residential arrangements, therefore, particular attention should be given to make such 
arrangements as oheap as possible and provision mode for a maximum 0 f contact, 
outside the elaas-room, between the students and their professors. * 
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The residential arrangements may be divided into two heads, :— 

(i) The hostels maintained by the colleges, and managed by them. 

(ii) Private lodgings, maintained by private individuals, 

I would first deal with (ii). 

Such lodgings should be required:— 

(A) To bo as near the college or the University as possible. 

(B) To be situated in healthy quarters and have good sanitary arrangements. 

(C) They should be inspected by a college or university authority, appointed in this 

behalf, and should be disaffiliated in case of unsatisfactory arrangements, 
always provided that the person or persons in charge have persisted ’n refus¬ 
ing to removo any drawbacks clearly pointed out to them. 

(D) If necessary, they should be required t-o allow a college professor to reside there 

under conditions determined by the college or .university authority. 

In the case of (i) I would propose tho following suggestions :— 

(1) As far as possible, all the hostels should be situated close to the college and close 

to each other. 

(2) In oaso of institutions wholly or mainly residential, each of the separate parts of 

a hostel should have its assistant tutor or superintendent and a tutor and 
provision made for their residence close to the hostel. 

(3) The tutors and assistant tutors or the superintendent should have nothing to 

do with tho mossing arrangements of the students—all the mosses being under 
a separate whole-time officer. 

( 4 ) In case of colleges partly residential, the separate hostels should have one 

superintendent each, who will maintain discipline and supervise arrange¬ 
ments for messing. 

(5) The hostels built out of tho funds contributed by Government, commnnal 

bodies, or private individuals should be directly under the principal 
of the eolloge to which they are attached. The University should have the 
same control over, and relations with, it as with the oollege to which they are 
attached. 

(6) The superintendent should bo a momber of the college staff. Ho should be 

responsible to the principal for the general behaviour and welfare of the 
students and tho discipline in the hostel. He must bo ex-officio president of 
societies or clubs in the hostels, and should supervise the performanee of 
religions duties, studies, and physical exercises. 

As a remuneration for hostel work he should be allowed Ra. 100—200 per 
mensem, and the status of a professor. 

(7) The superintendent, in consultation with, and under the advice of, the principal, 

will make the necessary rules and see to their observance in the hostel. The 
hostels should be inspected at least six times during a session by the principal 
or another officer appointed by him. The superintendent should select 
monitors, from the senior students, to help him in the control of the hostel 
and the management of tho kitchens and dining-hall. 

(8) A self-contained hostel should contain■ 

(i) Kitchen (in the case of Muslim or such students as can avail themselves of a 

common dining-hall) or kitchens (in the case of students observing the 
caste system). 

(ii) Dining-hall, only where the residents have no caste hindrances. 

(iii) Common rooms, for newspapers, indoor games, and debating clnh. 

(iv) Prayer room. 

(v) A set of rooms for the sick, apart from the hosteL 

(vi) A small library, attached to the debating club. 

(When two or more hostels are situated near together they may share soon 
of the requirements noted above.) 

(vii) Bath-room, latrines, and quarters for bearers and kitehen servant*. 
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(0) A hostel should hare seats for about 75 students. 

(10) Yes; tutorial assistance is very desirable, but the system of training and examin¬ 
ations requires to be greatly modified before that assistance can be of much 
use to the students. 


Jones, T. Cuthbertson. 

(а) Hostels and attached messos should be under the direct control of colleges, subject 

to the University regulations in this behalf. 

(б) I have found it the best plan to appoint a senior European professor as warden 

of the hostels, with a residence situated close at hand, and to make him, subject 
to the principal, responsible for the maintenance of order and discipline, as well 
as for the comlort and well-being of the boarders. If possible, this post should be 
given to a whole-time European officer, or, if this is not possible, to a senior 
European professor, because an European officer is less likely to come undor 
caste or sectarian influence, and is more able to hold the balance evenly between 
conflicting parties. His status in the college should bo at least as high as that 
of any other professor. 

(e) Subject to the principal, the management and control of the hostels should be under 
the warden.. But, where the college is a residential one, as in Agra or Aligarh, 
and where the majority of the students resides in hostels, quarters should also be 
assigned to European or Indian professors in the larger hostels, for the control of 
which, under the general supervision of the warden, they should be responsible. 
In addition to free quarters such professors, who would have to be unmarried, 
should receivo special allowances in addition to the pay of their substantive 
posts. In each house monitors should be appointed to call the roll at night, and 

- be responsible under the resident professor, for discipline and control. Monitors 
should be made to understand the serious and responsible nature of their duties, 
and those of them giving evidence of tact, discretion, and zeal should be suitably 
rewarded. I have also found it desirable that the hostels should bo thoroughly 
inspected once a week by the principal or, in his absence, by ono of the senior 
professors, on which occasions all the boarders are lined up for inspection in 
thoir college head-dress outside their houses, proceeding afterwards to their rooms, 
which are all visited by the inspecting officer, when any complaint or irregularities 
are noted and entered jin the ‘ Inspection Book In order not to stifle origin¬ 
ality and to make life as happy and comfortable as possible for eaoh individual 
student, consistently with discipline and good order, 1 permit each boarder to make 
out his own time-table, which, after approval and countersignature by the warden, 
he is required to plane in a conspicuous position in his room and to observe. 
Discipline, I find, is best enforoed by the infliction of lines by the warden and 
sub-wardens, serious offences befog punishable by rustication, expulsion, or dis¬ 
missal from the hostel, at the discretion of the principal. I allow boarders and 
[messes to provide their own servants, reserving the right to expel any unsatisfac¬ 
tory servant from the hostels. 

(d) Students should have separate rooms, at least 10 feet by 15 feet, provided with a 
bed, a table, a chair, hooks on the walls for clothes, and recesses for book-shelves. 
If the verandah is wide so much the better, as this will serve the purpose 
of a sitting-room. There should be a through draught between door and win¬ 
dows, and plenty of light and ventilation. Kitchens and latrines should be 
situated outside and to the rear of the hostel. Kitchens need not be elaborate or 
expensive, but should have good tiled roofs. Latrines of the ‘ Crawly ’ patters 
made at Cawnpore are oheap and satisfactory. They need a briok or concrete 
platform. Bath-rooms should be situated in the hostel, as it is too cold to 
bathe outside in winter in many parts of India. Water should be laid on to the 
bath-rooms, and, in dry climates like Agra or Delhi, the water used in bath*rooms 
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oan be employed with advantage to irrigate tennis-courts, gardens, etc., near 
the hostels. 

If electric light is not available in the hostels great care must be taken to ensure 
the provision of good lamps, as students are apt to injure their eyesight by 
using bad lamps, or even charaga to read by. Hindus will generally eat their food 
in their kitchens, and dining-rooms for them are seldom neoessary. 

Muhammadans might dine in me hall, as at Aligarh, in the presenoe of the European 
staff. I see no particular advantage in this unless they are taught table man¬ 
ners and how to oat with knives and forks instead of with their lingers. It 
should also be remembered that Indian educational work is very tiring and exact¬ 
ing and, personally, I think a professor in thi9 country must be allowed to eat his 
meals in peaoe and quietness if he is to retain his efficiency. At the Agra College, 
where the students are mostly Hindus, I find that muoh the best arrangement is 
to permit the students to form their own messes and provide their own cooks and 
food, giving them only kitchens and oookiug utensils. In my own hostels the 
students have a co-operative society for the purchase of food and are enabled 
thereby to buy good food at less than the ordinary market rate. Every college 
should have a resident assistant surgeon, a dispensary, and a small hospital for 
serious, but non-infectious, oases. A competent assistant urgoon can be en¬ 
gaged in the mofussil for free quarters and about Rs. 40 to 50 per mensem. 
He should attend to ordinary cases and dispense simple medicines. The Civil 
Surgeon should be retained for serious cases and his advice should be taken 
regarding the purchaso of a stook of necessary medicines, which may cost about 
Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,600 per annum. 

Every hostel should have a reading or common room, provided with chairs and 
tables and supplied with suitable newspapers and magazines. A separate hostel 
library is not necessary when the college buildings are close at hand and stu¬ 
dents are permitted to take out books from the collogo library. When funds are 
limited, and the number in the hostel or hostels is large, it will be nocossary to 
oharge small monthly fees of from 4 annas to 8 annas for water, medical attend¬ 
ance, lighting, and reading-room, in addition to the regular monthly fee for 
lodging. 

(e) A hostel should not contain more than 00 rooms, with accommodation for 00 
students, a common room, superintendent’s quarters and bath-rooms inside the 
building In the mofusail a hostel of this description, built of brick, would oost 
from Rs. 66,000 to Rs. 70,000 before the war. Few oolleges can afford resident 
superintendents for smaller hostels than this, and larger ones tend to beoome un¬ 
manageable. 

(/) In my own college every student is assigned to a tutor, through whom alone applica¬ 
tions are forwarded to the principal. These tutora, who are always members of the 
teaching staff, are expected to taka a special interest in their wards, and to 
supervise their work generally. Every tutor forms cricket, hockey, and 
football elevens and tennis pairs from among the students committed to his oare, 
and these play matches with the teams of other tutors on the “ American tour¬ 
nament system”, the winning side receiving medals. I find this works better than 
the ‘ house match system ’ when, as at Agra, hostels are of very different sizes, 

, some huge and others quite small. I do not consider separate tutorial assistance 
neoessary in the hosteb. It is apt to weary the professor and bore the 
student, and is very likely to be ‘ scamped,’ 


*Ta ■’ ... 

Kadib, A. F. M. Abdul. 

I have lived at .-Calcutta, and at Lahore, as a boarder in Government hostels. 
I was atop, a jetudart at the iL A.-0. College, Aligarh, for seven years, during which 
time I wba^I^ ttr»-yeaa as an assistant tutor at a boarding-noose. I am thus 
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led to think, from my own experience, that the conditions that obtain at Aligarh are 
healthier and more instructive than elsewhere. The boarding house tutor at Aligarh 
is not merely a game superintendent nor a mere kitchen supervisor. Rather he lives 
and moves with the students and has his being with them. I should have dealt with this 
point more elaborately, but as one of the Commissioners is Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, 
the senior tutor of the M. A.-0. College, Aligarh, I think it is unnecessary. But, at the 
Bame time I may be allowed to suggest that a visit to the Aligarh College by some members 
of the Commission, and study of the situation at first hand, may be productive of good 
results. As a general hint on this point I may say that the appointment of tutors and 
assistant tutors who may be able to live with the students will be a sufficient advance in 
this line. 


Rundu, Pubnachandea. 

Regarding residential arrangements for students it is desirable that most, if not 
all, of them should live in hostels attached to the college. The situation of these hostels 
must be very near the college itself. Hostel life should be made as attractive as posai - 
ble so that all wh > can afford may, in their own interests, live there. The boarders will 
have the following advantages:— 

(i) The college library should remain open in the morning and in the evening, and 
the boarders, on account of living near the college, will have better facilities 
for using the library. 

(ii) They will have free medical advice. 

(ih) They will have single-seated or at most double-seated, rooms which should be 
better for their health than if they lived in their homes. 

(iv ) They will have greater facilities for participating in games and other amusements, 
such as picnics, river trips, etc., and for attending occasional lectures by teachers 
on interesting subjects. 

The number of hostels under each college should be increased gradually bo that it may 
be adequate to the demand. I do not wish that there should be any difference between 
a hostel and an ‘ attached mess both should be iocated near the college, have the 
same facilities, and be under the supervision of a teacher who should have family quarters 
within the premises. Each hnstel should contain not more than 60 students, under one 
superintendent. Regarding the management, control, and equipment of hostels, the rules 
that have been laid down in the regulations (Chapter XXIV) are quite sufficient. 
Although tutorial assistance is desirable it is not financially practicable. 


Lacttbi, Gopal Chandra. 

The colleges and attached hostels should be removed from the tumult and tempta¬ 
tions of city life and located in the suburbs. The professors should also be provided 
with quarters near them. They should be, however, in easy communication with the 
oity, so that professors and studeuts may avail themselves of the educational re¬ 
sources of the city, and students living with their parents in the oity may easily 
attend their colleges and take part in games. There should 'be no messes in¬ 
dependent of the control of professors or teachers. The condition that students should 
live only in attached hostels may prove hard in the case of many students who are 
now maintained by private 'charity or by their relatives. To mitigate this hardship 
Government should bear, in the case of Government and aided institutions, and private 
proprietors, in the case of private institutions, the cost of maintaining the hostel 
establishments. 

The University need not have any direct control over the hostels. The university 
professors spoken of above, who should be university inspectors also, should inspect 
the hostels and submit reports to the University, which should oblige the college 
authorities to mend the defects pointed out in the report*, 
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Hie superintendent of a hostel should be a person of such character and qualifica¬ 
tion as oan command respect from the students. He should look to their general 
oomfort, health, meals, and sick diets. He should also look to the neatness, cleanness, 
and hygienic arrangements of the hostel. It should also be his duty to collect the 
hostel charges and keep accounts. He should be in charge of the hostel stores, and 
appoint students to do the necessary marketing by rotation. 

For every hostel, if the college library be not within easy reach of the students, 
there should be a library of reference books and books of information and innocent 
leisure time studies. Every hostel should have ita own athletic club in addition to the 
college gymnasium. 

The kitchen should be supervised by the superintendent, and the articles of food 
examined by a resident doctor. Caste prejudices should be maintained in the dining¬ 
room arrangements. Sometimes students disregard them out of a fake spirit of 
liberalism or moral timidness. But, as they cannot show the same spirit when they 
return to their families and societies, it is nothing short of hypocrisy, which is sub¬ 
versive of moral principles. 

In each hostel there should be segregation rooms, where sick members should be 
removed for treatment and nursed by their fellows. 

There should be a medical store, under a resident physician, helped by a competent 
compounder, for all the hostels of the congregated colleges, each of which should bear 
its own share of cost necessary for the maintenance of the establishment, the students 
paying for the medicines they consume. 

There should not be more than a hundred members under the same superintendent. 


Lahihy, Ranojxt Chandea. 

The best residential arrangement would be to keep students in the family 
of their teachers as was done in ancient Brahmacharya Afsram. In the present state 
of Indian society this arrangement seems almost impracticable. But still an attempt 
should be made to keep the teachers with their family in touch with the students. 

Hostels and attached mosses should be under the direct control of their respective 
colleges. The number of boarders should be such as can be easily looked alter by 
a professor, and 60 may be the maximum. The University will only see that the 
general rules are followed, and the University should be the final authority in 
disciplinary measures. 

The main function of the superintendent should be to act as a medium between 
the guardians and parents, and the college and University authorities on the one 
hand, and the students on the other. Any misconduct or impropriety on the part of 
the students should be reported by the superintendent to the college and university 
authorities, as well as to the guardians and parents. 

Messing should be left to the boarders who would, in turn, arrange for their meals, 
Including tiffin. The sweets sold by vendors in Calcutta are injurious to the health 
of the boarders. Facilities should be given to the boarders to arrange for their tiffin 
in the hostel or mess. 

Tutorial assistance should be provided; and there should be provision for the treat- * 
tnent of Illness; and library facilities should be given. 

' Kitchen and dining-room arrangements should be left to the boarders. No boarder 
should be allowed to ignore caste restrictions without the permission of his guardian. 

There should be an independent body of visitors for inspection. 


Langley, G. H. 

[a) Where the University consists of a group of colleges, hostels should be under the 
control of the college authorities; and where the University is without colleges 
they should he controlled by the University 

i,e) t&enxt oa« \wadw4 students. 
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(/) Tutorial assistance should be provided by the collage or by the University, but not 
through the hostels. In the case of honours students it is desirable to unite those 
studying in different departments in one hostel. A group of students of this kind 
would neoessarily be assigned to a great many tutors who could not be attached 
to a single hostel. 


Mahalakobib, Prasanta Chandra. 

The hostels should preferably be split up into small sections, otherwise hostel life 
is too apt to degenerate into a monotonous barrack-room-like existence. Where a large 
building is in existence arrangements should be made for breaking it up into smaller 
social units. 

(а) Hostels and messes, eto., should bo under the general control of the University, 

bnt it is not desirable that very strict rules should bo enforced. Such striot 
rules are difficult to administer and lead to general friction all round. The socio¬ 
political unrest is more aggravated than otherwise by irksome regulations; in 
fact, it is futile to hope to fight effectively the unrest among the students by the 
strict administration of external regulations. 

The hostels should not, as a rule, be restricted to students from a single oollege. 

(б) It is necessary to ensure that the superintendent be not looked upon as an official 

solely for the performance of “ police duty ”. Unfortunately, a general feeling 
of this kind is, undoubtedly, prevalent among the different student communities 
of Calcutta. 

(c) The management in the case of smaller units should lie in the hands of an elected 

committee of the boarders themselves. The superintendent may be the ex-offieio 
head of this committee, but every attempt should be made to devclope the Bpirit 
of co-operation, and a sense of responsibility for the whole “ house ”, in the 
minds of the students themselves. 

In the case of large hostels a separate administrative staff will be necessary. 

(d) In every “ house ” attempts should be made to provide a certain amount of social 

life, and a common room with a small library seem essential elements. The 
boarders should be allowed a good deal of discrimination in the matter of equip¬ 
ment. There is a tendency at present to indirectly encourage the hostel students 
to live above their means by laying undue emphasis on the external fittings, etc. 

(e) The “ smaller ” houses would probably be best suited to our requirements. But 

the provision of large hostels is also necessary. 

In a small house the average number should be something between 20 and 30. 

Growth of social life would be hampered if the numbers are much larger than this. 
The great need at the present time seems to be adequate housing provision. The 
desirable policy to adopt would seem to be the erection of a large number of small 
houses which would be permanently available for occupation by the students. In 
fact, this would amount to providing suitable permanent houses for the formation 
of the “ mess ’’ units. Probably, in most cases, such “ messes ” would be quite 
stable in character, and the “ mess committee ” would also be fairly permanent. 

(f) For tutorial assistance there does not seem to be any urgent demand at present.' 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

Vide my answer to question 17. 

(a) The hostels and messes should be a part of the college* and the college*, in their 
turn, an integral part of the University. 

(ft) The superintendent should always be chosen front among the teachers of the college. 
Oms or more may be appointed according as it may be necessary for the efficient 
management and oontrol of the mew—regard being had to the number at its 
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boarders. He shall look to the discipline and oom forts of the boarders and shall 
act under the guidance of the principal. 

(c) Each mess should be divided into a convenient mJmber of wards, and in eaoh ward 
there should be a monitor chosen from among the senior board era. The duties 
of a monitor should be to keep an attendance register and to report every case of 
misconduot or breach of discipline to the superintendent. The superintendent 
should make an enquiry into the report of the monitors and should submit a note 
to the principal for final decision. All questions regarding the mess and 
its management and discipline should be settled by a council of teaohers, consisting 
of five teaehers, of whoa the superintendent shall be one, and the prinoipal shall 
be the president. It shall be the duty of the members of this counoil to inspect the 
meases from time to time. Any complaint by a boarder regarding food and sani¬ 
tation of the mess should be made through the monitor of his ward either to the 
superintendent or principal and the principal, in consultation with his council, 
may vest such powers in the superintendent os may be considered necessary 
to maintain his dignity and for facility of management. 

(<f) I have already made some suggestions on this point in my answer to question 17. 
There should be one kitchen spacious enough to give facilities of separate cooking 
for strict vegetarians, and the dining rooms should be so arranged as to regard, as 
much as possible the restrictions of each particular caste. There should also be a 
hospital, segregated as far as possible from the residential quarters and kitchen, 
where any boarder suffering from any contagious disease or chronic complaint* 
must be removed. The patients should bear the cost of medicines supplied to them, 
but the diet should be given from the mess. A qualified medical practitioner 
Bhould be appointed on a fixed salary who must come to the mess at least twice 
a day to attend to cases of illness. He should also see that the mess is kept in a 
perfectly sanitary order, and should report to the principal all conditions which 
may appear to him detrimental to the health of the inmates. If several colleges are 
grouped together in the same locality it would be better to have one common 
hospital for all these at a safe distance and the mess attached to each oollege may 
be asked to contribute proportionately for its maintenance and upkeep. Messes 
attached to the colleges need not have a separate library arrangement, but the 
oollege libraries should be accessible to the boarders at certain hours. There 
should be a covered bath, a common latrine, and urinal for each mess. The two 
latter should be built apart and must be constantly flushed and regularly disin¬ 
fected whenever possible. All structures should be built according to the latest 
sanitary principles and care should be taken to keep them scrupulously clean. 

(e) I think no hard and fast rule can be laid down in this respect. The size must depend 
upon the number of boarders in each case. 

(/) It is not necessary to make any special provision for this, except as suggested in my 
answer to question 17. 


Maitba, Gosal Chasdba. 


(a) The University should lay down, as now, the general rules about discipline, 
adequate supervision, medical inspection, and attendance, but questions of internal 
management, including the admission of students and the appointment of the 
should be left to the authorities of the college to which the 
hostels are attached. 


(6) The status of the superintendent should be eqmal to that of a member of the 
teaching staff of the college. He should, if possible, be a whole-time officer- 
He should not only bo able to command the respect of the boarders by hi* 
intellectual attainments bat must also be a man of excellent character, who takes 
a real interest in the w*§-being of the s udents under bis charge, He may be 
assisted by a subordinate in keeping the accounts, or doing other routine work 
that ho may think necessary to delegate, but the whole concent thotrid be 
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under his immediate management. His duty should consist not merely in 
maintaining discipline among the students, but in looking after everything that 
contributes to their welfare. In the case of first-year class students, if not of 
all students of the intermediate stage, the monthly allowances remitted by the 
boys’ parents and guardians should be kept in his oharge. The superintendent 
should live among the students and share their meals. 

(c) The college oouncil will settle the question of fees and indicate the general lines 

on which the hostel should be managed. Supplementary rules, to suit the 
needs and circumstances of each, should be made by the superintendent 
thereof, subject to the approval of the college council or the principal. The 
sole oontrol should be vested in the superintendent, and the principal will 
interfere with his decisions only in exceptional caBes. 

The messing arrangements should be settled in consultation with the students’ 
representatives. 

The hostel should be periodically inspected by the principal, and a responsible 
officer of the University to see if the students are comfortable and if they live 
under proper discipline. 

It should be visited by the medical attendant at least once every day. 

(d) Proper equipment of a hostel :— 

(i) Well-ventilated rooms of suitable size to serve as studies and sleeping-rooms. 

(ii) A common room where the students may assemble during their leisure hours.. 

(iii) Suitable sanitary arrangements. 

(iv) A kitohen and a dining-room of sufficiently large size. 

(v) An infirmary for the treatment of sick boarderB. There should be a separate 

infirmary (common to all the hostels of a college) for the treatment of 
students suffering from infections or contagious diseases. 

(vi) Apparatus for physical exercise. 

(<*.) As it is of the utmost importance that there should be oloae personal relation 
between the superintendent and the boarders no hostel should accommodate 
more than fifty students. 

(/) It is certainly desirable to provide tutorial assistance if funds permit. 


Maitra, Herambachandra. 

(a) The system of making students live together in large numbers in hostels is not an 
idenl one. An attempt should be made to establish, or encourage the 
establishment of, boarding-houses for batches of not more than fifty, under 
competent superintendents. 

The University should not interfere in the internal administration of boarding-houses, 
though it may lay down a few rules that oolleges may be asked to enforce. 


t MAJTTMDAR, BlRAJ MOHAN. 

With regard to the present regulations relating to the residence of students it 
OMMwle that ^ e y should be relaxed in tho case of post-graduate students preparing 
the M. A. or the law examinations. Every one of them attains the age of twenty 
: leapt when he passes the B. A. examination. Consequently, there cannot be any 

\ *8*1 guardian of such a person who has attained majority. Mqreovet, most of them 
*re married and are heads of their own families. To enforce the regulations in such 
Jjggjft eften leads to abeurditiea. 

m’!$**$*■, r ' 1 r .. ,* , - "m •- 

,v."'’i e t' ■ 
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Majttmdar, Panchan an. 

Such organisation is not unsatisfactory. So far as tho building goes it is often 
superior to many a student’s home. I am inclined to think that too much stress is often 
laid on these matters and the type of building which is gradually being introduced is 
rather unsuitable to the requirements of the oountry and beyond its financial capacity. 
The stylo of living has a tendency to become luxurious and opposed to plain living and 
high thinking. I have heard of students on whom the style of living in Calcutta has 
produced injurious effects and who often do not reconcile themselves to tho humble 
style of thoir home lives. What is wanted is not luxury, but plain living, in the midst of 
healthy surroundings, and the building need not be palatial but it should be considered 
quite suitable if it has sufficient accommodation and has provision for sufficient light and 
air. 

(a) The hostels and attached messes should be under the direct- management of the 
oolloge authorities, and they should conform to tho regulations of the University, 
which should have the power of supervision over them and of controlling their 
arrangements. 

(f>) and (c) The superintendent should be some professor of the college to which the 
hostel or mess is attached and he should be a gentleman of broad culture and 
sterling uprightness of character, with a genuine love for the students. The 
sup rintendent must live among the boarders and should be the head of the 
boarding institution. He must have a large degree of freedom in the management 
of the institution subjeot to the control of the principal of the college. There 
should be a board of visitors consisting of some professors of the college and 
guardians of the students, who should visit the hostels and messes as often as 
possible, and their inspection notes shall be duly considered by the superin¬ 
tendent and the ] rincipal of the college and shall be given effect to whenever 
practicable. 

(d) Every hostel should have as many dining-rooms as the caste prejudices of the 

boarders may require, but the cooking may be done in one place. The kitchen 
and the dining-rooms must be neat and clean. 

The condition of the kitchen in many a mess in Calcutta, is anything but desirable 
and stands in sad need of improvement. 

There should be provision for a sick-room and treatment of illness and attendance 
upon the sick. The students themselves may be left to make their own 
arrangements about this. The hostel should have an appointed doctor to treat, 
its boarders. 

Library facilities may also be provided on a moderate scale and the boarders 
should have free aocess to the college libraries. 

(e) One hostel should not ordinarily contain more than 100 students or boarders and 

each room should not ordinarily contain more than two boarders. 

(/) Tutorial assistance may also be provided in the hostels if the charge does not 
thereby be.ome prohibitive. 


Majtjmder, Nabendrakumar, 

In hostels careful attention should be paid to a proper grouping of student*. 
Students taking up the same, or similar, subjects should live in adjoining rooms. 

The authorities ought to remember also that growing poverty stands in the way 
of expenwye style in boarding arrangements. 
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Mai.uk, Dr. D. N. 

On the_whole, there should be much greater intercourse between professors and students 
living away from their parents than is now the case. 

. {a) There should be attached to tlio colleges, the University having only the right of 
inspection. 

(6) The superintendent should be in loco parentis to the students under his charge. 
The students should manage the hostel under his direction and should be en¬ 
couraged to come to him in all their difficulties. 

The superintendents should be, in all cases, professors of some standing. 

(r.) The hostel should be under the management of a committee of students, under the 
supervision of the superintendent, the principal of the college to which the 
hostel belongs having general control. It should be inspected by senior pro¬ 
fessors and the principal, as well as by the. members of the Residence Com¬ 
mittee, periodically. 

(■ <1) A large hostel is preferable to a small one, provided it is arranged that no superin¬ 
tendent should have more than, say, 60 students under his direct supervision. 
In the case of larger numbers the superintendent must be assisted by wardens 
fas in the I lindm hostel where, however, wardens are senior professors not in 
residence), who m™ be junior professors in residence. The committee of manage- 
ment will then consist of students’ representatives, the wardens, and the superin¬ 
tendent. It will, of course, bo under the general control of the principal. 

(r) This is unnecessary, but would be an improvement. If suitable wardens and 
superintendents are available, the necessary internal assistance can be arranged for. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mabendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

I should suggest that teachers must be compelled to live in hostels along with 
students. Every school or college shall have a hostel attached to it, and students who 
do not live under the direct oontrol of, and in the same house with, their guardian 
should not be allowed to live in unrecognised meBses or lodgings. 

As for the students living in hostels the teachers should be their guardians in 
all matters. Each teacher must be given a definite number of students in hk 
charge. There should be uniformity iu the mode of living amongst the students. 
Natural guardians (parents, etc.) should not send money to the students direct, but 
to the teachers, who should take all responsibilities. No luxurious living should be 
allowed iu hostels- The superintendent should be the chief authority in hostels. If 
possible, the head of the school or college should be the superintendent. He should 
he a resident in the hostel. He should be assisted by the other teachers and pro¬ 
fessors. Some teachers, if not all, must be residents of the hostel. The hostel 
should be as near Sb possible to the school or college so that separate arrangements 
for library, eto., might be avoided. 

There should be separate rooms for Btudy. The kitchen and the dining-rooms 
must be in a separate building within the compound. The dining-rooms should be 
spacious. The resident teachers in the hostel should dine along with the students 
at the same time. A particular time should be fixed for each meal. Regularity 
should be observed in each ease. 

The playing-grounds should be near to the hostels. Tutorial assistance should be 
given to students by the resident teachers. Club rooms should be set apart in eacb 
hostel for discussions. The resident teachers must attend those club rooms. Students 
should receive lessons on morality from the teachers. They should always be in touch 
with the teaohers. They should not leave tbe hostels without, the permission of the 
teachers. Qualified doctors must daily attend the hostels. Food supplied m the 
hostels should be examined by the doctors, 

, < *2 
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Mitea, Ram Char an. 

The residential arrangements for students should be in buildings sueh as were 
designed in the Dacca University Report. See plates 19, 20. 21, and 84. 

There should be attached hospitals for the treatment of the sick students and 
gymnasium for physical exercise. The kitchens should be so situated as to prevent 
smoke nuisance. 

Students wishing to have better accommodation than the ordinary should be 
allowed such accommodation on their paying for the same. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

As I have said in reply to another question the Aligarh College possesses a resid¬ 
ential system which has stood the test of time and has proved a great sucoess. The 
college is situated at a distance of two miles from the town and oooupies a vast area of 
several hundred acres with ample room for further expansion. The boarding-houses are 
divided into courts and the courts into two or more sides, depending upon their size. Each 
side accommodates from 60 to 80 students. The senior studeMs are appointed to aot as 
''house monitors, food monitors, prayer monitors, etc., and they assist tho assistant tutor 
(who is ordinarily a member of the junior staff of the oollege) in watching over the studies, 
morals and general conduct of the students on their side. The assistant tutor resides on 
the premises and is in immediate charge of the side. The direct supervision and the res¬ 
ponsibility for the discipline and the general welfare of tb'- students living n his side rest 
with the tutor, who as a rule is a member of the senior staff (either European or Indian, 
pos easing European qualifications) and who lives within the oollege compound near his 
side. The tutors and assistant tutors work in consultation with, and under the super¬ 
vision of, the principal, who is responsible for the health, morality and ordorly behaviour 
of all the students, and exercises, directly or through the tutors, the power of punishment 
at his discretion. The discipline is regulated by rules, the most important of which define 
the hours at wliioh the students must be inside the hoBtal and under what conditions 
they may leave it; other roles relate to the attendance at pTayers, behaviour, and 
morals. 

As to the arrangement for food the college charges a fixed amount and provides 
meals at fixed times in the oollege dining-hall. Food monitors see that the food is pro¬ 
perly served and a tutor is generally present to see that discipline is maintained in the 
dining-hall. (Two or more “ sides ” have a common dining hall.) The kitchen is run, 
and supervised, by a number of persons who are specially employed for this purpose. The 
students have nothing to do with the kitchen. 

Regular and healthy exercise on the part of the students is enoouraged and hours are 
set apart for the purpose. The presidents of the cricket, football, hookey, tennis, swim¬ 
ming bath, and other athletic clubs are chosen from the members of the staff. All the 
play-grounds are situated within the college compound. A gymnasium is under contem¬ 
plation. The oollege library is situated in a central position and several reading-rooms 
age maintained. The 1 Siddons Union dub ’ offers not only the facilities for a commodious 
debating hall, but also the advantages of a good library and an excellent reading-room. 

' An assistant surgeon, want physician and sub-assistant surgeon, with the necessary 
Staff, reside on the premises and run a regular dispensary and hospital for the students, 
providing accommodation for indoor patients as well. The Civil Surgeon of Aligarh is 
retained to attend! all case; of severe Illness. 

Our experience at Ahgsrh shows that hostels can be run on business lines. The cost 
of establishment and supervision can be easily met from fees and rent charged from the 
students. It is found that with some oare even the interest on the capital cost of the 
residential buildings can be realised. However, if suitable buildings can be erected 
out of public and private funds, the hostels would prove of immense good to'the student 

community. 
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We have once or twice tried the experiment of having ‘ attached messes ’ hot -we 
found the experiment ended in complete failure. The growth of corporate university 
life is not possible without the creation of a university quarter where students live side 
by side with the teachers and lecture-rooms overlook playing-fields. 


Mukerjee, Adhab Chandra. 

Hostels and messes should be placed under superintendents who should be men of 
high character, able to influence the lives of the students by preoept and example. Moral 
and religious teaching (not sectarian) should also be given to the students living in hostels 
and messes. 

(a) They should be under the supervision of the college and the University. 

(e) Hostels must be very small in size, and must not, on any account, contain more 
than 30 or 40 students. 

*' (/) Tutorial assistance should be provided. 

Money should be contributed by the State to a large extent. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath. 

Hostols of the type which have been recently built for our students have many 
excellent features, e.g., library facilities, facilities for debate, recreation, and the growth 
of a healthy corporate life, provision for the treatment of illness, etc. But, at the same 
time, this mode of residence has cortain drawbacks. 

The cost of living presses very hard upon our poor students—and the majority of our 
students s pool'—by introducing them to a standard of comfort which they ' neither 
desire nor are accustomed to, and which many of them will not be able to keep up after 
they leave the University. The ancient traditions of India have always associated plain 
living with high thinking. Attempts to plant foreign institutions of the type , of an 
Oxford or a Cambridge University do not sufficiently take into account the suitability 
of the soil on which they are sought to be transplanted. Hence. 1 would leave students 
entirely free, if they prefer it, to make their own mess arrangements, and to manage them 
as economically os (hey can. If this be allowed students of similar means would form 
themselves into small groups or units for the purpose. r 

Again, in many of these hostels and messes, the control exercised by the superinten¬ 
dent is very inadequate, either because he is a subordinate officer of the college, and. us 
such, cannot command sufficient respect and obedience from students committed to hie 
charge, or because the institution is too large to be controlled by a single officer. 

Hence, for purposes of better control,^and to create a living personal relation between 
the teachers and the pupils, I would breals up one big charge into smaller and manageable 
ones, each under the control of a professor of the college. If the superintendent be an 
officer of the rank of a | rofessor who meets his wards daily in the lecture-rooms—and this 
is the case with a few hostels now—we need not be very particular as to how we define 
the functions and status of the superintendent, for, in such a case, the superintendent 
will be treated with the utmost r spect, and even reverence, and the relations between 
him and his wards will be paternal on the one side and filial on the other. Such a 
system would bo in keeping with Indian traditions. 


Mukerjee, Bijoy Gopal. 

<a) As the hostel of a oollege forms an integral part of it the University should 
, exercise the same sort of control over it as it does over the other departments 
of the college. 
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(It) The status of the superintendent of a hostel should in no way be inferior to that 
of a college professor. He should be able, both by his oharaoter and attain¬ 
ments, to command the respect of the young men whose well-being is committed 
to his care. He should, as far as possible, share the actual life of the boarders, 
and try to mould their character not so muoh by precept, as by personal 
example. He should be able to maintain discipline in the hostel, and foster a 
spirit of reverence for law and order. In training young men one has to bear in 
mind that, if undue leniency is harmful, undue severity is no, less so, and the 
superintendent has to avoid both- these extremes. The ideal hostel is one in 
which the boarders constitute a happy family, under the care of the superintend - 
ent, whom they may always look up to for advioe and guidance in all matters 
relating to their moral and intellectual advancement.. In order that the 
superintendent may properly exercise such wholesome control over the board¬ 
ers it is essentially necessary that he should have free private quarters 
within the hostel compound; it is also desirable that his remuneration should 
be commensurate with tho responsibility of the position he holds. 

(#) The hostel should be under the direct management of the superintendent, wh^i 
should have an assistant to take charge of all routine work of minor importance. 
The superintendent should be responsible to the college governing body, the 
ultimate controlling authority being tho University. The governing body 
should appoint a board of visitors, on which the guardians of the boys should 
be represented. Any suggestions made by the visitors for the improvement of 
the hostel should be duly considered by the governing body. Prefects should 
be appointed from among the senior students residing in the hostel, each prefect 
being put in charge of a ward. There should be a “ moss committee! ” consisting 
of a certain number of boarders, with the superintendent as its president, and 
the medical officer in charge of the hostel as its vice-president. The 
principal and the other members of the Governing Body should regularly 
inspect the hostel, and there should be periodical inspections by the university 
inspeotor and the members of the Students’ Residence Committee. 

(d) There may be one kitchen, but there should be separate dining-rooms for boarders 
of different castes whom social convention would not allow to dine together. 
There should be a competent medical officer to look after the health of the 
boarders. In case* of illness it should be optional with the patients to bo 
treated by this medical officer, or by any licensed practitioner from outside. 
A room should be set apart for the sick, to which their relatives should have 
free access. There should be a “ common room ”, as well as a visitors’ room, 
attached to the hostel. Suitable arrangements should be made for physical 
exercise, and there should be a play-ground within the hostel compound or 
close to it. There may be a small library, if funds permit. 

(«) Each hostel should not accommodate more than sixty boarders. The rooms 
may be partitioned off, and one cubicle may be allotted to each boarder. Some 
economy may be effected if there be -a number of hostels within tho same 
compound for, in that case, there may be one common hospital, one common 
library, one ‘ common room,’ and one medical officer for all of them. 

(I) As there are arrangements for tutorial assistance in the colleges themselves any 
further assistance of this kind does not seem to be necessary. 


MtTKHOPADHYAYA, Dr. SYAMADAS. ' 

My experience of residential arrangements for students in Calcutta leads me to offer 
the following observations on their defects:— 

(i) Too many students are often crowded into the same room. 

(it) The superintendent is generally a man who has other full-time duties and has not 
the that* even if he has the capacity, to attend properly, to his very responsible 
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duties as a superintendent. His remuneration is generally nominal and his 
position too subordinate. He fails generally to command the respect of the 
boarders. 

(Hi) Young boys left practically without any guardians deeply interested in their 
welfare often become slack in their studies and sometimes take to evil companion¬ 
ship. 

(iv) The dietary is, in general, not sufficiently nourshiug. All those defects can be 
remedied by a proper hostel organisation, with resident tutors. But such an 
organisation is likely to be too expensive for Indian students and special aid 
from the University or other sources would he necessary for its maintenance. 


Mnrarichand College, Sylhet. 

(a) Directly under the college authorities, but subject to inspection by the University. 

(b) The superintendent should look after discipline, study, health, cleanliness, physical 

training, and sports of the students (in loco parentis). The messing arrangements 
should be under the control of the students, each mess consisting of about twenty 
students. The superintendent should see that undue expenditure is not incurred 
and that the quality and quantity of the food bo good and sufficient. 

(d) There ought to be one sick-room and one segregation room for contagious and 

infectious diseases. There should be a small reference library. Senior students 
might bo provided with single-seated rooms. 

(e) Twenty hoarders in each mess, and two or three such messes at most, under each 

superintendent. Eaoh superiritenden 1 . with twenty students, is the ideal (in such 
cases, only free quarters and no monetary remuneration need be given to the 
superintendent, who should be a member of the teaching stag of the college). 


Naik, K. G. 

There should be as many hostels attaohed to a oollego as possible and the boys 
should bo compelled to stay in them. Tho influence of a resident superintendent 
(professor) goes a great way in strengthening tho character of a student. I lay particular 
stress on this matter from my experience as a hostel superintendent in Bombay (Wilson 
College) for three year., and my intimate relation with the Science Hostel of the 
Krishna th College, Berhampur. The superintendent should have free quarters 
(family) and he should bo paid for tho tuitioaal work which ho should be compelled to do. 
He should guide the students in tho methods of studying the various subjeots and 
direct them to the usefulness of thoir study, so that much energy whioh is spent nowa¬ 
days may not go to waste. The boys, when they come to oollege, should be particularly 
guided in their course of study, so that they may not have to repent in after life for the 
subjects selected by them. Besides this, it should be one of the duties of the superintend¬ 
ent to create active college life in the hostels, for, really, they are plaoes whore men are 
made. All this I am stating from my experience at Berhampur, where the system has a 
larger number of evils than anywhere I know of. Superintendents should be men who 
take a lifelong interest in students, men who know self-sacrifice and who prefer to remain 
students' all their life. We do not want men who scarcely form an integral part of the 
corporate life of students. Such superintendents exist in some of the Government 
and private colleges. They are quite unfit for their profession, for Bengal boys are more 
easily managable by persiasion than by force. 

(а) University control should be more stringent, especially in the execution of 

the existing rules, whioh might be supplemented by others providing against the 
scandal due to uhderfeeding of boys in hostels, as at Berhampur. 

(б) The superintendents should be more free than at some places (say, Berhampur) 

in the internal management of their hostels. They should be guides of students 
in study and choice of discussions. 
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(d) Dispensaries should be attached to hostels. This is most necessary. But for W 

good laboratory assistant many accidents would have been fatal for want of 
prompt attendance and treatment. Some hostels, as at Berhampur, are quite 
lacking in library facilities. There should be a separate reading-room for the 
students and the superintendents should not monopolise the newspapers, for 
which the boys alone contribute money. . 

(e) Hostels should be built in blocks, each accommodating 50 Btudents, with one 

resident superintendent over them. The superintendent should have free family 
quarters. Each room should contain two students. They should be provided 
with tables, chairs, bedsteads, and, if possible, with light. 

(/) Certainly. 

The finances should be arranged by Government grants from Imperial revenues. 
If each college can pay 50 per cent of the cost of a block Government should, 
without hesitation, grant the other 50 per cent. In any oase, whatever the expenses 
may be, if we want the formation of a healthy nation who will stick loyally to the old 
mother England, Government should spend more money here than elsewhere, for hostels 
can give us centres of regulating the discussions of oui* young men and leading their 
energies in the right direction. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manikdra Chandra. 

The hostels and messes should be organised so as to contribute to the growth of 
corporate life. The superintendent, who Bhould be either a professor of the college 
or a man of his position, should be assisted in his management by a board of students 
elected by rotation for a month. Virtually, the superintendent should guide the 
students in their study and recreations. In addition to the college authorities respect¬ 
able gentlemen of the locality should be approached to act ns visitors who will see 
that the rules made for the management of the hostels and messes are duly observed 
and supervise the diet served. A hostel physician should visit the messes or hostels 
every day. The hostels and messes should be made self-governing as far as practicable. 
For this purpose, a plot of land for kitchen gardening will be profitable while, at the 
same time, it will provide for healthy recreation. For the maintenance of discipline 
prefects or monitors should be appointed from among the Benior members of the hostel 
or mess. Matters in connection with the students which cannot be decided by the 
superintendent should be referred to the principal. 

The following should bo the eguipment of hostels or messes :— ' 

(i) Sleeping-room, with furniture for each boarder. 

(ii) Common-room, with furniture. 

fiii) Siok-room, with necessary furniture and medicine. 

(iv) Dining-room, with wooden seats and utensils. 

(v) Hostels should be big enough to accommodate 50 boarders. 

(vi) Provision for tutorial assistance in hostels is desirable. 


Nanjundayya, H. V. 

In the Mysore University we have hostels attached to each of the main colleges. 
They aooommodate about 100 students each, but will shortly have room for about 150 
or 200. Our object is to make them suffice for about half the number of students in 
each place, which is about the proportion of resident student* we expect to have. The 
colleges being part of the University these institutions are virtually component parts 
of both the University and the colleges. They are under the dirpot management of com¬ 
mittees app canted by the University Council, the j rincipal being the head of each com¬ 
mittee. It is essential that there should be some means of allowing the poorest students 
to live more economically If they wish. Perhaps two classes of messing -house; may be 
established. 
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Naujundayy a, H- V.— coiUd ,—Neut, Rev. Father A.— Pabanjpy*, The Hon’ble 

Mr. B. P. 


About 100 would be a good number, but we apprehend no difficulty in maintaining 
our hostels in a proper state with twice the number. 

(/) Tutorial assistance is desirable and should be provided by resident tutors, who 
should be selected from among the younger graduates of merit who aspire to 
train themselves for professorial or research work. A stipend of Rs. 70 to 
Rs. 100 may be given to them for three years. 


' Neut, Rev. Father A. 

Hostels, it seems to mo, cannot produce all the expected effect, unless they be 
limited to small groups of.students—say, some sixty—so as to make it possible to be 
influenced individually by the superintendent, the latter being, I take it, a specially 
selected member of the college staff. I know this would mean enormous expenditure, 
at least as long as students flock in such unwieldy crowds into the University courses. 

Besides the multiplication of hostels much more should be done to create an esprit 
(te corps, which I take to be an indispensable requisite in the formation of the character. 
Thus, e.g., debating or literary societies, besides football, cricket, and hockey clubs, should 
exist in each hostel. And in these should be exorcised, as much as possible, the influence 
of the professors. 

. The ideal would be to have the hostels on the same promises as the dwellings or quarters 
of the principal and staff of the college—taking it for granted that the latter are suffi¬ 
ciently devoted to live among their students and to mix freely with them. 


Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

The system of mosses od tabling in colleges in the Bombay Presidency in the .hostels 
attached to the various colleges is found to bo very suitable. The hostels should be 
attached to colleges where those exist. In the ease of post-graduate students where the 
uuiversity provides the teaching they should he attached to the University. On this 
side about 26 students are found to be a suitable number for one mess. These engage 
their own oook and servant, elect every fortnight a secretary, who buys provisions and 
looks to the expenses, and have a general secretary in addition, who holds office for the 
whole year. The general supervision is in the hands of the superintendent, who looks 
to the whole hostel, though about 100 is the highest number that can be placed in charge 
Ot one auoh superintendent. He only keeps a general eye over tho mess expenses, etc. 
The superintendent will allot, tho rooms to the students, see that tho students behave pro¬ 
perly, have the roll called at stated times, and. generally, see that tho students do work 
in the hostel and not simply waste their time. The superintendent should be a member 
of the college staff and should have regular, teaching work assigned to him in the college. 
Otherwise, he will not be able to exercise tho proper influence over them. 

In each mess a kitchen, a dining-room, and a store-room are provided in this collego, 
together with two small verandahs. These are enough for tho moss. But, in connection 
with the whole hostel, it would be convenient to have a big dining-hall—though this would 
•be very expensive and some permanent arrangement for putting up a temporary 
covering for a pandal would be enough—a resident medioal attendant and a small hospital 
to contain a dispensary and beds to accommodate three per cent of the students, a reading- 
room—which may be dispensed with if the hostel and the college are in the same com¬ 
pound—and proper facilities for outdoor games like cricket, tennis, football, and hockey, 
and a gymnasium for indoor exercise. 

In a oollege hostel tutorial assistance is not required and can hardly be given. What 
assistance is needed should be common to all students, resident and non-resident. The 
superintendent should see that the students do their oollege work regularly, by making 
enquiries of the college tutors and by means of college examinations, results, etc. 

In this part of the country we find that to make reasonable accommodation for one 
hostel student a sum of about Rs. 1,000 is required for the building, etc., on an average. 
The conditions may be slightly different in other parts of the oountry. ^ ' 



S&MSHOH : 


I 



People’s Association, Dacca— Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdttb— Ray, Dr. 

Bidhan Chandra. 


People’s Association, Dacca. 

The present mode of living in hostels—the buildings and other arrangements 
for the comfort of the boarders—is apt to create habits in them such as do not 
generally meet with encouragement afterwards under the present conditions of 
service and professions. The upshot is depression and discontent, inevitable upon 
such inequalities of living. With a strict eye upon morals and the preservation 
of health, students should be made accustomed to a mode of economic living such 
as they can in after-life expect to enjoy under all circumstances. Superintendents of 
hostels and messes should be persons who, in education, official position, character, 
and principles ore the best ideals before the students. 


Rahim, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 


(/) There should be no question that tutorial assistance must be provided as far as 
possible. 


Rav, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 


(o) The duty and responsibility of looking after the messes and hostels should 
devolve on the colleges. At present, most of the big colleges in Calcutta have 
obtained grants-in-aid to construct hostels attached to the colleges. Those 
' students who cannot be accommodated in such hostels should also bo under the 
direct charge of the colleges. The University may, if necessary, settle any 
differences that may occasionally ariso between the students and the college. 

(b) The superintendent should be a member of the college staff, not a clerk. He should 

keep in touch with the guardians of the students on the ono hand, and with the 
college, on the other. He should guido, not control, the students. He should 
maintain discipline and preserve the balance of interests. Naturally, he should 
be possessed of a large amount of sympathy and tact, so that the students 
can look up to him as their guide and friend. Ho should b.i given an allow nco 
by the collegoior bis labour. 

(c) The mess management should bo in the hands of a committee of students, of which 

the superintendent should be the president. This committee should be elected 
monthly. One oi the members will be the manager for the month. He should 
look after the monthly and daily purchases of food, attend to the difficulties 
and inconveniences of the boarders, keep an account' for the month, control and 
manage the servants, and, in return for such services, he should get free board and 
lodging for the month. The university medical inspector should help and 
guide the superintendent and the committee as far as possible. 

(d) Every hostel or mess should have a separate kitohen and dining-room. It is evi¬ 

dent that the distinction of class or creed or caste amongst student* is happily 
disappearing and, therefore, it is to be hoped that it will not be found necessary in 
the near future to provide separate kitchens or dining-rooms for different sets of 
students. Every mess should have at least one detached room set apart for 
illness. If the case so demands, the patient should be transferred to a oentral 
hospital or institution to be maintained by the University, 

(e) The best size for a hostel is to provide for not more than seventy-five to a hundred 

Btoddnts. 

(/) If it is possible to Induce other members of the staff of a college, besides the super¬ 
intendent, to reside in the messes, the personal example and guidanoe and tutorial 
assistance should prove of unmans© value to the students. 
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V- 

Ray, Manmathajtath—Roy, The Hou'ble Rai Sbi Nath, Bahadur— Roy, The Hon’ble 

Babu Shbbhdka Nath. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 

The hostels now lack supervision; each hostel should be placed in charge of a man 
with academic qualifications and of high character ; the teachers in the colleges are fully 
occupied, so that there should be a separate service of superintendents, oompoaed of 
men with aoademio qualifications, but recruited mainly from the point of view of 
high character, who will have to devote their whole time to the work of the hostels. 
They will be men of the missionary typo, self-sacrificing, and thoroughly acquainted with 
the Hindu or Muslim soripturos, who will have family quarters attached to the hostels. 
Such a system would exercise a profound influence on student-life and will supplement 
the socular teaching given in the colleges. These superintendents and their service should 
be under the control of the University, us Government servico n ay not inspire confidence 
and may bo looked upon with suspicion. Government will have to provide funds 
for the purpose. Such a service of superintendents would conduce to greater good than 
any elaborate police organisation or espionage to enforce discipline among students, and 
would also help in providing tutorial assistance. 

The hostels should be attached to colleges, and under the supervision of the University. 

The maximum number of students in each hostel should be 50. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

Hostel life should not bo too costly or luxurious. In most cases, the boys are 
allowed morn comfort and luxury in hostels than they are accustomed to at home. And, 
in consequence, they sutler much in at ter-Life as they have to adopt a costlier style of living. 

The hostel buildings should be well-ventilated, healthy, and dry, but the buildings 
and the equipment should not entail more cost than is necessary. 


Roy, The Hon’blc Babu Sitrendba Nath. 

(а) Them ought to be hostels ir attached messes attached to colleges, espooialiy for 

students who come from tho interior of the district. 1 do not think that the 
University should have the power to recommend to Government to financially 
help hostels aud attached messes which aro in need of help. 

(б) 1 would suggest that the superintendent in charge of a hostel should be a medical 

officer, who should look after the health and comfort and freedom of the 
boys placed under his charge. He would remain there as the guardian of the 
iioys and would bring to the notice of the school authorities or the guardians 1 
of the boys any delinquencies on their part. 

(c) The hostels should be managed like any ordinary household and the superintendent 

should remain in charge of it. His work, however, should bo subject to the 
supervision of the college council and inspection by them, as well as by the 
university authorities. 

The university authorities should not, however, come to inspect tho institutions 
in a carping and fault-finding spirit. 

(d) Every student of a hostel should be supplied with a bedstead, a small table, and two 

chairs. Or, if the student so desires, he oan be supplied instead with a carpet 
and a bed-sheet. 

There should be proper sanitary arrangements in the dining-room and it ought 
to be neat and clean. Special iaspeotion of tho kitchen should be made by tire 
superintendent every day, as well as by the principal, along with the senior 
boarders, every fortnight, or whenever there is a oompiaint. 

There ought to be library facilities in the hostel buildings or, if the hostel be in 
the same or in the adjoining building to that of the college, arrangements 
should be made for the free access of boysi to the library, both in the morning 
and in the everting. 



QUESTION 19 . 


Box, The Hon’ble Baba Scbendba Nath— contd .— Rudra, S. K.—Sapru, The Hon’ble 
Dr. Tej Bahadur— Sarkab, Kampada. 


1 think it is desirable to have a small dispensary, or rather collection of medioines 
which are of daily use, in the hostel building, so that the superintendent, who 
' ought to be a medical officer, may treat the boardors whenever neoesaary. 

(f) The size of the hostel should be such as to accommodate the number of boarders 
fairly. The boys should not be huddled up together and, if practicable, not more 
than two students should be allowed to remain in one room. 

(/) It is greatly desirable that the boarders in the hostels should be provided with 
proper tutorial assistance. For this reason, some professors of the colleges 
might be induced to remain with the boys and take up the work. 


BUDEA, S. K. 

The University should control the hostels through the colleges. The colleges 
should be compelled to own responsibility for the hygienic and moral conditions of 
the residential quarters of their students. The University should inspect the 
hostels, and take such action with regard to affiliation, etc., as it thinks fit. 

The best size seems to be 40 to 60 pupils under one superintendent, who should, 
if possible, be a man of academic distinction, and may give some tutorial assistance. 


t Safhu, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadub. 

I am connected with the Macdonnell Hindu Boarding-House at Allahabad. About 
200 students reside in that hostel. We leceive some financial aid from Government. 
There is a superintendent in charge of it. Recently, we have had to reorganise 
the whole hostel. Under the present system, so far as tlve internal management 
and control of the kitchens and dining-rooms are ooncerned, it has been 
handed over to the students at their request. They have also got u co-operative 
society which they are working. The superintendent only exorcises supervisory 
powers. A separate ioorn has been kept apart ior the sick and we have got a 
competent medical officer, who is in charge of the hospital section of the hostel. 
There is a library, though it requires to be considerably improved. But for finan¬ 
cial difficulties, we should like to have au assistant superintendent. From the 
experience that. I have gained I think that, in a hostel like this, there is need for a 
superintendent and an assistant superintendent, I would not have more than 200 
students in a Binglo hostel as the difficulties of management are very great, 
I would give the superintendent general powers of supervision, but, at the same 
time, I would give the students great liberty in managing their internal affairs 
and organising their games. We are paying the superintendent Rs. 200 a month. 
I think this is a fairly good salary for the nature of the work. We have got no 
arrangements for tutorial assistance. I recognise the need of it, but our resources 
do not permit us to provide that. The hostel is affiliated to the University, which 
has got disciplinary powers. It is not attached to any particular college, though 
most of the students residing in the hostel are reading in the Muir Central College. 


Sabkab, Kalipada. 

In view of the caution given at the end of the questions in this section, via., 
financial practicability, I am inclined to think that the present system is, on the 
whole, suited to our requirements. The only thing to do is to arrange for more 
frequent, and better, supervision and provide tutorial assistance to students, as far aa 
practicable. 

The * block system ’ may be introduced everywhere for the supervision of all 
atudentn not living in regular hostels controlled by formally appointed superintendents. 
Under this system^ the area occupied by the students is divided into a number of 
aient blocks, each being put under & responsible teacher, carefully selected. He 
the domiciles of the students, whether living with parents or guardians or is 
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Sabkab,* Kalip ad a — contiL — Sayied, Abdullas Abtj. 


messes, not as a ‘ detective,’ but as a friend and guide, mixes with the parents and 
guardians, makes enquiries about the conduct and progress of the boyB, and gives 
information and advice. 

(a) The present rules will do. 

( b) The superintendent will look after the management of the hostel and the con¬ 

duct and progress of the inmates. He will also give the students as much 
tutorial assistance as he can. He will work under the orders of the school, 
or the college, committee and be helped in his duties by carefully selected 
students. 

(c) The present rule will do. 

(d) Ditto. 

(«) Experience shows that a single superintendent cannot efficiently control more 
than a dozen students if he is to be a real “ friend, philosopher, and 
guide ” to them. A large number of boys in schools, and particularly of 
youths in colleges, placed under a single superintendent of ordinary calibre 
is often a source of great mischief. If the size be reduced, it would also 
solve the question of tutorial assistance to a great extent. 

(/) Rendering tutorial assistance should be a condition attached to the post of a 
superintendent. 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 

The question of finance naturally make-! one reticent to suggest measures for handl¬ 
ing the problem of students’ residence. In a place like Calcutta it seems to me parti¬ 
cularly difficult to solve tills problem without a considerable expenditure of money, and 
the conservatism of those who persist in demanding proper accommodation for students 
in the town rather than that they should go somewhere outside to some easily accessible 
site in the suburbs, adds to the complexity of the problem. Within the town of Calcutta 
, I would suggest restricting the number of new admissions to colleges to the extent of accom¬ 
modation available for the year in different hostels. A careful estimate should be 
annually prepared during the long vacation and mofussil candidates should be informed 
in time if they can be accommodated. The makeshift arrangement known at present 
as “ attached messes ” should be abolished and the policy of distributing the rush to 
Calcutta between different mofussil centres should be adopted. 

This difficulty, however, has not to be faced in mofussil centres, where land is available— 
comparatively cheaply, and it is possible to accommodate students more comfortably and 
in good surroundings. A corresponding policy of expanding hostel accommodation in 
well-chosen mofussil centres, pari passu with the rise in the number of students, should be 
adopted. Whatever force there be in the argumont for keeping the hostels of Calcutta in 
the town, which, undoubtedly, offers many advantages to students, no such reasons exist 
In the smaller towns of the province, and colleges that are in making at different mofussil 
centres would do well to remove to places where they can expand without much 
hindrance before it becomes too late on finanoial grounds. 

(а) Hostels of colleges should form integral parts of these institutions situated in close 

proximity to it. Being part of the college it should bear the same relation to the 
University in matters of general control as the oollege.itself, and the inmates of 
the college should be compelled to reside in its hostel, excepting those who are 
living with bona fide guardians. No oollege should he permitted to admit 
more than it could accommodate properly, both in classes and in hostels,'and the 
University should fix the number of admissions to oolleges on this basis, and any 
increase over it should only be permitted when a satisfactory arrangement for 
meeting this increase has been made. 

(б) Members of the oollege staff only should be eligible for superintendentships of oollege 

hostels, and they should be allowed to have a free hand in maintaining discipline 
and management, under the control of the principal. Frequent interference with 
their authority and encouraging so-oalled grievances are subversive of disoip lm.. 



QUSSTIOS 10. 


Sattkd, Abdtjix iH Abu — rmld —Scottish Churches College Seriatim, Calcutta. 


At the preser t time, the popularity of hostels is in proportion to the laxity of 
control whiob they exeroise, and there is an unwholesome tendency to decry those 
where attempts are made for better oontrol and discipline. I do not maintain 
that onr youths should be housed under miniature jail conditions, but an almost 
inexpressible ideal of bringing them up as self-respecting, end well-behaved, 
gentlemen should be aimed at. 

(</) and f») Hostels of colleges should be on block arrangements, providing acoommodation 
for not more than 60 boarders in each block, under a separate superintendent, 
with family quarters for him attached. Each blook should have a separate 
kitchen, dining-hall, and mess arrangements, managed by the boarders, undor the 
general control of the superintendent. The rooms in each block should be partly 
single-seated and partly three-seated—the former for more advanced students 
and the latter for junior under-graduates. Plain, but deoent, furniture should be 
provided by the college authorities, consisting of a table, a chair, a bedstead, 
and a small wall almirah. Caution-money should be taken at the time of 
entrance to a hostel, to be returned, after deductions for any damage, when the 
boarder leaves. Medical and sanitary arrangements should be common to 
the whole hostel system and a union hall, with a reading-room, provided in 
some central place of the hostel area. All the different blocks should be in 
one compound and, on an average, each blook should have for its compound 
four acres of land, whioh can be easily insisted upon in mofussil centres. 

(/) If by tutorial assistance is meant a general guidance of hostel residents by the 
superintendent, in advising them regarding their studies, it is highly desirable. 
Moreover, he should meet boarders in batches from time to time at his own place 
and entertain them socially on a modest scale which -will not only cultivate a 
better mutual understanding, but give a general polish to them in social manners. 

I must add that it would bo too much to expect a superintendent to do all those 
in return for the pittance that is now given to him in the form of an allowance, but 
my strong conviction is that something is needed on the lines suggested above. 
Where there are European members on the staff they should be preferred, and an 
allowance given to some of them for occasionally meeting students in batches. 
This arrangement may, possibly, produce an everlasting beneficial effect on our 
youths. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

Far the normal college at the present time hostels and attached messes form the chief 
residential arrangements made for students who do not have homes in Calcutta or stay 
with guardians recognised by oollege and university. But, where advance is to be made, 
it should be in the further elimination of such messes, for the advantages of a mess, at 
its beet, under the present system, can only approximate to those of a hostel. 

(i) The .definition in the university regulations that a mess is a temporary boarding¬ 
house formed by a combination of students who desire to share expenses, though 
slightly modified where college authorities have control, indicates one disadvan¬ 
tage. The temporary nature predicted for the mess prevents the growth 
in it of a real esprit de. corps and of such a tradition as in many a hostel is a most 
valuable possession. 

(ii) In so far as meesss are dwelling-houses rented by the University for the period of 
the academical year seldom are the buildings adapted suitably, and never specially 
for student residence. Although the houses may be chosen with regard to the 
suitability of the neighbourhood nothing can ever be expected of a mess in Calcutta 
in the way of provision of facilities for recreation, of any kind. 

(Hi) The prevailing method of control partly through the University, and partly through 
the college, leads to difficulties. The building is rented by the University. The 
amrmpt of outlay in this direction hi recovered by the lodging fees paid by the 
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student* in residence. If sufficient is not realised in this way to covet the rent 
the University has to meet the .deficit. In order that this deficit may be as small 
as possible difficulties axe put in the way of a student who wishes to leave a mess 
during the session. A room in a collegiate hostel may fall vacant, but no mess 
boarder can apply for it—though it offers him a healthier and happier mode of 
life—unless he can either find a substitute for bis place in the mess, or pay up 
his ‘ seat Tent ’ to the end of the session. Such a condition has often prevented 
a transference which should be facilitated rather than made more difficult. 

(iv) Still another point may be noticed in which the mess lags behind the hostel and 
this has special reference to the system of management in the hostels of the Scot¬ 
tish Churches College. In these hostels the management is responsible for the 
provision of the furniture of all living rooms and common rooms, for cooking 
utensils and all dishes required for serving the food, as also for the control of 
servants and all feeding arrangements. In the mess the student must provide 
such furniture as he wishes and the general establishment is jointly provided 
for each year, with the result that in the interests of economy it is kept at a mini¬ 
mum. The feeding arrangements in a mess are in the hands of the students 
themselves and while often such arrangements are satisfactory they often also 
lead to difficulties seldom experienced in a hostel and they almost always lead to 
greater expense. This general question of management will be further discusser! 
under (e) below. 

The conclusion seems to be that if rented houses are necessary for the accommod¬ 
ation of students until a college can provide specially built and specially adapted 
residences they Bhould be more completely under the control of the college, which 
should be responsible for the renting of the building, for such adaptation of it as 
may be possible, and for the general establishment in it. Having in view, then, 
the elimination of the *' attached mess ”, as at present understood, we refer in the 
replies which follow to the different sections of the question to collegiate hostels 
alone—whether rented houses specially adapted or buildings specifically built as 
hostels. 

(a) In so far ns it seems fundamentally important that the residence of students should 
be collegiate, the University should have the minimum power of control over 
the hostels attached to a college. The boarders of a hostel are all of one college 
and their life naturally centres in the college in which they study'. The college 
should thus be responsible for the provision for the superintendence of the hostel, 
for the framing of its general rules, and for the control of its finance. A sufficient 
relation between the hostel and the University will be maintained by an annual 
visit paid by some university inspector in company with the principal of the 
college. 

(f>) The superintendent of a collegiate hostel should be a man of high academic standing 
and preferably a member of the college staff. Where certain members of the 
staff are Europeans it is valuable if they can be associated with the supervision 
of the hostels, and most valuable if they can actually stay in them. While the 
college, through its coveming body, maintains the control suggested above, 
tbe superintendent should have full power to deal with the internal affaire of the 
hostel in the admission of boarders, in management, and in discipline. 

(e) The question of the methods of management, control, and inspection are, to a large 
extent, related to the answer to the following section (e), but assuming that the 
size of a hostel should not exceed what is sufficient for the accommodation of a 
maximum of 60 board ora, the internal management may well be concentrated in 
the hands of the superintendent, associated with whom may be an assistant su¬ 
perintendent or monitor, who may be a senior student receiving in return for his 
services only free board and lodging. After experience of various forms of manage¬ 
ment with regard to the board of students in hostels we consider that the most 
satisfactory results obtain from a system in which the superintendent makes 
all arrangements for food and has sole control of all hostel servants. With it mess 
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committee in a hostel continual difficulties arise which increase, rather than faci¬ 
litate, the work of a superintendent, and from the experience gained in our hostels 
we should say that students infinitely prefer the present system. It makes easier 
the prevailing practice in our Hindu hostels of recognising no caste distinctions. 
Three Brahmin cooks prepare and serve the food, but the boarders in two batohes 
(in a hostel of sixty of thirty each) sit down together. Within the experience of 
. the past five years no difficulty has been met with on this score though men from 
all castes, high and low, have resided in the hostels. With regard to control oar 
rules lay it down that the hostel gates be closed at 9 p.m. and opened at 6-30 a.M. 
A roll is marked twice a day in the morning and at 9-30 at night. The assistant 
superintendent at these times satisfies himself that the boarders marked present 
ore in the hostel. Leave from the hostel is only to be granted on personal and 
written application to the superintendent, and two gate-books are kept in one of 
. which is recorded leave granted for less than 24 hours, and in the other leave 
granted for more than 24 hours. In addition the control of the superintendent 
extends over the general conduct of the boarders in the hostel and discipline is 
exercised not only for disorderly behaviour, but for want of cleanliness, for 
continued neglect of study, and in cases where a student remains in the hostel 
during lecture hours without good and sufficient cause. 

When the superintendent is of such standing as to be a member of the governing 
body of the college and bo can report important matters relating to the hostel 
to that body there seems little need for the establishment and powers of inspec¬ 
tion on the part of the college other than such as the principal would normally 
exercise. Reference has been made above in (a) to university inspection. 

(<7) The anewer to this question is likewise based on the assumption that the accom¬ 
modation of the hostel is for a maximum of 60 hoarders. 

(i) The buildings .—We have found that the most satisfactory form of hostel 
( uikling in Calcutta is one built on three sides of a rectangle with a verandah 
running round each door on the inside and with only a single width of room. 
Where the site is about one bigha (Jr ! of an acre) n small and private com¬ 
pound round which the hostel is built is thus afforded. Each student should 
have one living room of his own, the measurements of which should be about 
12'by 8'by 12'. Two to four, but not more, double rooms might be provided 
for the benefit of brothers who might wish to stay together. A sick room 
should be included, as also a dining-room, common room, kitchen, and store¬ 
room. Bath-room and latrine accommodation should be on the ground level 
but, if the building is built in stories, one bath-room for night use should be 
available on each floor. The superintendent's quarters should b? part of the 
hostel building. 

(ii) The, furniture of the students’ living room need not be elaborate, t.e., one table 
(with drawers), one chair, one iron bodstead, one book rack, and one clothes 
rack. The hostel should be provided, where possible, with an electric light 
installation, a monthly charge of, say, Re. 1 -4 per head being made to 
covet consumption and upkeep expenses. The equipment of a dining¬ 
room in a Hindu hostel is of the simplest, consisting of the requisite number 
of low seats or pm a The common room should afford facilities for indoor 
games and should be provided with table and benches in order that it may 
serve as the meeting room of the hostel. In it also the hostel library may be 
housed. The library in each of our hostels is managed by one of the board¬ 
ers and is maintained and extended by a small monthly subscription from 
each boarder. The sick-room, should be provided with twoi bedsteads, 
tables, chain, a small almirah, and perhaps an electric fan. and should be 
in immediate proximity to a bath-room. In the kitchen, for a hostel df the 
size we suggest, it will be necessary to have four fireplaces or chute*. In 
addition to all the necessary cooking utensils the hostel will have to pro¬ 
vide a sufficient number of brass dishes for the serving of food. 
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(iii) Servantt .—The servants necessary for Buch a hostel, and suggested rates of 

monthly pay are as follows f— 

Durwan (Rs. 12), first cook (Rs. 12), second cook (Rs. 10), third cook (Rs. 8), 
1 kitchen servant (Rs. 5), 8 bearers (Rs. 6 each), sweeper (Rs. 11). Each 
servant will be provided with his food from the hostel. There will be a 
barber, in addition, provided with food from the hostel, but receiving 
remuneration from the boarders he serves. 

(iv) Provision for the treatment of illness .—A doctor should be engaged to visit 

the hostel eaoh morning, the amount of his fee being recovered by a 
monthly charge on the boarders. In our hostels each Btudent contributes 
annas 8 per month towards the hostel doctor’s fee. 

(v) Provision of facilities for recreation .—In Calcutta it is impossible for such a 

hostel as that to which we refer to make any adequate provision for 
outdoor recreation for its boarders. In the compound of the hostel, how-' 
ever, something can certainly be done and if the college possesses a playing- 
field sufficient opportunities will be available. » 

(«) We have already indicated that the hostel should not exceed in siSe what is 
sufficient for the accommodation of a maximum of Bixty boarders. If it goes 
beyond this limit superintendence is more difficult and the development of the 
esprit de corps which means so much in the life of a hostel is endangered by 
the formation amongst the students of cliques and sets. We have suggested 
a maximum of 80 rather than a lower figure in view of economy of budding and 
management. But the advantages of economy would not carry us beyond this 
limit because of these other serious disadvantages to which we have referred. 

(/) We do not feel that the hostel can, or should, be made responsible for the regular 
. provision of tutorial assistance to the students in residence In it. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 

The hostels and messes should continue to be licensed by the University and be sub¬ 
ject to periodic inspection by the University. But the actual administration of the 
college hostels, as well as of the messes, attached or unattached, so far as they are pro¬ 
perly amenable to control, should lie with the colleges. When students of two or more 
colleges live in the same mess, inter-collegiate arrangements, if desired, may be made 
without much difficulty. In the case of college hostels and “ attached ” messes it is 
always desirable to have a professor as resident superintendent whose honorarium will 
be paid from the general college funds, and not specifically from the boarders’ fees. The 
superintendent should possess disciplinary powers, which he will exercise in graver cases, 
in consultation with the principal. But the professor-superintendent, while maintain¬ 
ing authority, should subordinate merely penal considerations, remembering that he 
represents not merely the legitimate college polioing, but also the wise benignity of an 
Anna Mater ; and he is there to secure the intimate touch of the college, its culture, its 
ideals, and its traditions, with the students’ daily life and morals, and to annul the un¬ 
redeemed vulgarities of a mess life with the “ sweetness and light ” whioh culture within 
: the college walls ought to foster. Thus will the students’ residences in the town be con¬ 
verted into a greater college round the college. Every college hostel shonM have a small 
library and a Sunday Club which will occasionally arrange for inter-hostel conferences. 

Besides one or two professors detailed for each mess local gentlemen interested ha 
students’ welfare, including a medical man and an active member of the Municipal Board, 
should in every case be appointed visitors to every hostel and every mess. 

The oatering arrangements, so far as the marketing and the menu or bill of fare are 
concerned, should be left to the management of the inmates, who will arrange for rotation 
of work, representativea, etc.,- as may be necessary; this will keep down the coat— and 
keep the (normal) discontent, within due limits. But the superintendent and the visitors 
Witt satisfy themselves that the food and other necessaries are not cut down below tire level 
of efficiency. The menials on the establishment of a college hostel must be under the 
control of the superintendent who will regularise their duties. Habits of hard work 
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will lead to a healthy rivalry among the blocks regarding the quality of food, 
economy, etc. Occasionally all the blocks may (hue together. The superin* 
tendent should take his meals in the several blocks alternately. The dietary 
arrangements in moat hostels are not satisfactory. The quality of the food supplied 
should be improved. It does not matter whether .there are a certain 
nu i her of dishes or not. * 

(d) Kitchen utensils, dining plates, tumblers, etc,, should be provided, but a small 

fee may be levied on the boarders for their use. Medical attendance should be 
regular and free, and a stock of medicines for co mm on diseases should be kept 
In the hostel. There should be a common room. Furniture should be provided 
free. 

(e) The beet size for a hostel is one for about 100 boarders. 

(f) Tutorial assistance is desirable, and may be provided if practicable. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nabes Chandra. 

All students’ residences should be inspected by the University from time to time, 
bat the direct ooatrol ought to vest in the colleges. 

I am in favour of small boarding-houses and messes with not more than fifty inmates. 
I should prefer twenty for each boarding house. There is a great deal more of sociality 
in a small mess than in a big one. Besides, the food is generally much better looked after 
and better cooked in small messes. 

On the other hand, I quite realise the good points in big hostels. They furnish oppor¬ 
tunities for an ampler social life and greater facilities for the development of an adequate 
corporate existence than small boarding house?. I should therefore suggest the 
grouping together of a number of small boarding-houses in a single area so as to combine 
the advantages of both small and big hostels. It will also make it possible to place over 
them a well-paid uperintendent who will be able to command the respect of the students. 

The superintendent ought to be a whole-time officer of the same class as a professor, 
and he assisted by a house tutor for each house, on the one hand, and a business manager 
on the other. His duties should include maintenance of discipline, control of the studies, 
and the supervision of the life of the students, as well as the business management of the 
hostel. 

The messing arrangements should be separate in each house. Students should be 
associated in the management and may be allowed to eontrol their messing arrangements, 
but the bill of fare most be approved by a dietetic expert. 

The hostels should be healthy, but the living should bo as inexpensive as possible. 
The furniture should be supplied by the college. It should be cheap but deoent. Cleanli¬ 
ness must be insisted upon and the health of each boy periodically examined by a 
medical officer. 


Sen Gupta, Sueendba Mohan, 


There should be inter-collegiate {where stndents of different colleges may live) hostels 
so that in residence# in the preliminary university stage the student# may form village 
or famil y groups. These institutions should be under the control of one ca other of the 
colleges whose students reside in it. The superintendent will have absolute control over 
ttfe student in guiding him. The superintendent will not be saddled with the dutieagf t 
ageinent unduly. He shall hate the position of the guardian of the st ud ent #. 
look after the mentfj, moral, and physical welfare of the boys plaoed inl ' 
further necessary tiSat the superintendent should also be 7 

boys as their pwei^OT gwt^w^rf»uld himself be an 
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Meases should be allowed to grow up. A number of boys will form themselves into 
a mesa. But the rules and regulations will be similar to those of hostels. Students 
must find out some gentleman of position willing to live among them and to take charge 
of them, at the same time fully trusted by the college authorities. 

The control and discipline of the superintendent should not be formal, but real He 
should help the boys in their study as well. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 


We have in connection with the college three hostels —the main hostel, a 
quadrangular building in the college compound one side of whioh is ihe principal’s house, 
and on another side, quarters for members of the Indian staff. A few yards away is the 
college house, with quarters for other European members of the stafi, including the hostel 
superintendent. This hostel contains accommodation for some seventy students, almost 
all being in single rooms 10 x 8. The assistant superintendent—an Indian graduate—has 
his quarters in the oompound a few yards away from the hostel building. The general 
dining-hall is for Christians or any others—Hindus or Muhammadans—who care to join. 
The caste Hindus have a special dining -room of their own. The messing arrangements are 
made by the students themselves, through food committees and food managers, noting 
under the general supervision of the superintendent. We append, for the information of 
the Commission and as a reply to some of the items of this question, our hostel rules 
and regulations. There is regular medical supervision, and adequate provision is made in 
the hostel itself for all ordinary cases of siokness. Our hostel arrangements have in thB 
main proved an unqualified success, and we regard our hostel life as a highly important 
feature of our collegiate discipline and training. The other two hostels situated on the 
riverside, about halt a mile distant from the college, are serving an useful temporary 
purpose, but from the nature of things they lack some of the characteristic features 
of the main hostel. In reply to the more detailed parts of this question we desire to 
remark :— 



(а) It is within the right and duty of the University to insist on certain fundamental 

requirements while allowing the colleges a good deal of liberty to develops 
features in accordance with their own special ideals. 

(б) We consider the superintendent should be a member of the j 

and should bo given adequate disciplinary powers to bo.i 
eases in consultation with the principal and there) 

(c) and (d) Answered largely in our rules and regulation s , 
material given above. The- college library doBwi 
hostel library is being gradually formed. In f “ 
is a liberal supply of books and magazines." 
common room, and the debating and Other fa 
rules of which we append. Thweare .vwk'' i 
grounds. The college has also its own • 
which circulates at ovwW&dww 
{*) We -- 
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(including co-operative manual work for. the institution)—of going without menial help 
whenever practicable, and of an intelligent thrift and sometimes a. more intelligent expen¬ 
diture, must be enoouraged among the students, and, as far as possible, regularised. A 
students’ dispensary on a small scale should be attached to a number of messes for supply- , 
lag medicine at cost juice to the student-boarders. 

The arrangements for the kitchen, for the sick-room, and for the latrines (and conser¬ 
vancy) should be specially inspected by the visitors; and in the matter of drainage and 
conservancy (specially the clearing of the cisterns where these are in use, the removal of 
offal and garbage, specially from the kitchen room and its environs, and the opening 
of gutted drains) the Municipal Commissioner on the Visitors’ Board should be able to 
render materia service (shall I call it Knight’s or ifdifer's service ?) by securing prompt 
and vigilant municipal attention and interest. The arrangements for drinking water, 
and the water-supply generally, in towns without water-works, are a perennial source of 
difficulty. The artesian well, wherever the soil (or sub-soil) favours it, should be a great 
Convenience, for ordinary household uses. The drinking water ought to be boiled (not 
warmed); even if the w'ater-bearer be placed on his oath to fetch water from the municipal 
(reserved) tank (if any)—the water-bearer’s back is a broken reed to lean upon—he will 
fill his kaUi or moshak from any horse pond on the way. The Indian servant, it must, be 
remembered, is splendid in persona! service, faithfulness, and loyalty, but he has four 
articles in his creed:— 

(i) He believes in one anna in the rupee—in some confessions it reads two*-on bazar 
Expenses. 

(ii) He believes in his “ dafturi." 

(iii) He does not believe in pure water (though his habits are aquatic, bathing and 

drinking). 

(iv) Above all he does not believe in the Bacillus, the modern man’s Devil, the enem 

invisible I 

Then there is the cook—lord of the kitchen and master of the mess (and its gregarious 
stomach), master, whoever may be its fujjerintendent; he belongs to a trade union and 
loves to go on strike. Anyone who can solve the cooking problem in Bengali messes will 
be a greater benefactor of oor students than all your building reformers and text-book 
reformers put together. Over grown hostels ore hot beds of faction ; the muttiel 
recriminations of the boarders, cooks, menials, and petty functionaries are vulgarising to 
a degree. A maximum of sixty boarders would be a good arrangement for the average 
hostel. The reduction of cost by timely purchases, storing, boarders’ own marketing and 
catering arrangements, end co-operative manual work in certain directions, will make 
such small-sized hostels financially practicable, especially if we do not make things too 
expensive by architecture and furnishing on an imposing pattern, such as is entirely 
unsuited to the needs or the resources of a tropical, and typically agricultural, j>oople 
accustomed to live the simple life in the open country, if not in the open. 

“ Coaching ” and “ tuition ” in hostels, apart from the general tutorial arrangements 
in college or school, may suit school boys, but should not be enoouraged, in any scheme 
of collegiate instruction. 


Segaeu, Dr. C. P. 

My only experi cnee with regard to the organisation of residential arrangements 
for students is that hostels in general in high schools are poorly managed and generally 
dirty. They are dirty not only so iar as filth is concerned, but also with regard to 
parasites. 

(c) 1 believe that the management should be in the hands of a capable superintendent. 

(d) More care is necessary with regard to beds beingmf iron, instead of wood, and that 

kitchen and dining-room arrangements should be such that all waste is carried 
sway or disposed of, and that where large hostels are located there be * small 
^dispensary with an isolated room and that attention ahojild be given to istrfoeg 
■ lor vA JpljjjMImh '; 
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Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

(a) Regarding hostels and attached messes general principles may be formulated l>y 
the University bnt the internal management should rest with the authorities. 
'The University should have the privilege and power of interference at its option 
according to contingencies and necessities. 

(4) There ought to be a separate service for superintendents of hostels and messes; 
they should be recruited from retired professors or elderly graduates serving in 
the Education Department. The service ought to be a graded one. The status 
of the superintendent would be that of the chief controlling authority of the 
institution. His functions would consist of general supervision of food, the 
health, character, and eonduot of the students, observance of strict discipline, 
regulation of hours of study, moral training, supervision of tutorial work, selec¬ 
tion of associates, proper physical exercise, and cleanliness. 

(c) Rules and regulations should be prescribed by the University for the methods of 
management, control, and inspection. " 

{d) The details must be arranged in accordance with university regulations, with 
such modifications as may be neoessary for adaptation to circumstances, but not 
inconsistent with, or in violation of, university regulations. 

(e) Accommodation for (60) fifty students. 

(/) I have already referred to tutorial assistance in answer to a previous question. 


Sen, Dr. S. K. 

(«) Absolutely subordinate to the University through their college authorities. 

(6) Like other professors in charge of a certain department. 

(c) The management, should be entrusted to a board elected every month from 

amongst the students, presided over by the superintendent. The control should 
be in the hands of the superintendent and a committee of the professors. So far 
as inspection is concerned an inspecting board consisting of a doctor, a professor, 
and a Government officer should visit them as often as possible. 

(d) The kitchen and dining-room arrangement Bhould be kept in Indian style at pre¬ 

sent as the European style is always abused by poorer people, 

(e) One hostel for one college. 

(/) Tutorial classes should be introduced. 


Sen, Satish Chandra. 

(o) Hostels and “ attached messes ” may be under the inspection of the University. 
The colleges to which they are attached may have some control over their dis¬ 
ciplinary arrangement. 

(1) The superintendent should be a member of the college staff, who by his attain¬ 
ments, character, social standing, and sympathy may have a commanding 
influence over the inmates. His functions should be general supervision in all 
matters, maintenance of discipline, and looking after the moral, intellectual, and 
physical interests of the boarders. He should be under the control of the prin¬ 
cipal and the governing body of the college. 

(e) The hostel should he divided into blocks of 20 or 25, with a monitor, selected from 
among the sefiior students, at the heed of the management. He mav be assist* 
ed by a committee, of 2, tS bo chosen by the superintendent every month. The 
monitor and the committee will make arrangements for diet, etc., subject to the 
control of the superintendent. The hostel Hhould be frequently inspected by the 
- ' college and university authorities, bnt the studies of the boarders should not be 

disturbed, Each block should have separate culinary arrangement*. Thia 

■■■■i"?'- ■ It ■ 
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will lead to a healthy rivalry among the blocks regarding the quality of food, 
economy, etc. Occasionally all the blocks may dine together. The superin¬ 
tendent should take his meals in the several blocks alternately. The dietary 
arrangements in most hostels are not satisfactory. The quality of the food snpplixf 
should be improved. It does not matter whether .there are a certain 
nu'i be- of dishes or not. * . 

(d) Kitchen utensils, dining plates, tumblers, etc., should be provided, but a small 

fee may be levied on the boarders for their use. Medical attendance should be 
regular and free, and a stock of medicines for common diseases should be kept 
in the hostel. There should be a oommon room. Furniture should be provided 
free. 

(e) The best size for a hostel is one for about 100 boarders. 

(/) Tutorial assistance is desirable, and may be provided if practicable. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nahes Chandra. 

All students’ residences should be inspected by the University from time to time, 
but the direct control ought to vest in the colleges. 

I am in favour of small boarding-houses and messes with not more than fifty inmates. 
I should prefer twenty for each boarding house. There is a great deal more of sociality 
in a small mess than in a big one. Besides, the food is generally much better looked after 
and better cooked in small messes. 

On the other hand, I quite realise the good points in big hostels. They furnish oppor¬ 
tunities for an ampler social life and greater facilities for the development of an adequate 
corporate existence than small boarding-houses. I should therefore suggest the 
grouping together of a number of small boarding-houses in a single area so os to combine 
the advantages of both small and Mg hostels. It will also make it possible to place over 
them a well-paid uperintendent who will be able to command the respect of the students. 

The 'Uperintendent ought to be a whole-time officer of the same class as a | rofessor, 
and be assisted by a house tutor for eaoh house, on the one band, and a business manager 
on the other. His duties should inolude maintenance of discipline, control of the studies, 
and the supervision of the life of the Btudonts, as well as the business management of the 
hostel. 

The messing arrangements should be separate in eaoh house. Students should be 
associated in the management and may be allowed to control their messing arrangements, 
but the bill of fare must be approved by a dietetic expert. 

The hostels should be healthy, but the living should be as inexpensive as possible. 
The furniture should be supplied by the college. It should be cheap but decent. Cleanli¬ 
ness must be insisted upon and the health of each boy periodically examined by a 
medical officer. 


Sen Gupta, Surbndra Mohan. 

There should be inter-collegiate (where students of different colleges may live) hostels 
so that in residences in the preliminary university stage the students may form village 
or family groups. These institutions should be under the ooatrol of one or other of the 
colleges whose students reside in it. The superintendent will have absolute control over 
the student in guiding him. The superintendent will not be saddled with the duties of man¬ 
agement unduly. He shall have the position of the guardian of the students. He shall 
look after the mental, moral, and physical welfare of the’ boys placed in his charge. It is 
further necessary that the superintendent should also be as sympathetic towards the 
hoys ah their parents or guardians and should himself be an enthusiast in that work, I 
do not think that a hostel should oonsist of more than sixty hoys generally. The super¬ 
intendent will have the status of a professor of the college of which it forms a park _ 
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Messes should be allowed to grow up. A number of boys will form themselves into 
a mess. But the rules and regulations will be similar to those of hostels. Students 
must find out some gentleman of position willing to live among them and to take charge 
of them, at the same time fully trusted by the college authorities. 

The oontrol and discipline of the superintendent should not be formal, but real Be 
should help the boys in their study as well 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

We have in connection with the college three hostels —the main hostel, A 
quadrangular building in the college compound one side of which is the principal’s house, 
and on another side, quarters for members of the Indian staff. A few yards away is the 
college house, with quarters for other European members o£ the staff, including the hostel 
superintendent. This hostel contains accommodation for some seventy students, almost 
all being in single rooms 10 x 8. The assistant superintendent—an Indian graduate—has 
his quarters in the oompound a few yards away from the hostel building. The general 
dining-hall is for Christians or any others—Hindus or Muhammadans—who oare to join. 
The caste Hindus have a special dining-room of their own. The messing arrangements are 
made by the students themsolves, through food committees and food managers, acting 
under the general supervision of the superintendent. We append, for the information of 
the Commission and as a reply to some of the items of this question, our hostel rules 
and regulations. There is regular medical supervision, and adequate provision is made in 
the hostol itself for all ordinary oases of siokness. Our hostel arrangements have in the 
main proved an unqualified success, and we regard our hostel life as a highly important 
feature of our collegiate discipline and training. The other two hostels situated on the 
riverside, about halt a mile distant from the college, are serving an useful temporary 
purpose, but from the nature of things they lack some of the characteristic features 
of the main hostol. In reply to the more detailed parts of this question we desire to 
remark:— 

(a) It is within the right and duty of the University to insist on certain fundamental 

requirements while allowing the colleges a good deal of liberty to dovelope 
features in accordance with their own special ideals. 

(b) We consider the superintendent should be a member of the professorial staff, 

and should be given adequate disciplinary powers to be exercised in special 
cases in consultation with the principal and the regular college authorities. 

(c) and (d) Answered largely in our rules and regulations, and in tbe introductory 

material given above. The college library close by is available. A special 
hostel library is being gradually formed. In the hostel common rooms there 
is a liberal supply of books and magazines. There is in addition the college 
common room, and tbe debating and other facilities of the Union Society, the 
rules of which we append. There are varied facilities for sports in the college 
grounds. The college has also its own magazine. The Students’ Chronicle, 
which circulates all over India. 

(e) We would put the limit at 100. 

(/) The superintendent should be sufficiently free to give a couple of hours daily to 
general tutorial assistance. 

Hostel, Boles and Regulations. 

Hostel hours :— 

(a) Gate hours .—[Che gates are closed at 9 p.m. and opened at 6 a.h. Between these 

hours no student must be absent from tbe hostel except by the special per¬ 
mission of the superintendent. 

(b) UoU^xlU .—The roll for arts’. students is called every morning at 7 and every 

evening at 9. Each student is expected to be present unless he has reowv^t 
special leave of absence, . , 
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(e) Prayer*. —Immediately after rail-call prayers are held morning and evening. 
All arts' students resident in the hostel are expected to attend, unless they 
have conscientious objections. 
id) Meals. —The hours for meals are :— 

Breakfast ....... 9-30 «ji. 

Tiffip. . 1-50 r.M. 

Dinner ....... 7-0 „ 

Students are expected to sit down to their meals at the proper time. If they 
are absent from any meal, or find it necessary to have a meal at a slightly 
different hour, they must give adequate notice to the manager. All students 
obtaining leave of absence should also intimate to the manager the period 
during which they will be away. 

2. Payment of fee.s. —Both the establishment fee and the food charges aro payable 
on the first day of the month. If not paid by the third of the month a fine of one anna 
will be levied for each day’s delay. 

3. Remission of food charges .—Students leaving the hostel in term-time during the 
oourse of any month are required to pay the full food charges if they have been in resi¬ 
dent for a period of three weeks or over. If they leave after any shorter period of 
residence they shall be allowed a reduction of 50 per cent, on the charges due for that 
portion of the month during which they are absent. For portions of a month at the 
beginning or end of the term the food charge will be 5 annas per diem. 

4- Leave of absence :— 

A. Theological afudenl*. —Theological students desiring leave of absence should in¬ 

form the superintendent of their department. 

B. Arid sfydenls 

(a) Written application must be made to the superintendent not later than the 

morning of the day of departure. 

(b) The application must state the period for which leave is required, and also, in 

the ease of students not going to their homes, the name and address of the 
relative whom they desire to visit. 

(c) The written permission of a parent or guardian must first be obtained before a 

student can be allowed to visit a friend’s or a relative's house. 

(d) In the case of students desiring leave for a period of less than 24 how* the appli¬ 

cation must state the time of departure and return and also the purpose 
for which leave is required. 

(e) Students who do not return to the hostel at the proper time render themselves 

liable to dismissal. 

6. Use of room* and furniture :— 

(а) Each student is provided with a bod, table, chair, book-oaso, lamp, and clothes 

pegs. Students are expected to keep their rooms and furniture clean and are 
responsible for any damage which is done to them. Students aw also res¬ 
ponsible for the replacing of any lamp ohimneys which they may break. 

(б) Students must not hammer nails into, or otherwise deface, the walls of their 

rooms. The superintendent will, on application, supply a carpenter for any 
necessary work. 

(c) The superintendent may prohibit the putting up of any picture in a student’s 
room which he regards as unsuitable. 

(«f) Students mast not introduce other furniture than that supplied by the college 
into their rooms without special permission. They must also limit the number 
of their boxes to those absolutely necessary. 

(e) Each student is provided with a look and key for his room, and a key for the 
drawer of h» table. If these age not returned intact at the tune of bis 
departure from the hostel, be will be required to pay the amount td tbeif 

«**■ i ' s " 
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6. Lights out .—Students must not keep their lamps burning after II p.m. without 
special permission. 

' 7. Miscellaneous :— 

(a) Students are expected to be in their own rooms between 7-45 and 9 a.m. and after 
9-30 P.u.; also, as far as possible, between 7 and 9 p.m. 

(i>) Students are expected to endeavour at all times to avoid disturbing the other 
inmates of the hostel quadrangle by loud reading, singing, or shouting. 

(c) Students must not walk along the east and west parts of the quadrangle except 

when visiting one of the professors. 

(d) Students must not walk or sit on the hostel roof except between the hours of 5 

and 6-30 p.m., and must not go beyond the bounds marked by black lines. 

(«) Students appointed to perform any special duty in connection with the manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of the hostel, and undertaking responsibility for the same, 
are expeoted to discharge their functions with due regularity and thorough¬ 
ness. 

(/) Students are expeoted to act as gentlemen towards the servants. The kitchen 
servants are specially under the direction of the food committees, acting 
through their respective food managers for the time being, and the general 
hostel servants are under the authority of the assistant superintendent. 

(y) All orders to the hostel servants should be made through the assistant superin¬ 
tendent, or, in his absence, through the hostel superintendent. 

(h) No student is entitled to use the servants for any private business, nor to des¬ 
patch them anywhere outside the hostel without special permission. 

(J 7.B .—Theological students may have, U necessary, the services of their own special bearer whan ha Is not 
required tor general hostel work.) 

(») All complaints regarding kitchen or hostel servants must bo promptly made in 
writing to the hostel superintendent. 

(?) Students are forbidden to use the night lavatory during the time when the hostel 
gates arq open, except with spooial permission. 

{£) Students must refrain from spitting in any part of the hostel buildings. 

(l) Students are liable to discipline for any misconduct not specifically provided for 

in these rules. , 

(m) Arts’ students are liable to have their names placed in the conduct registers 

(which is inspected by university officials) for the following misdemean¬ 
ours 2 - 

(i) Disobedience of orders or infringement of any rules made for the well-being 

of the hostel. 

(ii) Absence without sufficient cause. 5 

(ui) Continued neglect of study. 

(iv) Insubordination or disrespect to the authorities. 

(v) Assaulting or abusing a servant. 

(vi) Want of cleanliness and tidiness in their rooms or on the premises. 


Seeamfore College Union Society Roles. 

1. The name of the society shall be the Serampore College Union Society, 

2. The objects of the society shall be— 

(а) To provide opportunities for the discussion of all matters affecting the welfare 

of the students of the Serampore College. 

(б) To arrange debates, discussions, and lectures upon topics of general interest. 

(c) To take any steps that may appear to the members advisable from time to 

with a view to promoting a corporate feeling among the students of the c ollege . 

v 3. All students of the Serampore College and all professors, lecturers, and officials of 
the college shall be regarded as members of the society. 
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4. The executive management of the affairs of the Union Society shall be vested in a 
committee consisting of the officers of the society, viz., a president, four vice-presidents, 
a secretary, and a treasurer, together with the secretaries of affiliated societies or clubs, 
ex officio, and one representative of each of tho following:— 

(a) The Higher Theological Department. 

(b) The Fourth Year Class (Arts). 

(c) The Third Year Class (Arts). 

(d) The Second Year Class (Arts). 

(«) The First Year Class (Arts). 

[f) The Vernacular Theological Department. 

5. The officers of the Union Society $hall be appointed as follows :— 

(а) The principal of the college shall be president, ex officio. 

(б) The two senior members of the staff shall be vice-presidents, ex officio, 

(e) The remaining two vice-presidents shall be olected by ballot. 

(d) The seoretary shall be elected by ballot. 

(e) The bursar of the college shall be treasurer, ex officio. 

One of the vice-presidents shall always be a Bengali member of the staff. No name 
of a candidate shall be placed on the voting paper for election by ballot unless the 
candidate has been nominated by two members of tho society. Elections of office 
bearers, viz., president, vice-presidents, and secretary shall take place annually at the end 
of the session, and those of the representatives, at the opening of the college session. 
Vacancies may be filled at any ordinary mooting of the socioty, provided that three full 
days' notice be given by an announcement published on th,e college notice board. 

6. The representatives of the Higher Theological Department, fourth year (arts), third 
year (arts), second year (arts), first year (arts), and Vernacular Theological Department 
shall be elected by ballot by the students whom they severally represent at sectional 

„ meetings called lor the purpose in connection with an ordinary meeting of the society, 
unless special sectional meetings be otherwise arranged for the purpose under sanction 
of the committee. 

7. The ordinary meetings oi the society shall be held on Tuesday afternoons during 
the term and shall begin at 3 P.V. 

8. A special meeting of the society shall be called by the president at any time upon 
receiving a requisition signed by one officer and four ordinary members of the society. 
Special meetings may also be called by the president, as requested by the committee of 
the society. 

6. Any club or societies connected with the oollege may apply for affiliation to the 
Union Society. All such applications shall be considered and voted on in an ordinary 
meeting of the society. 

10. No society or club shall be affiliated unless it includes all the students of the 
college within its membership. 

11. The committee shall provide facilities in the meetings of the Union Society for 
the transaction of the business of all affiliated dubs and societies. 

12. The president shall take the chair at the meetings of file society; in his absence 
file Chair shall be taken by one of the vice-presidents. In the absenoe of all the above- 
named officers a chairman siiall be elected by the committee of the sooiety. The pre¬ 
sident shaH, however, always be at liberty, even though he himself be present, to re* 
quest one at the vice-presidents to take the ehair. 

13. During each meeting of the society the ruling of the chairman shall be final on 
all paints concerning the order and courtesy of debate. No question shall be raised after¬ 
wards as to the oondnet of any debate or the ruling of the chairman except at a special 
meeting of the society convened for the purpose. The president shall call euoh a meeting 
if requested in writing to do so by at least ten members, within one week of the debate 
referred to; but no motion shall be deolared carried at such a meeting unless approved 

„ by two-third* of the members present. 
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14. At each meeting of the society, after the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, time not exceeding ten minutes shall be allowed for questions to be asked of the 
officers of the society or of any affiliated society or club. 

10. The agenda of each meeting of the society shall be prepared by the secretary and . 
submitted 'to the committee. No variation from the agenda shall be allowed except 
with the consent of the majority of the members present at any meeting of the society. 
Any member, however, may give notice at any meeting of the society of his intention to 
bring forward any resolution at the first convenient opportunity, and on such notice 
having been given, it shall be the duty of the committee to arrange such an opportunity 
as early as possible, with due regard to the claims of other business. 

10. No alteration shall be made in the rules of the society except with the consent 
of at least two-thirds of the members present at an ordinary meeting of the society, written 
notice of the proposed change having been handed to the chairman and announced by 
him to the members present at an ordinary meeting of the society at least 14 days pre¬ 
vious to the meeting in which the proposed change is voted upon. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

' As regards hostels (and incidentally messes and lodgings, if such are retained), 
1 should say that: — 

(а) They should be college institutions, under the principal. Exceptions may 

be made in the case of special communities, e.g., Musalmans, Buddhists, 
etc. Such hostels may be under the University or a joint committee of 
the colleges concerned. 

(б) The superintendent should be a professor and should have extensive powers 

under the general control of the principal. 

(c) As much of the control and management as is possible should be delegated to 

monitors and the messing arrangements to a committee of students. Medi¬ 
cal offioers should inspect hostels, which should be under the same obliga¬ 
tion as schools and colleges in regard to overcrowding, insanitary condi¬ 
tions, etc. 

(d) I have nothing particular to say under this head, save that it is sometimes 

complained that hostels are luxurious and tend to make the humbler class 
of boys discontented with their homes. I am doubtful if there iB much 
foundation for this complaint. I would not, for example, object to electric 
light in hostels. It saves eyesight and teaches the advantage of reading 
by a good light. 

(«) A hostel, or a block of hostel, Bhould be of the size manageable by a super¬ 
intendent, i.s., it should bold about 50 boarders. 

{/) The superintendent should give tutorial assistance. He cannot do this in all 
subjects; but he should do what he can. 

It is diffioult to have regard to financial possibilities, because, if local universities 
are started, and if Caloutta colleges oonfine their admissions to bond fide Calcutta 
students, there will be some rearrangement, and it cannot be foreseen how many 
students will require hoBtel accommodation. The cost of hostel accommodation in 
the mofusail is considerably lees than in Caloutta. Superintendents should receive 
allowances. 


Shastri, Dr, Peabhu Dutt. 

(a) Hostels and messes should be under the direot control of colleges, but should 
be open to inspection by the University as well. 

(5) The superintendent should be one of the senior professors of the college an d 
should be directly responsible for tbs discipline of tbe resident students. Me 
should be assisted by a number of ' assistant superintendents’ (the number to 
depend on the size of the hostel) and by a stowaad. 
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(c) All matters of routine should be in the hands of the steward, who should also be 

in oliarge of the dining-hall. Each ward should be controlled by an ‘assistant 
superintendent \ the hostel as a whole being under the charge of the 
superintendent. The superintendent and his assistants should also be able to 
offer some tutorial assistance to students, to oonduct their debating ' blubs, and 
to organise excursions. 

(d) There should be one or more common rooms for students in every hostel. 


Shore, Rev. T. E. T. 

(а) Hostels and “ attached messes ” should be controlled directly by the colleges to 

which they are attached and the University should exercise its control through 
the colleges and the residential arrangements of each college should be included in 
the periodical inspection by university officers. 

(б) The superintendent must be given a status which will give him complete authority 

over the students outside of the college class-rooms. I would again look to the 
house master of an English public school as offering the best example, within 
my own experience, of the kind of relationship which should exist between the 
superintendent and his students. 

(c) I should bring the students themselves into the management, as far as possible 

letting each of them undertake in rotation responsible duties connected with the 
messing arrangements, library, games, etc. The principal of the college should 
be personally responsible for inspection, but might delegate the actual duty to 
a senior member of his staff. Speaking generally, I should be in favour of 
securing the most competent men possible as superintendents and then reducing 
inspection to a minim um. 

(d) A hostel should, if possible, consist entirely of single rooms, however small in size, 

simply furnished ou a uniform scale, eaoh student being responsible for the care of 
furniture and tire cleanliness and good order of his room. 

The kitchen, with dining-room adjoining, should be detached from the main building 
and connected by a covered verandah—the bathing place should be contiguous 
Tbe arrangements, furniture and equipment would vary to some extent 
according as the students were Hindus, Muhammadans, Christian*, or Brahmos. 

A sick-room should be provided with conveniences for isolating infectious cases and 
latrine accommodation, and there should be common rooms for the students, 
including a small library containing books of general interest and selected 
fiction lying outside the oourse of the college studies. 

(r) The beet size for hostels is one affording accommodation for about 40 students. 

{/) If, as I advocate, the hostel superintendent is a member of the college staff, 
he and his assistant would naturally assist the boarders in their studies and 
it is desirable that they rftonld do so. 


Sinha, Komar Manindra Chahxoa. 


(aj, (6), (c), (d), (e) and (f) The University should have direct control over hostels by 
the appointment of committees to carry out these functions. The superin¬ 
tendent should bo under the orders of this ( ommittoe; the committee should look 

into the prqpecoqnipmmt and arrangements of lu-fltek, should judge the rize of 

hostels, end A#uld insist upon the introduction of a tutorial system. Itk .w 
• ■ ^prt^Jttajmgenwi^of iwdi lHWtri^ that the future suceess of Bfcudaafcrirfft 


. * V. vf*i‘ 
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SlNHA, PaHCHANAN. 

• 

Residence outside the family is a necessary evil. Hostels, etc., should, therefore, 
be organised as much as possible on the lines of the family organisation. The superin 
tendant should have family quarters attaohed to the hostel in order that the evil effects 
of hostel life may be minimised as muoh as possible. 

(a) Hostels and attaohed messes should be placed under the care of the colleges. The 

University may lay down certain general principles of management and 
ascertain by periodical inspection whether its directions are followed or not. 

(b) The superintendent should guide and control the students placed under his care; 

and he must be given sufficient authority to have his commands obeyed and 
respected. The appointment and dismissal of cooks and servants and the proper 
upkeep of the sanitary arrangements of the hostel should be under his charge. 

(c) The management of messing and marketing and keeping of proper accounts should 

be entrusted to the students themselves. The ultimate control should bo 
vested in the principal And the college authorities who will arrange for inspection 
of hostels and attaohed messes under them. 

(d) The rooms should in general accommodate three students each. Eaoh student 

should have a bedstead, one table, one stool, one shelf, and one rack for clothes 
provided by the college. Students should provide their bedding, dishes, and 
other furniture. Each hostel should have at least two dining-rooms, one 
kitchen, one store room, one room for the sick, and a small library. The ac¬ 
commodation should be provided by the State free of rent. 

(e) I consider a hostel accommodating 20 to 25 students to be of the best size. 

(/) It is desirable to provide tutorial assistance in hostels. The work may be entrust¬ 
ed to superintendents and a special fee may be levied for the purpose. 


Sinha, Upendba Xarayan. 

(«) As it exists at present. 

(6) The same as under regulations now in force. 

(c) As at present. 

(d) There should be a separate room in each hostel or in each unattached mess lot the 
treatment of illness. There should also be a library in each hostel. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

The size of hostels should not be large. The best size would be such as would 
accommodate 30 students. 

The food supplied to the students at present is quite unfit for student life. Hospital 
and jail dietary has been settled long, ago after careful enquiry made by committees; but 
this important matter, which affeots the health of thousands of our young men, lias received 
no attention up to this rime. 

a. 

Smith, W. Owstom. 

t feel so strongly that everything depends upon the kind of men put in charge of 
hostels that until that point is settled it seems useless to answer ‘ in the void.' I lave 
hod a long and intimate experience of hostels and have often drawn plans, and organised 
methods of management, designed to secure the oo-operation of the students, to encour¬ 
age aprit de corps, to prevent vice and sedition. But, in wrong hands, rim powers given 
might be uaed to promote the very things which I wish to preveoW 
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tcj The superintendent should have a managing committee consisting of elected students 
who should control all internal affairs. 

(d) Kitchen and dining-room should be inspected daily by the superintendent who 

should also partake of at least one meal a day with the pupils in the dining-room. 
Proper arrangements should be made for the treatment of the sick in every hostel. 

(e) Instead of having a very big hostel capable of giving accommodation to a large 

number of students it is better to have a group of similar institutions where 
supervision, management, and control can be easily exercised, overcrowding 
prevented, and personal touch with the superintendent ensured. 

Accommodation for about SO pupils seems to be the outside limit. 

(!) Is very desirable. 

If for financial reasons groups of small self-contained hostels cannot be built it is 
very desirable to have a number of assistant superintendents whose personal 
contact with the boys will be useful. 

They may also hold tutorial olasses and act as resident tutors. 


SUHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZaHID. 

As I have already said I am not in favour of messes and lodgings as distinot from 
hostels. 

(а) Colleges should provide their own hostels under their immediate control under 

the supervision of the University. 

(б) The superintendent should be one of the teaching staff of the college with a 

free hand in the management of the institution in his charge. 

(c) There should bo periodical inspection by the members of the committee of manage¬ 

ment of the hostel, or by visitors appointed for the purpose, or by the univer¬ 
sity inspecting staff. The oontrol of the hostel should primarily rest in the 
superintendent, who will be under the guidance of the principal. 

(d) A hostel should be equipped with bare necessaries, and not more than two stu¬ 

dents should be put in a room. Efforts should be made to accommodate 
such students in one place as may mess together, thus simplifying kitchen 
and dining-room arrangements. Where necessary, separate kitchen and 
dining room arrangements should be provided in view of different castes and 
different modes of life; but students should not be allowed to make their 
own mess arrangements. 

(e) Ordinarily a hostel should not accommodate more than 50 students. 

(/) Tutorial olasses should be held in the evening in the presence, and under the direc¬ 
tion, of a professor. 


Towle, J. H. 

I will take lodgings and messes first. 

I do not think that students should be allowed to live In messes and lodgings without 
any form of supervision or discipline. Such private enterprises as messes and lodgings 
ought at any rate to be subject to a system of licences under the control of the college 
or University to ensure that the accommodation is .reasonably healthy and dean and 
the surroundings do not demoralise the students. 

As to hostels the question requires fuller consideration. Given reasonable financial 
provision, I think that the following arrangements would be both possible and highly 
desirable:— 

The hostel building should be constructed, preferably, to allow one student per room ; 
* if this be impossible, the room should contain three students. Each hostel 
should have accommodation for not more than 75 students—personally, I think 
50 is the more manageable number. Besides students’ rooms there should be 
quarters for the assistant tutor or superintendent, as the esse may be. There 
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should also be one reading or recreation room, and unless hostels toe to be 
grouped into larger unite, there should be a dining-hall if oaete observances 
admit. Similarly, there should be either a mom or small building for religions 
observances. 

The sanitary arrangements for such a hostel will be easy to make in places where there 
is a good water-supply and a drainage system, but in all cases great attention 
should be psdd to the free access of air and sunlight to the latrines and 
- bathrooms. 1 mention this point as it is so frequently overlooked in designing 
students' quarters. In eaoh hostel there should be a sick-room for the reoeption 
of emergent cases of illness or accident. The hostel should in all cases be capable 
of oomplete closing at night. 

If there be a larger unit than that of a hostel for collegiate or university purposes 
then I would suggest that snoh unit be composed of not more than four hostels, 
that is to say, it would provide for the residence of a maximum of 300 
students. In this case, it would be possible to have a common dining-hall for 
all students of the unit, also a library and common playing-fields. Medical 
treatment would be more efficiently provided in such a unit, e.g., there should 
be a dispensary in charge of a qualified man. 

As regards the management and control of hostels, together with their relationship to 
a ooIIego or university, I beg to offer the following suggestions :— 

Each hostel should have its own menial staff working directly under the assistant 
tutor or the superintendent. The superintendent, as mentioned above, should 
be a resident officer. The machinery of hostel life should be controlled by 
him. He should also have disciplinary power in case of minor offenoes. 
I consider that the best type of assistant tutor would be found in' the junior 
ranks of a collegiate teaching staff. In any case, the superintendent must he 
a mam ol education if he is to deal satisfactorily with his students. Above 
this superintendent, it is not easy to Bay whether there should be only the 
principal of the college, or a member of the teaching staff entrusted with 
tutorial duties {using “ tutorial ” in the Cambridge sense of the word). If 
the college is large I think the tutor becomes a necessity. He should he 
adequately remunerated for this extra work and his teaching work should he 
lightened. He should be required to live within reasonable distafloe of his 
hostel. His powers should be considerable and should include all minor matters 
of discipline, together with the right to recommend expulsion or rustication. 
The tutor will command more influence if he be also a professor of the 
college. Ability to play and organise games is highly desirable. 

If hostels b< organised in the larger unit, as mentioned above, it may be possible to 
do awa y with the tutor altogether and to make the assistant tutor or the 
superintendent responsible directly to the man in charge of the larger unit, who 
may be called “ Warden It is clear that the warden is in an entirely differ¬ 
ent pos tion from that of a tutor. He should be a man of very high sta ndi ng 
in the college or University and, preferably, a man who does some of the higher 
teaching, because his influence will be greater on that account; but he will 
be able to do very little teaching. His duty .will be to manage this larger 
• unit. He will exercise the right of punishment in all cases not delegated to 
the assistant tutor; and there should be no appeal against his decision even 
in case of expulsion or rustication. The warden will require at any rate one 
assistant who can relieve him of some of the hostel work, e.g., organisation 
of games and societies. The warden should try to know as many of his men 
as possible. The certificate of the warden as to his attainments and character 
should be held Ac a most important credential for a university student. The 
warden should have considerable independence if be is to make his unit a 
enoeem and to etioonrage uprii it carpi. 

.■r.'Shoao large unite can' be organised for games purposes, firstly, by hostels for compete* 

7 tion among thaaseAves secondly, as a single body for competition with 

•5$"'- external teams W blubs, , V " 
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The principal of the college, or the vice-chancellor of the University, os the ease may 
be, should have advisory and supervisionary powers over wardens, but in no 
- oase should he have the right to interfere with the internal discipline of the 

- warden’s unit. 

This brings us to the connection between the hostels and the college or University, 
Personally, 1 think hostels should form an integral part of the colleges, and the college 
should be the teaching unit attended by the students residing in the different groups of 
hostels. It is possible, however, that a university may rise in which there are no oolftgea, 
all teaohing being provided by the University. In this ease, the wardens would report 
direct to the Senate of the University. While the Senate, through the vice-chancellor 
should exercise advisory and supervisionary powers, excluding matters of internal dis¬ 
cipline, in which the warden’s authority should be supreme. 

(/) Finally, this sub-section raises the question of tuition in hostels. I think this 
idea haa many points to recommend it. So far as it is possible, the assistant 
tutor, or the tutor, preferably the latter, should give tuitional work in his own 
subject among the men of his own hostel. If there is no tutor for each hostel 
then some arrangement would have to be made for lecturers or professors outside 
the hostel staff to give tuition. 

It would be perfectly impossible to expect a warden to give much of this tuition. 
On the whole, such tuition, in my opinion, should be given through the hostel 
organisation. To bring an external authority into the hostel in this oountry is 
likely to lead to trouble. If, therefore, it be impossible to arrange for this 
tuition through the hostel £ta$f I am inclined to think that it would be better 
not to consider it as a port of the hostel arrangements, but as a part of the 
college teaching. 

It will be noted that on effective tuitional system will require quite a large staff; in 
■ fact, a considerably greater staff than is possessed by most Indian colleges at 

present. 

The above note has not discussed details as the time at my disposal was sufficient 
only to lay down general lines. 


Turner, F. C. 

(a) I consider that the University should not be called upon to assist colleges in 
residential arrangements for their students except by providing building or main¬ 
tenance grants where these are possible. The university inspectors of colleges 
should, however, inspect residential arrangements and, in cases in which these are 
inadequate, the college should be compelled to reduce its numbers. A possible 
method of compulsion would be to cause the college to forfeit to the University 
the whole, or part, of the fees of Btudents for whom residential acc ommodat ion 
has not been provided. 

(e) The best size for hostels is determined by the number of students with whom the 
superintendent can form and maintain human relations. This number depends 
on the personality of the superintendent, but 60 may be taken as a nnxirnmn In 
hostels of under 25 boarders a corporate spirit can with difficulty be maintained. 


« 

Vachaspati, 8m Kantha. 

Students should live, wherever possible, with riheir parents and guardians and in 
the midst of family influences. In other cases, students must live in hostels and “ at¬ 
tached messes " under proper supervision. 

(o) and (e) Hostels and “ attached messes ” should be under the management and 
control of the college authorities who should be responsible for proper manage* 
. meat to the University.. Occasional inspection of these institutions by university 
hupetors fe deriraWs. *■ 
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(6) and (f) A professor of the college or any other educationist of high merit should 
be the superintendent. He will frame rules and exercise authority over the 
students in respect of management and control of the institution, and should 
give tutorial assistance to the students. 

(d) Hostels should possess a decent library, a common room, and a debating dub. The 

kitchen and dining-room should lie at some distance from the residential part. 
A medical practitioner should be engaged for hostels. He, however, need not 
• ooeupy the hostel premises, 

(e) A hostel should accommodate fifty students, and not more. 

Vidyabhctsan, Rajendranath, and 
ViDYABHtrsANA, Mahamahopadbyaya Dr, Satis Chandra. 

The genual answer to these queries is —Students should live, wherever pos¬ 
sible, with their parents and guardians and in the midst of family influences. In other 
eases, students must reside in hostels or attached messes under proper supervision. 
Hostels for college students should be under the control of the college authorities, who 
will be responsible for proper management and supervision to the University. The 
superintendent should be an educational officer of high merit. It is desirable to 
provide for tutorial assistance; boarders should be given every facility to manage their 
own affairs under the guidance of the Superintendent. 


Waheed, Shama-ul-Ulama Add Nash. 

My suggestions regarding hostels and messes are the following :— 

(i) The tutorial system should be introduced in hostels.. 

(ii) Hostels and messes should be under the personal supervision of teaohers 

of exemplary character of the same religious denomination. 

(iii) Provision for separate reading-rooms and dormitories. 

(iv) Religious observances should be strictly enforced, especially in case of 

Muhammadans. .... 

(v) A prayer-room for Muha mm ada n s should be set apart. 

(vi) Weekly lectures on moral and religious subjects. 

(vii) The superintendents should be men of exemplary character and piety who can 

conduct prayers and deliver suitable lectures on religious subjects. 

, Wathen, G. A. 

I have had much experience in regard to residential arrangements for students. 
These should, I think, be controlled always by the oollege authorities. In oharge of each 
should be a warden who should be a professor or a lecturer, under him a superintend¬ 
ent whose duties would be largely those of a housekeeper or matron in the boarding¬ 
house of a public school. The warden would be responsible for the discipline, the 
sunermtendeat for kitchen arrangements. Each hostel •should have about SO students, 
under a warden. Each oollege should have a sanatorium a doctor, a large oommoj 
room, and a library for Its resident students. I think the ideal Js a college of 600, with 
JO hostels, 10 wardens, A superintendents, and 10 messes. 

, »> 

Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

i h 

tab H os tels should be entirely under the control of college authorities. Rut In 
„ 1 1 th 9 tanas of aBHia&on the University should lay down its m i nimum roquiro- 
* meats in teepeet of residential quarters, and no college should be n ffiynto d , 
yfl frh it not ptspaced to comply with these ^nrizdjaum teqtdwmeote. Probably 
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there should be a special sub-committee of the board of control whose duty it 
would be to see that these requirements in respect of students’ residences were 
complied with and to deal with all questions whioh might arise in respect of the 
college’s agreement with the University made at the time of affiliation. Apart 
from this, the University qua University should have no control whatever 
over the hostel. But it must be clearly understood that this oontemplates 
the elimination of all hostels not under the direct and absolute control of some 
college affiliated to the University. 

I have no hesitation in discarding the “ attached mess ” as an institution utterly 
unworthy of a university. 

(b) Under the scheme outlined above the principal of a college would be the ultimate 

authority in all residential quarters attached to the college, and under him 
would be a number of tutors and some of the University professorial staff. 
Some of these would act as wardens and superintendents of the various resi¬ 
dences. Such wardens would be in respect of all actual hostel administration 
the final authority under the principal, and great latitude should be allowed to 
colleges in their methods of conducting and controlling hostels. The University 
should not interfere with anything, provided the moral, physical, and intellectual 
well-being of the students is properly guaranteed by arrangements approved 
by them in their original agreement. In almost all cases the superintendent 
will be a recognised University professor or tutor, and ono of the rules that the 
University will lay down as an essential to affiliation will be that proper accom¬ 
modation and arrangements for resident tutors (whether superintendents or 
not) exist in all hostels. 

(c) Apart from the inspection indicated above, the management, control, and inspec¬ 

tion should be in the hands of the college authorities, and great latitude should be 
allowod in respect of them. 

{d) Single rooms; adequate lighting and ventilation, and protection from sun and 
rain. Kitchens and dining-room arrangements should be in a separate block 
joined to tho quarters by a covered way. And they should be so constructed 
that they can bo transformed at will into separate mosses, or a common mess. 

The college library would always be at the disposal of the hostel students, but 
a reading room and ono or two common rooms should be provided. 

If possible, a small wing, with two rooms, should be set aside for illness. 

(e) Not less than 30, and not more than 50, in each block. 

(f) Something more than a desideratum, in toy view an essential. 

There is absolutely no reason why these hostels should be expensive buildings. They 
must, however, have attached to them accommodation for both married and single pro¬ 
fessors, and open spaoos for athletics and, if possible,'gardens. Such a hostel is impos¬ 
sible if the University remains where it is. 


Willoughby, R. W. D. 

Oo-operation is an alarming word, but it really means something almost ludicrously 
simple. The whole progress of humanity is a history of how men learnt work together 
and all that co-operation means is working together. It follows from this that in so far 
os we are civilised and removed from the primitive individualistic savage, we are already 
to a high degree co-operative. The whole organisation of our lives so far as it is organised 
is already co-operative—even in the most remote and primitive Indian village. Our ad¬ 
ministration, our commerce, industries, our domestio life, the whole fabric of our culture 
is only possible because we are people who work together with a more or leas clear con¬ 
ception of our own job—what particular function in the great organism is ours. We can 
find a very striking illustration of this in the great war in which we are now engulfed. 
The difference between this war and past wars, for inatanoe the great world-wax* of the 
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last century, is chiefly this—that those were wars of armies and navies and this is a war of 
the nation, organised and co-operating from the general in the field and the admiral on 
the seas down to the women who aro making onr shells, cutting our harvests, driving 
our motor cars and to the small boys who are guarding our coasts and performing the 
hundred useful functions of the boy scout. Our factories, our farms and our clerks are 
nearly as important as our armies and navies and are part of the same organisation. The 
co-operative national structure is one of the great lessons which Germany is forcing on 
the world and our success depends on our learning the lesson and directing its results to 
finer ends. If then civilisation is already co-operative the natural question arises as to 
what is the point of the co-operative movement if it represents only a sort of pious 
exhortation to go on doing what we are doing. 

Wb&t justification have I got to come here and talk to you about things which you 
all know as well as I do and many of you probably much bettor ? 

The answer is 1 think this, that large classes of hnmnnitv, notably in India, and often 
the most important classes from an economic point of view arc not working together 
as they might, and without help and instruction show no signs of beginning to do so. 
Now the most obvious and largest of these classes specially in India is the culti¬ 
vating peasant, and hence the fact that in India the co-operative movement finds its 
primary and most important field among the agricultural population ; but it is important 
that co-operation itself should not be identified with one of its developments, and that 
you should not think of it as meaning village banks or college stores. Co-operation is an 
attitude towards life. 

Now there are certain elements of the economic body which have under the pressure 
of advancing civilisation been organised or organised themselves to work together more 
or less effectively, but there are others which are hardly organised at all. The adnimis- 
. trative sections of moat nations, the industrial and the military sections, have learnt to play 
into each other’s hands, to work together because they are subject and have for some time 
been subject to fierce international competition. But there are, even in a highly deve¬ 
loped nation such as England, two elements of the community where such mutual adjust¬ 
ment is rudimentary—the agricultural producer and the consumer of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. It will be observed that the last section comprises every person in the nation ; 
since every one eats and every one clothes himself, and all food ami olothee come from 
the land ; but we are regarding each such person in his aspect as a consumer. If lie 
is himself also an agricultural producer he can generally feed himself. Now such disloca¬ 
tion and failure of adjustment means a gap. That gap has to be filled somehow and 
a class of man always sprtngB up to fill it. He is very often quite well organised for his 
own ends and so long as the gap exists he is necessary and performs a useful function. This 
kind of man in the case of the two classes we have in view is roughly tho middleman 
and moneylender. To leave these vague generalities and come to the concrete conditions 
with which we are mainly concerned I propose to consider the two classes indicated as they 
exist in India. We have then on the one hand, the cultivator and, on the other hand, the 
class which does not live on the land, but has to buy at shops all it eats and all the clothes it 
puts on—a class to which /ou and I belong. In India the cultivator is a very big and very 
important man indeed. Economically he is a giant who dwarfs the rest of us to pigmyd om. 
Our industries are comparatively insignificant, or, to put it in another way, agriculture is 
our main industry—overwhelmingly so. We are all sitting on the shoulders of the cultiva¬ 
tor and if we can add 5 or 10 per cent, to bis powers of production it means a growth of crores 
in the wealth of India and a corresponding increase in the standards and possibilities of the 
whole of Indian life. Now the cultivator needs a lot. of things, but he needs perhaps most 
of all water, seed and money and the greatest of these needs is money. Water is supplied 
by the heavens if they are kindly—though water is not always sufficient or available where 
it is most wanted. Seed he can manage for himself if he has a crop—though not always 
good seed. Money he must get from some outside source—and he has usually to borrow 
at something over 25 per cent.; sometimes very much higher. Now the cultivator is 
generally an honest man and a hard-working man, he is attached to his fields and he usually, 
discharges his debts. Hoes It not then strike you as curious that he should have to pay 
. 25—33 per cent, for the money without which he cannot raise his crop, while there are crore# 
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of rupees all over India seeking investment at much lower rates of interest ? The wild¬ 
cat joint-stock concerns which failed in the recent banking crises found thousands o! con¬ 
fiding persons to lend them large sums at 5 or 0 per cent. There is obviously something 
very wrong here; there is one of these bad gaps we are talking about. Why do not the 
great bankers, and all the persons who have more money than they can use themselves, 
lend money to the cultivator—if he is an honest man and can afford to pay a very good 
return on the money ? Because he has no security ; and no prudent man will lend money 
to a man he knows nothing about personally, unless good security is offered. The in¬ 
dividual cultivator has normally nothing he can offer in the shape of security—he has 
no transferable rights in his tenancy, he bos no solid property of the type of buildings, 
etc. He has only his labour and his honesty. But how is the distant bank or capitalist 
to know that this particular man is honest and laborious ? Ho can’t know this, and 
therefore won’t lend. So a class of man springs up to bridge the gap. He gets to know 
the individual cultivator, more or less, and ho lends him money at high interest——taking 
his risks. The village moneylender charges this high interest not because he is a rapacious 
blood-sucker, or a grinder of the face of the poor or any other of the unkind things that 
are said about him (the village banin is often quite a decent individual and he performs 
an indispensable function) but because he is taking big risks—lie has no security. So 
the problem is how to find a security which the cultivator can offer. This security can 
be found—like most things—through organisation and combination. If in a small village, 
the more substantial and honest, cultivators band themselves together to be jointly and 
unlimitedly responsible for each other’s debts, to assess each other’s real credit and to watch 
jealously that, the money which they havo jointly borrowed, is so spent by each of the " 
members that it will produce more money—you have got security and quite good security— , 
and whore you have got security you have got credit. A man lending to such an associa¬ 
tion is in a very different position to the ordinary moneylender. If one of the cultivators 
forming the association turns dishonest or lazy, he has the others to fall back on—to their 
last anna—and, moreover, he knows that a member of the society is not likely to turn 
dishonest or lazy because nil tho others will watch him for their own sakes and will see 
that he does not' borrow too much and that he applies what he does borrow to productive 
expenditure (selection, audit, supervision) explain. This, rather crudely put, is the prin¬ 
ciple of agricultural credit co-operation. It is not mysterious and it is not magical—it 
is simply an example of the obvious fact that a lot of people working together can do things 
better than the same people trying to do the same things each by himself. But co-opera¬ 
tion does not stop at creating security or credit—the two things are identical—it goes on 
to create capital. It would be little use calling societies into existence which were to go on 
till Doomsday borrowing money at 12 percent. The co-operative society’s function is 
not only to enable its members to borrow from new sources and at rates at which he could 
not borrow before, but also to enable him to dd the opposite, to save and amasB capital— 
which he equally could not do before except in a wholly uneconomical way. Supposing 
the kashtkar has had a couple of good years and has made more money than he can con¬ 
veniently put into his cultivation—he has now nothing to do with it except to hide it or 
to convert it into ornaments. In both coses it may be stolen and in neither case is it of 
any use to himself or the community. It is earning him nothing and it is earning nobody 
else anything. He is too small a man to start moneylending on his own account. You 
can’t set up as a local Shylock on five or ten rupees. Therefore he, as often as not, spends 
it on something quite useless or fpolish, and when the procession of lean years is upon him 
he has to stand up and faoe it with empty hands. Now the small Raiffeisen societies of 
poor cultivators in Europe seem to have had a stronger instinct than the Indian peasant 
towards thrift—far even in the most poverty-stricken and usury-ridden tracts, they began 
from the outset to put their few annas of savings into their societies and it was not long 
before these societies became independent of outside borrowing. But in India it has 
proved very difficult to inoulcato thrift in the village. There are many reasons for this 
which I have not time to enter into here beyond saying that it is not reasonable to expect 
the peasant to deposit money in his society till he has paid off all his old mahajan debts 
and so long as he oan put the money into his land with greater advantage So we Induce 
him to save money despite himself by the share system and from his society’s margin. al 
interest. By the second I mean that while the primary society borrows from its financing 
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agency at say 12 per cent, it levies interest from its members at 15 per cent, and the margin 
of profit goes to the societies’ own capital. By the share system 1 moan this—each member 
has to take according to his status one, two, three or more shares. The share is of say 
Be. 20 and is fully paid up in 10 years. Each man accordingly pays one rupee a foal for 
each share. The sum thus accumulating also goes to swell the working capital of the 
society as a whole. These two factors result in the case of a normally healthy society 
in its owning within five years or so more than half the capital which its members are 
employing and when the shares are fully paid up the society should own at least Its 
whole original working capital. When the ten years are up, the members will begin to 
divide the profits according to their shareholding and could of course, if they like, reduce 
the rate of interest their society charges to its members. One of the main functions of a 
central co-operative bank is thus the paradoxical one of teaching it. societies, how to stop 
borrowing from it. A really co-operative society should, when it. lias reached this stage, 
be its own banker, possess substantial capital and greatly improve its production and the 
standard of living among its members. This process has of course a moral side on which 
there is no time to enlarge—but it is obvious that the continuous responsibility, mutual 
dependance and mutual vigilance must induce a corporate sense strongly discouraging 
to quarrelling, drunkenness, gambling and other antisocial practices—ns has becu found 
in actual fact. This sketch of the ordinary primary agricultural credit society is neces¬ 
sarily compressed and bald, but will perhaps give an idea of the bulk of our work. It is 
by no means the only way in which co-ojieration can raise the cultivator in the Beale of 
life—though it is the first and indispensable way in which he can be helped to help himself 
—for until he has been shown how to emerge from the quagmire of sempiternal debt, how 
* to acquire credit and to possess capital he cannot begin to work out his own salvation. Once 
he hag emerged, having learnt the lesRon of organisation, it requires small stretch of 
imagination to perceive that co-operation will bring within his reach 1 he improved seed that 
will both increase and improve his out-turn; the tube wells and other wells that will 
oause his dry lands to grow green and the spectre of famine to fade into the distance, 
the manure that will enrich his harvests and the improved implements and power plant 
that will help him to faoe the rising cost of bullock power and manual labour. In many 
of these directions co-operation has made good its footing—notably in the mat ter of seeds, 
wells and implements. We have made a beginning with cattle insurance—a matter of 
vital importance to a man whose chi d agricultural capital may be swept away in a few 
days by epidemic disease : and there are still further developments looming on the 
horizon. I have spoken of the gap—the failure of adjustment between the producing 
and consuming classes and the growth of a necessary, but parasitic body of men to bridge 
the gap. The cultivator has brought his crop to harvest, he has been relieved of some¬ 
thing of the crushing burden of interest on the money he has borrowed to raise it, he 
has even organised his supply of seed, of water, of manure, of implements, of cattle. He 
still does not reap the full value of his produce. He must sell to a small doalcr, who sells 
to a larger dealer, who may sell to a big wholesaler, who in turn sells to a retailer, who arils 
to you and me. Each of these worthy persons levies his toll and perforins no indispens¬ 
able economic function. So long as the gap exists it must be bridged, but if the cultivator 
and the consumer oould join hands to bridge it themselves, the cultivator and you and I 
could put those tolls in our pocket—and there would be quite a pretty penny to divide. 
Now recently a number of societies in two or three districts have combined together to 
put on the rail a considerable quantity of the new Puaa 12 wheat grown from seed 
obtained through co-operative agency which was consigned by the help of the Agricultural 
Department direct to the English market. One need not be a visionary to foresee a 
time when federations of co-operative societies will be loading their own trucks 'Aith 
agricultural produce and even opening their co-operative sale depdts in Lucknow, 
Agra and other large cities. Such an association could afford to sell us, consumers, agri- 
\ c ultural produce at cheaper rates while the cultivator was getting bigger prices for it. 

V This brings me to the other side of co-operation to which I alluded at the beginning of 
^ these remarks. The consumer is in some ways as ill .organised as the cultivator. I sug- 
y gested that the fact that the honest and laborious cultivator can't get a loan at 15 per 
4 «at. when the dishonest company promoter could get any amount of money at 5 or 6 
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per cent, showed clearly that there was something wrong. Does it not also strike you as 
somewhat surprising that while in villages not ten miles away pure milk does not fetch 
more than a rupee for 10 or 11 seers, you have to pay a rupee for not more than 8 seers of 
milk of very doubtful purity t —that it is very hard to get ghee which is not adulterated 
and that even then you pay 50 per cent, or so more than is received by the person who 
makes it ? It is clear that there is something wrong here too. This is the other face of 
co-operation—the organisation of the consumer. Development on this side is in India 
rudimentary so far, but in England, for instance, it is far the most important aspect of co¬ 
operation. The North of England, m particular, is covered with co-operative stores and the 
great co-opexutlve wholesales have huge turnovers which run into crores of rupees. In these 
provinces distributive co-operation as it is called (apart from the distributive work in 
agricultural credit societies) is represented by the few co-operative stores, some of 
them at colleges and boarding houses—there is one quite successful one in Mirzapur 
city—and by enterprises like the yarn store by which the Sandila weaver has combined 
to cut himsell loose from the middleman by getting reliable yam at wholesale prices. 
The store is of particular interest to us here, because it is a co-operative enterprise 
which has been more successful in colleges, boarding houses and hostels than else¬ 
where and betau.se expeiiinentes have already been made with a co-operative store 
ill the Moston hostel at Dudshahbagh. It h;is even greater importance in my 
eyes because of its elfcct in bringing the educated youth of this country into prac¬ 
tical contact with co-operative ideas and business practice—a process which I conceive 
to be of vital importance not only to co-operation but to you. I will revert to this point. 
Meanwhile it is of interest in connection with the mal-adjustment—the gap—which I 
instanced in the matter of ghee and milk that a co-operative society in a boarding house at 
Allahabad has tackled the problem with considerable success by getting into touch with 
a co-operative ghee society and taking up most of their outturn and by arranging for a 
supply of milk from cows of their own. 

I have said that the development of co-operation on the distributive side—which for 
us means practically speaking co-operative stores—has been rudimentary in this country 
as compared with Europe and also as compared to the progress made in credit co-operation. 
The chief reasons for this difference are to he found in the contrast which obtains between 
the conditions here obtaining and those which prevail in western countries. The 
cardinal difference which governs the wholo problem in India lies in the smallness of the 
margin between wholesale and retail prices. I mean by this that the shopkeeper in the 
Indian bazar 1ms very much smaller expenses than his equivalent in say an English town. 
Rent and taxes are very low, nothing is spent on plate glass or showy window dressing and 
the cost of establishment is very often practically negligible. In tiie bulk of cases the 
small tbopkoopor has no assistance other than that of his own family—and their wages have 
not to be reckoned in when he is fixing the prices of his commodities. Moreover, most 
trades in this country are hereditary and shops descend from father to son for generations 
so that the shopkeeper acquires a sort of ancestral clientele of customers, whose tastes 
and requirements he can gauge with extreme accuracy. These family connections en¬ 
gender mutual confidence and he is not only enabled to lay in a stock which will meet, 
without exceeding, his customers’ requirements, but he can reduce to a m inimum the 
risks of the credit sale system which is the almost invariable'custom in the towns of North¬ 
ern India. Now a co-operative store has to compete with this retail system; it has to 
keep up a paid establishment which eats into the profit* and which is almost necessarily 
less efficient in buying and selling than the hereditary shop-keeper. Moreover, a co¬ 
operative store is often not in a good position to estimate the requirements of its members 
and is apt to be landed with surplus stock of unsaleable goods. It algo loses interest on 
the large amount of capital locked up in credit sales and it sometimes suffers severely 
from bad debts. There is another factor which operates against the co-operative store 
in India. In Europe shopping is done among the great mass of the population by the 
purchaser himself or herself. In India the upper classes and—wherever purda prevails 
—the middle classes also, send servants to do their shopping. Servants do not get 
any dastoori from the co-operative store and consequently do their best to deter their 
employers from resorting to them. In England most co-operative stores give tokens or 
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counter* to each person purchasing and at the end of the year a cash bonus proportionate 
to the profit made by the store to the person who produces the tokens. Now in the bulk 
of oases the women do the shopping for the family and appropriate this bonus as 
pocket money at the end of the year. Consequently the actual purchaser has there a 
strong motive to remain loyal to his store, whereas in India there is an equally strong 
and similar motive to make the actual purchaser abstain from dealing with the co¬ 
operative store. 

Our experience, however, shows that success can reasonably be anticipated if certain 
definite conditions be given. The members of a store society must be recruited from 
a homogeneous community—they must bo people all more or less of one sort—so that 
their requirements will be uniform and can be gauged with accuracy. A large Indian 
town ordinarily comprises a considerable variety of creeds, communities and castes whose 
habits of hfe differ very widely. Some are meat eaters, others vegetarians, some wear 
one typo of clothing, others affect perfectly different styles and even materials. But unless 
the co-operative store oan standardise its demand it is likely to be landed with a lot of 
stale and unsaleable stock. Secondly, the members must have acquired sufficient eco¬ 
nomic or co-operative training to appreciate the manifest advantages, both to themselves 
and to their society, of the cash system of business. Thirdly, the store must be able to 
command the honorary services of capable and disinterested persons with some business 
training or aptitude. This is essential in order to keep down the cost of establishment 
and to guard against the possibilities of embezzlement, dishonesty, or mere negligence 
on the part of the paid staff. 

The conclusion which our experience has drawn from these considerations is that 
there are only two types of co-operative stores which can at present be recommended with 
any confidence. The first of these types is adapted to the requirements of the middle 
class residents of a small town or the inhabitants of a mohalta of a larger town most of 
whom belong to the same community or stratum of life. If the majority of members of 
apeh a society consist of, say, clerks, officials, and salary-earners wIiobo income ranges 
from 30 to 100 rupees per mensem their requirements in the way of food and clothes are 
likely to be fairly uniform and if standard qualities are stocked and a little experience 
has been acquired there is not likely to be any large surplus of unsaleable stock at the 
end of the year. It is also likely that among such a community it may be found possible 
to secure men of business experience who are ready to devote to the store—especially 
in its earlier stages—a certain amount of unpaid time and trouble. The members are 
all monthly wage-eameis and it should not prove difficult to induce them to deposit 
at the beginning of each month a fixed amount in advance against purchases to be made 
during the month. From such a type of store moral as well as economic results may be 
anticipated. The members will gain familiarity with the advantages of thrift—it is an 
infectious and insidious virtue—thrift—and will probably begin to practise it in other 
directions: they may be led on to take a general interest in the co-operative movement, 
to found separate thrift and credit societies and even to associate themselves with the 
administration of the district bank—if one should exist in their district. 

The second type of store—which can now be recommended with considerable confi¬ 
dence-- is that of which some of you have already some acquaintance—a store society for 
the members of a hostel or a large boarding house attached to a college. The requirements 
at student* living in such a hostel are usually fairly uniform and are limited to standard 
article* of consumption. They hawe also the very great advantage of an esprit de corps — 
a communal sense and communal pride—which provides honorary management of a keen 
and capable type. Even where no store has been brought into existence it is, I under¬ 
stand, a common practice for students to pay for purchases in advance; and this essential 
feature will not therefore be felt as revolutionary or burdensome. Moreover the members 
have the great advantage of help and guidance from the superintending staff and the 
college can often help to save it running expenses by placing at its disposal a godown or 
store room. Apart from the saving to your pocket* and the asauranoe of decent quality 
in what you buy, such an Institution has, I think we can justly claim, considerable educa¬ 
tional value. It is an object lesson in the dements of economics and contact with realities 
always stimulate* interest. It will, I hope, attract the minds of many young students to 
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the economic and industrial problem which will loom so large before the India of to-morrow 
and whose solution is so vitally important for the future of our country. It will, I hope, 
impress on many minds—still plastic enough to retain the impression—the dignity and 
the romance of business and of labour. There has been as you probably know of late 
years a considerable movement in the direction of enlisting the support of the under¬ 
graduate in our older English universities to the co-operative organisation by the creation 
of such stores, which are on a large scale and managed by the under-graduates themselves. 

I would again emphasise the importance of eschewing credit. The system of ad¬ 
vance deposits is, as experience shows, very easy to enforce in the case of a coiloge store. 
It is often the case that the members of a hostel belong to so many messee. Each mess 
will then under this system deposit an advance with the store Bociety and each individual 
will do the same for bis separate requirements. The accounts are adjusted at the end 
of the month and the system will be found to weigh heavily on no one. The managing 
committee should themselves decide, after full discussion, what classes of commodity 
should be stocked and should, as far as they can contrive it, make the necessary purchase*. 
It is also their duty to fix the prices current and when they can find the time to supervise 
the actual sales—-particularly at unusually busy times. As little as possible of the high cr 
management should be left to the paid staff. I and my department will be glad to help 
to settle the forms of books and accounts. One other point; every effort should be 
made to manage the business with capital raised within the society—and no money should 
over be borrowed from outside without consulting a general meeting or the department 
as to the oxtent and terms of such borrowing. It is an excellent plan to keep ; as 1 under¬ 
stand to be tho case, a store going for some little time before seeking registration. This is 
quite easy so long as you do not borrow money from outside. I would also impress on you 
that tho audit of a store society, comprising as it does a complete stock-taking and 
valuation, is a formidable business and should be done in sections; and it is desirable that 
some of the members should volunteer to assist the auditor. 

There is so much to do and so few of us to do it, that 1 have not been able to find time 
to give more than a rambling and incomplete sketch of the meaning and scope of co¬ 
operation. I am profoundly impressed with the importance of the co-operative movement 
and my own job. 1 consider it about the most valuable work to which a man who has the 
interests of his country at heart can lay his hand. Tho economic problem of India is to 
my mind prior to the problems of education and politics. Till the body of the community 
has attained a certain level of organisation and standard of independent life neither poli¬ 
ties nor education can have very much meaning or effect. Economic organisation means 
eventually both education and politics—lots of them—but it must precede them if they 
are to • bo in any sense national. Politics are at present moaningi&ss to that gigantic 
but pathetic figure who represents the vast majority of our fellow citizens, and a little 
ill-digested learning would lie precious sour on his empty stomach. In his case at least 
life must be made more worth living before education can touch him or politics interest 
him. The field that lies before us stretches over the horizon and a little understaffed 
Government department can only turn a few lonely furrows in the great expanse. The 
success that has been achieved is due in largo measure to the unpaid labour and devotion 
of the gentlemen who direct the administration of our district and central banks and to 
the district officers’ sympathy and guidance. But all these gentlemen have their own 
avocations and cam only give us their spare time. They cannot do the spade work of 
preaching, organising, educating, supervising in the village and in the city. The labour¬ 
ers in this vineyard are lamentably few. For this, our most essential work, we need 
mv0 and need them bitterly—men of the right type—and I look to the colleges and 
seminaries of the province to produce them. Unless the movement oaa attract them 
and compel their enthusiasm the eoonomio regeneration of these provinces wili be a 
halting, hard-fought and spasmodic struggle. 

We need men to take up organisation and propaganda as a labour of unpaid patriotism 
and we need men to enter the service of our district and central banks. I can offer such 
men no bed of roses—the work is hard out-door work and it needs honesty, patience and 
great industry. It does not mean sitting in a bank office and telling other people to do 
tilings. It means going into the village and town and talking to the peasant and the 
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artisan about their own little affairs, explaining things over and over again which are as 
often forgotten, wrestling with apathy, with dishonesty, with stupidity. Nor can I offer 
such men high pay at the outset—though as the movement grows the banks are begin¬ 
ning to be able to offer their servants a not unattractive wage. But the work is interest¬ 
ing, healthy and inspiring and is perhaps (apart from the field of battle) the dearest 
opportunity of serving our country which now presents itself—and India has never been 
lacking in men who have put the service of an ideal before the service of their personal 
ends. 


Byh-Laws of the Hostel Co-operative SouiETr Limited, Allahabad. 

/. Preliminary. 

1. In the construction of these bye-laws unless the contrary appears from the context, 
the words or expressions are used in the following sense:— 

“ The Hostel ” for the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad. 

“ The Society ” for the Hostel Co-operative Society, Limited. 

“ The President ” for the president of the society for the time being. 

“ The Secretary ” for the general secretary of the soeioty for the time being. 

“ Member ” for the member of the society. 

“ Month ” for the calendar month. 

“ Year ” for the academical year (duly to June). 

Words signifying the singular shall include the plural and nice versa. 


II. Name and Objects. 

2. The society shall be called the “ Hostel Co-operative Society, Limited, Allahabad; 
and its registered offioe shall be in the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad. 

3. The objects of the society are:— 

(a) To assist its members in obtaining the necessaries of life and such other things 

that are generally required by students, at reasonable rates. 

(b) To receive deposits from members and thereby promote thrift. 

(c) To do any other co-operative business approved of by the general meeting of 

the society and sanctioned by the Registrar of the Co-operative Societies, 

(d) To promote and assist the development of co-operative ideas and enterprise 

and to encourage thrift, mutual help and spirit of fellow-feeling generally. 

111. Capital. 

4. The capital shall consist of :— 

(a) An undetermined number of shares of the nominal value of Its. 10 each. 

(b) Deposits from shareholders. 

(c) Advance money from purchasers. 

(d) Loans. 

G. Each share shall be payable as follows:— 

With application Re. 1 on allotment Rs. 4. The liability of a member for the 
debts owned by the society shall bo limited to the nominal value of a shffo 
or shares held by him. 

G. The following shall be eligible for membership:— 

(a) Present and past hostellers. 

(b) Present and past members of the staff of the hostel. 

7. The intending members shall sign a prescribed application form and when admitted 
to membership on payment of the allotment money (Its. 4) shall reoeivo a certificate 
of membership signed by the President and the Secretary. 
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8. The approved applicant shall pay Rs. 4 on each allotted share within two weeks 
-from the date of intimation given to him failing which the application money (i.e., Re. 1) 
will be forfeited and the reserved share shall be withheld. 

9. Each member must hold at least one share in the society. 

10. No member shall at any time hold more than ten shares. 

11. Membership shall cease on:— 

(а) Withdrawal. 

(б) Expulsion. 

(c) Death. 

12. A member wishing to withdraw shall make ail application to the Secretary who 
will lay it before the Board of Directors for necessary consideration. 

13. A member may be expelled or removed by the Board subject to the sanction of 
a goneral meeting— 

(a) For failure to make payments due from him. 

(b) For dishonest dealings with, and attempts to injure, the society. 

14. A member whose connection with the society has ceased under bye-laws 11 (a) and 
(b) or bis heir under 11(c) shall be entitled to the repayment of the money to his credit, 
subject to the deductions under bye-law 15; provided that if he is expelled the whole 
or part of the balance due to him may be withheld by tho Board, together with the value 
of the shares held by him. 

15. Any member who ceases to be such shall remain liable for any money he owes to 
the society. 

16. The liability of a past member for the debt of the society, as they existed at the 
time when he ceased to be a member, shall continuo for a period of two years from the 
date of his ceasing to be a member. 

17. A member ceasing to be such (under 11(a)) or his heir in caso of bis death (vide 
11(c)) shall apply to the Board who will make arrangements for the transfer of his shares. 

18. AU applications for transfer shall be disposed of before any new shares are issued, 
and proceeds thereof remitted to the former owners. 

19. AU applications for transfer must be made to the Secretary between 20th March 
and 25th July, or when leaving the Hostel. 

20. Share money and other sums due under bye-law J4 which remain unclaimed for 
three years shall be forfeited to the society. 

21. (a) If any member fails to pay any instalment on or before the day appointed 
for the payment thereof, a penalty of an anna per day shall accrue from the said day, pro¬ 
vided that the maximum penalty shall not exceed Be. 1 in the ease of any one such default. 

(6) If the instalments be not paid within a month from such default the Board 
may serve a notice on such member requiring him to pay on a fixed date such dues and 
finee on pain of the share, in respect of which such due is payable, being forfeited without 
any further reference to tho member concerned. 

22. The Board may re-aUot or otherwise disposo of any forfeited sharo na they 
think fit. Fines shallhe credited to the current accounts of the society. 

IV. General Meeting. 

23. The supreme authority shall be vested in the General Meeting of the shareholders. 

24. A general meeting will be held— 

(a) In August (called the Annual General Meeting). 

*' ( b) Whenever summoned by the Board or the President (called an extraordinary 

general meeting). 

25. In a general meeting every shareholder shall have one vote which shall be given 
personally. 

26. One-fifth of the members residing in tho hostel shall form a quorum. In case of 
a meeting adjourned for want of quorum and held again no quorum shall be required. 

27. At least two days’ notice specifying the date, hour and place of the meeting and 
the business to be laid before it, shall be given to the members. 
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28. (A) The Annual Gonaral meeting shall:— 

(a) Elect a president and the directors for the year from among the members 

of tho society, residing in tho Hostel. 

(b) Remove them according to these bye-law’s. 

(c) Determine the disposal of the reserve fund and of the profits (subject to these 

bye-laws). 

(rf) Consider and pass the annual balance sheet and also consider and pass orders 
on proposals of the Board. 

(«) Limit the maximum liability to be incurred by tho Board on bololf of tho society. 

(/) Transact any other business brought before it by the Board. 

28. (B) Any projwsal signed bv twenty members must be put before a genoral meet¬ 
ing ; other proposals shall bo dealt with under bye law 41(K). 

29. All matters shall be decided by a majority of votes, the President of the meeting 
having a casting voto, in addition to his vote as a member. 

The votes shall ordinarily he taken by the raising of hands, but ballot if so desired. 

30. No member shall vote on any matter in which he bos a direct personal interest. 

V. Board of Directors. 

31. The affairs of the society shall he controlled by a hoard of directors of seven 
members including the President, elected by the general meeting (28(a)) for one year or 
until the new directorate has been elected. It shall have power when necessary to co-opt 
not more than three other directors from among the members of the society. 

32. All the directors shall retire from office on the day fixed for the election of the 
new directorate, but they shall be eligible for re-election. 

33. A director shall vacate offioo :— 

(a) If ho ceases to be a member of the society. 

(b) If he absents himself from three consecutive meetings of tho Board without 

sufficient reasons. 

34. The following office bearers shall be elected by the Board from among themselves :— 

(a) A general Secretary. 

( b) One or more assistant secretaries. 

(c) A treasurer. 

(d) Auditors. 

35. A casual vacancy occurring on the Board shall be filled up by co-option by the 
remaining directors, and a director so co-opted Bhall hold office for the remainder of 
the retiring director's term of office. 

30. Three directors shall form a quorum for a meeting of tho Board. 

37. The Board shall, subject to the approval of the General Meeting and in accordance 
with those bye-laws, make such rules us they deem advisable for tho working of the 
society. 

38. Meetings of tho Board shall be called whenever necessary (but at least onoe a month) 
by the Secretary and at any time at the requisition in writing of at least three directors. 
In the absence of the President and Vice-President any other Director may be elected 
as chairman of the meeting 

39. All matters shall be decided as under bye-laws 29 and 30. 

40. The Board may recommend to the general meeting the removal of any director 
before expiration of his term of office. 

41. The Board shad have the following powers:— 

(a) To purchase food grain and other commodities in which the society is doing 

business on conditions conducive to the interest of the members generally. 

(b) To fix rates for the goods so purchased with powers to revise such rates at any 

time. 

(c) To cause a notice board to be fixed up in a prominent position in the shop 

for notifying particulars of rates current for the commodities. 

Jfc. 
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(d) To fix rates for the payments of the instalments of shares and for the recovery 

of loans. 

(e) To see that no member takes undue advantage of his rights to purchase goods 

from the society. 

(/) To borrow money on behalf of the society (subject to bye-laws 28(c)). 

( g) To receive and disburse money and other property on behalf of the society and 

to arrange for the safeguarding of its funds and documents. 

(h) To appoint, suspend and dismiss salaried or non-salaried officers and other 

employes, and to require security from any of them if necessary. 

(i) To admit new members and to secure transfer of the shares of the existing 

membors. 

(?) To expel members subject to the sanction of the general meeting. 

(k) To receive and decide complaints and proposals made by any member. 

( l ) To examine and publish accounts and to publish the annual balance sheet of 

the society. 

(m) To consider the inspection notes of the Registrar and his assistants, and to 

make proposals to the general meetings, with regard to them. 

(a) To make proposals to the general meeting, whether as regards dividends, 
profits and reserve fund or any other of the society's affairs. 

(o) To supervise the business of the society in accordance with these bye-laws. 

(p) To sanction contingent expenses as recommended by the Secretary, 

(?) To regulate the routine of the office. 

(r) To delegate by a special resolution any of thoir powers to the Secretary. 

(«) To maintain for the society such Registers and books as may be required by the 
Registrar. 

(t) To arrange for the safe custody of the funds of the society. 

(«) To call a general meeting. 

42. The Board may appoint to perform special duties, committees consisting of such 
members of their hotly or any other member of the society (subject to his consent) as 
they think fit. Such committees shall conform to any regulations that may be 
imposed upon them by the Board. 

43. The Board may with the approval of the general meeting require the services 
of any or all of the members for any work undertaken by the society in such capacity as 
may be prescribed by the general meeting. 

VI. President. 

44. The President shall:— 

(a) Nominate one vice-president from among the Directors, 

(b) Convene an extraordinary general meeting. 

(<’) Call a mooting of the Bourd if necessary. 

(d) Act as a responsible head of the Board and of the. whole society. 

45. The Vice-President shall have the powers of the President in the latter’s absence. 

VII. Patron. 

40. The Warden of the Hostel shall be the patron of the society. 

47. He shall be an ex-officio Director, but. bye-law 33(6) shall not apply to him He 
shall have the power to ask the Board to reconsider any action of the society. 

48. He shall be eligible for election us the President of the society under bye-law 28(a). 
40. He shall have the power to nominate a member of the staff as pro-patron and 

delegate to him any of the powers vested in him under these bye-laws. 

VIII. Secretary. 

00. The duties of the Secretary shall bo:— 

(1) To attend the meetings of the Board and general meetings. 

(2) To record the minutes of such meetings and to present them for confirmation 

at the next meeting. 
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(3) To sign on behalf of tho aooiety all papers except reoeipts and cheques issued 

by the Treasurer; the share certificates, deeds and other similar documents 
shall also bear the signature of the President. 

(4) To conduct the correspondence of the society and supply information to the 

members. 

(5) To keep all the important papers of the society other than those kept by the 

Treasurer. 

(<i) To prepare the annual report. 

(7) To superintend the work of the office. 

(8) To arrange for and procure the stock-in-trade of the society and to issue the 

same. 

(9) To incur the expenditure on contingencies within the limits fixed. 

(10) To delegate any of his ]towers to the assistant secretaries. 

(11) G enerally to carry on the business of the society and to exercise his discretion 

in cases of emergency and to perform any duties which may be specially 
entrusted to him by the Hom'd. 

(12) To call general meetings and meetings of the Board under these bye-laws or 

under the instructions of the President of the Board. 


IX. Treasurer. 

51. The treasurer shall:— 

(а) Receive all monies on behalf of the society and issue receipts fpr the same. 

(б) Pay bills bearing the signature of the secretary and preserve vouchers for the 

same, 

(c) Keep all the accounts of the society. 

(d) Prepare and sign cheques which shall also bear the signature of the President. 

(c) Prepare the annual balance sheet and submit the some to the Secretary. 

X. Payments and sales. 

62. AH transactions by way of purchase and sale shall be concluded for cash or aguinst 
advance deposits. 

53. The stores kept by the society shall be retailed ordinarily to those members only 
who reside in the hostel including their guests and servants and to non-members in case 
of surplus and damaged goods. 

54. The prices shall be fixed and altered by the secretary under the general directions 
of the Board in conformity with the market rates as far as possiblo. 


XI. Auditors. 

55. One or more auditors shall bo appointed by the Board from amongst the Directors 
to audit- the accounts of the society, monthly and to report on them and to audit tho annual 
balance sheet. 

66. The accounts shall be subject to current check by the auditors. 

57. The following registers will be kept:— 

1. A register of members. 

2. A register of shares. 

3. A minute book of all the meetings of the sooiety and of the Board. 

4. A stock book of stores. 

5. A cash book. 

6. A purchase book. 

7. A sales bode. 

8. A day ledger. 

9. Any other book or register prescribed by the Board or the Registrar. 
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XII. Profits. 

68. Profits shall be disposed of as follows :— 

(a) Of the annual profits 26 per cent, shall be placed to the reserve fund. 

(b) The remainder (75 per cent.) shall be applied :— 

(1) To the payments of bonus not exceeding 4 per cent, on the annual amount 

of purchases on the advance deposits system. 

(2) To the payment of bonus not exceeding 2 per cent, on the annual amount 

of purchases on the cash system. 

(3) To the payment of dividend on share capital not exceeding Oj per cent. 

(4) To any local charitable object, in an amount not exceeding 6 per cent, of the 

profits. 

(5) The remaining to the increasing of the reserve fund. 

XIII. Reserve Fund. 

69. The reserve fund may be invested as decided by the directors and approved of 
by the general meeting (subjeet to clauses (a), (b), (r) and (d) of section 32 (1) of Act IT 
of 1912). It can be drawn upon to meet losses as decided by the Board, approved by the 
general meeting and sanctioned by the Registrar. 

00. (1) On the dissolution of the society the reserve fund shall be applied first to the 
discharging of the liabilities of the society, secondly to the repayment of the shares paid 
up, and lastly to the payment of any unpaid dividend on share capital for the previous 
twelve months. 

(2) Such portion of the reserve fund as shall remain after the payments mentioned 
in clause (1) shall be applied to such local object of public utility as may be selected by the 
directors and approved of by the Registrar. If within three months of the dissolution of 
the society the directors fail to make any selection that is approved of by the Registrar, 
the latter shall either apply it to any local object of public utility tlmt lie considers suitable 
or place the amount in deposit in some eo- 0 {K*rative or other bank until a new co-operutive 
society with a similar area of operations is registered in which event it shall be credited 
to the reserve fund of such society. 

01. The funds of the society may be deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank or the 
Allahabad Bank or the Bank of Bengal. 

XIV. General. 

62. The society shall be dissolved by the Registrar or by a two-thirds majority of the 
shareholders assembled at a general meeting specially called for to consider this question 
and with the sanction of the Registrar who may appoint a liquidator. 

63. Disputes between the society and its members concerning the business or the work¬ 
ing of the sooiety shall be decided by the Board subject to an appeal to the general meeting 
whcee decision shall be final. 

64. These bye-laws shall be binding on all members, directors and office bearers 
whom they concern, and shall only be modified by a two-thirds majority of the share¬ 
holders at a general meeting specially called for this purpose and with the sanction of the 
Registrar. 

S, C. SAT YAW ADI, B.A., 
President. 

H. D. BANERJEE, 

Secretary. 

The bye-laws of the Hostel Co-operative Society, Limited, Allahabad, No. 112 of 
Allahabad district, were duly registered on 11th December 1916. 


R. W. D. WILLOUGHBY. 
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Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

I believe primarily in the ‘ day ’ system, pupils and students living at homo, and 
attending local schools or colleges. Next, in hostels, either small, say 60—00 students, 
or. if larger, internally divided into units of this size : all hostels or smaller units to bo 
under adequate supervision. Adequate supervision means supervision by a man whoso 
character and position evoke respect and confidence : of a school hostel, by a master, 
of a college lioetcl, by a professor. Supervision, e.g., by subordinate clerks, has little value, 
they have no control and can set no standard of conduct.. The superintendent of a col¬ 
lege hostel should be a tutor in the sense of general advisor and friend : not in the sense 
of a coach; provision for this should not be made in the hostel. College hostels should be 
under the control of colleges, not of the University : a college should be entirely respon¬ 
sible for its hostels, though the rules for their management, and the arrangements for 
supervision should be reported to the University for approval. Messing should be 
arranged by committees of the boarders. The superintendents should invariably lie mem¬ 
bers of the teaching staff of the institutions concerned, and should have family quarters 
on the premises. This is essential: the Indian teacher dqps not normally repaid this kind 
of work as a duty that may be properly expected of him, and is not likely to undertake 
it unless the conveniences are considerable. Every hostel should contain rooms (single 
by preference) for boarders, adequate kitchens and dining rooms for different caRtes, a 
common room sufficiently large for general meetings, a library with facilities for consulting 
books on the spot, a sick room remote from the main building, and space for indoor and 
outdoor recreation. The daily routine should be definite and strictly enforced, since 
college students in Bengal have to learn habits of regularity and punctuality which they 
should have learned at school. In particular definite study hours should bo insisted 
upon, and quietness be compulsory during them. First year students might with ad¬ 
vantage spend these hours in the common room, under the charge of a senior student. 

I do not approve of messes, for reasons previously given. I also consider school hostels 
an undesirable development, to l>o countenanced only whore the need is patent : no 
attempt should be made to attract young boys away from their home locality and their 
proper guardians. In school hostels boys are seldom under adequate supervision : 
sohools seldom realise the moral responsibility they incur by aspiring to satisfy, more than 
purely local needs. I would gladly see none but day boUooIs for Indian boys. 

Such papers as I have seen relating to recent troubles suggest the conclusion that most 
of the students who have come under political notice have been tampered with in hostels. 

I do not consider that any satisfactory hostel scheme is possible in Calcutta: diffi¬ 
culties of expense and of site will always stand in the way. Numerous mufassal colleges, 
with attached hostels, will be the most economical and efficient solution, and local contribu¬ 
tions to this end would probably be forthcoming. 


Yusup, Khan Sahib Maulvi Mohammad. 

(а) The hostel should he directly under the supervision of the principal of the college 

and the superintendents should he appointed on his nomination by the govern¬ 
ing body of a private college or by the director in a Government college. The 
University interest in the hostel would be represented by the university inspector 
of hostels and messes and possibly, by a member appointed by the University 
to the visiting committee of the hoBtel. 

(б) (i) The superintendent would be responsible, under the general supervision of the 

principal, for the administration of the hostel. He would make admissions, 
impose punishments, grant leave from the hostel at his own discretion, make 
special supervision of the kitchen and out-houses and sanitary arrangement*. 
He would bring any grave ease to the notice of the principal, in whose hands 
would be t£e power of expulsion for serious misdemeanour, 
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(ii) As regards messes it is desirable that, however small, they should not be placed 

under the control of the senior member of the mess, but that they should be in 
charge of a member of the teaching staff of the institution to which the mess 
is attached, or another academical institution, and he should reside in the 
premises. 

(iii) For the control of messes there should be a n.ess committee appointed by the 

University to inspect them, in conjunction with the inspector of messes and 
hostels. 

(c) The superintendents should be resident in the hostel and should be accessible to 

the boarders at all reasonable hours. They should make frequent inspection of the 
living rooms and make the close personal acquaintance of every boarder. The 
superintendent should be a member of the visiting e ommittce. which should 
comprise about six of the prominent members of the community, whose duties 
should be of an advisory nature in the administration of the hostel. 

In both Madrassah hostels the boarders cater for themselves and. in view of the 
consensus of opinion on their part heing favourable to the existing arrangement 
it was decided not to interfere with it. The alternatives are (i) messing arrange 
nients to he in the hands of the authorities, and a fixed rate charged from all 
the messing to be placed in the hands of an outside contractor, an arrange¬ 
ment which the Muhammadan students of the Canning College, Lucknow, have 
adopted. - 

In our hostel, however, the boarders mainly object that, they can secure cheaper 
messing arrangements than the authorities of the hostels provide. Provided the 
superintendent is satisfied with the condition in which they eat. and that the 
quality of food is wholesome, I do not consider that the present arrangement need 
be changed. 

(d) (i) In a Muhammadan hostel it is necessary that a prayer-room should be provided. 

Inasmuch as there is no provision for religious instruction in schools and 
colleges there is a strong body of opinion in favour of insisting that all Muham¬ 
madan students in residence should observe together one of the five prayer 
times obligatory on Muslims. It is not essential that an elaborate prayer- 
room should be constructed, but an extensive covered place should be reserved 
for the purpose. 

(ii) So long as the messing arrangements are left to the boarders themselves it is 
sufficient to provide in the kitchen two fire-places for each mess of twenty 
to thirty boarders and stores accommodation. Dining, common, and living 
rooms require only the provision of the bare necessities. As the boarders 
make their own arrangements it is advisable they should have the manage¬ 
ment of the arrangements in the dining-room and kitchen, under, of course, 
the supervision of the superintendent. 

As it is usually difficult to obtain admission for boarders to the words of hospi¬ 
tals, and also cases have occasionally to be kept under observation, it is 
necessary to have separate accommodation for the sick cases. Usually, the 
friends of the sick boarder are anxious to attend and help, but it is essential 
that a hostel servant should be in attendance. 

The servants provided by the authorities in hostels for all purposes except those 
connected with cooking and messing, should be, per fifty students, three and a 
half farrashes, one-half sick room attendant, and two sweepers, and for fifty to 
two hundred students, one ehaprasi, besides one or two durwans, a daftry, a 
bhisti, and a mali. to look after the grounds, etc. The boarders should provide 
at their own expense for the common room, daily papers and journals 
approved by the authorities. For this purpose, a charge of one rupee per 
annum might be made. Books could be supplied from the college library. 

(e) The recommendation of the recent Presidency College oommittee appointed by 

Government commends itself as the most satisfactory, viz., that not exceeding 
fifty boarders should be assigned to one superintendent It seems desirable that 
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boarders should be accommodated in blocks, fifty in each, and, as far as possible, 
of the same college. 

For schools the dormitory and study-room system is better than a system of four* 
seated rooms which serve as living and study-rooms. 

(/) It is desirable that the superintendeuta should prove as helpful as possible to the 
boarders in their charge, and that, they should encourage visits of members of the 
teaching staff, but tutorial assistance in hostel or in mess should not be insisted 
upon. The student has enough tutorial aid by day and requires time for pre¬ 
paration and quiet reading. 


Zachariah, K. 


(a) It follows from what has been said that hostels will bo attached not to the 

University, but, to colleges. There should, however, be periodical inspection by 
University officers. 

(b) There should be a .-upcrint undent—I should prefer to call him warden, dean, 

or censor—for every 50 students or so. It is very important that lie should 
actually live in the hostel. I can say from experience that there is a great deal of 
difference between living actually in the hostel buildings and living near by ; 
wardens who live some distance away—as in the Men Hostel—are very little 
use at all. The warden should have a general disciplinary authority, and all 
exeats should be granted by him. But the larger part of his work cannot be put, 
down in writing, or indeed reduced to rule at all. A good warden should have 
patience, sympathy, and enthusiasm -, he should constantly visit the men in 
their rooms and be their adviser and friend. It is, therefore, w'ork for the best 
men among the professors, and not for a stray individual appointed for the 
special duty, as is the case in many Calcutta hostels., The work of a warden 
should be regarded more as a labour of love than as an official duty. 

(C) In addition to the warden there should be prefects, selected among the students. 
These should be entrusted with some part of college discipline, e.g., taking 
roll-call. I should think “ gating ” a suitable penalty for ordinary breaches of 
hostel rules. 

(d) The ideal hostel buikling will, to my mind, consist of a single row of rooms, each 

having a door and window, looking out on the open air on either side and not 
into a dark corridor. Two rows make the rooms dark and noisy. There should 
be well-equipped common rooms. If possible, electric light should he provided ; 
if the students are left to make their own arrangements the lights will pro¬ 
bably be bad. Two dining-rooms will probably be sufficient,, one for strict 
Hindus, the other for the rest. (This presupposes that the same hostel will 
house all classes of students. I believe that the mingling is an essential part of 
university education.) There seems to be no reason why there should not be a 
sort of restaurant attached to the common room. It is probably best to 
leave the students to manage the mess themselves ; they cannot complain l 
There should be a large, airy sick-room, with lavatory in each hostel. 

(e) I incline to hostels of about 50, that is, the average sire of the houses in an English 

public school; and arranged like them, near each other, but not forming parts of 
the same building like the wards in the Eden Hostel. Hostels of 200 men, with 
only one or two resident wardens, are little better than barracks, and can 
scarcely develops any real corporate life. 

If) If there are tutorials in the college—and tutorials are difficult to arrange oxoept 
in a college which has hostels adjacent—there is no need for special tutorials 
, in the hostel ;but, no doubt, the students will go to the warden for informal 
and assistance if he is the right sort of man. This, again, makes it 
important that the warden* should be a member of the college teaching staff, and 
p|. not »«ely a subordinate official 

SpT- ■ . ■. 
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§CY ;: .' QUESnOK 20. 

&$»•*> Do you consider that the financial resources already available for higher education 
i la Bengal are employed in the most economical way P U not, with a view to the strengthen¬ 
ing end expansion of .higher education, can you suggest some form of university organic 
■" often which, while semiring economical administration, would make a more powerful appeal 
let support from private liberality as well as from public sources P 


ANSWERS. 

All, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

I do not think there is any other way than raising the fees; but I am not sura if 
this will be popular. 

Banerjea, J. R. 

I believe they are employed in the most economical way. 

Banerjba, Dr. Pramathanath. 

1 think the financial resourcos available for higher education in Bengal are, on 
the whole, employed in an economical way. 


Banerjer, Jaygopal. 


I am afraid not. The “ salary scale ” now adopted for different classes of service 
in the department is rather a ticklish question. There is, undoubtedly, a strong feeling, 
in the country that a readjustment of this matter, consistently with departmental' 
“ efficiency,” which nobody will sacrifice, is not simply a crying need, but the easiest way 
of liberating a part of the already available “ public sources ” which may be more fruit' 

;fully applied to the expansion ot education. Private liberality will tend to flow with « 
-quicker paco. and in a larger volume, as soon as the conviction is successfully removed from 
the public mind that the Education Department is sometimes run with a view to secure J; 
, special advantages to what is considered a favoured class of men. It is also a fatal error 
• ■in a country like this to suppose that a high standard of education must necessarily mean ; 
* highly costly system. Indian traditions and conditions give the lie to sueh an alien 
Another check upon public liberality proceeds from a lurking distrust in many 
‘V4 .mind that:— 

't, . {«) A purely literary or scientific, but theoretical, training is not at present the greatest 
need of the country on which rich people are disposed to spend large sums. 

(6) Funds made over to the University are not utilised economically when use is made 
5:/' of them for creating chairs with liberal salaries attached to them, to ho 

i,;’ filled by men, however eminent and distinguished as scholars, without any perma- 

; ntrnt interest in the land or In the future advancement and welfare of its people 
' . " , and wanting* both in accurate appreciation of the special needs and conditions 

of the people, as well as in warm sympathy with their growing aspirations. , •, 

Unless our brilliant University men are actually trained in habits of higher rasearoh 
% those fitting tire chairs created by the munificence of rioh donors this reluctance on the 
latter to provide “ endowments ” .will not speedily or- successfully be overaontfiti^ 
the right direction which ought to bp made immediately... , .... 
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j/.;' • Banerjee. Rai Kumbdini Kanta, Bahadur. . 

;iji \ . ■ , X 

1 think the financial resources already available for higher education in Bengal 
•re employed economically, I am afraid the resources available are not quite sufficient. 

' The governing body of Government colleges should have more power, and repre- 
rentatives of the people should also be appointed members of the governing body. They 
we now merely advisory bodies. The college should be managed by the governing body, 
•object to the control of the Director of Public Instruction. Government should 
make on annual grant to each college. The governing body should frame the budget 
«nd spend their income, subject to the control of the Director of Public Instruction. II 
the people want development, and are prepared to pay for it, Government should 
•id them financially, if possible, and enoourage private liberality for the improvement 
of higher education. If the people have a voice, through their representatives, in the 
development of their colleges I am sure they will support liberally any scheme they 
ihay formulate. 


Banerjee, Mbrat.y Dhar. 

I do not think that the financial resources available in Bengal are employed in the 
most economical way. It is so because under the present arrangement:— 

(a) The quality of education is sacrificed to quantity; there is expansion without 
strengthening; too many subjects are taught superficially, none thoroughly; 
and, as a result, there are too many graduates, but none fit for any useful 
work. This sort of education is a waste of public money. 

(fc) The higher education is now mainly literary; very little has been done by the 
University for scientific or technical education which are more urgently 
required for improving the economical condition of the country. The 
organisation - of scientific and technical education would appeal more 
powerfully for support from private liberality and, being productive, would 
be economical. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

My experience, so far as this question goes, is very limited. I may, however, be 
permitted to make one or two statements. As regards the first part of the question my 
belief is that economy can be effected in a certain direction. Arrangements exist in the 
medical and engineering colleges for the study of certain science subjects which might 
have been gone through in the intermediate, or the degree, stage. The duplication of 
such studies may, I think, be avoided by some reorganisation of the existing system. 
Students who have not read a particular branch of science at the intermediate stage, or 
have not offered it at the matriculation examination, may be made to obtain their train- 
«/ -hH?* hoth theoretical and practical, at some Calcutta college, such as the Science Associa¬ 
tion, and then allowed to appear* t the preliminary scientific M.B. examination. The 
:;,..jCSvil Engineering College, by reason of its distance from Calcutta, may not offer auoh 
fooilitiea to its students as the Medical College can, but, by the introduction of an altered 
programme of study, I think it may be practicable to effect some economy even there. 

; 1 venture also to say that the agricultural colleges at Sabour and Pnsa are not run 

uponan economical haws. The students coming out of those colleges do not go hack 
. to the soil, nor take to fawning os a profession, but seek Government or other employ.; 
want. > . <' ’'?■ 

UlUth regard to the second part of the question, my reply will not again be exhaustive, 
idea with respect to the agricultural college is that it should turn oat experts who 
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;; should have a direct touch with the people. Any problem referred to them concerning the 

nature of the soil, the nature of the manure, the nature of remedies for particular . 
pests, information as to the locality where certain things can be had, ete., should 
receive proper attention and satisfactory’ replies should be promptly given to the 0 
i queries made. The real importance and utility of the department will thus be appre- 
- oiated and public and private liberality may then be stimulated. The interest'd! 

- people will bo aroused when it beoomes known that the department is doing real work. '.iifi 


Banerjee, Sudhansetkumar. 

" V:' 1 

The financial resources available for higher education in the hands of the Univero* 
Ity are boing most economically employed for its post-graduate teaching which is, some* 
how, making both ends meet and is struggling under great financial difficulties, especi¬ 
ally in its science establishment. It is unfortunate that the same cannot be said with 
regard to the Government grant to the colleges maintained by Government, where 
a very large portion of the grant is being spent in paying big salaries to the third-olam 
men recruited from some second-grade universities of the United Kingdom. * 


Banerjee, Upends a Nath. 


Full freedom should be conceded to institutions as regards their method of teaching, ; ,? 
and the heads of the tutorial staff should exercise their discretion only in special cases 
requiring particular direction, advice, or guidance, as may often be necessary, with 
those who have recently joined the teaching staff. 


Baedaloi, N. C. 

I do not advocate any expenditure on a lavish Beale as the sum may be more 
profitably employed in giving technical training to our young men. 


tiOn. 


4. Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

Decent buildings may bo a necessity—but sometimes too muoh is made of thorns 
The general impression seems to be that more is spent on inspection than on instruc* 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 


At present, university education in Bengal is chiefly financed by the fees realised from 
; students—supplemented, to a small extent, by grants made by Government. * 

In the early days of the spread of English education private liberality helped largely 
in fostering the growth of higher education in this province, and institutions like the 
Rajehahi College, the Kriahnagar College, and the old Hindu College benefited largely 
from the generosity of munificent patrons. But this source of support has now practically 
dried up altogether. No doubt, within recent years, the Calcutta University has been 
the fortunate recipient of large private benefactions; but this was due to the mSuenoe 
and exertion of one individual, and not to the appeal which the University makes to the 
people at large. . ■' 

1S» cause of this difference in the attitude of the people wffl have to be looked fair'Ji : 
* to which the affairs of the University are administered. As things stand ait 
^. tho Universityis fitfle more thaa aUovtenmoR department,* 
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share in the power, responsibility, and work of Government, their attitude' 
towards the University (as towards other departments of Government) is that of interested 
t Onlookers, rathe? than of active participants. Naturally, they cannot finance an instita* 
which they do not control, and, equally naturally, they look to Government for the 
7 entire support and financing of the University. To remedy this state of things the 
. University must bo made an independent and self-contained unit—the control of which 
must rent with an independent body recruited wholly from the oolleges and other insti¬ 
tutions which will constitute the University. 


^7 Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

v;;i«v ; '^fhere are people of means in whom special intereat may be created in favour of 
•■ different branches of study on the “ modern side " : agriculture, commerce, industrial 
77ftofanoiogy, and also in the various Indian systems of Darsana, logic, theology, and 
/•)lK>aiology. If they be properly approached by Government we think substantial 
help wffi be forthcoming in aid of training in those branches. The financial success 
'] which; toe Hindu University in Benares has attained supports our view. 


7 Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dry, B. B., and Dotta, Bidho Bhusan. 

7;' The expenditure of money on higher education is controlled partly by the 
7 Director of Public Instruction and partly by the university authorities. 

Government could effect considerable economy without any sacrifice of efficiency by 
7 a larger use of indigenous agency for teaohing work. European professors would, natural- 
require some consideration for residence in a country whoso climate does not suit 
■sham Mid in environment to which they are not accustomed. The country also loses 
altogether the valuable experience they have gained when they retire from toe public 
: service and settle not in India, but outside. 

The University has within the last decade provided for post-graduate instruction in 
■'‘"law, arts, and science and thus incurred considerable expenditure which would be 

S ore than justified if an ideal teaching university could be created round this nucleus, 
this object could not be realised in the near future it would mean the waste of a large 
-■ amount of money and a good deal of strenuous effort. 

* There is no likelihood of raising large subscriptions for the general purposes of 
the University. 

Oonsiderable endowments may, however, be secured for specific purposes—techno¬ 
logy and industrial training, study of Sanskrit and the vernaculars, etc.—if the Unlvers- 
ity takes under its auspices special institutions for cultivating these branches of 
learning and gives to the donors a voioe in the management of the institutions founded 
by them 


E^V Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 

jt; to . ■ r 

d»'’h > > ' ' . 

7 I do not know anything about Bengal as regards the matter touched on in the 
foist part of the question. As to the second, I do not ouite understand its scope. 

so far as I can form any conception of it, I am not able to suggest a new form Of 
university organisation which, while securing economical administration, would make 
* powerful appeal for support from private liberality. Even the present form 
jJfflUMndely appealed to private liberality both in Calcutta and in Bombay. We, in 
fiiombey, owe two excellent buildings to private liberality and a great many scholar-. 
St prizes, and medak, If a proper appeal were made by toe Chancellor or toe Vioe- 
I CSfektte&or few toe endowing of a new collage I do not toink that the appeal would '; 
long remain unreeponded to. We owe some valuable endowment to a pubUe-spirttqdr;. 
in Ahtnedsbai, ' 
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fey;. Mahamahopadhyaya Kaufrasanna—Bhowal, Govinda Chandra—Bobooah, 
rf’i'i' •' Jnanadabhiram—Bose, G. C. ’ 


should be any sectional universities, such as the Hindu and Muhammadan universities, 

" my view of the matter is that in their actual working many points must arise oaloulat. • ...' 
■si to render the education imparted in these institutions narrow and illiberal. . ^Va; 
am, therefore, opposed to the creation of such universities. ; .i 1 )! 


Bhattachabya, Nibabanchandra. v A> 

Besides Government aid, public donations, fees obtained from students, and royalty .*/ 
Obtained from the university publications I think that considerable financial help may be ,'" 1 ; 
obtained by instituting university loans similar to municipal loans. All the hostels might 
he built with the money received from these loans and the rent obtained from the students 
might go to pay up the interest. 

That the above proposal is not impracticable will be proved from the fact that many 
private colleges not only maintain themselves on the fees of students, but some have 
even succeeded in accumulating funds. 

1 am indebted to Babu Brajalal Chakravarty, founder of the Daulatpur Hindu 
Academy', for this suggestion. He told me that by instituting a similar system in the 
Daulatpur College he solved a good many financial problems. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kamprasanna. 

The public is of opinion that the University is not economical in its expenditure. 

The public, as well as the University, are grateful to the Hon’blo Justke Sir AsutOsb 
Mukherjee for scouring large endowments f»T the Calcutta University from two distin¬ 
guished persons of Calcutta, viz., the late Sir Tarakuath Palis and Sir RaBhbehary Ghosh. 
The University ought to appeal to the public for suoh private liberality from time to 
time. 


Bhowai., Govinda Chandra.- 

Yes; inspectorships should he abolished. The erection of palatial buildings for ' 
schools and colleges should be discouraged. Healthy and convenient buildings will do. 

The University should have inspectors of its own, and they will do for the secondary 
schools affiliated to it. The post of the Director of Public Instruction should be 
abolished. Primary schools may be placed under the management of district 
municipal boards. Dual authority over schools is most undesirable. . ' • 

Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. . t 

■ - 
It would be admirable if the college.'' could be removed, but it would cause a great' 

; deal of hardship to students and their guardians—to those students particularly who , 

. ..would live with their parents or elders. 

y 1 ,,. Bose, G. 0. 

y , .®»o financial resources already available for higher education are not l,| 

,.,#ispl o yed in the most economical way. The practical monopoly by the tJni versitj^oi 
hi^ier studies in arts,, science, and law. .especially in Calcutta, is financially expensi 
educationally unsound, fis oolleges are likely to do this work more eoon 
on more "ound lines under-proper safeguards and with suitable euoo 
kod upon with disfavour by the people in general and 
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Mob Mohan, Bahadur. 


Boss, Khuox Bam. 


Boat-graduate studies ia arts and science at the University may, perhaps, be mors , 
;■• economically managed; and on the principle—the greater includes the smaller—the 
. financial and educational aspects of the University arts and science colleges may be 
considerably improved by admitting to their rooms optionally college students of lower 
forma intent upon extending further their knowledge of special scienoes and arte. 

, Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science may be cited as a notable 
X Abject-lesson in this connection. 


fr-v/ Brown, Rev. A. E. 

V Wo oonaidor that it would be an advantage in many ways if Government grants 
to oollegos w ore made not as lump grants, but as endowments of chairs and lectureships. 
This would enable Government to encourage the study of less popular subjects and thus 
... prevent the scope of education, especially in the smaller colleges, from bang narrowed 
down to just the few subjects which ‘ pay * because most popular. 

This might also serve as an example to individuals or public bodies to endow similar 
? chairs, etc. 

Wo hold that money which is now being spent in eroding large hostels in Calcutta 
might be used more profitably in the way suggested above. Experience has shown that 
: the ereotion of hostels docs not necessarily solve the educational problem of Calcutta. 
If Wjr establishing valuable chairs first class professors were attracted to the mofussil 
Students would be less tempted to rush to Calcutta and, at the same time, one of the chief 
v difficulties in the way of establishing new universities would be removed. 


Chakravarti, Bhajalat,. 

I am inclined to think that the present method of work has not been economical. 
The prevailing idea as to the adequacy of equipment has been somewhat extravagant 
and money is being spent lavishly on buildings. The amounts that are’spent in cities 
might produce better results if utilised in rural places. 

The cost of education will be much reduced if educational institutions be located 
In the mofussil whore land is cheap and living also is cheap. The establishment of 
denominational schools and colleges will appeal strongly to private liberality, and 
management by such bodies will necessarily be very economical. 

The financial question may he attacked more effectively from another side. 
'.Encouragement should be given to the idpa of asceticism in the teacher and the 
, Student and that will result in a reduction of expenditure. At the same time, an 


to the above arrangements, for the purpose of securinj 
education must ultimately have to depend upon the financia 


economy, all work of 
support of Government. 


;>(•' Chakravarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur, 

,/Wf l - i „ * •. ' ' w. 

This question can be answered only by a small audit committee. To judge from the ’ 
minut es, eto. ^n e o eived by me as a registered graduate I thinit their site 
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v Chattebjek, Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

No; they are frittered away in the holding of examinations in the different centres. 
The University budget should be framed with greater care than it is now. 

Chaudhobi, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

Private liberality depends upon the usefulness of the institution. In the higher 
branches of scientific studies experts engaged in research work may be encouraged to 
start lecture-rooms of their own. Such lectures will secure the attendance of students 
interested in the subject. Fees from them ought, in time, to prove adequate for the 
lectures and the University will be relieved from maintaining them. Doctorate degrees 
may bo granted on the certificate of such lecturers. In technological subjects this 
scheme has, perhaps, a larger field. 

Chaudhuex, Bhuban Mohan. 

The financial resources already available for higher education are not employed 
in the most economical way, the major portion being spent for purposes other than 
those calculated to serve the purpose of education best, e.g., in multiplying 
inspecting agencies. The plague-spot in the educational system of Bengal is tfae 
poor pay of teachers in secondary schools. So long as the teachers are ill-paid and, 
therefore, eunnot reasonably be expected to devote the whole of their energy to their 
work, no amount of university regulations, however wisely they may be conceived, 
will be able to effect any substantial improvement of cduoation. The teachers should 
be well paid so that the best products of tho University may be attracted to where 
they are most wanted. The finanoial resources available for education may be made 
over to the University and the University may oreate a board to employ them economic* 
ally and to appeal to tho public for donations. 

Chaudhumy, The Hon’ble Babu Bbojendba Kishore Boy. 

* 

No; the available financial resouroes are not always employed in Bengal in the most 
economic way and toft much is spent upon lands, buildings, and, at times, upon fittings 
also. If second-grade colleges are established in the mofussil in larger numbers, and 
ff control of education is gradually transferred to the people, both economical adminis- 
trotion and powerful appeal for support from private liberality will most certainly 
be far better seoured. 


Chaudhuey, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabauy, Khan Bahadur. 

• The financial resources available for higher education in Bengal are not employed 
in the most economical way. In a system where the teaohing is not carried on 
; by the University, but by the different colleges affiliated to it for examination purposes, 
(£e colleges have to provide their own libraries and laboratories and have to appoint 
their own professors and lecturers for the different copses of study also prescribed by 
the University. The result is that ill-equipped laboratories and libraries and ill-paid 
i-Ahd third-rate professors and lecturers are multiplied, with the necessary evil effect on 
higher education. The University, aB has been explained in my answer to question 16, 
has failed to co-ordinate its post, and under-graduate work. I think that this wastage 
'•^ energy and resources would be saved under a teaching university, more, especially 
qf A uni-college type, in Calcutta or near about, with its centralised libraries and 
laboratories and first-rate, though limited, number of professors devoted to particular 
I would also add to mis the suggestion I bave made, in answer to question 
as regards the bringing together of colleges outside Calcutta under a university 
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$P' : < Choudhuet, Rai Yatimdea Nath. ' K-ffy 

The financial resources now available for higher education are not employed ’! 
V la the most economical way. There is much waste of money in paying the staff which 
la employed to inspect schools and colleges. Expenditure under this head can be f > 
easily out down and much of the present expenditure under this head can be better : 
: utilised in founding suitable institutions for higher training and adequate - student* 
•fatal for research. Government contribution should also be increased for improving 
. -higher training in the country. Furthermore, by taking up purely Indian subjects, 
wad those ones which are neoessary for the amelioration of the moral and material 
. condition of our countrymen, I think the imagination of our countrymen may be touched 
?'{Xg«*l> thereby, a more suitable situation in the country may bo created which would 
make a more powerful appeal for support from private liberality. 


Chowdhuri, Dhirendrahath. 

The available financial resources for higher education in Bengal are not at all 
economically employed. More money is spent on buildings, furniture, and inspection than 
on the real needs of education. In a country where once the banian tree comfortably ac¬ 
commodated the aspirants after knowledge the building ideal of the University seems to 
he too much for the patience of the people. I do not want the University to return to 
the old way, which is impossible, but there must be a limit. In many cases the available 
funds are used up in procuring the paraphernalia of education, whereas education itself 
is starved. In order to see that a well-fed education is supplied, and not a starved one, 
an elaborate system of inspection has been instituted. That means further expenditure 
on externals, so further starvation of education itself. 


Datta, Bibhutibhuson. 

The financial resources already available for higher education in Bengal sire not em¬ 
ployed in the most economical way. 

As shown in my answer to question !i only ordinary English graduates are recruited 
for the Indian educational service; what high teaching quality can then be expected 
from them ! Still, thrice ae muoh is spent to secure an English teacher as would be re¬ 
quired to get an Indian teacher of equal ability. 

We Indians live in thatched houses: why do you prescribe expensive f/ucca buildings 
for our schools ? an open-air system will be more beneficial to our health. The amount 
saved in that way can he better used in securing teachers of higher ability and in the 
better equipment of libraries, etc. While considering the economic expenditure of the 
financial resources already available I should say that the resources actually available <; s 
far education in India are very meagre. The Indian Government annually spends 
present a little more than threepence halfpenny per head of population, while fat; ”’ 
England the piblic expenditure on education per head of population is exactly Ml* 
5«oh every w*ek as the Indian Government spends in the course of o year. This : 
economic education policy of Government is mainly responsible for the enormously high); 
percentage of Illiteracy aitong the Indian people and for the intellectual baokwerdne*#.; 
of.tjpe average English-educated Indian. In u review of the progress of education in India 
t are Sorthy president oil the Commission, Ur. Michael E. Sadler, once remarked t«~ , 

B highest art in the educational policy of a nation is to anticipate needs, to 

beforehand with them, to guide nascent aspirations by favouring provision of well- 
planned intellectual discipline and oppoftrisrity. Our English educational Ihfi Mp 
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Dby, n. n. ■ 

soon enough what the growing and changing needs of the people required. Educa¬ 
tional policy has been stingily thwarted by a too narrow- view of finance. Educa¬ 
tion, from the treasury point of view, has been traditionally regarded as ‘unproduct- 
:,i‘ ive ’ expenditure. The old taint of a too commercial and of a too individualistic 

J ■ political economy has clung to its educational theory. The presuppositions of it: 

have been fallacious. The Treasury mind has never, here or in India, fully 
1 ■ realised that a wise and generous educational policy must look ahead, must hd};' 

■' ' venturesome, much stake much on the future, and it is, in essence, capital outlay 

upon a scheme of development. What Bacon said about the planting of colonies 
is true of the planning of education :—‘ It is like the planting ot woods. You must 
make your account to lose almost twenty years’ profit, and expect your recompense 
in the end.’ Indian education has never had enough money spent upon it. 

It is antemic for want of proper subsidy. It is in great measure mechanical 
and sterile because it has been virtually starved.” 

I appeal to the president that, when he is at the helm, he will set the university steer¬ 
ing in the right direction so that it may reach the ideal which ho himself has hold out. 




'• »ir 


Datta, Birendra Kumar. 

Too much money is being spent on the erection of buildings for boarding houses’and 
hostels, while sufficient attention is not being paid to increasing the pay and prospects of 
teachers and professors. As regards the pay of the teachers there should he an increase 
from the lowest to the highest grades. \ 

Education should be made cheaper. It is too costly at present. 


Dey, Baboda Prosaud. 

Financial resources already available for higher education in Bengal are employed 
in the meat economical way. * 


Dey, N. N. 

Sbme suggestions for more economical employment of the financial resources of the ■; 
.University are noted below ' • $-1 

(a) Real co-operation between the colleges and the University secured by adequate . 

i' representation of the professors and teachers on the Senate. Already men- 

tinned in question 5. 

(b) The formation of the academic councils will much lighten the wprk of the 

... Senate (vide question 8). The academic counoila by their constitution 

l{->' would most successfully approach the rich people of the locality and induce 

them to endow colleges and schools. v r 

(c) Post-graduate classes in some subjects may be opened in colleges in Calcutta 

V; ■ or the mofusBil where competent professors in those subjects may be willing , “y 

iC S v to take up the work. Post-graduate students of the Calcutta colleges V 

ought to be given facilities to use the University laboratories and libraries. ’ ::;;: 
:{ ‘(d) The study of law may easily be made over to the constituent colleges whehefdr'' ;j : i 

%provision can be made for their teaching. The academic councils eimy:i 
«?£.■ Varrange for the opening of law classes in institutions under them.' 93#^’' 
faculty 6i law would recognise such efforts. - 

private colleges, wrffch their defects—however numerous they 
.V'-!-':Imsvo dope much towards the spread of collegiate education ip a 

a similar nature may be 
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tf* A: 0) The University ought to reoogaise private liberality towards the establishment 
. and equipment of colleges by appointing these big donore honorary fellows, 
&b such recognition may act as a stimulus to further endowments. It is 
a pity that the University has hitherto but scantily recognised such private 
liberality. It ought not to make a distinction between a direct endowment 
to the University and an endowment to a college. 


"y'f ■ 


Dhar, ltai Sahib Bihari Lal. 

No; too much money is being spent for building purposes. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

The tutorial system is not quite suited to Indian students, who should be drawn 
away from the habits of cramming. 


Derr, Rebati Raman. 

I have already said that I expect the University to assume the fullest responsibility 
for the cause of high education as the University really should by the original intentions of 
. its foundation. The University will work through itB college education board and the 
/ District Education Council and the system will greatly economise our expenses on in- 
' epeetkm and building equipment. Such a Bystem of organisation will keep the University 
greatly in touch with the country and the University's cause will arouse the greatest en¬ 
thusiasm and its appeal will meet with the readiest response. Let it not be said that the 
people wanted a Swarnatnayee College, but the University did not. Ltd the people’s cause 
be the university’s care and the university’s cause the jssople’s own, there will be no want 
of money in a land that could found a university four thousand years ago. 

The university senate should be thoroughly representative—76 per cent, of its members 
. being elected by several constituencies, graduates of districts, professors of colleges, 
head masters of schools, boards of Sanskrit education, of Muhammadan education, ver¬ 
nacular education, women’s education, agriculture, commerce, industries, medicine, 
engineering, arts, science, law, music, and theology. No district that has got less than 
100 graduates will have a right of representation on the council. 


k. Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

f/'"' 1 

■y The available financial resources are not spent most economically. If divisional 
IftSpectorB are taken from the Provincial educational service tire work will be oarriod 
on more economically and efficiently. It seems a huge joke to appoint as inspectors 
pf schools men who are not thoroughly acquainted with the language, customs, and 
manners of the people. At present, the inspectors do no useful work which could not 
be done as efficiently by a clerk on Rs. 200 to Rs. 800 per month. 

,'i There should be no Indian educational service professors for ordinary college 
''v'.'uiPtJk. The experience of the last thirty years has demonstrated that the average 
^Provincial educational service man does better than the average Indian educational 
: j-- » e ryi oe man. ' ■ ■ 

fevf' -JChe Indian Government seems to recognise this fact when it says that, in future, * 
fetesehew of eoUeges should exclusively be Indians. , 

are many vacancies in the Indian educational service. The best thing wottW 
‘ r thesc posts to the Provincial educational service end to allot 
toe statu* of Ifee members of U» subordinate * 
r imk : ;; i ’ ;k , * ' 
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Spl^wcicti, Surendka Mohan—Geddes, Patrick—Gho«h, Bimal Chandea—Ghosh, 

. . Jnanchanhka—Gilchrist, R. N. 
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Ganguli, Surendra Mohan. 
The following general outline may bo suggested:— 


U'V ■■■ 

% O' ■ 
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(a) The matriculation or the school final course should be of a higher standard. 
lb) Colllfes should be established for teaching science and technology. 

(e) Literary education should be arrangod for those who intend to elevate their 
lives by higher culture and who take up teaching as their profession. 

(d) There should be established separate teaching institutions for other professions. 

(e) Special arrangements should be made for tho teaching of law and, if possible, 

this important subject should l>e entrusted to a separate corporate body. 
(/) Special coaching arrangements should be made for higher posts under Govern- 
mont. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

Here 1 need only recall tho briefly stated general views ol university organisation, 
and of changes I believe arc approaching. Given beginnings of a post-germanio 
university there is no fear of its support. 

Hero I may again refer to my “ Report on Indore," to the Indore Darbar, now in 
press (March ti)18), in which the suggested “ University of Central India ” at Indore 
is reported on at some length, with designs for various of its needed institutes and 
elements, and suggestions towards its beginnings. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 


If our object be the strengthening and expansion of higher education, the Uni¬ 
versity should be unotficialieod—at least much less officialised : and tho needs and interests 
of particular communities considered as far as possible. It is only hv those two means 
that we can hopo to enlist sympathy and support from private liberality and public 
organisations. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 


, , The colleges should exist solely for the benefit of students, and institutions, 

\ whether proprietary in name or in essence should not be allowed to continue as such. 
The finances of each institution should be scrutinised every year by a standing committee. 
‘; of the Senate with the assistance of a trained accountant. The recommendation of such a 
pjmmittee that a college is conducted on sound educational lines and deserves financial 
’ help is likely to carry great weight with wealthy people interested in the promotion of 
education. 


Gilchrist. R. N. 


i I have already answered the first part of this question in the Calcutta Review 
articles. I consider that the present system is honeycombed with economic waste, , 
gwaato of money, and personality. The system seems to me to secure the worst results 
vftrttm both finances and human labour. The various branches of university work which 
I have already criticised, for example, the “ post-graduate ” classes, show that money 
being spent in supporting schemes or organisations which, far from being 
a—u_. deteriorate bom teachers and Btudents. The continuous , 


that dragging down to thelevel of tbs weakest 
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Gilchrist, R. N. — conid. 



^Spixmii- in teachers arising from the system is uneconomic; the bad education of 4 
i students is uneconomic, The hugeness of the organisation is uneconomic, for t , 
hugeness leads to breakdowns, as in the recent matriculation examination, and' # 
enormous loss of time and power through travelling. Greater than the actual 1 
of time and power through travelling, is the enforced absence of man-power, aria 
from the inability of the University to collect its resources. Many resources exists 
hut they cannot be tapped. These remarks apply to the University. ^Wben, h«W$ 
mr, aa the question asks, we consider the whole area of Bengal education, ray 
Condemnation of the Bystem is almost limitless. In Bengal fas pointed out in the 
Calcutta Review) we are spending on colleges as much ag on primary education, 

1 Tot, in our oolleges, almost cent, per cent, of our Htudents are not of university 
standard. Our secondary schools are most inefficient, yet we create university pro-, 
feaaqrships on large salaries, for no Btudents. We delight in speaking of our future 
I, imports of “ men with European reputations ” when, as yet, we have bare walls a#, 
their audience 1 We educate M.A.’s by the hundreds by an expensive university, 
Organisation, when the first conditions of M.A. work are lamentably wanting. Wfl 
" all agree that oor schools are bad, but, if it is a choice between an ornamental pro¬ 
fessorship and a grant to a divisional inspector of schools of fifteen thousand rupees, 
most of our university senators prefer the professorship. 

Which education, from the economic point of view, would, in the present condition 
of Bengal, be the more salutary, ten professorships'on Rs. 1,500 each or almost two 
laltha for divisional inspectors of schools? There is no need to labour the answer. 

Here, let me protest against a pernicious interpretation placed on the true state¬ 
ment that in education true reform must come from above. Reform must not come 
from above, but from within. The imposition of high ideals both in morals and educa¬ 
tion by the most highly educated men is of no avail unless these ideals take effect. Only 
'ty » gradual change in the morale of a people is true reform possible, and. the notion 
that that can be forced from above is, to my mind, erroneous. It certainly is erroneous 
as applied by some local theorists, who hold that only with a perfect university can 
primary and secondary education improve. A perfect university must, on the same 
grounds, receive its perfection from above likewise. What we want in Bengal is not 
; a perfect university, but a university which will give us good results for the people, 

• university which will produce men to set high theoretical and actual examples of 
the good life before pupils, a university which, above all, will produce workers m the - 
best cause for Bengal. For that, a series of training colleges for teachers would b*U 
infinitely more useful than the present system with its peculiar way of “ reforming 
from above.” The highest stage of our University, the mastership stage, provides 
only the worst possible workers in schools. It provides the unsuccessful from the 
' law-profession and the disappointed applicants from Government service. Corruption,, 
as well as reform, comes from above. 

'The second part of this question asks whether “with a view to the strengthening 
and expansion of higher education ” it is possible to suggest any particular form , 
■tit univemty organisation which will appeal to private resources for support. I do Bbt,- 
believe in any immediate expansion of university education, I consider that restrifl- 
■ tion and reformation is necessary, so thst more resources may be given to Httim 
argent needs. Expansion on the present basis would simply mean expansion of the 1 
evils and I definitely consider that, till the foundation for university education 
V properly laid, no expansion should be considered. At the same time, it is necessary" 
to extend resources on remodelling the present University to make room for tnfcs 
. expansion which will be the inevitable, and welcome, result of the new basis. . ‘A a 
• non-rigid, elastio framework should be given a framework capablajof expansion as ''QttM 
growing needs of the times may demand; but a framework only I consider as 

sary, not a completely filled in scheme. .. , ^ 

® T consider that the Bcheme I suggest supplies a framework of this lrind, wh 
tutlons in Calcutta should develops as they have been doing, but under e. 
ns, and expansion take place in selected mofnssU centres. These seleo 
centres seem to me to be ti»a only way of attracting local effort or pit 
i&MiyTJM* alone should be a strong argument for titan* .... . ■ ■•'!$&£& 

- the $ university calendar tiill Ww 
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3j£I,®# necessary standards of the Calcutta University. I consider that, cmce certain 
colleges are developed on the assumption that they are to become independent univer. 
*$Sp}e8, local effort will respond far more freely than it has done in the past. Some* 
£fattw or other the present University of Calcutta has worked under a cloud of suBpioitm; 

not unnaturally so, for a zamindar of Kajshahi might far less be expected to endow 
!o'$he Calcutta University than a Leeds ironmaster the University of London. To expeot 
^endowments for (die Calcutta University, as distinct from its colleges, is to demand too , 
from local patriotism. Local patriotism, however, may confidently be expected 
fshaPretpcmd to local development. Even a small college like Krisbnagar has received 
•f'Wttdh from local contributions: its actual endowment, not to mention prizes and 
scholarships, is rapidly approaching a lakh of rupees. The Rajshahi College, too, to 
;-mention Only one other example, has been well served, as Bengal colleges go, by 
c ;pri vate effort. The origin of most local colleges has been by private effort, and the 
i, .private effort is the more laudable as it does not, as a tuIb, result in added inoom^ to 
the founder. Though many of these colleges are ill-equipped and inefficient generally, 
the fault is more due to the changing and unsatisfactory standards of Calcutta than 
to the local people. 

For proper endowment, too, efficient management is necessary, management which 
will secure the funds of the institution being used to the best purpose, llightly or 
wrongly, the impression has prevailed in many quarters that the present university 
hae not deserved encouragement. Suspicions, perhaps, accumulate in direct ratio to 
• one’s distance from Calcutta; but it is perfectly natural that local contributions 
should not be given to Calcutta when local influence in the university is so slight. 
Local patriotism in Bengal is strong and, as yet, it has not been tested for university 
work as distinct from collegiate work. " ** 

T consider that in this respect, as in others, the scheme I advocate is most feasible. 
The State University will be able to accumulate endowments, as well as the proposed 
Calcutta University, and the concentration in mofussil colleges will give full oppor¬ 
tunity for lonal effort, both private and municipal. 

Goswami, Bhaqabat Kumab, Sastri. 

r All interests should be adequately represented in the University administration, 
which is now practically run by masterful lawyers. The University, when it ceases to be 
J the lawyer’s concern, may. perhaps, be ran on practical lines in every sphere. 


Gupta, Amrita Lal. 


JEhe available financial resources of Bengal are neither used in the most economical 
nor to secure efficiency in the best possible way. 

|q.'; The dual control of the University and the directorate and the responsibility divided 


^/•between them appear to be prejudicial to the best interests of Government schools and 
colleges in the province. The duplication of the ministerial staff and of the extremely 
eoetly supervision, control, and direction should be done away with. 

: 'Secondary schools form the heart of the educational system of this as well as other 
^MpEtrhWi They are also the feeders of the University. If the quality of the teachers 
||»^hese schools is improved, the need for a costly inspection and supervision will diminish 
IJlpatly. To improve the character of secondary schools the pay and prospects of 
Pfij^ben. a? very important factors determining their efficiency, should be improved, at 
V.owse. “ It is idle to expect noble example, manly inspiration, r nd high ideals from a man 
filpptetlirved himself and burdened with a half-starved family in addition, perpetually 
1 with anxiety for the daily bread and with the little life left in him shrunk into 
htm.” It is bad economy and utter neglect of efficiency to deny even a cottage; 
to those who strive to work nobly on a miserable pit twice scaroely sufficient 
and soul tether- The worst Is to grant house or local allowances t» thojb f 
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circumstances crying for immediate attention. To ensure a steady progress of the ext of 
^ education the horses drawing it should bo properly cared for. The educational salvttiMI’;' 
' of the country lies in sinoereiy trying to secure the excellence of the indigenous product*. 

Despite the praiseworthy motive, the training oolleges of the province are but neatly 
nothings on account of a deplorable lack of appreciation, encouragement, and opening 
for the trained and successful teachers and facility for the conscientious discharge of duties. 

The University ought to be the one authority—supreme and final--in educational 
matters in the present circumstances and it should be at once a federal and teaching 
organisation for economy and efficiency. The private oolleges affiliated to the University 
should be treated as federal units, managing their own internal affairs independently, 
but to check the deplorable growth of commercial spirit in some of the private eol- 
Jeges. University auditors should be appointed with a view to see that profits are not 
enjpyed by the proprietors alone at the cost of efficiency, but arc shared by the teaching 
staff for a heartier co-operation and a portion is set aside as a reserve fund for the benefit 
of the institution. Government colleges should ail be under the direct management 
df the University and a university service should be organised. Divisional educational 
services and divisional boards of education, responsible for the primary and secondary 
education of the division concerned to the University, but having freedom to provide loir* 
and direct the teaching of, some craft or industry of local importance determined after a 
thorough and scientific investigation of natural resources and facilities, should be 
organised. The education of the whole province, or ci any consolidated area, should be a 
continuous process and, in the whole system, the University should bo the head, and the 
local and federal units, e.g., the University colleges, the private colleges, the divisional 
* boards, etc., should be the members. 


Hr/Q, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzx.ux.. 

My answer to tho first question is emphatically in the negative. 

Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Skshagibi. 

This has been answered to a certain extent by my previous observations. I do 
not think that such mon^y as is necessary is being spent upon higher education, 
“Whatever may be the present-day necessity for a more economical administration of 
publio funds there should be no attempt to starve higher education. Tire extent of the 
financial help which can be got from the people in Madras is not encouraging. The 
ramindars of the place, who alone are competent to endow colleges or chairs, have not 
got the same interest in education rb is expected of them. If they are more enlight¬ 
ened probably they may feel inclined to encourage education among the people. ; 

Jokes, T. Cuthbertsok. ' ; 

Assuming that the financial resources suitable for higher education in Bengal M*V 
employed pretty much on the same system, or lack of system, as in the United Province*. 

I run of opinion that they are not employed in the most economical way. In the UaW*#^ 
Previnces mcncy »lavished upon new laboratories and hostels in one or two Government^ 
r\ institutions, while aided institutions, which form the vast majority of the oolleges affiliated ; 
- Jo University, are sometimes insufficiently endowed, or not endowed at au, and agtfg^ 
s, both ends meet chiefly bythe-income derived from fees, and from what they can get foot# 
f3OTmpment m tjMrSfoapeof annualnnd special grants. 3 

t t hink a better system would be lot the University to be self-contained and, subject 
to the ri t ft&te awwaity of the toed fStovomment, self-controltod, several from all 
<\ - : S^-with tbe Department of Education and free to use its own feiftnei&l 
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aa in assisting affiliated colleges, when necessary, abolishing the present distinction 
between Government -and aided colleges. U the "University were, as I have suggested 
in my answer to question 7, intimately connected with the general, industrial, and com 
, meroial development of the oountry it might, with abetter consoienoe than at present* 
appeal for popular support, and larger Government grants might be confidently expected, 
further, the throwing open to Indians of more posts in the highly paid Imperial service* 
would provide a good reason for a much higher rate of fees. A student is, or should be, 
willing to pay more a month for the chance of getting a post worth from Rs. 500 to 
i Re. 2,000 per mensem than he would for one worth Rs. 70 to Rs. 300. In addition to 
the amount sanctioned each year by the Government of India for the purpose of univer¬ 
sity education to the different provinces the local Government should he empowered to 
t levy taxes for the purpose of higher education. Private benevolence will only flow in 
the direction of colleges and i niverRitics if Government make it clear that special 
recognition wiil be accorded in the shape of titles and rewards to those who endow higher 
education. Grants should be made to colleges by the University according to their 
needs and requirements. 

* It seems important that colleges outside the university town should be maintained 
at a high level of efficiency if the rush to the centre is to be avoided. In the United Pro¬ 
vinces it is only in so far as aided colleges, like those at Lucknow, Agra, and Aligarh, have 
been able to maintain themselves against the attraction of the University centre in Allaha¬ 
bad, that the tragic fate of the Calcutta University has been avoided. Personally, I 
prefer a university organisation, under which members of the i nivc.rsity staff are recruited 
by public advertisement, throughout the Empire and are all placed upon the same footing 
as university servants, to the present system with one ‘ model ’ Government college and 
a number of inadequately cquipjK-d, insufficiently staffed aided oollcges. 


Kab, Sites Chandka. 

Yea ; I do not think further economy can be effected without detriment. 


Kabve, D. K . 


'MaV 


With regard to the first part of the question I have no knowledge so as to enable 
me to give a reply. To the second part of the question, as also with regard to the 
control of the universities, my reply is as follows: — 

The present organisation of the "University has almost made the University a 
department of Government, hence, people, and especially educated ■' 
people, do not take sufficient interest in it. In older to make universities 
popular, and in order that they may appeal to the imagination of the 
people, the organisation of the University must he made more popular. 
At present, nearly 80 per cent, of the fellows are nominated by 
Government. The graduates of the University have practically no voice 
in the management. The rules for the registration of graduates are 
prohibitive and almost insulting. These rules must be modified. Regis¬ 
tration of graduates ought to be an automatic matter, on payment of a 
small fee, for life. Then, these registered graduates should be allowed to 
elect a large number of fellows of the University. Again, patrons who 
pay large amounts to the University as donations should be given the 
right of electing a certain number of fellows. This will he an induce¬ 
ment to the rich to help the University financially. Bv these reforms 
the universities should he made largely popular bodies and then, and then 
only, will the universities appeal to the people. In this respect, I might 
mention the experience of the Indian Women’s University with head- ; 
0 carters at Poona. On account of the popular constitution of the 
University, it has been able to secure the sympathy of a largo body -rtf 
educated Indians. The graduate voters of this two-year dd Uni 
nearly a thousand in number.. The members take a keep fc 
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Lahiri, Beoharam. 


No; unnecessarily costly professors arts brought from England. Useless, at 
Baffle tame prohibitive, costs of inspecting agencies. The following list would show that > 
thp financial resources were not at all economically employed. If capable Indians be 
appointed much extravagant expense may bo saved. > '•■■i.i-' 


Officers recruited for the Indian educational service since its reorganisation on the 23sd , 

July, 1896, ... 





No. of 


Years. 



appointments. 

Indiana 

1896-1900 . 


* 

29 

Nil 

1901-05 . 


. 

52 

Nil 

1906-10 . 

* 


92 

Nil. 

1911-16 . 

. 


115 

7 


The figures speak for themselves. No comment is necessary. 

In order to strengthen and expand higher education Government ought to allow a 
larger amount. This may be done :— 

(a) By reduction of police expenditure. . 

(fc) By imposing tax on the lines of the Calcutta Improvement Trust—terminal tax 
of one pice on all intending passengers. 

(c) By the establishment of a special trust fund committee of the University which 
will be pleased to accept small donations, honours, and titles, and special 
distinctions may be conferred on those who may bo pleased to contribute 
handsomely tor this Trust Fund. 

There is vast scope fog private liberality if a well-organised Government department 
be opened solely for that purpose. 


IiAHIET, RaNOJIT CHANDRA. 


The financial resources are not employed in the most economical way. In second- ; 
grade colleges professors hove scarcely sufficient employment. These colleges should 
be allowed to be connected with high English schools. Arrangements for special tutorial 
assistance, on payment of a special fee, by professors who have not sufficient employ- , 
meat, to students who may want it, is likely to appeal for support from private 
liberality. * \ 

The coat of buildings*ia proportionately high. More attention should be given ; 
to secure competent professors. ; 


Mahalanobis, Pbasanta Chandra. 


A certain number of central advisory committees should be formed to ad vita 
individual colleges in matters of buildings, equipment, etc. 

A good deal of economy might be attained, for example, if a central apparatus 
mittee is formed which will keep a general inventory of all expensive instruments, OtCi^/ 
and would be thus in a position to advise about particular requirements, 

. ! A central commission for giving advice on general educational matters should __ 
highly useful This commission should be purely advisory in character, but should 
a constituent part of the University. The value of educational surveys has beep 
demonstrated by the Carnegie Foundation and a permanent commission for the 
anceof woric of a similar nature is necessary. The subject of “examination,” for 
has received very little of the attention it deserves. A special committee fox invest 

I (^ examination teste hi 


world. 
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Majumdae, Eamesh Chandba. 

* No; I do not find any rhyme or reason for appointing European professors on 
A high scale of salary, and at a higher grade of service. This peruioious system is at 
the root of many evils in the existing educational system. Indian professors, deprived 
of their legitimate aspirations and made subordinate to persons decidedly inferior " to 
them in mental -capacity, lose all heart in the work, and high education in the 
country consequently suffers a great deal. A distinct organisation under the University 
should be entrusted with the management of the sum of pioney earmarked for educa¬ 
tion. It should have a free hand, in appointing professors, awarding grants to private 
colleges, establishing colleges where it likes, and abolishing existing Government colleges, 
if it thinks that the charges for maintaining them are too heavy. 


Mallik, I)r. 1). N. 


Yes; on the whole, so far as I know, though not exactly in all oases. 

The main souroe of the University is the income from fees. The first charge on 
this should be remuneration to examiners. This is not at present adequate. 

In this connection, it should be borne in mind that, when the teaching university 
is separated from the examining body (of the federal type, I hope), the income 
from fees (any part of it) will not be available for financing post-graduate work. 
Till, therefore, private liberality and public resources are available in sufficient 
amount to replace this, the separation of the teaching and federal bodies cannot 
be contemplated. 

When the separation is effected, on a sound financial basifi, the large income from 
fees now derived may well be utilised in improving the constituent colleges of the 
federal- university. 

I should like also in this connection to refer to the financial basis of the present 
post-graduate Bcheme. A considerable number of lecturers receive Rs. 200 per 
< mensem, the minimum pay of the Provincial educational service, the prospects of 
which are inferior to those of most other Government departments. The salary is 
really of the value of a research fellowship. Unless, therefore, provision is made 
for giving suitable prospects to these men, there will be discontent and consequent 
inefficiency. 

There is also another aspect, allied to the financial, from whioh the post-graduate 
scheme has to be regarded. The present practice of using the Darbhanga buildings 
for University offices and meetings, for law classes, as well as for post-graduate classes, 
cannot be viewed in any other light than as a temporary arrangement. Fortunately, 
the fish market is available and it seems to me to be almost essential that immediate 
steps should be taken to house the post-graduate classes suitably. 

The University (being arranged on a federal basis) should have greater control over 
the finances of the constituent private oolleges. 


At the first blush, it may appear to be reasonable that Government expenditure 
on higher education would be best incurred by a grant to the University. This is not, 
however, desirable. Up to the graduate stage Government colleges should he modrin 
for private colleges to imitate, For post-graduate work also Government colleges 
should not lose their individuality. The professors doing post-graduate work in these 
colleges ought to do some amount of under-graduate work. This is desirable ip every 
way, The organisation I should favour would be to constitute a university post¬ 
graduate college of arte and university college of science as distinct colleges (with 
their governing bodies, etc.) duly affiliated to the University. These, together with the 
post-graduate department of the Presidency and other colleges, should constitute the 
postgraduate body, to he governed by the post-graduate council, of which the mcm- 
• hers should be the teachers in these institutions, or their representatives. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the council of post-graduate studies and of a similar council of the 
under-graduate studies, together with a few outsiders nominated by Government and 
Y~' , 4'elected by graduates, other than teachers, should form the senate. 



$T§ QUESTION 20, ** 


Mazitmdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvixa Chakan—Mitha , The Hon’ble Rai Mahxndra 
Chandra, Bahadur— Mu kerjksi, Adhar Chandra—Mukerji, Satibh Chandra. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan. 

I cannot speak with confidence about the financial resources of the University. 
But I can say with some degree of knowledge that a large percentage of Government 
allotments for education is frittered away in superfluous and excessive inspection. The 
high schools even belonging to Government are starved, ill-staffed, and insufficiently pro¬ 
vided with class accommodation; there is quite an army of inspectors of all ranks who 
seldom look to actual education, but are constantly on the move to enforce building re¬ 
gulations and do the work of sanitary inspectors. If this army were reduced to a reason" 
able limit a large portion of Governments grants would be released either for the develop- ' 
ment of higher education or for the improvement of primary education. A top-heavy 
construction is always unsafe whether in architecture or in education. 


Mitra, The Hon'ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

A large portion of educational grants is spent on appointing too many inspectors. 
The posts of some of the inspectors may be abolished and the savings there¬ 
from may be utilised for actual teaching purposes. A redistribution of the pay of the 
higher grade officers is necessary. Some officers are liberally paid while others are 
ill-paid. There should be no distinction between the Provincial and the Indian edu¬ 
cational services. If possible, the system of granting pensions to retiring officers in 
the Education Department should be revised. Provident funds, such as are prevalent 
in the Railway Department, should be started, and, instead of granting pensions, a 
lump sum accumulated in the provident fund may be given to the retiring officer. 
But this system should not be introduced unless it is found that the retiring officer 
gets a decent sum of money at the time of biB retirement. The working of the 
University may be satisfactorily conducted in the following way :—Each school or 
college must have a governing body. The members of the governing body must be 
elected by the guardians of students reading in those schools and colleges and the 
members of the district boards and municipalities. Other educationists of the - 
locality should also have the power to vote for membership of the governing body. 
The governing body should be given some liberty in framing the budget of the parti¬ 
cular school and in appointing or dismissing teachers and professors. The govern 
ing body should frame rules according to the peculiar needs of each place. The work¬ 
ing of the governing body of each institution may be supervised by the members of 
the Syndicate, who should be elected by the members of the governing body of all 
colleges and schools. There should be a fixed number of representatives from each 
district. The Vice-Chancellor of the University should be elected by the senate. 


Murerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

Proprietary colleges should not be. countenanced, for in such colleges all the income 
is not spent for the benefit of the college and its students. 


Mukerji, Satish Chandra. 

In order to establish colleges of agriculture, technology, and commerce the Univw- 
sity, with the sanction of Government, can make use of the resources that are already i 
present, e,g., Pu*a Research Institute, Sabour Agricultural College, Sorampore Weaving 
School. Government Commercial School, etc-, and even private institutions like the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science and Bengal Technical Institute can bu ; 
persuaded to join the University. Law and journalism can be taught one and the 
same college, and the Sanskrit sad Jfsfiws Colleges can fee converted into 


A 
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Mt'KBBil, Satish Chau DBA— amid , —Naix, K. G.—North Bengal Zemindars’ Association, 
Rangpur—P al, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Chaban, Bahadur. 


colleges. Private munificence is algo sure to flow into the University if it is made apparent 
that henceforth such training i» being given to gome students a« will enable them to 
open new careers. * 

If an ideal i niversity college be egtablighed it is sure to appeal to the imagination of 
many rich Hindus who may be expected to endow it. A similar college for Mussalmans 
will draw pecuniary help from the. Mussalman community. 

The public will help the University if they are directly benefited by it in their turn. 
Thus, If a large number of university < xtertsion lectures are deliver ed in Bengali in 
different parts of the country, and if there is a ‘‘ Welfare Work Department ” attached to 
the University (as in American universities), and if the research work carried on in the„ 
University throws light on important problems of the country, the University will become 
very popular and attract private munificence. It is further desirable that, the school and 
college buildings should be utilised for holding evening classes and vacation classes (during 
v acations) for the education of the masses, where teachers and students will work as honor¬ 
ary teachers. 


Naik, K.- G. 

Government colleges which are represented as model institutions could be as 
well absorbed by the University, Government transferring all the staff, buildings, and 
materials to the control of the University. Thon, wo shall be in a position to derive the 
largest benefit from public funds spent rather lavishly to maintain these institutions. 
The profuse spending of public money has made it very difficult for private colleges to 
exist. In fact, the latter work against powerful odds. Moreover, the staff of these Govern¬ 
ment run colleges is under no control of the University and, hence, they give the least work 
in cohesion and in collaboration with the University. They can Btand out as distinct 
units if they cannot monopolise the University and the various boards under it. I 
should propose even to recruit Indian educational service men on the distinct under¬ 
standing that they have to be under the control of the University ; for. what good can 
those professors do who would not like to be controlled by the University, which should 
mainly be composed of themselves ? If this is done, and if Government interference in the 
University is reduced to a minimum, I am sure private donations, to the extent of 
millions, would come forth once tho people are satisfied that they will be managed by men 
who are allowed to uso their democratic power and discretion. 


North Bengal 'Zamindare Association,. Rangpur. 


No; a very great part of the available resources is spent on the construction ol 
palatial buildings and residential quarters without leaving a sufficient margin 
for the working of the institutions and their recurring expenditure. In a poor 
country like India particular emphasis should be laid on economy. A great majority 
of the students develop© a very false notion of their pecuniary position by living 
in-great mansions in student life and, eventually, find their paternal cottages un¬ 
comfortable. The practice of Brahma»haryya should be insisted upon. In order 
to draw support from private liberality second-grade colleges should be widely dia. 
trlbuted in rural areas. The motto “ education with minimum cost ” should be 
adhered to. ' 


Pal, The Honhle Rai Radha Char an, Bahadur. 


I think not; very great waste is involved in having to provide institutions for 
those who do not reme to the University for the sake of higher education, but for entry 
into services and professions, and no improvement is possible so long as huge nuo&m 
: continue to be examined from one centre. The first step to be taken is to 1 educe 
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the numbers coming to the University by the institution of & suitable school final exa¬ 
mination for those who require only a working knowledge of the English language and 
other subjects suitable for entry into services and professions. After tho numbers are 
reduced in this way residential colleges should be provided for those who go in for a training 
in science or technology, or for literary education in the case of those who intend to take 
to«life of study and culture. There should be separate institutions for study for the pro¬ 
fessions. In these institutions general' courses of higher culture suited to the particular 
profession should be introduced. As regards residential arrangements, and for the equip* 
ment of institutions in general, it should be borne in mind that neither the minds nor the 
habits of Indians require anything elaborate or expensive, arid every effort should be 
made to keep expenditure under this head within strict limits. Nothing should be done 
which would encourage in students extravagant or uneconomical habits. The tendency 
during recent years has been in the direction of making university education more and 
more expensive so that, at the present time, university education is already becoming 
almost prohibitive as regards most parents in Bengali. Efforts should, therefore, be directed 
towards cheapening higher education. In the mofnsril, at all events, where land is cheap 
and the standard of living not so high as it is in Calcutta, the object might, perhaps, be 
attained by attaching to each institution largo areas of land and utilising the produce.' 
It would not only be an attempt to promote the health of students, but might also 
be made the means of giving them a grounding in practical agriculture and, if sufficient 
funds were forthcoming, to set up workshops and other appliances for also giving them 
a training in some common art or handicraft. In this way, not only might stiffients 
be given a training in some useful and remunerative industry side by side with higher 
mental training, but also the sale of the produce both of the land and the workshops 
would probably be found to go some way towards cheapening the cost of education to 
the benefit of the parents and of the country. 


Rabim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 

• 

I cannot say whether the financial resources available for higher education in 
Bengal are, or ore not, utilised in the most economical way. The best way of making a 
more powerful appeal for support from private liberality would be, first of all, to estab¬ 
lish a university centre where rich parents can see at a glance the advantages of a well- 
endowed, well-organised, and up-to-date university. I should also have some of them 
on the governing body and confer honorary academic degrees on the more munificent 
benefactors. If the main idea is carried out there should be no difficulty in obtaining far 
more generous support from public sources. 


Ray, Manmathanath. 


There axe no materials before the public by which the public may be satisfied that 
the financial resources of the colleges are employed in the most economical way. 

The proper application of funds should be examined by a standing committeb of the 
Senate on the footing that each college is held in trust for the public. The existence of 
such n committee will be a powerful appeal for support from private liberality, as well 
as from public sources. 

There is a statutory obligation in English universities for the preparation and public¬ 
ation of college account* 

" The standing committee of the Senate may also consider other matters, e.g., the ques¬ 
tion of affiliation in additional subjects, whioh would involve additional expenditure, 
The committee may have to consider whether there should be affiliation, in the additional 
subject, or whether the students should attend the lectures on that subject in another 
college, which would effect economy, and would also prevent competition and under* 
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Bait. Sabat Chandra —Ror, The Hon’ble Rai Sal Nath, Bahadur—Roy, The Hon’We 
Babu Subjchdra Nath—Sabkab, Kalipada—Basxbi, Rai Rajekbba Chandra, 
Bahadur—Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 


I think the financial resources are employed economically, but the resources should 
be increased. 


Yes. 


Roy, The Hou’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

\ 

1 think the financial resources already available for higher education in Bengal 
are employed in the most economical way. 


Sarkar, Kalipada. 

a 

I would spend less on buildings in many cases. I am also of opinion that furni¬ 
ture, especially in schools, is a costly item. Not the least harm would be done if 
we had fewer benches and stools for the youngsters, especially in the lower forniB. 
Squatting on the floor overspread with mats in the orthodox oriental fashion will 
do equally well. Spend as much as you can on teachera and teaching appliances and 
as little as practicable on other items. The idiosyncrasies of individual officers should 
be kept under proper check, as thoy alienate popular sympathy. Let the University 
lay down, after careful consideration, the minimum requirements, and let there be 
no bar to the recognition of schools and colleges on account of individual likes and dis¬ 
likes, provided the prescribed minimum is attained. Undue restrictions should not 
bo placed on the spread of education. Wbat the country wants at present is more 
education, sound, but not costly. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

It is very difficult to answer the first part of the question. But this much is 
certain that the newly-created post-graduate system makes the nearest approach to the 
organisation contemplated under this head. 


Scottish Churches Collage Senatus, Calcutta. 

We consider that the financial resources already available are not at present 
utilised in the most economical wav. We consider that a far greater proportion 
of public money and of money available from private liberality should be devoted 
to the strengthening of high schools and oolleges. The money which has been 
spent in the institution of highly specialised professorships might, we consider, 
have been spent to better purpose, and the policy is an illustration of the mistake 
of raising ah elaborate superstructure before the foundations have been properly laid. 
Bengal is not yet ready to support a large number of highly qualified specialists. Un¬ 
doubtedly , men of very outstanding ability have been appointed, but they have frequent¬ 
ly devoted themselves to narrow socialisation and nave exercised little influence 
. upon education-as a whole. They are, in any case, too few in number to undertake 
personally any great share in the education of the more advanced students, and the 
greater part: of_ the teaching in the post-graduate classes has had to be left to junior 
r Wad: less experienced men, who' have been appointed in unnecessarily large number* 
end who have to teach, under adverse conditions, heterogeneous masses of students’* 
. and who would be far better employed if they were left in close connection with the 
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Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta— amid .— Seal, Dr. Beajbndbahath. 


colleges to which they originally belonged, these colleges being enabled, through 
public or private benefactions, to employ a more adequate staff than at present. We 
consider that the ideal is that the colleges should be so strengthened that they may 
he able to carry on to post-graduate work a few of their own students—and a few 
only—whose abilities have been gauged and whose studies may, therefore, be more pro-' 
fitably directed. We consider that only students who have taken up honours m a 
subject in the B.A. course should be permitted to go on to post-graduate work in 
that subject and that, for the. majority of students, the B.A.., and not the M.A., should 
be regarded as the natural conclusion of their academic career. We consider that- 
overlapping could easily bo prevented by mutual arrangement between colleges, and 
that the considerations we have urged under our answer to question 5 should secure 
that the teaching in each college would have a certain definite character which would, 
naturally, suggest the lines on which it would specialise in post-graduate work. 

If, further, greater importance were assigned to the colleges they would more 
readily call forth liberality from the members of the communities with which they 
are more specially connected. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendbanath. 


We spend too much on building, and too little on men. And the amount of money we 
spend on the superior grades of the teaching profession (or service) is entirely out of pro¬ 
portion to the amount of work they do. Excluding the medical, engineering, and train¬ 
ing colleges, we have, or had shortly, on the effective teaching staff of our Government 
colleges in Bengal, about 16 per cent. Indian educational service, 61 per cent. Provincial 
educational service, and 23 per cent. Subordinate educational service men. And there is 
not any considerable distinction in kind, or quantity (or for that matter in quality), 
of work as between the I. E. S. and the P. E. S. men (taken as a whole). In fact, the first- 
grade Government colleges other than the Presidency, Dacca, and R.ajshnhi, are maimed hy 
P. E. S. men, beaded by an I. E. S. principal in each ease, and, of the throe exceptions, the 
big college at Rajshahi is administered by a principal in the P. E. >S. The time for ap. 
pointing men from abroad for general educational or administrative work (as distinct 
from special charges) is drawing to a close. No doubt, subjects like English consti¬ 
tutional history, Greek and Roman history, and some of the recent developments of 
the mathematical, physical, biological, and sociological sciences—f mean those that 
are yet in a nascent experimental stage, and especially those that are yet heterodox in the 
ranks of science—should be taught by specialists who have been trained in European 
universities in the particular work or department concerned, and we must continue to 
appoint Buch men, and be prepared to pay the price. The European must bo compensated 
for his loss of domicile, and the salary must be commensurate with his style of living : 
this is only just and fair. But, this makes it all the more necessary that we should not 
employ the costly agency except where the interests of exhtc-alional efficiency would other¬ 
wise suffer. And these specialists’ appointments should, ordinarily, be on special terms for 
a fixed tenure and outside the cadre of the service. If once the educational ervices (with 
these exceptional appointments outside the cadre) were organised on an Indian basis 
it would not be necessary to pay the Indian staff on the same scale as the European thongl], 
under existing conditions, this is a regrettable necessity of any reorganisation of the 
educational services, 

I rosy be permitted to touch on a matter going beyond the scope of the question, 
bufc hwholy irrelevant in this connection; I mean the expenditure on the superior inspect- 
s, whether Indian or otherwise. It would be more economical to employ Indian 
of schools after giving them a special framing in the theory and practice of 
irbing (with educational psychology and history), the methods of school manage- 
nt add school inspection, and the experimental study of Bchool children. The staff 
of the teachers’ training colleges should contain some Indiana trained id Europe or 
, and these last, in coUa 5 Kimikm with the experimental psychology ‘ 

~ * ) tb rtftry on experiments in child study arid school teaching, .4 
jx? •• * ' •*' ' '■ . ■ '. .. ’ 
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Seal, Dr. Bbajendranath— cotUd . 


an educational methodology more adapted to the Bengali tradition, the Bengali psycho¬ 
logy , and the Bengali physical environment, than the loosely-fitting(and hitting-at-random) 
formula! derived from a cultural tradition and temper widely different from the Indian. 
Hitherto, our school inspectors, Indian or foreign, with the honourable exceptions as 
ever, have had no training in child study or experimental child psychology, and, in the 
case of many members of the superior staff, are ignorant of the ways, or even the language, 

' of Indian children (except a mere smattering, sufficient to make the “ darknesB visible ”). 

I do not think that too much is spent on inspection ; the pity is that the money is thrown 
away on a thing so (ffete as judge ! by modern methods of school management. 

As regards State grants to the universities, I do not think that the money is ill- 
•pent on hostels or laboratories or on the University post-graduate staff. A great 
experiment was made in inviting eminent men of science or letters to the University in 
connection with its chairs and readerships. The experiment was abundantly worth 
making; it has established the position that expansion from within, with the natural 
co-ordination of teacher and pupil, and of regional needs and interests, is the broad path 
marked out for this University ; though loans and still more exchanges of professors 
will always serve as sigh-posts on the way. Again, the endowment of research as such 
in the University for permanent ends, has prior claims on Indian philanthropists, and even 
the Indian public fluids, so far as it is research by Indians (in the most comprehensive 
sense of the term). A colony of foreign men of science or letters,, for example, carrying 
on pure humanistic or naturalistic researoh in an orientalist or research institute, and 
exploiting the intellectual resources of the Indian cultural-zone, may be a good thing for 
the world at large, and for India, but this is not an object on which the University funds 
(or the exiguous public funds) can legitimately be spent. Again, in the university organi¬ 
sation, foreigners may, and Bhould, be employed in the first instance to train Indians for 
research in certain technical departments, but this is clearly only a provisional and preli¬ 
minary step, of which the success is to be measured by its speedy abandonment. Finally, 
the development by the State of the country’s resources, material as well as moral, by 
means of research, may offer a more legitimate field for foreign experts and their assist¬ 
ance, but the best resource of a country is, of ^course, the capacity of its people, and the 
best of capacities is the capacity for self-development, with free utilisation of material 
from abroad. This, therefore, should be the one objective of all cultural development. 

Confining myself to Bengal and the neighbouring provinces, the promoters of the 
Hindu University and of the proposed National College for Muhammadans in Calcutta 
seem to have solved the problem in one. way. The Science College Foundation is a solu¬ 
tion along a different line. These are organisations, either in broad denominational 
interests, ot for tho cultivation of research by Indian men of science, which has a fascina¬ 
tion for every educated Bengali of our day. Local and regional needs, cultural or indus¬ 
trial, so far as they are genuine and not forced ab extra, will always command financial 
support. Witness the many college foundations springing up in the districts of Bengal. 
In one case, the money was forthcoming , but the scheme was ill-conceived and came to 
naught. Just now, a technological and agricultural department, opened under the 
auspices of the University, is likely to capture the public imagination (and public purse, 
though more shyly, after recent experiences), provided it is worked exactly on the lines 
of the Science College Foundation. If these conditions should be wanting the scheme 
will have to be run by the University on what funds it can spare from its own resources 
or oan procure from Government. It must be clear from the very beginning that the 
scheme aims at turning out Indian industrials of all sorts and grades, overseers, and fore¬ 
men, as well as Indian captains of industry and entrepreneurs, who will, no doubt, begin, on 
tl)e lowest rungs of the ladder, but need not necessarily stop there, and who will be given 
the theoretical, as well as the practical, training which will qualify them in time, when they 
come to the top, for the highest enterprise and research. What is essential to the sucoess 
of this new technological organisation of the University is the co-ordination and co-opera¬ 
tion of the landholding interests, the banking concerns, and the hereditary skilled labour, 
With the landless, moneyless intellectuals, who will supply the brains in this partnership. 
In other words, we must begin at both ends, or rather at all the four ends, if this new 
organisation of the "University is not to court failure. The times are ripo, overripe, for 
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Bahadur. 


such a form of university organisation. For the same reason, an engineering college at 
Dacca, and weaving and textile schools in centres of jute, etc., are also likely to meet with 
financial support. 

In these questions, we have kept in view the economical use of the financial resources 
already available for higher education in this province, and also incentives to private 
liberality in this direction. Other financial questions do not come within the scope of the 
Commission. But, all said and done, the prime necessity is to devise ways and means, 
to devise the expansion of public funds for the expansion and reconstruction oi a national 
system of education, in all its grades, primary, secondary, as well as higher. “ The public 
revenues,” sayB Burke, “ are the sinewB of the State, or, if you plfease, the sinewy, 
nervous arms of public beneficence relieving public necessities, through the central agency 
of the State. The problem of educational expansion, therefore, like every other problem of 
State, is fundamentally also a problem of financial expansion. The questions, therefore, 
of an education cess (or cesses) and of the allotment of an increased percentage of the 
public revenues to education are questions that must be raised and answered if univer¬ 
sity education in Bengal is to be cast (or recast) ou sound and progressive lines. 


Sen, Atux. Chandra. 

At present, the money available for higher education is spent in maintaining -several 
Government colleges and an inspecting staff and awarding scholarships. A 
diversion may be made which would confer greater benefits on the people than 
the present system of expenditure. I would suggest the closing of u number of 
Government colleges, such as the Hughli and die Kriahnagar colleges. Only one 
college may be maintained by Government at each university centre. The money 
thus saved should be banded over to the universities, for distribution among their 
constituent colleges according to their respective needs, either as capital or recurring 
grants. 

Private colleges must oease to have even a semblance of the proprietary character. 
If they are placed in this respect on the same footing with other public institutions 
there is po reason why they should be debarred from getting any financial help either 
from public funds or .private charity. 

The money spent by Government on higher education is not adequate to the needs 
of the oountry. Moreover, a considerable portion of that money is spent in main¬ 
taining a costly inspecting staff, whose usefulness is not commensurate with the 
ooet Incurred. Government might well transfer a part of the work now done 
by the Education Department to the different councils of education and provide 
them with ample funds for carrying on their work. 


Sen, Eai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

To the first portion of the question my answer is in the negative. Popular views 
should be accurately and definitely ascertained. The views expressed bv Government 
officials in the matter of expansion of higher education are often not in harmony with 

K ilar ideas, and private liberality for the economical administration of educational 
tutions and development of higher education, becomes discouraged and loses its 
enthusiasm." Some of the expensive, nice, commodious college buildings in Calcutta 
demonstrate the private liberality of individuals when they appreciate and realise the 
nqture and magnitude of good work. 



of the oennmmity With adequate nwourees ungrudgingly comes forward for the 
advanoement of kni»wledge. The districts of Rajshahi, Nadia, Jessore, Rangpur, 
Birbbom, Khulna, Howrah, Hooghly, add Midnapur also afford instances of spontaneous 
V^CjMttu charity competed with matterseduestional, ., ' 
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The Pusa and 8abour_ Agricultural Government colleges furnish examples of dis¬ 
regard for eoonomy, against almost universal public opinion. The absolute failure of 
the Sabour College is not a matter of controversy. The Pusa College has done much 
important valuable research work, but the question is whether the expansion and 
diffusion of knowledge can be considered to be proportionate to the heavy expenditure 
initially incurred and the recurring expenses on itB maintenance. It is not merely 
scepticism on the part of the educated community, but it is their conviction and firm 
belief, that the expenditure incurred on the establishment and maintenance of the 
Pusa College could have been better utilised for the more urgent need* of Bengal, and 
that the Agricultural Department requires a thorough overhauling and a radical change. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

The financial resources are not spent in the most economical way. There should 
be more oo-operation between the colleges and the University. The University should 
be federal in reality, not in name alone. Teachers should have a more effective voice on 
( the Senate. Academio councils should be set up in each divisional head-quarters, for the 
present of not more than fifty, and not legs than thirty, members. Two-fifths will 
be elected by the teachers of the colleges, one-fifth by the teachers of the schools, one-fifth 
by the educated public, and one-fifth nominated by the Government of the province. 
These academic councils, will, together, form the Senate, ineluding some other members 
whom the Senate will elect. 'I he Senate will be the supreme controlling body where the 
f udget of the University will be passed. It. will have the right to elect the chief 
executive (Vice-Chancellor) of the University. The Chancellor shall have the right of 
veto. The University should be relieved from the fetters of unalterable regulations. 
The Senate will determine its regulations and will be free to discuss and settle all matters on 
their merits alone. In colleges in Calcutta or the mofussil there are some teachers who 
are competent to teaSh the post-graduate courses. Those colleges will be granted 
affiliation in those subjects for the post-graduate Btudies. In the case of Calcutta 
colleges student^ taking up science subjects will work In their college laboratory, if that 
be considered sufficient for the purpose by. the University, or in the University science 
laboratory, the University only maintaining feme laboiatory directors who would 
look after the practical work of the students. In the case of students taking up 
art j subject! similar provision would be made by the Univorsity library, necessary, 
under the librarians of the University. In the mofussil the academic, oouncils will 
approach rich people of the locality for libraries or laboratories and organise post¬ 
graduate studies in the centres. More and more centres of culture should be opened 
up and greater facilities for study should be offered to students. The University will 
directly make provision for teaching those subjects which cannot be arranged for by 
the aoademic councils and the other constituent colleges. The study of law should not 
be restricted, but may be easily made over to the constituent colleges wherever provision 
can be made. *' 

Schools and colleges can easily be made self-supporting ; if some of these professors 
are entitled to lecture to post-graduate students the University may easily diminish its 
costly establishment to a very great extent. 

*»And money that is spent by the Government of the province bn collegiate education 
may be more profitably utilised. Instead of maintaining all Government colleges some 
Of them, like the Berhampur College, may be handed over to public bodies and the money 
to the aoademic councils. Government may retain two of them as model colleges. 

Another feature of the University is the number of private colleges. Whatever may 
fee their defects—they are, perhaps, too numerous—they have been responsible for the 
spread of education in a far greater degree than Government colleges. Even the 
Presidency and Rajahahi colleges owe their inception to private endowments. So it 
cannot be said that the rich and intelligent men. were at any time backward in 
supporting education. But the scant recognition of their worth by the University is 
a diagroce to that body. Even colleges which are backed by -the rich® people and 
Organisations (like Burdwan, Berhampur, Hetampur, Scottish Churches, and Cooch 
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Hou’ble Mr. H. 
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Behar colleges) do not. fare much bettor. In making on endowment for a college as 
distinguished from an endowment to Hie University, people may be deterred by the 
thought that they may not hare any position cn the Senate of the University. The , 
Maharajah of Kasim bazar was appointed an honorary fellow as soon as he endowed 
the University. 'No notice was token of his benefaction to Hie Berhampur College 
though the amount spent by him on that college-seems to be much greater than 
his university endowment. Evening and night colleges and schools for working 
rt en should be encouraged. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

There is ample scope for seeking to employ in a'more economical way the financ‘al 
resources already available for higher education in Bengal. So tar as Calcutta itself is 
concerned wo have already expressed the cpi.iion that greater efficiency would be 
secured if Hie regular teaching were concentrated in a thoroughly equipped and com¬ 
modious central institution, and the oolleges became halls of residence, exercising tutorial 

X vision. Colleges and schools in mofussil areas like the Hughli district could be 
ed in number to the advantage of all concerned. Here, we have three colleges and 
a large number of I igh schools, all more or less imperfectly manned and equipped. Such 
a state of things would never be tolerated in a similar area in Great Britain. There, 
tile need for concentration in high Behools and oolleges is regarded as an essential 
feature of university administration and reform. The Hughli district could do very 
well with three high i chools and one college. Combination of forces would bo more 
feasible if the number of classes in high schools were reduced to five or six, apart from 
Hie proposed post-matriculation class. Boys would thus remain in their own village 
vornacular schools until the age of ton or eleven, and then proceed to the local high 
school and begin the study of English under competent guidance# Ab the most impres¬ 
sionable and formative years of a boy’s life are passed in secondary schools we consider 
the improvement of these schools to be even more important than that of the higher 
stages of the university course. The superstructure cannot be firm and well-placed 
unless Hie foundations are quite strong. But the number of secondary sohools is so large 
that one is overawed at the prospect of having to reform every one of them. For one 
thing, the problem of money to finance them properly would appear to be almost 
insoluble itf the present condition of our oouutry. We would, therefore, suggest that 
a few really first-rate residential schools should be founded in different parts of the 
country and, if possible, let the students read there up to the intermediate standard. 
Wo are of opinion that such schools slioukl be run, as far as possible, on the lines of 
English public schools, with modifications due to our peculiar conditions. For their 
success it follows, therefore, that they should be managed by first-class bead masters, 
preferably English, who should be helped by the best trained teachers in the country. 
Provision should bp made in these schools for manual .training and for the practical, 
teaching of elementary science, in addition to the existing matrioulation course. 
Physical exercise should be made compulsory for every student. 

As this type of schools would be very costly we would suggest that higher fees 
be charged from the students. We believe that there is a class of people in our country 
who could afford to pay more tor a higher type of education for their boys. The effect 
of these schools on, other secondary sohools would be vary great as the latter would 
try more and more to approach the standard of the former. 


Shabp, The Hon'hie Hr. H. 

The question is difficult to answer because the money available is insufficient to deal 
adequately with the demand. In, two ways I would comment cm the present objects 
afmqwoditore. ' jf ’ ■ , ,v 

' ' {«) These Is a tendency to establish all sorts of courses in sgtali oolleges, whereas 
. V.V these wtmld be better advised to ooqfiae themselves to 
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subjects, students who want other subjects going to larger centres. Wher¬ 
ever possible, inter-collegiate lectures and tutorial work should be started, 
(fi) Considerable amounts are paid for the higher forms of university study with¬ 
out consolidation of the preliminary stages. 

The formation of local universities will make possible a concentration of teaching 
in the higher grades. I do not mean that post-graduate teaching should he forbidden 
i» colleges that remain under the affiliating university. But such colleges would 
have to provide adequate facilities. Nor do I contemplate the transfer, as a regular 
matter, of students from smaller oolleges under the affiliating university to a local 
university, where they could complete their higher studies. To do so would con¬ 
stitute a breach of one of the main principles inculcated in the report of the Royal 
Commission on University Education in London. But that such transfer will take 
place is inevitable and is a fact which must be faced as one of the imperfections inhe¬ 
rent in present conditions and in a transition period. It will be mitigated by tho 
growth of local universities, and the ability of a -college to maintain post-graduate 
classes will constitute a sign that it has arrived at the stage where it can be raised 
to the status of a local university. 

I am not without hope that the establishment of local universities will stimulate 
private liberality within the locality to institute chairB. Where colleges remain under 
the affiliating university, and are unable to provide for the higher standards, private 
liberality might usefully take fie form of sending a few deserving students to local 
universities for the whole of the college course. 


Singh, Peak as Chandra. 

I have thought over thiw question long and discussed it with all my friends who 
take a' interest in the matter. 

The financial resources available are not employed in the most economical way. 

The throe most essential things for good education in a college are -.— 

(«) A good staff of professors and teachers 

(b) A good and healthy locality for the college and its hostels. 

(c) Decent and commodious buildings for them. 

As regards (o) tho State expenditure on this may be much reduced if the distinction 
between the Indian and Provincial service bo done away with and tho race question bo 
altogether kept out of consideration in selecting candidates for appointments, and 
in determining the scale of pay. I do not think the pay of the Indian professors —I 
mean of those in t '10 Provincial service—te low; but it is the difference between their pay 
and that of their European nolle igueg—though they may not be educationally, or even as 
teachers, better qualified than they—that is galling and a sourceof discontent. If only 
specially qualified men on higher personal pay are brought from outside the oountry— 
e ipocially to teach Bcicntifio and rathematical subjects—a great deal of saving under 
this head may, I think, be made. 

Some saving may be made also by not building such costly and palatial buildings 
for hostels, etc. It is gpssiWe that both h>ajthy and good, but less showy, hostel and 
college buildings may be constructed in healthy localities with leas cost. 

The Indian ideal is to make education aotoosUy, butohesp. In ancient India the pro¬ 
fessors fed the students and found accommodation for them in their own houses and the 
State supported the professors. The students had only to learn and pay nothing. 
Even if that ideal cannot possibly ha followed under modem circumstances I think 
the chief aim of the University should be not to make education costly, bat as cheap 
as, possible. Th - quality may be improved, but not at the sacrifice of quantity. 


StKKJL, AN AND ANSI8H N A. 

TMsfinancial resources already available for higher education in Bengal are not 
"employed in the most economical way, {Jovernmenfc haa got some colleges on which 
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Hughli College, for example, teach only a limited number of students, but the drain on 
public finances is enormous in proportion to the benefits conferred by them. If the 
sums thus spent on these colleges are withheld, and the amount handed over to the Uni¬ 
versity to be distributed as grants to private colleges, the position of these private 
colleges would be strengthened and they would be able to confer more benefits than the 
colleges at Hughli and Krishnagar are doing. I do not say that these colleges should be 
abolished, but my contention is that they should remain as semi-Govemment institu¬ 
tions. Let them be self-sufficient, as far as possible, and let the deficit only be given 
as grapts by Government. 

Then, again, though the proprietary system of colleges has long gone out of existence 
in name, it has not done so in reality. Each college (private) has got a pseudo- proprietor 
who is all in all. For example, the Ripon College is associated with the name of the Hon’ble 
Babu Surendranath Banerjee and Bangabasi the College with that of Mr. G. C. Bose. So 
long as this thing lasts, so long the institution does not really exist for itself, and no 
amount of appeal will draw public attention and charity. Why should the public subs¬ 
cribe to a college when it knows that such and such colleges are the properties of such 
and such men ? If public help is to come forth this must be put an end to. 


Sinha, Kumab Manindba Chandra. 

I do not consider that the financial resources arc being used in an economical 
■way. People of substance always avoid giving help because the present University 
does not claim their confidence. If things mend there will be growing opportunities for 
such an outside interest 


Sinha, Panchanan. 

The answer is in the affirmative; exoept that sometimes third-rate men are 
brought from England at a cost considerably higher than that of first-rate men of this 
country. I do not object to really first class Englishmen, but colour should not be a pass¬ 
port to the higher grades of the educational service, 

Organisation of sectarian universities on purely indigenous lines may secure the 
objects aimed at. 


SiTDMEBSBN, F. W. 

Financial resources available for higher education in Bengal are largely expended 
in an unprofitable attempt to provide colleges in.every limited area that produces a 
sufficient number of matriculates. Concentration of higher teaching in a few good 
colleges, with a carefully selected enrolment, would have produced a much better total 
effect upon education. Most of the colleges are really far below the level of an ordinary 
county council secondary school both m respect of the staff employed, the mental 
equipment of the pupils, the facilities for study, and of the outturn. 

The unprofitable nature of the struggle to provide a college course for all who 
demand It has resulted in colleges being generally held in low repute by thoughtful men. 

It is doubtful, however, whether much response will result from moneyed men 
even after a radical alteration of the whole university system. The large endowments 
recently secured in Calcutta have been mainly due to the weight and influence 
of the leading man of .the Calcutta University* who has dreamt a -dream and has 
succeeded in inspiring in a few others a hope of its realisation. Princely endow- 
meph in the European or American sense of that term are not likely in Bengal, 
Ifc js all the more urgent that a concentration of effort he made. . * 
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Williams, Rev. Garfield—Wordsworth, The Hon’hie Mr. W. C. 


. Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

The best arrangement I oan think of is that suggested in the educational report 
submitted as a general memorandum. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

Interpreting economical as efficient, I do not. The organisation lor higher teach¬ 
ing absorbs too large a share of the finances, and certain more elementary needs are not 
met. The University spends no money in assisting schools or colleges. This is left to the 
Department of Education. Certain capital grants are given annually to assist private 
colleges, though financial stringency has interfered with this since the war began: the 
grants are distributed by the University, but the money- is granted by Government. It 
is a matter of opinion whether the money spent on maintaining certain of the university 
chains is well spent: the value of these chairs is not patent to all. It is also a matter o£ 
opinion whether generous expenditure on such a subject as experimental psychology is 
justified—and, generally, whether the superstructure of higher studies is not too heavy, and 
whether greater profit might not result from lightening the superstructure and strengthen¬ 
ing the lower parts. Expert opinion might be consulted on the value of the research work 
now being done by university and Promchand Royehand scholars, and on the equipment 
that these scholars possess for research. The work of two Government research scholars 
pursuing investigations in chemistry in the Presidency College was recently submitted to 
external valuation : the work of one was approved, of the other unhesitatingly condemned. 
The Picnic hand Rayohand scholars have not of recent years contributed much to the 
advancement of knowledge, so far as I have been able to discover. Generally, I consider 
that we should, first of all, aim at making satisfactory our teaching, and our equipment 
for teaching : the desire and capacity for research will then arise in due course. Hitherto 
I fear it has been artificially' stimulated. 

My answer to the second part of the question will be found in a separate memorandum. 














QUESTION 21 


B«« yon any suggestions or oritioUms to offer with regard to the proposal that the 
University (and such ot its constituent colleges as mar desire) should be removed to an 
«m)|y aonnssi Yilr site in the suburbs, with a view to i s oUt ta ti ag— 

(а) an expansion of the activities of the University ; 

(б) the erection of suitable buildings for colleges and residences for teachers and 

students ; and, generally, 

(c) the growth of corporate university life. 


ANSWERS. 


Abdurrahman, Dr. 

The Oxford and Cambridge idea of keeping the university Segregated and away 
from the general life is not regarded with favour by the moderr^educationists. The 
educational cenobitism of the two famous English universities is a legacy to us from the 
monks of the Middle AgeR. The idea of monastic education was to produce a particular 
type of human being by adopting what may be called the method of inhibition. The 
student was to be brought, up in an artificial society. But the tide of life has caught even 
Oxford and Cambridge in its rush and if the universities have not gone to Life, Life has 
come to them. Oxford and Cambridge are now, for all practical purposes, like any other 
town.- 

Except for Cambridge and Oxford, Englishmen themselves have returned to the normal 
type of large-town universities. All the latter universities of the British Isles such as 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh and Dublin have been established in the 
great centres of trade and commerce. 

If the first purpose of a university is the discovery and publication of truth, and 
the library, laboratory and the observation of life are its proper tools, it cannot be per¬ 
mitted to withdraw from the world. The universities of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Petrograd and Rome could have never attained to their present position if they had 
followed the Gurukvl ways of Oxford or Cambridge. Metropolitanism is the life- 
force of the modern universities of Europe and America. 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. "Sivaswamy. 

Unless there is a prospect of unlimited funds forthcoming for the removal of the 
University to a suburban site, it is not worth while discussing this question. If special 
facilities for research work are intended to be provided and laboratories to be attached to 
the University, it may be worth while to construct such laboratories in a place like Guindy 
With residential quarters for the university professors and the students. 


Alum, Sahebzadab Mahomed Sultan. 


(a) ( b) and (c). I think that the University and such of its constituent colleges as 
may desire s'ioi Id be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs for the 

f urposea mentioned. For university life it is essential that the students should 
we different sorts of play-grounds mix with their tutors, etc., and therefore 
it is absolutely necessary to have a very big ground, for the college, far the 
residence of the teachers, hostels, etc., and that cannot be obtained in a crowded 
city unless heavily paid for. 
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Awe, ^faolvi Abdul—Banbiuea, J. B.—Banertee, Gaurajkjanath—Banbrjee, 

Sir Qooboo Dabs. 


Aziz, Matjl vx Abdul. 


It will be a great gain in every way if the University together with its attached 
residential college and other hostels and colleges be removed to the suburban site, free 
from a noxious and vicious atmosphere. 


Banerjea, J. R. 

My criticism is that much money has been spent in erecting university buildings. 
The fish market was acquired some time ago for the construction of a university building 
for post-graduate teaching. Why should not the existing buildings and the building to 
be erected be thought sufficient ? Again, college professors and principals deliver 
lectures in colleges and in the University. If the University is removed to the suburbs, 
they cannot quiokly move from their oolleges to the University (in the course of the day) 
and back again when necessary, and thus they will be put to great trouble. 


# Bakeries, Gauranganath. 

I would gladly support the scheme of removing the University (and BUoh of its 
constituent colleges as may desire) from the highly congested quarters in which it is at 
present situated to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, e.g.. Bally gunge, with a view 
to facilitating, * 

(a) an expansion of the activities of the University, 

(b) the erection of suitable buildings for colleges and residences for teachers and 

students, and generally, / 

(c) the growth of corporate university-life. 

The present environments of the Calcutta University do not help to create an at¬ 
mosphere of pure study ; and therefore, as soon as sufficient funds are forthcoming, the 
University should remove to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, without delay. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 


With all respect for the influential opinion in its favour, I feel bound to say that I 
am decidedly opposed to the proposal that the University (and such of its constituent 
colleges as may desire) should be removed'to an easily accessible site in the suburbs for 
the purposes mentioned in the question. And the reasons for my opposition are shortly 
these:— 


(i) An accessible and healthy site of sufficient extent in the suburbs will be difficult 

and expensive to obtain. 

(ii) The proposed change will, I fear, be viewed by the Indian public as being more 

for gratifying a desire for luxury than for supplying an actual want; and 
anything which savours of, or may be mistaken for, luxury, will ill accord 
with the poverty of the country and with its austere and ascetic, but benefi¬ 
cent and lofty traditions, especially in the field of education. 

(iii) ‘The proposed change will involve lavish waste of money in the abandonment of 

existing sites .with all their costly superstructures. 

(tv) The proposed change will add a little to the comfort and convenience of 





mofussil -students, but it will add much to the discomfort and inconvenience 
of Calcutta students, who now attend college from their own homes, but 
who wifi after the ohaage have to live the life of boarders in hostels, 
which, under the best arrangement even, will be but a poor substitute, both 
as regards comfort and discipline, for life at home under the care of parents' 
Kid other near relations., 
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Banbkjbe, Sir GSooboo Dabs— corUd . —Banehjee, Jaygopal. 


(v) The proposed ohange will in no case effect a complete or even a sufficient centra* 
liiation of educational institutions, as neither the Calcutta Medical College with 
its extensive hospitals, nor the University Law College with its staff drawn 
mainly from the High Court Bar, nor the Sir Tarak Nath Palit Science College 
with its palatial buildings, nor colleges like the Vidaysagar, the City, and 
the Ripon, with their oostly buildings, will be able to follow the change. 

(ri) The purposes for which the change of site is proposed may be served, though in 
a modest measure, without any such wasteful change. And if the growth of 
corporate university life of the entire body of students, by their complete 
separation from home and the rest of the world, and their seclusion in the quiet 
of a university retreat, is not secured, we need not regret the result very much, 
because happy as quiet university hostel life may be, it is insufficient training 
for the world outside the coEege walls with its troubles and turmoils whioh 
have in the end to be faced, and because the mingling of hostel boarders with 
even a handful of homeliving students who serve as a salutary leaven, is oonsu- 
lated to make the student community better fitted to be citizens of the world 
than they would be if brought up in the utter seclusion of university life. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 


Considering the financial difficulties that loom so largo before our eyes this idea 
with all its fascination seems to be too good for practical policy. What is more important. 
Calcutta on the whole is far and away more healthy all tho year round than any other 
place on the Lower Bengal plains and residence in the town is, all things considered, 
cheaper, besides being calculated to lend the needful stimulus to the growing intellect 
of young men. Unless the University with its coUeges can be removed to a healthier 
locality (which perhajts will imply a lull station) and almost unlimited funds are made 
available for creating a really residential university town of tho modern type, furnished 
with all tlie requirements of such a university, prudence would Huggt-st that the present 
situation and site of tho existing University should be improved by further acquisition 
of contiguous lands. 

PracticaUy by an imperceptible but progressive natural growth the locality luckily 
named as ‘ College Square ’ has been developing into an academic-area including the 
Senate House, the Durbhonga Budding, the Government schools and oolloges, the 
University Institute, the old City Collego Building, aud the Medical College with its 
numerous ‘ annexei,’ which should not be too hastily interfered with. Steps may be 
taken towards further extension of area and improvements. 

This is not all. Academic soclusion is not an unmixed good—is not without its special 
danger on social perceptions and interests which are claiming greater and greater atten¬ 
tion from qualified educationists of to-day. The Calcutta Univorsity should profit by 
these latest ideas and steer clear of the evfl effects of the proverbial separation of 
' town ’ and ‘ gown.’ 

Education in modern times cannot completely fulfil its functions and yield the richest 
harvest, except when carried on in a social environment in close touch with the many- 
sided activities of the highly complex life around the scholar in his own day and oountry. 
Let tls not so late in the day' swear by the mediaval ideal of cloistered scholars living an 
insulated barren life devoted to scholastic intellectual gymnastics. Both for the sake 
at full and harmonious development as well as in the interests of the highest social 
and civic efficiency adult scholars (as opposed to school children) must have the advan¬ 
tage of growing in the midst of that very life and amidst those very surroundings for 
which their education, after all, is a preparation, bo that their coEege life may not be 
unnaturally dissociated from the larger life outside which is destined very soon to form 
the proper sphere of their activity after they have come out of the University. After 
all, the apprehensions from the so-called dangers and temptations of a town life about 
Which we unreasonably hear so much are more imaginary than real, born of an unjustified 
distrust in the moral strength of our young men who have a right to resent it, awl, at an; 

vol, xa x 
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rate, are more than counterbalanced by the prospect of incalculable intellectual and social 
advantages. Most of the latter-day universities of England have been roared ‘ mid 
city-noise ' where the thrill of Life is intense and amidst surroundings different from those 
of * the sweet City with her dreaming spires.’ 


Baneejee, B&i Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 


It is desirable that the University with a few colleges be removed to the suburbs. 
Some colleges should remain in different parts of the town. The mofussil students 
would generally join colleges in the suburbs, and the town students, colleges near their 
homes. 

(a), (6) and (c). Will be facilitated by these. 


Baneejee, M. N. 

I do not think that the University could be removed to an easily accessible site 
in the suburbs. But a residential college there might be attempted. 

The advantages of a residential college are to a certain extent neutralised in this 
country by the caste system and the habits of life. The students cannot have a 
common dining table, but must dine in several groups, according to their castes, in the 
same establishment and in a manner not very conducive to social intercourse or com¬ 
radeship, the groups accentuating the differences among themselves. I am glad to 
say that so far as my college messes are concerned, tho students all dine together. 


Banerjee, Muealy Dhae. 


{«), (b) and (o). For facilitating these objects the university and its constituent 
colleges may conveniently be removed to tbe southern suburbs of Calcutta 
where sufficient lands within the Municipal area of Calcutta can be acquired at 
a moderate cost and where the University already possesses considerable lands, 
the gift of Sir Tarak Nath Palit, Ballygunge, may be especially recommended 
for the site of a residential teaching university for the following reasons :— 

(!) It ig easily accessible from the city both by train and tram. 

S it ia tree from the smoke and dust of the city. 

It la fee* from epidemics and the temptation of city life. 

It has the advantage of being withm the boundary of the Calcutta Muni. 

tort hae already a large maidan the Calcutta Improvement Trust will 

■UR more improve this area and construct an extensive park (two miles long) 
'. to its south, which may supply ample recreation grounds to the students. 


Baneejee, Sasi Sekhab. 

Under the existing condition of things, I feel extremely diffident to deal with this 
properly. For many things can bo said ia favour of or against the proposal 
removing Calcutta University to an easily accessible site in the suburbs. Bntto 
**' 5 that the balance of opinion will be on the side of the policy of non-inttuferende. 

- — 1 have grown round the University with all their costly equip- 

wies and residential quarters; the different Institutions that 
advancement, of learning j the facilities that Calcutta affords to 
Jodogy end medicine; the UoimnitV 
Odfiflge* and above «|f tho fond assoctot&hs wld^ 
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Bankr.tee, Sasi Srkhab — c.mtd .— Banerjee, Sudhansttkumar—Banerji, The Hon’ble 
Justice Pkamada Chahan—Baner.ii, Umacharan. 

Caloutta as a great centre of learning calls forth in the minds of generations of students 
•will undoubtedly stand in the way of such a proposal. 

(a), {l) and (c). Nor do I think that the removal of the University will help in the 
realisation of the objects aimed at inasmuch as it is doubtful whether other 
collegos which are under private management will be in a position to bear the 
heavy cost of removing to a new site, whether sufficient funds will bo available 
for the buildings contemplated in (6) ami whether in the absonco of tbo colleges 
referred to hero the growth of University lifo as contemplated in (c) can be 
fostered. 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar. 

The University should not bo removed under any circumstances to a site in the 
suburbs. The cost of removing the University and its const if uent colleges would be simply 
tremendous, which may he better ut ilised in many other ways for the improvement of the 
present condition of the University. The removal of the University to an easily 
accessible site in the suburbs is objectionable from various points of view . Those students 
who are. at present putting up with iheir guardians would be unnecessarily taken away 
from the care of their tender and loving parents and the beneficial family influence. 
Many poor students who aro somehow managing to put up in Calcutta would find it a 
very costly affair to go to the suburbs and meet the costly expenses of university'life. If 
the University be removed to a suburb the students will be completely segregated 
from the influence of society' and the. various activities of town life, and will turn out 
on finishing their university career, a "batch of theoretical people entirely inexperienced 
in the mode of life. Even if the post-graduate department of the University only be 
removed to an easily accessible site in the suburb, the post-graduate students will be 
completely separated from f he under graduate students to the great disadvantage to the 
latter, a condition of affairs which has been strongly opposed by the London University 
Commission. 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

I think it would be an advantage to remove the Calcutta University and its colleges 
from the congested parts of the city to its suburbs with a view to facilitating the matters 
mentioned in the question. 


Banerji, Umacharan. 


(a), (6) and (c). In my judgment the University and its constituent colleges should be 
removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs with a view to facilitating the 
objects stated. 

(i) In the very busy parts of the city, where the University and some of its 
constituent colleges are situated at present, there are serious defects. The 
distractions and excitements are overwhelmingly great, whereby the students 
are prevented from concentrating their minds vigorously on the pursuit of 
their studies. 



(ii) The evils and temptations of social and political life are so numerous that 
many a student is hopelessly spoiled thereby. The students should bo 
brought up in a calm and quiet atmosphere, amidst healthy surroundings, 
free from all evil influences sad distractions. These points are rigidly 
insisted on in the famous law books of ancient India; and they were strongly 
enforced in the Universities at iVttiJa.-VirfoiKto and -Tv*? 
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QUESTION 21 . 


Basu, KiUsncoHAN—B as0, Rai P. K., Bahadur— Basu, Satykndra Nath— Bengal 
Landholders’ Association, Calcutta—Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 


Basu, Nalinimohan. 

I strongly support the proposal referred to in this question. I believe that if the 
proposal be carried out, it will create a very healthy atmosphere among the students 
aa well as among the teachers. 


Basu, Rai P. K., Bahadur. 

It would be extremely desirable to have the University located in the suburbs, 
if the surrounding country be so well drained as to render an outbreak of malaria 
impossible. The first requisite for the suocess of such a scheme of a suburban 
university would be that the executive of the University should have the right to order 
tiie withdrawal of any objectionable person or the closure of any shop or bouse, the 
continuation of which in the neighbourhood is considered objectionable within a 
mile of the University premises. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

(a), (&) and (e). The removal -of the University to an easily accessible site in the 
suburbs with their quiet atmosphere may facilitate these points, but the expenses 
involved in the scheme and the inconveniences unavoidable to non-residential 
students would be too great to carry if out successfully. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

Please see our answer to question 3. In view of tbe educational advantages possessed 
by Calcutta and in view of the heavy initial cost which will be involved in the 
work of removing the University and its constituent colleges to the suburbs, we are 
decidedly against any proposal for such removal. No doubt the growth of corporate 
university life is an end worth attaining : but in all proposals for reforming the Calcutta 
University, we must take into account the material resources actually possessed by us 
and how they can be utilised most efficiently and economically. Considering the urgent 
and clamant needs of the University in' other directions—as regards better staffing, 
better libraries, better laboratories and better equipment generally—we are de¬ 
cidedly of opinion that it will be sheer wastefulness on our part, if we fritter away 
our scanty resources in securing the growth of a corporate university life. Besides, 
it is easily possible to lay excessive emphasis upon this corporate university life. 
University life in each country and community will grow up according to the inherited 
culture, tradition and social practices of such countries and communities : and it is an 
idle and unprofitable ambition to think of producing replicas of Oxford and Cambridge 
in every country of the world. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 


We do sot think, when all the circumstances are taken into consideration that it is 
either necessary or desirable to remove the University to tbe suburbs even if it were 
practicable. On tbe contrary, we think the student should feel tbe pulse of modem life 
mi for that it is necessary that the University should remain where it is in Calcutta, 
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Bethune College, Calcutta— Bhadubi, Jyotibhuskan, Day, B. B., and Doha, Bidrc 
Bausan—Bhandarkar, D. R.—Bhas’darkar, Sir R. Q. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

1 am for immediately establishing a teaohing and residential university in a healthy 
B locality in the suburbs of Calcutta. Caloutta should continue 

oy ’ to be the seat of a federal university. 

I hold that some scheme of removing the University is necessary in the best interests 
J»u»u, Mias a. L- of the U niversity itself and of the students. 

The teaching university suggested in this report should be residential and in a healthy 
suburb of Caloutta. It should be kept comparatively small by the provision of other 
universities for the mofussil towns (including the 1 University of Bengal ’ as suggested 
above). 

The Caloutta women’s colleges might easily be grouped near, and form part of, this 
residential suburban university. 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dry, B. B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan. 

The resources of Calcutta as a oentro of learning have been discussed under question 
3. All these advantages are lost if the University is removed from Calcutta. The 
medical, engineering and law departments could not possibly be removed from their 
present positions, and the transfer of the science department would involve huge 
expenditure. 

In spite of all those drawbacks, some advantages could, no doubt, be secured if -the 
University could bo removed to a suitable site with all its affiliated arts colleges now 
situated in Calcutta. But if only some of the constituent arts colleges are trans¬ 
ferred, there will be an undesirable separation of under-graduate teaohing from post¬ 
graduate instruction in urts and science, which is now conducted exclusively by the 
University. Both teachers ani^ students will suffer by the loss of contact between the 
two departments—post-graduate and under-graduate—between which no sharp line 
should bo drawn. 


Bhamdarkar, D. It. 

I do not think that the growth of corporate university life will necessarily be 
better served by removing the University and some constituent colleges to a suburb, 
(a) and (b) The objects specified especially in the latter will no doubt be better 
realised if this step is taken, but it is, I think, well-nigh impossible finan¬ 
cially. 


Bhandarkab, Sir R. G. 


I have long been making suggestions for the removal of the Elpliinstone College 
from its present noisy surroundings to some quiet looality in the suburbs whioh may be 
easily accessible by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India or the Great t 4'»" 
Peninsula Railway. A small committee was appointed to consider such sugges¬ 
tions and it oame to the conclusion of retaining the college in the present loca¬ 
lity for the convenience of students and families that reside in the v ioini ty. But 
1 still think that this decision is wrong; and that it is necessary that a spacious quiet 
looality in the suburbs should be ohosen for the ereotion of suitable building* for our 
colleges and residences for teachers and students and generally for the growth of a 
corporate life. All the affiliated colleges should be located here and also the Univer¬ 
sity buildings. But it is a matter of heavy expense. We have got two fine bnildisja 
for tbs use of the University of Bombay ana two for two of the affilia ted colleges. 








QUESTION 2l. 


Bhanuarkab, Sir R. G.— conUI .— Bhattaoiahjee, Mohini Mohan. 


What to do with these and how to attain funds for the new buildings will be a diffi¬ 
cult question. The Elphinstone College has no building constructed specially for it. 
It had one at Byculla, but it was made over to a technical institute; and the present 
building, originally intended for a Government press, was assigned to it. But what¬ 
ever the difficulties, I am strongly of the opinion that the colleges and the Univer¬ 
sity itself should bo removed to a quiet locality. 


Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. 


1 do not know what the term ‘ University ’ moans in this question. At present 
the University of Calcutta has undertaken post-graduate teaching and classes held for 
this purpose arc called university classes. 1£ the term ‘ University ’ means these classes, 
the University Law College, the Senate and its offices, the removal of the University to 
the suburbs is at least practicable, though even then there would arise serious inconve¬ 
niences. For instance, tho professors of the different colleges now lecturing at the 
University would find it very difficult to attend both their own colleges and the suburban 
University. It is however possible to have whole-time lecturers for tho University. But 
it is admitted that post-graduate work should not ho entirely cut off from under-graduate 
teaching and done by an altogether different class of lecturers. This system would put 
under-graduate students to great loss—they would lose not. only the socioty and tho 
example of post-graduate students, hut also the influence and the inspiration winch is 
invariably produced by distinguished professors. 

I|he University may be taken to include the colleges which now’ impart instruction 
to uncler-graduatcs, and such of the colleges as may desire have been proposed to bo 
removed along with the University proper. Left to itself, I do not think any college 
will express any desire for removal. I\o private college has sufficient funds, and no one 
of them could build suitable hostels without help from Government. So tho question 
is one of financial assistance from tho Government. 1 shall take up this question later 
on. But if some of the colleges are removed along with the University, tho other colleges 
will suffer in the way I have already described—they will lose the company of advanced 
students and the iniluenco of the university lecturers. 'Let us suppose that all the 
colleges are removed either with tho Government's help or otherwise. There are 
many students who are residents of Calcutta, and so long as Calcutta retains its present 
position, the number of such studonts will never decline. For them it would bo a great 
hardship to go to the suburbs for education of winch residents of many smaller towns in 
Bengal can easily avail themselves. 

It is undoubted that the removal of the University to the suburbs will facilitate all 
the three objects mentioned in the question, viz.. the expansion of the activities of tho 
University, creation of suitable buildings for colleges, and hostels, and the growth of 
corporate university life. The University has of late arranged for public lectures and 
University extension lectures by distinguished professors and educationists. I am 
afraid this new activity of the University will suffer by the removal. 

Coming to the question of expenditure necessary for the removal of the University, 
everybody will doubt whether in tho present state of the country it is expedient 
to incur suoh expenditure. Whether the University alone is removed or whether 
some or all of tho colleges arc removed along with it, the expenditure must be huge. 
Higher education or research alone is not entitled to state-aid, primary education also 
demands patronage. Certainly wo have not an excess of high education, but. the 
ignorance of the masses is deplorable. A Bill has recently been introduoed in the 
Bengal Legislative Council for making primary education compulsory within the 
municipalities and village unions. It has been received by a member of tho Govern¬ 
ment without any objection. If the Bill is passed into law, Government would have 
to spend a good deal for primary education, and I doubt if its funds would then 
permit any huge expenditure on building up a new residential university. 

Calcutta has a thousand-and-oae evils and temptations, and students of the suburban 
university Would be at a safe distance from them. This is desirable to a certain extent. 
But monkish seclusion does not build up character, though it may be a protection against 
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Bhattachabjee, Mohini Mohan — contd . — Bhattacharyya, Habidas—Bhatta¬ 

charyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna — Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 


vice. Charaoter is built up by struggles against temptations and evils and by the 
experience of the -world as it is around us. Then again the proposed university will be 
situated in a lonely locality far away from the current of the national life of the province 
and its literary and various other activities. This certainly cannot be said of Oxford and 
Cambridge which have been the centres of many movements and are still the battle¬ 
ground of political parties. Universities are not meant for the production of scholars 
only, but also for the preparation of mon who will be loaders of public opinion. 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas. 

I am opposed to the removal ol the University to tho suburbs on the following 
grounds:— 

(i) A total dissociation from civic life is not desirable. 

(li) The now site would bo far away from the homes of many day-scholars. I am not 
in favour of compulsory residence within the university compound of all 
studonts. 

(lii) Struggling studonts would have to put up near tho University and thus be de¬ 
prived of their moans of livelihood. 

(i.') Many professors and lecturers have homes of their own at Calcutta and would 
not like to live within the University. 

(v) Tho University will not bo able to provide buildings for all tho members of a 

professor’s family. This will mean the breaking up of many joint families 
which is likely to be resented. 

(vi) Tills will mean tho abandonment of present university and oollege buildings 

and the incurring of heavy expenditure. There aro more pressing matters 
on which expenditure ought to bo made first. Decentralisation of college 
education ought to be undertaken first and selected schools ought to be helped 
linanoially to raiso their status and become second-grade colleges. Libraries 
arid laboratories ought to be established on a lavish scale before the Univer¬ 
sity is removed. 

Corporate life will grow if the suggestions mentioned under question 17 bo accepted. 
Tho activities of the University will expand even in its prosent locality:— 

(A) If tho Presidency College be absorbed, as also the David Hare Training College. 

(B) If tho Eden Hindu Hostel bo taken over. 

(C) If tbo Baker Laboratory bo absorbed. 

(D) When the first market site will be built over. 

(E) When the University Oollege of Science will be oxpanded in its present compound. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 

My answer to this question is in the negative. This question was onoe discussed 
before, and the Calcutta public and several distinguished people connected with the Uni* 
versity, gave their opinion in the negative, saying that tho removal of the University and 
the colleges to the suburbs, would stand in the way of oollege education of a large percent¬ 
age of students for whom it would be impossible to meet their college and boarding 
expenses, if they were to leave the houses of their guardians in Calcutta. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

(a) This is objectionable. For certain ol asses of colleges, removal to an easily acces¬ 
sible Bite in the suburbs may be desirable. 
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Bhowal, Goyinda Chandra — conid .—Biss, E, E.—Biswas, Saratlal —Boar as, The 
Hon’ble Mr. C. H.—Bosk, B. C. 

(6) The erection of suitable buildings will be a costly affair. This will make educa¬ 
tion expensive and it will be beyond the means and reach of many of tbe poof 
students of the country most of whom are maintained at private houses by 
the charity of generous friends and relatives and under the Jagir system 
among the Musaknans. The effect will be the diminution of the aroa of high 
and university education. 

(o) The growth of a real corporate university life in India iB not possible. Diver¬ 
sity of castes and creeds is a great obstacle in the way. The growth of a 
corporate university life with teachers of foreign nationality is, generally 
speaking, a mere dream. 


Biss, E. E. 

1 do not think that professional studies such as law. medicine, etc-, can profitably 
be removed from Calcutta just now. I also doubt the advisability of removing the post¬ 
graduate work in arts and science from the oily. 1 do think, on the other hand, that all 
work up to the B. A. and B. Sc. should be removed from the city except that provision 
should be made for the students whose homes are actually in the city. All mofussil 
students should be housed in suitable quarters outside. 

Biswas, Saratlal. 

The proposal is good provided, however, that the students are not isolated from the 
town to such an extent as to grow up ignorant of the ways of the world. 

Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

If the University continues to grow at its present rate, thoro will presumably be 
no question of spending money on removing the present colleges to the suburbs. All 
available funds will be required for building new colleges; these should certainly be 
built in the suburbs and not in the centre of Calcutta. 1 do not consider that there is 
reason to remove the University from the centre of Calcutta to the suburbs. If the 
infinenoe of Calcutta on the University is evil, that influonce would continue to work. If 
the University is to be removed, it should bo removed to a new' university town, to bo 
created on a suitable site, at least 100 miles from Calcutta. I should, however, prefer to 
reduce the size of the present Univorsity by founding sister universities in other parts of 
the province. Calcutta itself will always remain tho seat of a university. 

Bose, B. C. 

Tbe proposal has charms enough. But there ore several difficulties which cannot 
be lightly treated. 

In tbe first place, the removal seems financially impracticable. 

Secondly, it might be hard to find any ‘ easily accessible’ locality that would be unexcep¬ 
tionable from a sanitary point of view. 

Thirdly, all tho oolleges cannot be removed ; and so it would, at best, be a halting 
measure, affecting only a part of the student community. 

Fourthly, absence of adequate social forces might make these students backward or 
lifeless in some respects. 

Fifthly, libraries and other facilities would not all be within such easy reach, as at 
present. 

Sixthly, it would take away from wholesome family influences even those who are how 
benefited by them. 
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Bose, B. C.— conid .—Boss, Kai Chunilal, Bahadur— Bose, G. C.— Bose, Habakanta— 

Bose, J. M. 


Seventhly, if the place selected be too near the town, the apprehended evil influences 
on the students (vide my answer to question 17) will not be effectively avoided ; while, if 
too far away, the ‘ fellows ' and others may not be able to attend and guide the deli¬ 
berations of the Senate, etc. 

(a), ( b ) and (c). The aims proposed in the question are all very good in themselves; 
but in view of the attendant disadvantages, it seems that the proposal had better 
be dropped, at least for the present. And, if it is to be at all carried out, care 
should bo taken to provide beforehand suitable accommodation and comforts (at 
ratos quite within the means of the poor middle classes of the province), for all 
those who may have to go to the new place for carrying on their studies. 


Bose, Eai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

It is no doubt an ideal arrangement, but in the present conditions of the country, 
education would be made too costly and its expansion would be retarded. I cannot, 
therefore, recommend it. 


Bose, G. C. 

The proposal that the University should be removed to an easily accessible site in 
the suburbs opens up a large question on which I hesitate to hazard any opinion, aB it 
seems to me to be beyond the range of practical politics, at least for sometime to come. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

* 

The removal of the University and some of its constituent colleges from the town 
to the suburbs, is not desirable in the interest of the students. In the suburbs they would, 
it is true, have purer air to breathe, and more open space for play-ground, but their 
segregation from the general social life would tend to make them too good for the world ; 
society is our best training ground, even its trials and temptations have their uses. 
Nearly all the great men of the past were brought up in big towns, and most of the 
universities of the world are situated in the midst of crowded surroundings. If the 
political and social conditions of these places have not stood in the way of the development 
of manhood, it is not clear why they would do sd in India. The days of monastic 
seclusion for youths are past, and its rovival would not be beneficial to the ccuntry. 
Most of the objects for which the proposal has been made by the University might be 
attained without disturbing the present arrangements, if enough money were available 
for providing suitable play-grounds, residences, etc., for the teachers and students. Then, 
again, it would not be desirable to spend such an enormous sum of money on the 
attainment of an Ideal scheme, when so many urgent educational reforms affecting the 
general body of studeuts, have not yot been carried out. There is another reason against 
the proposal—the separation of advanced students from their juniors would deprive 
the latter of the good influence of the former. 


Bose, J. M. 

Many incidents have happened which has often forced the Government and the 
University authorities to consider seriously the question of the removal of some of the 
colleges to a healthier site. If 1 remember correctly, sometime ago the Government 
proposed to remove tile Presidency College to Bancbi, but the proposal was shelved. 
Owing to occasional outbreaks of serious epidemics the public and the press have often 
deleted the question as to whether Presidency College ought not to be removed from 
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Bosk, J. M.— conkL — Bosk, Kitudi Ram — Brown, Arthur. 


its present site. Recently a committee appointed to enquire into the discipline of the 
Presidency College also suggested its removal to a healthier site. 

During their visits to different colleges, the members of the University Commission 
have no doubt noticed how widely scattered these colleges ore, and the unhealthy sur¬ 
roundings in which teachers and students live. As a matter of fact teachers of different 
colleges do not even know each other and co-operation between different colleges has 
never been thought of. It is obvious therefore that no attempt can bo made to dovelopo 
a corporate university life so long as this state of things is permitted to continue and tho 
proposal to remove the colleges to a better ventilated quarter is to bo strongly supported, 
although there are many difficulties to be overcome. 

(i) The colleges must, be built in a quarter which must be suitable for the residence 
of the Bengali students. This was one of the main objections to the removal 
of Presidency College. 

(ii) Tho most formidable difficulty will be the enormous expenditure involved lor 

the numerous buildings that will be required. 

(iii) Most of the ‘ private ' colleges will also require tinuuciut assistance in order to 

move to the new site. 

t 

Owing to the financial stringency caused by the war, it will bo almost impossible for 
the Government to meet tlieso heavy excuses at the present time. 


I Jose, Khum Ram. 

The proposed provUion of a separate site for the University ami some of its 

affiliated colleges somewhere in the suburbs of Calcutta, does not appoal to me as 
quite a progressive move, as much on financial as on educational grounds. It 
would obviously be quite an onerous burden on tho public revenue that has so far 
failed to make any provision for free compulsory primary education, which baa 
been an essential feature of educational policy in most of tho civilised and 
enlightened countries. There may result from so large a scheme certain educational 
advantages accruing to a section of the community, but its moral advantages 
appear to bo a little too dubious. Most of our young men in Calcutta are used to 
reside with their parents and guardians in their respective homos, nmidst the most 
endearing associations of domestic life in which filial love and brotherly affection 
play a prominent port. To sever those sacred bonds and mar such chastening 
influences of home-life in any way, cannot be taken to make for the perpetuation 
and elevation of the traditional moral ideal of tho country. During the last sixty 
years of the existence of the University here, the process of anglicisation and 
perhaps of denationalisation, of young Bengal, has made rapid strides; and if any¬ 
thing were wanting to consummate theso not very welcome processes, it would 
perhaps be supplied by this extravagant scheme of educational reform. 


Brown, Arthur. 

I am strongly opjxisod. 1 recognise the difficulties of the present situation, and 
if it were possible for every efficient educational institution of Calcutta to be removed 
I should be in sympathy. But the cost is prohibitive, and in addition the presence of tho 
High Court at Calcutta necessitates tho presence of the Law College. A merely partial 
removal would destroy the chance of Calcutta developing along academic lines. The 
faculties must he hi- touch with each other and the libraries mid other facilities must 
certainly not he lees than at present. Among the library facilities I give the Law 
libr ary a prominent place. Perhaps something could be done by way of having 
hostels bribe suburbs. 

‘ ‘ . 1,1 .,> 584 . 
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Chakkavamti, Bra-jalai.— Chakravakti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur—C hatterjee, 
• . Tho Hon’blc Mr. A. C.— Chatterjee, Ramananda. 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

The removal of the University to an easily accessible site in the suburbB of Calcutta 
will unquestionably be an improvement. 

Chakravakti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 


The question of the removal of tlm University and its colleges to some other site is 
mainly dependent upon cost. Tho building and other expenses will be extremely heavy ; 
and as a large number of students now attend from their homos, the erection of extra- 
mass houses will cost a great deal more. ( onucquontly, in the present state of finance, tho 
t ost becomes prohibitive, and the money to be spent on removal can be more usefully 
utilised in strengthening the funds of the University and its affiliated colleges. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 


If funds were unlimited 1 would agree to the removal of tho University with all its 
constituent colleges to an easily accessible site in the suburbs. But with present 
means of locomotion in and near Calcutta, 1 would not agree to the University being 
located at any place more than six miles * from say College Street, and land in such acces¬ 
sible localities is even now exceedingly clear. I would leave the nucleus of the University 
whore it is now, all round College Square and gradually attempt to take in all the land 
between Upper Circular Hoad, Bow bazar Street, Halliday Street and Mecliua Bazar Road 
and convert it into the university quarter. For play-fields ] would acquire cheaper 
land to the oast, of Circular Road and provide an electric train service. 


Chatterjee, Ramananda. 


I am against the proposal of removing the University and the existing Calcutta 
colleges to » suburban area ; hut 1 am uot against the establishment of a new residential 
teaching institution in the suburbs or elsewhere, teaching up to the highest standards, 
for those w ho can afford to pay nil its expense?. 

1 consider the pro{iosod removal impracticable cm various grounds. 

The growth of corporate university life implies that students of all faculties are to 
be in the university area ; for otherwise the corporate life would not comprehend the 
activity of all classes of students. But the Medical College with its hospitals and the 
Engineering College cannot obviously be removed to that area. Hence, even if all the 
other colleges wore removed, the corporate life would not be a eompleto corporate life. 

By removing the Law College, its students can be made to reside in the University 
area ; but not the professors who are practising Lawyers, for that would be inconvenient 
for their clients. Moreover, many poor law students maintain themselves by private 
tuition and other jobs in the city. They would be doprived of this means of support 
and would have to give up their studios. 

If only tho post-graduate classes of the arts and science faculties were removed, the 
arrangement would be open to grave objections of an educational character, of which the 
nature will be understood from the following extracts from the Final Report of the 
London University Commission. 

Wo read in paragraph 68 of that report: ' 

“ We agree with the view expressed in the Report of the Professorial Board of 
University College that any hard-and-fast line between under-graduate and 


* It Is aaasutlsl that the students should ban easy »ud sheas access to tho resources mentioned in tb* 

answer to question 3. 
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post-graduate work must be artificial, must be to the disadvantage of the 
under-graduate, and must tend to diminish the supply of Btudents who under, 
take post-graduate and research work.” 

Paragraph 69 observes 

.“ it is in toe best interests of the university that the most distinguished of its 

professors should take part in toe teaohing of the under-graduates from the 
beginning of their university career.” 

Paragraph 70 adds ;— 

“ If it is thus to be desired that the highest university teachers should take their 
part in under-graduate work, and that their spirit Bhould dominate it all, it 
follows for the same reasons that they should not be deprived of the best of 
their students when they reach the stage of post-graduate work. This work 
should not be separated from the rest of the work of the University and 
conducted by different teachers in separate institutions.” 

Writing on the ‘ advantages of associating junior with advanced students,' the 
members of the London Commission observe in paragraph 71 of their final report:— 

41 It is also a great disadvantage to toe under-graduate students of toe University 
that post-graduate students should be removed to separate institutions. 
They ought to be in constant contact with those who are doing more advanced 
work than themselves and who are not too far beyond them, but stimulate and 
encourage them by the familiar presence of an attainable ideal.” 

The present arrangements for post-graduate studies in our University do result in 
this disadvantage to large numbers ol under-graduates. The proposed removal to a 
Suburban area would increase the disadvantage. 

Moreover, as many teachers of toe post-graduate classes are connected with the colleges 
in the city, it would be inconvenient and impracticable for them to live and teach both 
in the city and in the suburbs. If they did not live in the suburban university area, 
they would not bo able to contribute to toe growth of corporate university life and 
take part in it. Even if all post-graduate teachers were whole-time men, the objections 
to be inferred from the extracts from the London University Commission's Report would 
hold good. 

These objections can be obviated by removing all Calcutta colleges to the suburban 
university area. But toe cost would be enormous. After the war financial stringency 
will continue for years and may increase. The University itself is not in a position to 
bear the cost of even its own removal. Government cannot easily meet it. Particularly 
as, if Government agrees to the removal, it ought for consistency’s sake remove also toe 
Presidency College, Sanskrit College and Bethune College. But the cost would be pro¬ 
hibitive. The missionary colleges and unaided colleges are not in a position to bear their 
own cost of removal. Government must bear it. But Government cannot, and would 
not, be justified in bearing it. So far as education is concerned, the first claim on the 
Government purse is that of elementary education. The main difficulty always pleaded 
to be in the way of universal and free elementary education has been financial; and 
hence in Bengal 923 per mill© of the population are illiterate. Sir S. P. Sinha, the 
Government Member in charge of the education portfolio, in speaking in support of 
Mr. S. N. Roy's Primary Education Bill, felt constrained to observe; 

“ The necessity of universal primary education was admitted on all hands. The 
question was only to find the ways and means, and the Honourable Member 
deserved special consideration for solving this question of ways and means. 
The Honourable Member had provided that the municipalities should raise 
; funds. It was true that toe contributions in other provinces for toe purpose 

were larger than in Bengal, but he reminded the Council that the contribution 
made by Bengal in secondary and higher education was larger than in other 
\ provinces and ptrhap* in doing to they had ntgltded tks poorer da*»a" 
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1 do not urge that Government should not any longer spend any money on higher 
education. My contention is that it ought not to spend money on any project whioh 
has not been demonstrated beyond doubt to be indispensably necessary for the further 
spread and improvement of higher education. I think all the objects referred to in 
question 21 can be attained within the city itself at less cost than the proposed removal 
would involve. 

Supposing the proposed removal were carriid out, even if purchasers could be found 
for all the existing university and college buildings in the city, which is doubtful, they 
would have to be sold very oheap. Would this waste of money be justifiable ? 

What would be the cost of removing all the oolleges, for, as w r e have shown, nothing 
less would suffice for attaining the ohject in view ? It would bo very much more than 
that of the establishment of some of the new British universities; for these are meant 
for a much smaller number of students than the proposed Calcutta suburban university 
would have to provide for. But even the British universities referred to cost enormous 
amounts, as the following extract from the journalist and author Sir Edw r ard T, Cook’s 
writings indicate:— 

“ Large subscriptions have been forthcoming for the general purposes of the new 
universities. Some idea of the scale of local benefactions may be gathered 
from the fact that the valuo of site, building and endowments, at the time 
when they severally applied for university charters, was—Liverpool, £673,000 
(Rs. 100,95,000), Manchester, £587,000 (Rs. 88,05,000) and Birmingham, 
£639,000 (Rs. 95,85,000). Birmingham, finding its endowments insufficient 
for its now more spacious schemes, secured from the City Council only the 
other day an annual grant of £15,000 (Rs. 2,25,000).” 

If Government pays for the removal of the non-Govemment colleges, it would be 
at the price of the latter’s liberty. For in such cases Government never pays without 
exacting a price. The professors of these colleges will not like the loss of freedom. They 
would loRe freedom of self-expression and action in civic, political and semi-political 
matters, like Government servants. That would be a loss to themselves and to the 
country ; and, leading compulsorily incomplete lives, they would not be able to influence 
their students even to the small extent that they are able now. 

Residential institutions are too costly for poor Indians, and most of our students 
are poor. Many of them depend for their moals on charitable persons or institutions. 
Others support themselves by private tuition and other jobs. They should not be 
deprived of the means of education. The Dacca scheme recognises this fact in the case 
of poor Muslim students at least. Wo read in the Roport of the Dacca University 
Committee: 

“ Poor madraasah students are not infrequently housed and supported by charitable 
persons under the * jagir ’ system, and consequently many will not be able 
to live in college. It will be the duty of the authorities of the Muhammadan 
College to see that those who live in fagirs or otherwise, outside the college, 
are properly looked after by responsible persons.” 

Though the Dacoa scheme did not make a similar exception in favour of poor Hindu 
students whioh it ought to have done, its recognition of the claims of poverty in the case 
of even one seot shows that we must not forget the poor in our ambitious' projects for 
the well-to-do. It is not known whether it would be possible for the suburban university 
to make such exceptions in the case of poor students residing in Calcutta, nor whether 
its distance from the city would enable them to attend classes by doing the distance on 
foot. They would either be excluded altogether from the advantages of higher educa¬ 
tion in the residential university, or would not be able to contribute to the growth of 
corporate life and share in its benefits. 

* I could give numerous quotations to show that it is now recognised that the sons 
of Uie poorest should have opportunities for the highest education. The sons of Soottiah 
ploughmen and peasants can, and do, go in for university education. That is why the 
Soots are such a successful nation. In the course of the address which Lord Haldane 
delivered on the occasion of opening the new buildings of the Hartley University 
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College at Highfield, he said that “ he had sat in the University of Edinburgh side by aide 
with the sons of ploughmen and the sons of men who earned a weekly wage.” 

That all men are entitled to have opportunities for educating themselves to as high 
a level as they are intellectually capable of. is a truth which the war has made more widely 
recognised than before. The inaugural address of the last session of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution was delivered on November 1 last by I)r. Walter Page, the 
United States Ambassador He s|*okc on ‘The American Educational Ideal.’ 

He expressed the indebtedness of tho United States to Scotland for its strong educa¬ 
tional impulse. The old Scottish idea that every man was entitled to have his intellec¬ 
tual life quickened, and that other old Scottish idea that, any true education was a process 
of building character as well as of imparting information—those eternal and funda¬ 
mental truths, which underlay the educational structure alike of Scotland and of the 
United States, made the countries akin quite as much as the Scottish blood that flowed 
in so large a part of tho best population of the Republic. The University carried its 
activities to every part of the commonwealth, so that the people bad come to believe 
that the University was not merely a place where a limited number of pupils might go 
to receive the benefit of higher learning but. that it was the organising centre for the 
intellectual, industrial, and commercial activities of the whole State. It belonged to 
everybody. 

“ That system w as a new thing in the world in that it aimed to read) every dweller in 
the commonwealth. Where would they find other communities in which every 
human creature regarded the schools as things for his or her own use, not for the 
use of the rich only, or the fortunate, or the brilliant, or tho privileged, but for 
the use of all persons outside the gaols and mad-liouses, and precisely on tho 
same conditions ? Education bad ceased to be regarded as a privilege or as a 
charity: it was a right This system that he had ventured to call American, 
in the fulness of its development, did build the three pillars of a free State— 
general intelligence, civic judgment, and a generally diffused prosperity. A 
democracy was at best a clumsy instrument of government. The most that 
could be said for it was that it was less clumsy than any other. It became oxact 
and trustworthy in proportion to the sincerity and excellence with which such a 
plan as this was carried out. Therefore it was that while the colossal American 
demonstration of democracy had somewhere, at some time, committed all the 
absurd mistakes in tho fool's calendar, it had not committed any capital mistake. 
Tho secret of this important historical fact rested, he thought, on this soheme 
of free education for all the people alike. ” 

The Allies have repeatedly declared that they arc fighting for tho establishment of 
democracy throughout the world. Dr. Pago’s address shows what sort of prepara¬ 
tion is needed for a democracy to ho a successful experiment. Viscount Haldane’s recent 
address at Chelmsford on ‘ Education and Democracy ’ also shows what- is required. 
It shows, too, that for flic development of industries also, for which many people appear 
to care more than for a liberal education, the highest education, in tlie widest commonalty 
spread, is needed. Let us quote Viscount Haldane:— 

“ Tho other announcement filled him with gladness. It was the determination of the 
Labour Party in their reconstructed programmo to couple brain with hand. 
There was a close connection between the schools and democracy. There were 
members of the Labour Party who did not want this education until we had a 
social revolution, because {they said) any now system of education would only 
be exploited by the capitalists. Those were belated views. Industry de¬ 
pended largely on knowledge. The worker had to be a thinker. It would not 
do for him merely to shovel on coals, but to know why he was doing it. He 
must think just as the professional man thought; that would give him an 
interest in his work and tend to break down the barriers separating the * educated ’ 
from the ‘ uneducated ’ classes. 

We did not'know what we had done by starving our democracy in oduoation. There 
was a vast reservoir of talent amongst boys and girls which might oontahn the 
Watts, the Kelvins, the Faradays, the great discoverers, some of whom had risen 
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from bumble origin. The only means of selecting exceptional talent where it 
existed was to give genius its chance. Thore might be genius in the brain of the 
child of the labourer as in the brain of the child of a lord, and if that, talent never 
matured it was a great loss to the State. 

It was a delusion to suppose all people were equal. Therefore there must be com¬ 
petition and natural selection; but to-day selection was according to class. 
Opportunities were withheld. The ideal of our new system should be equality 
of educational opportunity, giving every child a chance oi rising, whatever its 
circumstances, to the highest. And here came in democracy. We should have 
an aristocracy, but it would be an aristocracy of talent, the elite of democracy, 
which would kill the other aristocracy. 

The world was awaking to tho importance of education. A friend told him that if 
Germany' had gone on for ten years from the date the war broke out, leading in her 
peaceful educational methods, she would have been hard to overtake. We as a 
nation had been awakened from our slumbers—let us sec our lamps were trimmed 
and ready.” 

We ought not to go in for any externals of education which would prevent poor and 
middle class students from being highly educated. 

I am not ignorant of the advantages claimed for residential universities. What I 
say is that those who want these advantages should bear the whole cost themselves. 
The goneval tax-payer should not he called upon to pay for them. Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge are not. maintained, nor were they established, by Government. 

It should also be borne in mind that the Scotch universities and the now British 
universities are not like Oxford and Cambridge ; nor are Berlin and Baris and the many 
famous Amorican universities like Oxford and Cambridge. Tho latest idea is not for 
universities to shun crowded cities. Many new ones are in the midst of busy cities. 
Sir Edward T. (took tells us why tho well-to-do people of England made such muni¬ 
ficent donations to the new British universities. He writos: 

“ What is the conviction of which such large provision of money is the expression .... 
Tho activities of a university have, as Professor Raleigh says, come to be 
recognised as 1 essential to a full-grown municipal civilisation,’ and from each 
place in turn the cry has gone up for a university for the city, of the city, in 
the oity.” 

Why is our Calcutta University not to be /or the city, of the city, in the city f Why 
are the numerous sons of the poor not to have tho highest university education dwelling 
in the houses of their parents in Hut city 1 

If the wealthy enlightened English peoplo havo thought universities in the city good 
enough for them, why should it ho bad for us to have our university in tho city ? 

In America tho facilities for higher education are ample. There are free State 
universities. Yet 1 find that there is an active and successful movement for tho estab¬ 
lishment of universities in each municipality, even in small ones. 

We read in the Report of the Commissioner of Education U. S. A., for the year 
ended June 30, 1915, Vol. I, page 45 : 

“ The development of Stato universities has been recognized as a fine forward sweep 
of democratic education, but the municipal university is now making a strong 
appeal for support on the ground that it is still more democratic. It offers 
higher education to tho youth of the city, who can live at home more economically 
than away . 

The organisation of tho Association of Urban Universities at Washington last winter 
emphasises the growing importance of this problem. State legislation has been 
analysed so that any oity . can easily find what statutory changes need to be 
made in order to permit taxation for a municipal university. Ohio still leads 
in numbers, universities at Toledo and Akron having been opened in addition 
to that at Cincinnati, the _ pioneer of a real municipal university. The way is 
being paved for such a university in Detroit, a city eminently fitted to support 
swell an institution.” 
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The words we have italicised show the motive of the movement. 

The university of Melbourne was established in 1853. The buildings lie only ten 
minutes away by tram from the General Poet Office, the centre of the city. There was no 
running away from the city in this case. 

I think we should not run away from the city, which ha* much to teach, in pursuit of 
a monastic ideal, or in the futile endeavour to segregate politically our students. The 
best thing for a student is to have education from his home. Is home life or college or 
university life better f Unless his home is really degrading and his home life really 
sordid, which cannot be predicated of the homes of our students generally, we think 
home life, with its common joys and sorrows, its little or great trials and sacrifices, its 
daily round of household duties, such as characterise our homes, is better than college 
or university life. We are a domestic people and our ideals are domestic. Wider ideals 
should be grafted on these without sacrificing them. But the comparative view 
which we have taken of home-life and hostel life has commended itself to advanced 
thinkers in the West, too, as the following observations of Mr. Frederick Harrison will 
show:— 

*' The entire ‘ public school,’ or barrack system, the college or oenoblte system, as 
practised in England, with all their unnatural consequences and ossontially 
material spirit, may be, as things are, necessary evils; they are thoroughly 
abnormal and vicious in principle. The normal and noble education can 
only l>e given in families, and not in barracks or convent*. The moral, reli¬ 
gious and social stimulus of education ought to rise mainly there, and its 
ground-work should come from the parents." 

However, as things stand at present, large numbers of student* must live away from 
their towns or villages, in hostels and licensed lodgings in towns. And accommoda¬ 
tion is available in the city of Calcutta for more students than there can be in the pro¬ 
posed suburban university area. There the number of students would be limited by 
two causes. Hostel accommodation cannot be unlimited, and the official tendenoy 
to restrict the benefits of high education within narrow limits would stand in the way 
of the provision of ample hostel accommodation. The second limiting cause would be 
the comparatively expensive character of residential institutions. 

Taking it for granted that residential universities like Oxford and Cambridge have 
done unmixed good to English youth, which 1 do not admit and which has been denied 
by many competent Englishmen themselves, it cannot be taken for granted that 
such universities must do good to Indian youth also; for the circumstances of 
the two countries are very different. Prof. John Periy’s Presidential Address to the 
Educational section of the British Association, 1904, contains the following passage t 

“Every clever man who has gone to a public school and to Oxford or Cambridge 
worships the system which has taken from him his spiritual birthright, his 
individuality, his initiative, his originality, his common sense, his power to think 
for himself.—Yea, I may aay hia belief in himself. He haa beoome too much 
like a sheep, ready to follow the bell wet her; he is a man who has greatly lost 
hia soul " 


A separate university area, buildings, teachers and students living together near one 
another,—these constitute the mere skeleton of a university. Tho real thing is the life, 
the spirit, animating this body. Mere corporate existence is not in itself valuable. 
Prisoners in jail, indentured coolies in coolie lines, soldiers in barracks, have corporate 
existence; but the corporate life which one desires for a university is not like these. Life 


in a free western university is good because students can there grow up to their fu 
into Booth*!, moral, spiritual, civic and political stature. There is no political wato 
Vnpa ov.-r students in Oxford and Cambridge. They do not live under tho shadow c 
jMgitical suspicion. The restrictions imposed on them are meant only for their mote 
safety and inteltectnnj advantage, not because it is thought that they are possible pcii 
ticai criminals, ojr because it is desired to make them entirely non-political belaes. Con 
ditions in Bengal we different. 
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»•'&' S%*Hfe (rf no one, in or outside a university, is perfect in any country. What is wasted 
;^W&»t there should he a desire for perfection, and a movement towards it, and this desire 


and movement should not only not be hindered in any direction, but, on the contrary,* 
.V' jahouid be encouraged, stimulated, strengthened and guided, in all possible directions. -'< 
■i v /?Elii» is the ease in the free western universities. It is not, and cannot at present be, the \ 
fc'^pw to our officialise! Univer.- ity t~ in the first place, the general population is not» fnto!?£ 
/^population; in the second place, professors in non-Government colleges enjoy lea**/ 
v 'freedom of action and self-expression than the general population as regards political, ; 
^•fStat-poKtfcai, socio-political and economico-political matters; in the third ptosS*/;" 

professors to Government colleges have no freedom at all in these matters; and, lastly 
. the University has no independence, and no freedom of teaching. , 11 

f In free western universities the professors are, in all legitimate directions, free to do, 

: to be and to teach what they think best. And they can, therefore, exert great bene- / 
ficiftl influence on their students. The students, also, can supplement thus influence by 'tf 
■ contact with the great personalities outside the universities in intellectual, social, moral,' 
-religion*, civic and political fields. In India, in Bengal, as I have said before, out 
, professors are not free, in all legitimate directions, to do, to be, and to teach what they 
think best. Therefore, they cannot directly and indirectly give our students the beet* 
that they are capable of. Their enforced and artificially one-sided and lame lives evea 
stand in the way of their winning the whole-hearted respect of their students in some 
; . cases. What the students are thus deprived of having from their professors, they can ;/ 
make up.for in the city only to a small extent by oontaot with the personalities, ideas 
and activities of social, religious and civic Readers unconnected with the Gnivorsity.—I : 
say ‘ to a small extent,’ because we are not a free people. But even to the ory Rtridental 
carniot always hoar under university auspices what they may hear not only Mtnout harm - 
but with positive advantage. An example occurs to me now. A Bengali authoress df 
high character, the lady superintendent of a girls’ high school recognised by the University, 
•was prevented from reading a paper on ‘ the Message of Rabindranath Tagore ’ in the 
. Calcutta University Institute. This fact will be found recorded, or ought to be found 
recorded, in the minutes of the Committee of the Calcutta Uuivorsity Institute. But to 
this institute a few men some times lecture, who sire men of unclean lives and are 
notorious libellers of gentlemen and ladies. 

If the University and colleges be removed outside the city, students will have even 
leas contact with tho life and thought of the city and of the oountry generally. This * 
will be bad for them and for the future of the oountry ; as they are to be its future 
■. i Citizens, social servants, and workers in all fields. ; 

,V - I do not believe to the prevalent official opinion that students should have nothing 
to do, with non-official • politics. Man,—modem, civilised man, to any case,—is a 
; political animal And if we want our young men to be modem and civilised they must 
/; ■£ ;f» political. Men do not on coming of age all at once become what they wish to"/' 
vfe'JiC; There is preparation needed. Politics is a serious thing. Unless a student takes 
;///interest in politics to his youth, be cannot become a politician or even a good citisen 
to;;his maturer years. Nobody has yet contended that the study of history is bad for 
ll^fiidarita. Politics is only contemporary history. If the study of past history be good 
toftd necessary, is the study of contemporary history, of how history is made, necessarily 
” //%Ml*od needless ? Government, no doubt, wishes to control and mould the lives of our 
; 3 r'?Sludtote to order that they may not make mischief and get into trouble; but it should 
Sy bo remembered that men who are, or have been made, perfectly harmless, actually,or 
^/fsfcaiially, men who have been made incapable of mischief, are also likely to be power- 
, less for good. Control should Ip such as to leave the development of many rid ml nwfe'.nj' 
///. initiative, resourcefulness dad strength of aharaotar entirely unaffected. fUf 

5 . ;.?y of man’s nature Has in this that his conduct may be self-determined. Even 
of some of the tower animals, is not noble if it be not self-da 
toe more a man is deprived of the opportunity and power of seK- 
toe moredifflnult is it toads for him to rise to the full height of ha " 
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benefit. Another is the realisation of oitir-enship sad the consequent : ; 

on the right* of men as kmc. Without any desire to be unjust to exceptions among therm, 

';I inust say that our European professors have not taught and encouraged oar stigljihijfcffi.* 
to become citizens, to value their manhood and to insist on their rights as men. 'OHhiiii^r 
; professors have been more concerned with exacting salaries and obedience and with havitig ^ i 
their racial superiority recognised by the students in an abject manner. For this'tehseii' 
fiJfC^pMate life with European professors cannot bear good fruit. , , ’ 

( , * ■ js/ 

r 1 ; -’tn India the social Kfe of Europeans is distinct from the sooiol life of Indiana. Fe^itf 
* tins reason, the social life of European professors and their interests and joys and sammi, 
«» different and .distinct from those of Indian professors and students. The European 
,, professors’ attitude is one of aloofness, if not sometimes of arrogant contempt. Under this r 
circumstances, there cannot be any corporate life instinct with sympathy and cordiality, ; 
Heither Indian professors nor Indian students can lead unconstrained natural lives m 
the presence or neighbourhood of European professors. The latter, too, must feel the 
presence of Indians in their midst a source of inconvenience. All these facts ore 
greatly to bb deplored. But so long as the political status of Indians is inferior to that 
;, of Europeans, and so long as the assumed racial superiority of the latter stares Indian 
professor* and students in the face in the constitution of the Imperial and Provincial 
' educational services, to talk-of the growth of ' a corporate university life is more a 
mockery than anything else. 

In England, professors and students can and do mix on terms of perfect #ociaL equality. 
They belong to the same community, rooe jmd society. In India, European professors 
and some Indian professors, too, cannot and do not mix on terms of social equality with 
v their students. They belong to different communities, races and societies. However 
affable the English professors here in India may bo, the gulf between them and their 
atodents, generally, speaking, is impassable, so long at any rate as India continues to be 
' treated as the Cinderella of the British Empire. This may be a harsh truth, but it is a* 
fact which it is perfectly useless to conceal. 

In England the intellectual and cultural aims and goals of professors and students 
arc the same, and are not in aqy way antagonistic. An English professor naturally 
‘•;®esirps and intends that his English students should in time equal him in culture and 
Intellectual equipment and strength ; nay, he must often be delighted with the prospect 
Z ; i}ifhis students leaving him behind in the race, and outshining him in original work and 
name and fame. What a great stimulus all this mult be to the work of both teachers : 
and students! In India do the European professors welcome the prospect of their Indian 
. student* becoming their equals, not to speak of their being their superiors, in. culture, in 
Intellectual equipment and strength and in original work T Or do they work with such 

a prospect in view, to bring about its realisation T I have never heard that as a class . 

they do so, or that a majority of them or even an appreciable minority of them do so. ' 
Do they as a class help and encourage their students to rise to the top t I shall be glad \ 
to know that they do or will do at the end of the next quarter of a century. 
tMbj"*'' ’ 1 , '' !, ""I 

■I '. The Provincial ’educational and other service* may have been constituted with the > 
of intentions, which I do net believe, but they have served as a great damper on war:,..:; 
odocation&l enthusiasm, and they are calculated to dwarf our intellect and capacity and 
our self-oorihdenoe and self-respect. So long os they are not put an end to,. ; 
3|to*j(MBg arid residential universities under the racial suzerainty of European professors ;, . 

do oar students little good. ' 

; i;- ' In England the political status, aims and goals of both professors and students sx« ^. 
the same. The student is, or may be, when he comes of age, as much a oitieeu as Mof, 
fee^---There is no desire, inducement or thought in 'the professor's mind to ketj^: 
in political tutelage ot subordination. The students take port in politick 
debates arid in pahticsieiiwtiona. Politics is not taboo" to them*' 

;.v i oowiSilanee or watching over them. There h no desire or a®Mt'%.) 

non-political m»a*«M|i3>«mg» without 
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..^aMSSMSS, Akananda~<»»^.—CBL tTTBBJBit, Rai Bahadur Sabat Chakdba- 
•&%,$'<;■ - . Uhattbejee, Satis Chandba—Chattebjei, Sttkiti Komar. 


AS .^be oiroumstanoee detailed In the previous paragraphs moke the relations between 
IV/siaient# and professors in British universities oordiai and sympathetic and fruitful of 
OpHt’lfaeUta,’ 

&£:^.^|UBong Indian students themselves there cannot be, under official auspices, the same 
•*.-feWM social life as there is among English university students. Credal and caste V 
;^:l®*ttnotionB, for which nobody can blame Government, stand in the way. As Govern - 
is pledged not to interfere with the religious and social notions of the people, any 
Wsidentiai system under official auspices and control cannot but enforce credal and 
■^■^eaete distinctions in a more rigid form than is observable in tkeir present relaxed 
condition in Indian society. 

,/ In residential and.other universities, much depends on the persons who exert influence 
/.'-Upon the students and the character of that influence. The Calcutta University, as at 
present constituted, does not represent all the best literary, artistic, and scientific fruits 
; Of the Bengali renascence. Who are then the dominating figures in our university T 
And by what methods do they maintain their ascendancy ? Has anybody received great 
thoughts, new fruitful ideas, moral impetus, pregnant suggestions, or epoch-making ina- 
s pirations from them ? I)o they represent any side or aspect of the Indian renascence T 
Is it not by astuteness and exercise of patronage, by appealing to men's love of money 
, and position and similar low motives, that ascendanoy is maintained in the Calcutta 
■■ University ? What is the moral influence of all this on students ? What is the resulting 
ides, in their minds, of success in life ? Is the University in the suburbs going to be 
Wider this sort of elevating influence in its corporate existence 1 

Should a residential teaching university b <S founded, I would suggest that its students 
should be given opportunities of social service, either in oonnexion with the Bengal 
Social Service League or in a separate university organisation, so that they may be in 
/touch with their fellow-men in a way best calculated to develope their character. 

In the present non-reeidential university, too, social service should be, as in Harvard 
University, one of the principal recognised student activities. 

I would also urge the establishment of an appointments board, as in the Dacca Uni* 
versity scheme, and the institution and recognition of a students’ employment bureau 
in order to help poor students to become self-supporting, as in Amerioa. 

Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sabat Chandra. w 
• (a) No. * 

y/ ’ (h) Suitable buildings should be erected for oolleges, hostels and residences of teachers 

•wd staffs and institutes should be established to which a student should be compelled 
/-./to^oin in creating a corporate life. 


' • Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

UaV. Si 

"■l . I have no sympathy for the proposal that the University should be removed from 
heart of the’town to a site in the suburbs. It may suffice to extend the present uni , 
/fo rrity buildings by further acquisition of land in the vioinity, and thereby expand the 
the University itself. As for other colleges and residences for teachers and 
fflHW**** " 18 financially advantageous to make certain improvements in the existing 

Jfcfl J'/.... - A nt . - - __ . 7 *, ° 


ll^^iitt'as suggested above, instead of effecting a complete c hang e in it. 

civ,'- '■ . Chatterjee, Sdhiti Kumar. 


situation where the Umrer^ty of Calcutta has grown up ia wi'wakA* 
' Qpet&aw of financial practicability should for the present put a stop to siodfi? 
liBriif ... II rH ill mri T ill ill' 


allAsUft la ala A .a 





Btsxm KmiAa--«m/rf.---CHATT«aBn[, Mohisi Moran- 
^Qcu.xxmrm, The Hon’ble Babu KishoM ' Moha: 




Ho,: bie Babu Bbojendba Kishore Roy. 


l*W 



C-bam suoh a great centre of life as Calcutta. Most of the modern universities of 
•have been established in big industrial and oommerciai centres. I do not undent 
• we should revert to the mediaval type of nnivoraity in this matter in the < 
Cakutt*. But with a view to the organisation of our resources in the best why ^ 
we can without great difficulty have a University enclave in Calcutta itself, ' 

Senate House as its centre. We have a groat centre of college life round about 1 
Square : the Calcutta Improvement Trust is now operating in Halliday-Street, 
could with Government support easily have a university block (like the 
College block), bounded by Colootolah Street in the south, Halliday Street in tlm 
Harrison Road in the north and College Street in the east. Land may be acquired.:,-a 
" the University or for its colleges and hostels round College Square. Thus without 
necessitating the removal of the University, a great university area can grow up, with ; 
the various colleges, hostels, laboratories, etc., close to or within easy distance of jj 
another. Within the proposed university enclave, suitable residences for professors if ',' 
desired may be built, and also hostels ; and everything will conduce to facilitate the • 
expansion of the activities of the University and the growth of corporate university life. 


Chattebji, Mohini Mohan. V 

I would suggest in the interests of the health and morals of students that colleges 
be removed from tho heart of the town to the suburbs and there looated within convenient 
distances of one another and within a defined area. The university authorities Bhould be 
- vested with magisterial and police powers within such area. • 


Chaudhori, Bhyban Mohan. 


There are arguments for and against the location of the University in the 
suburbs. Some are of opinion that the University should be situated in the centre 
of civic life and others are for removing it from the bustle and tumult of the city. 
The majority are perhaps in favour of the latter proposal. . 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Bjibu Kishori Mohan. “/if 

It is desirable no doubt, for the growth of corporate university life. The educa- 
< tional institutions for higher education as far as practicable in Calcutta may be located' 
in suburbs amidst their own surroundings and a self-contained university, mainly oft 
the residential system, with its colleges, residences, both for professors and Btadents»: 
and other requisites for a healthy, intellectual and moral life, may be established. '-Jftm 
those students that may reside with their parents and other guardians inside Caleb 
easy communication may be arranged. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy. 

' : - Some advantages might be derived from the removal of the University ce 
an easily accessible site in the suburbs, but as the Government and the UnJv 
have already spent enormous amounts in raising buildings and purchasing lands : 
Calcutta, it is doubtful whether the benefits to be derived from euch removal win 
..... , jjiipB a sufficient compensation for the losses and the other various dis- J —* 


IS to be occasioned by such removal of the oollege away from society and 
Xtber of students from their families and the care of natural guardians 
removal of the college fromsttoh a great centre of learning and,” 
m Calcutta, fbe advantages expected by removal may, with cert 
the axrangameyte -fll-'lwefals.'and :qu«taa»--C< 


and of • 










Eda^’V&Wi* : 'smo' Jfitr ababt, -Kim- ' Bitiiadur—(hi^^ 

Bai fAitunwA NaW; ' ->-VS 


E sronr, The Hon’ble Nawab Sted Nawabauy, Khan Bahadur. 

lid be highly desirable that the University should be removed outside 
The unhealthy conditions under which students in Calcutta live have :h 
red to in answer to question 18. Neither the hostels nor the attached or. £ 
messes oould satisfactorily cope with the increasing number of students 
^oft to die metropolis for university education, there being at present about 
* * small proportion of whom live with parents or approved guardians. A large 
||(;»«imber of students numbering 4,000 and over are uncontrolled and left to make their 't, 
> own arrangements as best they can. Even if the University could undertake the 
;*»spoBwbility of providing: suitable accommodation for all, the insanitary conditions, 
i' prevailing in the city and the want of sufficient place to erect hostels would render 
'V jvn.- responsibility a heavy burden on the time and resources of the University- 
y./This apart, there is hardly room for the University to expand if suitable .teaching 
arrangements are to be made. The difficulties that have been felt as regards the 
«*pfti*s»on of the Presidency College ought to afford a warning in this respect. 

The University should at all costs be removed outside the city, preferably 
towards the Barrackpore side. I anticipate there will be some opposition on the 
f part of private institutions which are attended by about 8,000 students and also ' 

’ ; by other vested interests. It is also true that the buildings at present occupied by 
' these and other colleges may not fetch anything like their proper value when put on 
fi-'Sr • ^. re& hse these and other difficulties as well lying in the way of removing the 
; ; University to a suburb. But the attempt is worth the undertaking and deserves 

t il help from the Government and every heroic effort from the University itself. 
he cause of education in Calcutta has considerably suffered under the present 
' unwholesome conditions, and it would be far wiser to spend a large amount on this 
. Undertaking at once rather than continue to waste from year to year a no less amount 
to perpetuate the existing evils. As a matter of fact, I do not believe that either 
the University or the colleges who may come out with it, will have to undergo auy 
w Wrious financial loss by so doing: Their properties in the city may not when sola 
U bring their proper value. But it must be borne in mind that the price of land 
Outside the city necessary fpr locating the colleges and the University buildings and 
the cost of erecting them will not be as high as in the city and it is quite possible 
that looked at from this view point, the University and the colleges may not have 
. much to lose financially by the change. I would therefore strongly urge that the 
University should be removed outside the oity as soon as circumstances permit , 
i »long with the present Government colleges. A few private colleges are sure to 
follow the University to the new «plaoe. The other colleges which may continue to 
oppose the scheme must he told plainly by the Government that if they do not wish ’ 

■ »o come under the Calcutta University, teaching and residential as it would then 
jj^e/they would have to form part of any new controlling agency that may be formed * 
|! ; ibobring together the outside colleges in Western Bengal. I dare say the opposition- 
fl'sFr* » down and a large number of colleges may eventually desire to share the i 
• Benefits and responsibilities of the new system, 

||Kl; Bft jMft Connection I would like to suggest that every high school in Calcutta’ 
jjhoold be asked to teach up to the Intermediate standard on lines suggested by the 
,■ Xhitoutta University as reorganised. , This may entail a burden on these schools and 
■j> I would further suggest that the lower forms should he taken away to form 
\, .separate middle schools. The result of this arrangement would be that below Hie 
j.-HfiiiTOreity there would, be a well defined body of institutions looking after the 
ife :|Mrepar*tory work of the University and for their courses of studies and examination 
| Spntrolled by it. They will_ fonn feeders to it, The arrangement will also lessen 
SswPlf pressure on the University itself since it yill then have to deal with a far less ■ 
i number of students than at present. 



. Choudhuhy, Rai Yatikdba Nath-. 

fares the residential colleges of the Calcutta University are concerned I think-S 
#8*8®* teaching engineering and technological subjeote should be remcys3|v;$ 


turn ana. 




fthe expansion of its activities separate universities, say, for 


toe expansion ot its activities separate universities, say, lor teaonmf 
history and antiquity in all their bran ones and for giving higher training it 
|«$wfoe and trade should be instituted outside the limits of the town of Caleutte 
pWi‘ full-fledged universities are established for the teaching of these special sumeem m 
colleges for teaching them should be established in Calcutta. These special collages 
■bond be controlled by our University through different faculties specially created"'' 
fog the purpose, consisting of expert men only. ‘-S^ 

i« The growth of corporate university life would be amply provided by the hogt*^ 
system and other suitable organisations in the line of the Calcutta University Instituted; 
and bha like. __ . 1 ■ V.<h< 


. Cuuus, Dr. C. E. 

, W. t ‘ ’ t 

fll;!;- 1 ' 1 , - 

*>’!; The removal of the University and colleges to an open site outside the town would 
fj-'b* of the utmost advantage in nearly alt respects. The site should be a very large one 
yip remove all fear of future overcrowding, and great attention would have to be paid to 
drainage and sanitation. 

Das, l)r. Kedarnath. 

If the University takes upon itself the task of teaching, then it would be desirable to 
remove it With its constituent colleges to an easily accessible site in the suburbs. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra 

■ > - 1 ' • 

.. I fully approve of the scheme, and I would like to offer the following suggestions 
regarding (a) and (e) 

(a) Different colleges should be made to grow and develope along special lines while 
the pure scientific training required for technical branches will be imparted 
in the colleges affiliated in pure sconce. 

, (e) There must be good arrangements for sports and for literary' recreation. The 

teachers should mix with the students freely. There must be n regulated style 
of living. India is a poor country, and if at their tender age our young men. 
are in touch with a very luxurious way of living the moral effect produced 
will be disastrous to the whole country. 


Das Gupta, Karcna Kanta. 

Students should be kept as far as possible away from the distraction of town fife. 


% '''' "‘i 

,,, 


Das Gupta, Surendranath. 

W not in favour of the removal of the present mte of the Calcutta University 
Mona which I have aiseady elaborated in Question 8. 

addition to those elaborated there, I may further note that the health of Gab- 
Huai any of it* suburbs which are generally malarious, ■; 
medical aid, which we have in Caleutte should glat 
ntre hf athdent populstion. 
neceasary fbr such * reasoval Trill- 


fwi 




farther extent then Sould be exported by such a scheme of transfer. 
ipitfito it'tond* ere evaileble end the vrbdb plot of land with the Calcutta University aa ! 
the centre and the Metropolitan Institution as the radius could be acquired and fte . 
Ittrar removed to after parts of fte town, that would be a better scheme. Mdst of ' 
idle colleges in Calcutta now are contiguous to one another; and if fte land » jftfe-' 
TmjtrirT to fte extent I propose there will be ample field for any contemplated eify: 
'pension of fte University for any time to come. , 

jpven if the land ia not acquired it may not be so difficult for instituting facilities 
for a corporate life, as the colleges generally are close to one another. Houses lot 
S\ V '|«i*ti9is add other purposes may be acquired even now without removing fte centre. XX 

'i ] ~ Calcutta baa generated a peculiar literary atmosphere and it is desirable that the 
;; , .;|d'rantage8 of such an atmosphere should be availed to fte fullest extent; for it is 
i best always to remember that a literary atmosphere often is much more useful than 
t. shy amount of teaching: in this particular point fte development of men seems to' 

, have much similarity with fte development of trees. 


De, Sushil Kumab. 

„ 1 / 

It itW not practicable to introduce a residential system in our university. The 
economic condition of the middle class from which by far the largest number of 
students are recruited as well as the peculiar domestic arrangements and social;; 
restraints would stand seriously in the way of such a scheme. Moreover, it would 
be difficult to got good superintendent* or persuade teachers to live with theft 
families and freely mix with the students. The conditions of fte socially free life of/ 
western countries do not obtain hero. Besides, Cambridge and Oxford universities, 
which are frequently held up as the best examples of the residential system, are often 
criticised as mediaeval types—types of universities cut off from city life and out of 
1 touch with a cosmopolitan or civic atmosphere. 


Dey Baboda Pbosaod. ; t 

, It would he a grand thing if a sort of up-to-dato residential university could be 
, started in some healthy suburb of Calcutta or fte river ride. But many vested interests 
: stand in the way. ■ X 


Dey, N. N. 


IX - /- For financial as well as practical considerations I do not agree to the proposal that 
- the University (with some of its constituent colleges) should be removed to an easily 
X eoossrible rite in the suburbs. 

X The main bulk of fte Calcutta colleges are within a very short distance from each 
gather and from, the Senate House and the University Science College so that it it not 
.Yerydiffioult for them to be in constant touch with each other and with the University. 
1%^ The want Of play-grounds is a very serious matter. But this may be solved by opening 









_ jSvW'-'xy * . 


D’Sousa, P, Q, 


University should be in active touch with life as it is. Our .present obj< 
is not to product) scholarly recluses, hut men of action, it wonid, therefore, be a mista 
%» transfer the University to a suburb and accentuate the evils of artificial isolation. 


py- Dunwicliff, Horace B. 

t» ; 1 • ,"vs 

_ ' ’■ 

v If the University is to provide inter-collegiate lectures Its buildings and laboratories 
and other buildings should be accessible.to all those who participate in the inter-collegiate 


college is situated in a large town one is confronted with difficulties, such as the 
shortage of land for games. Moreover, living in a town brings the student near the 
tewptatioua of town life. t 

Siw? "would not advocate the removal of the colleges to the suburbs, but see no reason 
why, in the interests of health, the boarding-houses or hostels should not be moved to 
iliiMs of the city. 

Indian superintendent should be appointed, who should he provided with free 
quarters in the 1 ostel. The superintendent marks attendance, reports any irregularity 
;,gt sickness, and generally supervises the cleanliness of the rooms. I do not consider it the 
function of a superintendent to see that the boarder) work, but rather to sec that idle 
students do not prevent diligent students from working. The arrangement by which 
cute or two resident assistant superintendents are appointed from the M.A. classes has 
been tried and found satisfactory. I am not of the opinion that the superintendent should 
be qf the assistant professor grade. Each hostel should be under the ■personal supervision 
tef A member of the college staff. 


Dorr, Bamapada. 

; ,1 I consider the proposal of the removal of the University to an easily accessible site 
the suburbs with a view to facilitate the expansion of the activities of the University 
'to be sonnd and desirable. This will remove the students from the din and noise, ab¬ 
straction and temptation, of a great crowded city and will conduce to more undisturbed 
Studies in a more pleasant and quiet atmosphere and, at th« same time, it will have the 
advantage of existing educational resources ot Calcutta. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 


*„,< I am not in favour of taking all colleges in Calcutta to the suburbs- Hotfever 
^ spacious and ideal the site may be, vary soon oar educational requirements will outgrow 
f •;?the space limits and there is bound to be a limitation in our natural progress and develop¬ 
ment I am not very sanguine about the beneficent effects of such a system ofi; 
. withdrawing all institutions and all students to one humdrum existence divo*<m& 
from the social and religious instincts of the family. 1 expect every collage, whereyhu 
|;it:3 be, to devektpe a sense of corporate life, with ite evening lectures and morning; 
discourses on theology, education, sociology, and polities, a thousand concerns that 'iSimi 
owr daily life. The students Hill live in families in the country towns or villages wHMp' 
radius of a mile or two, pud the professor, too, will live amongst than ; they “ 
IvfepMt fa toe college hall, play-ground, rivet ghat, or bank of a tank, and they will tty*] 
..•'iiloyeaadioy with, great**” fatinmcyand-fiberty of discussion fa the k smaller group 
tiraeh tbeheartsof f&jatagm.qf people, and totmh the feet of toe goddess 


. 'tone' men. 


ople, and touch the feet of toe go 
and true oitkeos, traeaon# and 


Dutea, Promodk Chandra. 


UflfeBWBjty should remain as it is. The lower classes of the Presidency College 
.XlStcmt, second, third, and fourth yean) might with advantage be removed to the e ttb u ro a 
|«bnd tbe bniidiflg given to the University for r oat-graduate work. ' 

JJ-? If any college will remove iteelf to the suburbs with the Presidency College so much 
the better -rtfi 


* Ganguli, Sdbbndra Mohan, '• ^ 

1 ■ 

The scheme is very desirable, but too costly ; and it is doubtful whether in a poor ; 
country like ours it will be very successful, in any scheme of university organisation 
the cost of higher studies for students should not be made prohibitive. f 


Gangxttj, Syamacharan. , ' V 

TherewwmJ proposal appears to mo to be a very unwise one. Eoanomy, it obvious- ,! 
ly disregards; it stands up for what is after all not a necessity ; and apparently it hat; f ' 
no definite view as to how the existing costly buildings in the city are to be disposed of. 

It is not half a century vet since the laying down of the foundation of the Presidency 
College buildings by Sir George Campbell, t hen Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. He was % 
Lieutenant-Governor from 1871 to 1874. A street m Paris bears the name of Hue 44:'k 
FUniverMii, and from this an obvious inference is that the University of Paris is in the 
heart of the city. If Paris can have her university, within her limite why cannot Calcutta 
do the same 1 The proposers of removal appear to be obsessed by the English modes 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

° If necessity arises in future for ih i expansion of the University of Calcutta by the 
addition of new colleges, residential quarters, and recreation grounds it will in every Way 
be desirable to have them in the suburbs. Such a course would be evolutionary s 
removal would be revolutionary. 


’ Geddes, Patrick, k - ,,i\ 

;f- ^!he proposal that the University be removed to the suburbs appears to me absurd; 

>’! agtd not even frankly so, but only explicable as a timid and futile proposal against 
^■Unrest ‘“-for which university reorganisation, and not this scheme of exile (whole* > 
«! : sale because of individual cases), must be left to deal with; and I do not say merely hfe* 
allav, but to transform into useful energies. -\i 

were the University transported to-morrow a new university would neoeesarily 
as ie natural to every great oity. 

fe.v 

GhOSA, PraTAPCANDRA. ,/V 

igf It would be surely advantageous to all concerned if better and more commodious 
secured on the banks of the Hugh, north and south of Calcutta, easily acoeasihle 




Gaoss, The Hon’ble B*i Dbbbnder Chunder, Bahadur. 


> ids# of removing ther University and its affiliated col 

as Bailygtuige woi 


m from the crowdadj 
have been an adnire 


ter finaarfsl shd eeonomio reaawui je^ 
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Ghosh,, Sit Rash Behaby. 

, . " ,V\|J 

lam in sympathy with the proposal for the removal of the University to * suitable 
V** ’to,$he suburbs as tending to secure the objects stated, and, the propose) should' 
be denied out at onoe, if funds permit. Government will be expected to provide for ft .- 
..fiberelly. It » necessary that the site selected should be easily accessible, and it 
abooid be optional with the existing colleges to remove to the site. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. , ; 

Only the poet-graduate department, with library and research laboratories, should 
‘ removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, and centralised there. 


ft <*) After a four or five years’ stay in the city post-graduate students require a change 
to healthier surroundings. 

ft i lk) They are then in greater need of retired work and segregation from unhealthy 
Z:J': , influenoesL * 'T ' 

; r . $“) They are in greater need of a closer association with teachers and their work. 

•y. * ' 

Wat this advanced work the University should be transferred to the suburbs, but to 
<*a' easily accessible ate, for many students would still have to be in touch with centres, 
;«f population, e.g .,clinical work at the hospitals, teaching work at the schools, attend* 
dime at solicitors’ offices, and studies of civic problems. 

I <)0#k®e« for undergraduate studies should not be removed from where they arc, on 
t$h» contrary, more colleges should be opened in areas of the city—fast growing in impart* 
anee—eg., Howrah, Cosaipore, and Eutally. 

ft Such colleges should be kept up and increased in district town* as youths between 
^(fixteen and twenty should remain with their parents as much as possible and should be 
little expense to tbeir guardians os possible. Also they should be encouraged to 
through some manual training in the workshops of the town. Further, the popula~ 
tionof towns should not lose touch with secondary education. 


Ghosh, Devaprasad. 

The residential type of university array from the haunts of men, as seems to be 
contemplated in this question, is a distinctly medieval concept. Students—Immersed 
than atmosphere of pure study, far from the madding crowds' ignoble strife, untouched 
Sjilid unmoved by any of the multitudinous currents of modern life—are extremely, 
unlikely to develops into active, useful, and intelligent dtieena who are to shape the 
Ittture destiny of toe oountry. To start residential universities of this cloistered type 
most retrograde step. , . 

|l|f;;|feoOndly, to create such * university at initio would he immensely expensive* 
-;{$he-money required for which might be much more profitably spent in improving taer. 
j%mvewity as it stands; and it is consequently very likely to render education nautii 
pfptorexpensive to the students themselves. ftftsl 

not in favour cl stifl mare' increasing the congestion in Calcutta*, 

Km not to instituting a still, more congested uni versify to Calcutta ,S8hfl$^ 
^jjW®to bpadtog (and to encouraging the creation of) colleges and still more odlegSf 
meSrnm, the Ctoteutto Uafs^ty **81, «f the. federal type. . *:q '£|® 

KdBhran to Bngtod the restdaBtialtype has become eometotng ot m/mrnMmMm 
^hd ry»t of toemodem aah^asities toat bevebean started «*• not modaBed tpwr 




'■'©saeai, JvuMCtu&niA. —Ghosr, Jkastkhd&a C 
)'<' ■ ' Km Kaxta. 
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Ghosh, Jhanohandra. 


IUi 

';,' i'Jl :--A‘ 

- 
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I*), 0), a< kT(c) I fully approve of the proposal that the University (and sneh ef ,ftf 
constituent colleges as may desire) should be removed to an easily accessible 40:'WS 
- 'in the suburbs. , . 

yV,jH(|li should be done wholly, or partially, if funds allow. < 


: V : i " (iHOSH, Jnanendra Chandra. : ’'^r 

> ,,, \ii 

The University should not be removed to the suburbs. It must always be the 1 ' i: 
^University of the busy ’ as distinguished from the ‘ Univessity of the wealthy.’ “ The 
poor students in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen work in a garret and live on oatmeal :' 
porridge during the winter months, attending the university classes, to go back again to- : 
the plough or to the counter in the summer to enable them to attend the next winter 
session. Does anyone doubt the blessings which the Soottish universities have for many 
generations conferred on the middle and poor classes of theif country 1 ” [Life and Em- . 
periences of Sir H. E. Roscoe, page 177.] 

A residential university is merely a catchword. Even in wealthy England the modem , 
universities of Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Birmingham have sucoeasr < 
fully fought for the ‘ dethronement of this mischievous klol.’ The money that is nncsAfc ..$ 
sary for this purpose could be far better.spent in establishing more arts colleges ah® -' 
ip opening well-equipped technological and agricultural departments of the University. % 
The University of Calcutta should be modelled on the lines of the modern univeraitjea 
of England, of whose achievement Sir Edward Thorpe speaks in such eloquent terms s—- 

, ** From the circumstance that they are all situated in targe towns and in the midst i; 
of industrial communities the study of science as a rule is a prominent feature 
in their scheme of instruction and, accordingly, their science faculties are usually 
strongly developed. A spirit of emulation makes them all active centres trf,/; 
# research, especially in physical science and in its technical applications, and 
their aggregate output of scientific enquiry is now very considerable, and fnj-. 
extent and quality compares most favourably with that of continental nations. 
Their influence upon the conduct of those industries which ultimately depend . 
upon science is already very marked and, as the number of scientifically; 
trained men becomes larger, as the result of their instruction, their influence- - 
is bound to become still greater. With the diffusion of a knowledge of soieotiftO- 
principlea new applications of science to practice will follow, and these in their 
j". , turn will react upon the instruction in the schools of science. The ultimate effiadt- 

Of all this will be a still clearer recognition by the community that the pennant, 
encc and eventual success of our manufacturing industries depends nponthe 
c , intelfigont applications of science." [Life of Sjr ff. E. Roseoe, page PA] -t'f. 


Ghosh, R^Babadur Nisi Kanta. 


; financial consideration would not be a bar I’think it is a fair proposal that thet 
dversity, with all its constituent colleges and (not as many of them as may desire), should; 
removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, for its expansion, for erocrion bf 
Efldinga fpr residence at students and teachers, and for colleger and,generally,forth* 
DWth of corporate university life. But would it be practicable for such an old-S 
idvewity like that of Calcutta to shift with all its constituent colleges T And 
| <km* be prohibitive f 

«, is there any likelihood that the numerous colleges in Calcutta will be 
' • with E» Uaiverstty la the suburbs, incurring su< J 





present localities, and would these cimunatanooe help the growth of a. 
ity life as contemplated ? 

may be very feasible and practicable is the case of a universitp. going fcfe 3feo"-( 
waded but may, for financial reasons, be not practicable at all In eaaa of Mb ( 
okhuianding university like that of Calcutta. , fefefe 

\-b The removal of the seat of the present University, with the colleges incorporated toi$fe ' 
had a few other colleges like the Presidency College, in the suburbs, leaving other large 
colleges in the centre of the town, would not, help the development of the corporate 
/■hi varsity life. An attempt in that direction, if apparently successful, may, 
various reasons, torn nut to be an artificial one rather than helpful to the spontaneous; 
.growth of euch a certiorate life. fS 


$*!:' 1 Gilchiust B. N. . * 

life I oppoee further concentration of university institutions in Calcutta for reasons 
academical, moral, and physical. At the same time, I advocate making full use of what 
V'tHtaterial exists at present for the future universities. The removal of the University 
,1mm Calcutta to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, such as All pore and Belgstchia, 
is very desirable, but 1 do not see how it can be financed. In the scheme I put forward 
1 should like to see the present university buildings given over to the State University ; 
and tire new Caloutta University should be a university on the new London modal. 
The removal of the new University College to the suburbs would be very desirable, 
but the removal of the constituent colleges would be possible only if the buildings 
•^of these colleges could be sold. Considerations other than financial would, however, 
prevent the removal of missionary colleges, and their loss would be a deadly one for 
She University. Any new colleges that might be incorporated in the University should 
be built in a leas expensive area than Calcutta. 

/'/: The Presidency College, again, might be made the University college, and the 
{-unitary arts colleges of the State University built in an accessible site. Reasons 
sentimental, as well as financial, would stand in the way of such a plan, 
r.' : The impossibility of financing any considerable movement such as is suggested ia 
the question strengthens the ease for the concentration in mofussil centres where 
university facilities already must. Once this is accepted I' see little reason for spend¬ 
ing huge sums for removing colleges from Calcutta when a result similar to that 
given in the answer, vi ».:— 

■i (i) Expanding the activities of the University. 

(ii) The erection of suitable buildings for colleges, residences for staff, and 
students’ hostels. 

(tii) The growth of corporate life may be achieved by the far less expensive scheme 
I advocate. It seems to me a ridiculous waste of both money and 
resources to pay a lakh of rupees for a bigba of land when it ,can be had 
V; at a tenth of the price in good, healthy, mofussil centres where buildings 

fefe, already exist Other' reasons, physical, moral, and academical, added, 

the argument, for expansion of selected mufassal centres seems to me over-* 
#*7 whelming, Rome was not bnilt in ^day; nor will these universities be 

Ji*fe built in a day; hut we can at least 4(y down the framework of a policy 

Ifeife),. which will allow for their growth in the future. ' 


,•( Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar Sastbi. ; 

• t. 

&XT5fce Ideal is certainly goo4««dit i» not at ail impracticable. The coat wfll-; 
^ttovmed by the sale of existing buildings. The advantages are i m m e nse and 
,:fAall directions. The whole concern, however, mast be mn on stri&ty bsateass 8 
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GtfHA, Jetks Csastdra— - Qv ha, Rajahtkakta. 




H necessary, the local Government should be empowered to levy a special edocatioa li; 
As to meet partially the initial expenditure for such a scheme and. for its saeoawfut?-;: 
Mfation in future. Ways may be found to ' tap ’ the lawyers, bankers, and zamindwrs 
possession of the accumulated wealth of the country for this really useful far&j0;$ 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

P-V.:-- • 1 • 

? X> l fully approve the proposal that the University end its constituent colleges should,?l 
;be removed from the bustle and tumult of a big city to its noiseless and sequestered'; 
auburbs. 


Guha, Jites Chandra. jV? 

' .‘JV 

I cannot approve of tbe suggestion of the removal of the University to the suburb* 
as that would cause immense hardship to poor students whose number is legion. ' 


CtfHA, RaJANIKANTA. 

1 am opposed to the proposal that the University and such of its constltttemt'. 
colleges as may desire should be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs j and^fi 
for the following reasons :— ;;j 

(i) The coat would be enormous and prohibitive, while the gain would not aiunatift;; 

to it. All the colleges in Calcutta, with the exception of one or two, have 
buildings of their own. If they are forced to abandon them and to remove 
to the auburbs the sale-proceeds of these will fail far short of the vast amount 
of money that will be necessary for their location in the new mtc^ V 
deficit must be made good by the Government. With a fraction of the money ;; 
that would be required for this purpose elementary education might be made 
free, secondary education widely diffused and highly unproved, and the tjfifcfij 
veraity itself immensely strengthened. If, however, those of the colhKM^ 
that do not choose to go are left undisturbed—the thought of removing 
Medical College with the hospitals attached to it can never be entertained™;-’ 
the scheme will be defeated of one of its purposes, viz., that of fostering, 
growth of corporate university life. 

(ii) The Haldane Commission of 1910 fully considered the advantages of centraj^g 

; fttion in the case of the University of London, and recommended the creation 

}' '■ of a university quarter in that city. But the considerations that apply to ' 

W ■ London do not apply to Calcutta ; the wealth of the one bears no proportihl^' 

\a-‘, to the wealth of the other; and the traditions and social organisation of the 

v two are quite different. And even in London, the Commissioners a dmi t; 

complete centralisation will not be possible. ", 

(ii>) It should further be noted that the Haldane Commission did not recommend the 
removal of the University to the suburbs of the city. Their words ares—“We 
think the aim should be to bring the constituent colleges and the uni 
ijj/.-;,, - departments in one part of London, and group them round the central 

0-',; logs of the University when they are not actually within Its walls,” If fi 

?£X‘ - thought desirable for tire Calcutta University to follow this advice it .'titin 

no far more easily at its present site than by adopting the scheme 



discussion. There is already something like a uni versa tj 
The Senate House, the Dwbbanga BwiMing, the Preeidei 
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another. The City School is two miouW walk from the University i-'tpll 
City, Ripon, Bangabast, St. Paul’s, Vidyasagar, Bethune, Scottish Churches, 
and the University Science colleges are within easy distances from it, Thsjfp; 
remain three other colleges—St. Xavier’s, Central and South Suburban—the 
first two are easily accessible from it by tram ; so that there is only one college 
which is at a considerable distance from the stream of aoademio lifdin Calcutta. 
If it be held indispensable to the well-being of the University to bring all the 
constituent colleges together, and group them round the Senate House, the 
most feasible plan would be to acquire sites for them in the area bounded 
on the north by the Machuabaear Street, on the east by the Circular Road, 
and on the south by the Bowbazar Street, The price of land is much higber 
in the city than in the suburbs ; but we shall have to build far fewer buildings ; 
and as all the colleges will be located in the heart of Calcutta neither 
the students nor their guardians will have any objections to the proposed 
centralisation. 


Gupta, Umes Chakdra. 


■ . Ho such removal is necessary and it would exclude many students from university 


, Such removal will practically make the colleges residential. 

______ 

:.v, -• A '• • _______ 

;-M i, . , 

#44, Haldab, Uhks Chandra. 

ivN*' 

. 1 am against the removal of the University to a*site in the suburbs on the following 


(i) The removal will deprive the students of the speoial opportunities offered for 
civic education by the exigencies of town life. 

(ii) The removal will be detrimental to the formation and growth of national 
character, the foundations of which are laid in town life. 

(iii) The removal will involve unnecessary hardship and expense on the part ot 

poor students and those living with their parents or guardians, who will be 
compelled to live in the hostel. 

(iv) The ends mentioned in (a), (b), (c) may be achieved by acquiring land round 

the present site of the University and erecting suitable buildings there. 

(v) Modern universities have been established and are flourishing in large towns 

in America, Europe, Japan, and China. 


fKp.iv ,, 1 ' Harley, A. H. 

ife? i< ;> . 1 * ,.j? 

am not of opinion that the University should be removed to a site in 
-suburbs because Calcutta offers such facilities as have been advantageous to studentsin 
Iptsshwa cities and have tended to the prosperity and progress of those universities. 

Hut it is desirable that a oollege which cannot provide its students with faoOitiM im f/i 
4w«eet«on, a**.. should be encouraged financially, if necessary, to remove to an easily 
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SflKs Hon’bteManlvi A. ,'fE. FumOTc-HYBAiP, M. A. N.— Imam, The 

Ammktim, Cafcmtta—I yer, .H» Hon’ble Mr. Justi 
gKSHuarai—J ejowsos, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G- 


Icq V * , Hvq. The Hon’ble Maulvt A. K. P-dzlttl. 

JSWjrWf., , * ' • J 

?W« (h) d»d (e). J wa in favour of a removal of the University to an easily acees- 
tibia site in the suburbs with a view to facilitate the objects set forth. 


v Hydari, M. A. N. 

Tho only suggestion that I have to offer is that from a financial point of view snob 
* removal would be really an economy for the sites where the existing colleges happen to 
be located must be very valuable and can be sold without any loss. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali. 

The growth of corporate university life is not practicable in the Indian universities, 
whore the bulk of the colleges are ‘ external ’ and situated at great distances from each 
•Other. Bat, as I have indicated in my previous answers, universities should maintain 
at least one university college where the best possible system of education should be 
endeavoured to be obtained by attracting the best teachers. I have also indicated how 

E ofessors should be encouraged to go round to the ‘ external ’ colleges and deliver 
itures, each in his special subject, so as to raise the standard of lectures everywhere. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

>! 

The idea is good, but the outlay would be enormous, and perhaps prohibitive. Further, 
it would be difficult to remove existing colleges which are already located in Calcutta, 


Iter, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice T. V, Seshaguei. 

I do not think it desirable to remove a university from the centre of population 
to a seoluded area. 


Jemjings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. 6. . 

Without venturing to speak of Calcutta, with the conditions of whioh I am not 
tv familiar, I may say that an essential feature of the Patna University scheme 
blishment of a unitary residential and teaching centre in Patna. Government 
Wired an area of approximately one square mile for the University and plana for 
to be erected thereon are under discussion, although during the war there is 
tdol their materialising. Without such a university centre to set the example 
would be little likelihood of the divisional centres developing into unitary uni« 
‘ in the edum of time. Perhaps it may similarly be said of Calcutta that so btar 
! * no example of a unitary residential university in the metropolis the ideal is 
eiy to flourish in the rest of the provinca On the other hand all the many 
Calcutta are not likely to be uprooted, and sometbmgom doubtless be 
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Kadis, A. V. M. Abdul. 


.1 The removal of the University to any good site in the suburbs will be a material,;;-, 
help towards creating a literary turd scholarly atmosphere which, even up till now, ‘0m 
University has.failed to create owing to its situation in a busy quarter of a trig towtt .: 
Where one cannot live and work with that singleness of purpose whioh should characterise. 
the University professors and alumni. , , 'vvjf 


Kab, Sites C'handba. > , 

■ • * " •;*(£? 

T think the proposal that the University and its constituent colleges should b& 
removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs is worth serious consideration. TheiU 
idea of a university town with colleges aud residences for teachers and students grouped . 
together is open to the single objection that the financial difficulties may be aenofid.'l^ 
spite of the fact that land is very much cheaper in the suburbs than in Calcutta. No great 
weight attaches to the objection sometimes raised that our day scholars living with 
guardians in Calcutta would be pot to serious difficulties in attending lectures at a great 
distance. This is easily overcome by the provision of cheap tram-car communication. 

I do not go in for an out-and-out residential university. The peculiar conditions of our 
nodal life and the genera] poverty of a large class of our students would impose tremend¬ 
ous hardship on them if residence is insisted on in every case. 


Ko, Taw Skin. 

The University should be removed to the suburbs. Town life is inimical to uoi* 
Versify life in all its forms. Learning can never grow amidst the distractions and pleasured 
of a large town. 


Kxthito, Rai Bejqy Nakayan, Bahadur. 

It is desirable that the University should be removed to an easily accessiblestie 
in the suburbs and residential schools and colleges should be established there. The at¬ 
tached hostels should be divided into blocks, and each block should not accommodate mote 
than forty boys, who will be under one paid superintendent. There should be a library 
»r»d laboratory and an attached hospital and prayer-houses for students of different reli¬ 
gions, quarters for teachers should also be erected near the hostels I know of guardians 
who keenly feed the necessity of a residential college of the kind for want of which they 
are obliged against their will to send their boys to unprotected boarding-houses, A# 
regards the pecuniary question, in a big institution of this kind, which should be provided 
with its own tanks, gardens,etc., the expenses which the students will have to bear ty® 
not be more than at present. I personally know of some asylums existingoa tlto 
; Malabar coast where MO to 700 persons live, which. ere so economically maaaged th# 
the cost per head, including medical expenses, does not exceed R& 7. Id starting ^ 
institution like this a large sum will, of course, be required in the beginning, which "’I; 
think Government mod the rich people will ungrudgingly subscribe, as they will 
amply compensated hereafter. .w • 
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Latut, Syed Abotjx, Khan Bahadur. 
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Bwav < ! s^':--teti£sA, r Go?jaj Cmunm&~4Lahu, 


MahaunobjvPhasanta Chandra. 

thoroughly undesirable to remove the central university quarters from it* 
sit*- I do not believe a greater mistake than this can ever be committed. It 
hak>A highly injurious effect on,, " % 

f the activities of the University; and • • ■ V 


It suburb, but 1 do not believe that the problem o! finding sufficient availablegroaads 
the central university quarters is, after all, one of insurmountable difficulty; ., 

the growth of corporate life, ■ 

l$i;VJ»,the twentieth century there is not a single instance of any important university 
being founded on a site other than in important centres of population. In Bengal it 
fc^Ottid he a great mistake to isolate the University from the intellectual centre of the ! 
province. It must be definitely recognised that an educational institution in the modern 
•world best serves its universal ends by being thoroughly and efficiently ‘ local ’ in its 


£fe.. Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb, Rai. 

W*/,-' 1 - 1 1 V' 

. ' . 1 l 

•c*. It would not bo expedient to remove the University to the suburbs. It will entail 
l|yh«(kyy expenditure without any proportionate gain in efficiency. 

|V': H the Calcutta University is turned into a teaching university, with the Calcutta 
Colleges as the units with an extra jurisdiction for conferring degrees on mofusail 
oolleges in Wosbem Bengal only, sb proposed in answer to question 4, the question 




the removal of the University will not (hen arise. 


Mahtau, The Hon'ble Sir Bwat Chasd. 

IV , • v' 

may be prohibitive, but it would undoubtedly be a move in the right direct 
J'j’lteh to remove the University to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, such As JUfc . : V 


*;#*•*. Baliygunge, or Oossipore* 

■g'Mr" ?' - 


MArm, Gupal Chandra. 

_ nature of the Calcutta University is maintained, and colleges situated in 
mefnssU continue to remain affiliated, it is difficult to perceive hew the 
of a ooUegs or two from thafc present sites will lead to the expansion of the 
" activities and help the growth oi corporate university life. The question 
a strong ground against such ranov&L 
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Mattra, Hrrambaohandba. 'V 

the 1 suburbs. Quite , apart from the objects 
eBtahUshment of .now ooBeges is needed, to meet the — J ■■ 1 
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Maiomdar, iffiui Mohan—Majumdar, Panchanah—-Majumdar, Rakssh ClrANDRA«v<:i5 
Majumdbr, Narrndraktimar— MAauMOAR, The Hon’ble Baku Amvdca C»u»<«c^§ 


Majumdar, Bdraj Mohan. 


It is very desirablo that the University and all the Calcutta colleges should ha\A 
removed from the crowded quarters to the suburbs where land even now may bo seowred 
at a cheap rate and in large quantities. There is no doubt that if suitable buildings 
for the different colleges, with residential quarters for the professors and hostels for ' 
Students, be erected, with extensive playgrounds around them the health and morale 
of _ the students would be unproved and it may lead to the growth of corporate 
University life amongst the student community. But when we think of the financial 
resources to carry on such a scheme.—it is reduced to nothing but a dream. 


Majumdar, Panchanan. 

I am not in favour of the proposal for the following reasons :— 

(i) The cost of education will become very much greater. 

(ii) A suitable site is not available, or at [ least the proposed site does not 

possess the advantages of Calcutta. 1 

(iii) The estrangement from home, and the absence of home influences, will Wave 

a bad effect upon the character of the students. 

(hr) Caste prejudices will hamper the growth of corporate university life. 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra. 

The proposal will entail the expenditure of a vast, sum of money which may 
be more profitably employed in establishing more colleges. It is a notorious fact that 
every year a large number of students cannot secure admission into colleges for want of 
accommodation. This constitutes a grave situation and requires instant remedy. 

Besides the removal of the University to a lonely suburb, far from the healthy current 
of life, seems to me a doubtful blessing. 


Majumder, Narendhakumar. 

A suburban university will not be able to utilise the rich resources of Calcutta ' 
referred to in my answer to question 8. 

The scheme is impracticable not merely because of the waste of the existing edu¬ 
cational plant that it will imply, but also for the expensiveneas of the residential 
arrangements which will be prohibitive to tho average Bengali student. 


Masumdar, The Hon’ble Baba Amvika Charan. 


It would no doubt be a great step taken towards the advancement of higher 4 $$?> 
cation if the seat of the Calcutta University could be removed to a well-ohosen suburb o* : 
the town where it might grow and expand in a serene atmosphere of edncfttton ahd’i^il^^ 
.from the bustle mid confusion, u well as the many temptations of a vast business 
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, The Hon’ble Rai Mahexdba Chandra, Bahadur— Mitt er, Dr. Dwabkanatb— 
|p?; Iten®, The Hen’ble Mr. Provash Chundeb—Muxxkjer, Adsar Chandra- 


MttKSBJEE, Dr. Adityanath—Mukerjee, Buoy Coral. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur, 


Calcutta is not a suitable place for facilitating the expansion of the University. 

' It, and its constituent colleges, can be conveniently removed to some easily acces¬ 
sible place within fifty miles, or even some smaller distance from Calcutta, where large 
’ • tracts of land can be purchased at a cheap price and ideal buildings may be constructed 
thereon. Enquiry may be set on foot as to the place particularly suitable for the 
, . University. Such a place should be near to a railway station and also near the river¬ 
side. Buildings for the residence of students, aB well as teachers, should be 
constructed. 


Mitteb, Dr. Dwarkanath. 


I do not approve of the proposed removal of the University and its colleges 
from their present site to the suburbs of Calcutta, but would suggest that near the 
present site of the University more land may be acquired with a view to an expansion 
of the activities of the University. I would suggest that, if feasible, all colleges in 
Calcutta should be located in a central position near the site of the University. 


Mitter, The Hon’hle Mr. Provash Chtjnder. 

The enormous sums that will be necessary to give effect to these suggestions will 
benefit the cause of education far more if they are spent for the benefit of the. existing 
institutions and other necessary institutions, both general and vocational. In the next 
place, I do not think it will be possible either for the Government, the University, or 
the people to* find anything approaching the requisite sums of money. Lastly, it will 
moan such a roekless waste of lares sums already sunk and such a dislocation of exist¬ 
ing conditions that the results will be almost disastrous. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

Tire scheme is desirable, if funds permit. 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath. 

a 

(<i), (6) and (c). This is mainly a financial question, and if there he no financial 
difficulty the ideals enumerated in the question ore excellent and I would heartily 
support the scheme, provided that the residential system contemplated does not 
prove too costly for our students. 


Mukerjee, Bijoy Gopal. 

It would be a distinct gain if the University and some of its constituent colleges 
be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs. One material advantage of suqh 
»n arrangement would be the removal of the students from the unwholesome influences 
Of a crowded metropolis, They would he free from the various distractions incidental to 
tbwn life, and such isolation would be quite in consonance with the educational methods 
°f ancient India. But there is one serious obstacle to the realisation of this high ideal, 
Dpring the last few years large sums of money have been spent on buildings designed 
exclusively to meet the requirements of certain educational institutions, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether they would now fetch their prioe in the market, if sought to be disposed 
mu' '?**■•• Tb»,.»«n question thuB reduces itself to one of finance, and ft is 
btheee institutions to oottsider whether this finanoial problem can 
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Muke&tee, Radhakamai.. 






Mukerjee, Badhakamal. 


As the means of communication exist at present, a Bite, however convenient ft >» 
jaay otherwise be, will be more or less inaccessible. The present University has created 
around it a zone of college-going population. The distance of the college site from the 
, centres of civic and social life is not a thing to be desired under present conditions when ' 
we have already .had too much of separation of intellectual interests from the hum&h 
and eivio issues of life, created and emphasised by the existing education. It is the college V; 
which represents the high water-mark of communal interest in forming a better average 
type of manhood, and it is the college that is, or ought to be, most concerned of all public 
institutions to open the gates of culture to all people, rich or poor, high or low. In India 
higher education had always been recognised os enlarging man’s sphere of social Bervioe 
and the ideal always was to extend and diffuse culture amongst all. The application of 
aggressive good-will to the human issues of education led Indian teachers to act not merely 
A* educational advisers and advocates, but as friends, philosophers, and ministers to the 
locality. In western learning in India a mechanical division of labour and a consequent 
isolation of the human and social sciences have resulted in futile specialisms- In western 
education this abstraction of specialised aspects has been strengthened by the general 
dissociation of thought from action and from life. This is perhaps the strongest argument 
against the removal of the centralised teaching university from Calcutta to the suburbs 
which will further emphasise the intellectual isolation and detachment with which western 
education has been associated in our country. If the college is to develope as a true 
social and civic centre, feeding, and being fed, by the deep issues of life of the metropolitan 
city and designing and inspiring social action and policy, its existence and development 
,in the heart of the population are advantages, while a forced removal would, in an at¬ 
mosphere of academic aloofness, seclusion, and stagnation postpone the date when the 
Univerisity would be constant in its watchfulness towards a fuller civic and social appli- 
‘ cation of every sort of specialised capacity and training. The professor no longer con¬ 
fined to his library^ or tbe laboratory, the professor abroad in homes and slums, workshops, 
and clubs, one who teaches as he learns, and learns as ho teaches, and whose learning 
and teaching are ail for social and civic education and betterment—that is a typo, too 
rare as yet, and that a teaching university, far away from the life of the people, with ita 
joys and sorrows, hopes and aspirations, and from the opportunities of social work and 
service can seldom develop in our country. Apart from these, the expense and the waste 
will be immense, and this for only 7-7 per cent of the population in a country where 
primary and secondary education are not being proportionately encouraged. 

The teaching university in the suburbs, again, implies the residential system whieh 
will be too costly for the average Bengali stud wit, expensive not merely for th* 
boarding and tuition fees, but also for tbe time and enere 1 spent in an education that 
after all trains them so little for living life easily, joyously, nobly. ■ 

Moreover, as long as In the government of the University, and its residential and other 
arrangements, the intellectual and natural leaders of the country do not occupy the posi¬ 
tion and status which they rightly hold in the universities of the West, the residential 
university in the suburbs will not be calculated to develope a healthy corporate life among 
students and teachers, Mid the country will also lose in the freedom and initiative the 
teachers are now enjoying outside the range of any rigid residential organisation. There 
Cannot be a * healthy ’ corporate life in the University which cuts itself aloof in a fancied 
imitation of the conservative traditions of Oxford and Cambridge from the main currents 
of the country’s intellectual and social life. In England the universities of the new 
chartered within the last few years are all municipal. They are Birmingham* 

Leeds. Liverpool, London (reorganised), Manchester, and Sheffield- These eivio is 
tftna had their origin in an endeavour ‘ to raise the intellectual level of tbe town** 

* "ch they were placed. But situated as they are in the centre of England’s oona 
m, ■ industrial Ufe, and confronted by an intense desire of the students and the i ' 

“* these aetiyitiew they immediately widened thefr seOB 
gl %ee *® e Singly technological. ingftad ft looking to Oxford 
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; -.i»Ui to these new town universities as agents in promoting her economic and military 
;yfllefanoy during the course of the war. In the United States of America every Western 
’.'State has its university which is not only in its purpose service, but also in its support 
public. Beyond this cities have made provision of a like character. The University of 
' Chicago, for instance, occupies an unique position with reference to higher education in 
I,! the Middle West. ■ Upon it largely rests the responsibility of ^maintaining and extending 
graduate work of the highest type, and the ultimate establishment of professional schools 
hdou a graduate basis. On the other hand, the location in a great city throws upon the 
University the obligation to provide for under-graduate teaching. It is the aim of the 
,- Univeraity to fulfil both these functions with fidelity to the best standards, and without 
sacrificing either task to the other. The University extension and i-ocial settlement 
Work are among the other distinctive features of tins University, originating in the special 
nieeds, opportunities and responsibilities of the University in the midst of a great agglo¬ 
meration of the population. 

In Calcutta the large and wealthy population conditions that the University ought to 
continue to render under-graduate teaching work, as well as to provide for the highest 
teaching in the professions, commercial science, and technology, to satisfy the insistent 
demands of the urban population for efficiency in these departments. The largest and 
wealthiest centre of populalion in India cannot remain unprovided with facilities for 
higher education, and even if the present colleges and the centralised university are re¬ 
moved to the suburbs there will tie an inevitable tendency for new colleges to be estab¬ 
lished which will be bound to flourish at the expense of the university in the suburbs that 
will stagnate in the shade of intellect ual and civic isolation. In the struggle for survival 
.among universities the civic university in the heart of the city developing a civic per¬ 
sonality will prosper more than a hermit university which lives in the suburbs to ‘ protect ’ 
it« classical culture from the throbbing life of the multitude. 


Mukherjee, B. 


There is much to be; said both for and against the removal of the University to 
the suburbs. The question was exhaustively discussed and considered a few years 
ago. The question is largely one of finance. 1 need not deal with the arguments that 
were pul. forward some years ago on both sides of the question. On Ihe whole, it will be 
on immense advantage to the cause of education if the University can be removed from 
it* present site to the suburbs. It will add greatly to the strength and efficiency of the 
University. Most of the pressing difficulties of the University will be easily and quickly 
removed by such a removal. The expansion of the University and its tolleges, thd 
difficulty of finding adequate residential quarters for teachers, the improvement in 
the residential condition of the students, provision of open spaces for physical 
; recreation, the need of a corporate and social life in the University, and a host of other 
difficulties whioh at present seem almost insuperable can be easily solved by such a 
transfer of site. But the question is largely one of finance. 


Mckhopadhyaya, Dr. Syahapas. 


Such a scheme if it could be adequately carried out would be an inestimable boon to 
It would obviate the overcrowding in the Calcutta colleges by drawing away 
i mofuaail students to a large extent. It'would be of far greater advantage to the 
residents of Calcutta if there could be established half a dozen good Government schools- 
in fisteutt* instead of half a dozen colleges mainly filled by mofussil students. If fafiSfc 
“is were offered to bond fiie Calcutta student* who preferred to live under the protection; 
" their guardians to attend the proposed colleges as day scholars the overcrowding in 
'•“yCalcutta colleges would be further reduced. If the B.So. qualification were — 
for entrance into the medical college them the colleges which ' ' ’ 

******- ‘eaie8t of stud«ntt from all parte of Bengal would be : 
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(*), (b), (o) It is very desirable from moral, physical, and intellectual points of view 
that the University and its constituent colleges should be removed to an easily ; 
accessible site in the suburbs for the growth of corporate university life. But ■ 
I am afraid that the conditions favourable to the attainment of this end may - 
not be obtainable in Bengal. 


Nandy, The Hcm’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

I consider that the removal of the University to the suburbs would involve an 
expenditure disproportionate to the advantages anticipated. The University will not 
gain, but lose, from its isolation from the currents of social and civic lifo that its 
removal to the suburbs will imply. The residential arrangement, again, is too costly for 
an average student, and its advantages with regard to the proportion of corporate life 
among students and teachers do not appear to be great. 


Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha C'haran, Bahadur. 

The scheme is a very desirable one, hut there ia reason to tear that it may turn out 
to be too costly and is objeotionable only on that ground. It is very unfortunate that 
the proposal made some years ago to transfer the Presidency College to a suitable site 
outside the city found but scant support. Had the project, been carried out then the ex¬ 
penditure would have been much less than it is likely to be at the present time, and this 
institution might have been turned into the nuclous for such a reorganised university 
as is contemplated in these questions. 


Peake, C. W. 


One fundamental point which will doubtless receive the anxious consideration 
of the Commission is the determination of the site of the University centra I believe 
that they will find it neither desirable nor possible to remove the centre to the mof usual,, 
but it has been suggested that a site should be found within a region covered by the Cal¬ 
cutta tramway system, where land is reasonably cheap, to which the University may be 
transferred. 

The considerations governing the situation appear to be as follows 

(i) The fundamental necessity of providing healthy residential accommodation for 

tbc students and playing-fields for their physical recreation. 

(ii) The necessity of making arrangements for professors, European and Indian, to 

live in close contact with the students. ; 

(iii) The fact that large sums of monoy have been sunk in buildings in North 

Calcutta for the university colleges. ’ y. 


It appears to mo best to adopt a compromise. Let the university buildings—Senate . 
House, University Library, University College, the Presidency College, and one or two 
college* with considerable funds sunk in buildings remain where they are for the present. : 
but take up land outside Calcutta within' easy reach of the Skambasar tram lines 
for hostels, residences of professors, colleges, playing-fields, etc., and; in fact, for 
University settlement. To this site one or two of the colleges whose buildings are of no , 
great intrinsic value might possibly be removed, the cost of the new building# being mfo'i 
frayed partly by the sale of the valuable land upon which they are situated. 
sai&L fs. the IP*n Hostel, m%ht remain for the present, but the Eden Hostel building : 


aad H*® aambarW^eareiew reduced so 
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The new hostel in contemplation for the Presidency College should be erected on the 
new site, and not on the land already acquired for it, which might be converted into a 
playing-held. Generally speaking, the moat economical polioy would be to reserve for 
the present the hostels already in existence for post-graduate students and to transfer 
to feostels on the new site as many students as i>ossible bolow the graduate stage whose 
parents do not reside in Calcutta. The transfer could take place gradually, an essential 
part of the process being the provision of residences for professors pari passu with the 
transfer of the students. It is quite possible that in the distant future the majority of 
tihe colleges and hostels might be transferred to tho new site, but the rale at which the change 
could bo effected would depend on the finances available and the extent to which college 
buildings, hostels, eto., already constructed in Calcutta could be utilised for other educa¬ 
tional purposes. It would be within the range of possibility to obtain funds to the amount 
pi a few lakhs or so yearly from the Government of India, the Provincial Government, 
«nd private sources, which could be utilised as they becamo available. A gradual change 
of this kind would in no way throw tho organisation of tho University into confusion, 
while the scheme would be highly beneficial, even if carried out on the smallest soak), 
as it will enable the Univorsity to close gradually the Calcutta messes, which constitute 
tho weakest pajt of its administration. Further, such a scheme would render it un¬ 
necessary to scrap tho magnificent laboratories of tho Presidency College, University 
buildings, and Univorsity Oollogn of Science, etc. Tho essontial condition, of course, 
for tho possibility of a change such as I have suggested is tho availability of a site suffi¬ 
ciently near to render it possible for students to come to Calcutta daily by tram and 
attend the lectures and laboratories of the University and of colleges, which have not 
been transferred to tho new site. I understand, however, from the report of a previous 
committee that land of the kind required is available. 


IUy, Manmathanath. 

The removal is desirable not only because that will have the effect of making tho 
colleges and their surroundings more dignified and more attractive than they are now, 
bat also because tho residential system brings into play that sense of corporate life and 
of common interests on which the value of the college as an institution chiefly depends. 
The professor's duties do not end at the door of the lecture-room, or even at the gates of 
the college, but the professor should assume responsibility for all his pupils’ well-being, 
physical and moral, as well as intellectual, and it is only when students and teachers 
five at a college and meet each other readily that oollegiate life attains its completeness. 

The removal should be effected at once, if funds permit. Of course, Government will 
be expected to provide liberally for the purpose. 

The site should be easily accessible. A fairly large area may be acquired in the suburbs 
Of Calcutta, and the soheme may be completed and the buildings and residences erected 
in a number of years, Bay five years, during which period Government will have to make 
a recurring grant every year, 

■: It should be optional with the existing colleges to remove to the rite, 
jv;Tins soheme would not increase the cost of education if Government finds money 
? Jar the buildings and the residences for students. On the other hand, the cost of lodging 
will b© reduced, and each boarder will have to pay a seat-rent of Re. 1 only per month 
■tp cover the oost of repairs. 


Ray, Sir P. C. 




I am strongly against the proposal. Hostels are very expensive. I learn that 
? *aoh of the hostels recently built by the University from Government, grants at a cost 
three lakhs of rupeeB each can accommodate only from 160 to $00 students. On the 
t hand, each college contains on an average about 1,600 students of whomt “ 
.1,000 mat fro® i the mufussii. Tims, it is financially impossible to tang 









Moreover, the students whose families live in Calcutta should not be isolated from their 
home environments. The greatest drawback of the residential system is that jSSfci 
students are kept under artificial conditions, away from the every-day world, and 
cannot acquire the worldly experience which now stands them in good stead when .; 
they enter some profession. " 

A large proportion of students are extremely poor. They depend upon private . 
tuition ; moreover, there are in Calcutta several endowments and oharitjes which provide 
free board for oollege students, e*g., those founded by the late Baja Di gam bar Mi t ter, by 
the late Babu Subal Chunder Chunder, Raja Rajendra Lai Maffick, eto. Calcutta with 
its suburbs has a population exceeding a million. Hundreds of students are boused and 
fed by the householders. If the University were to be removed to a distant place Ml 
these students will be deprived of the benefits of university education. 

It is forgotten that the average income of an Indian is £1-10,9. while that of an English* 
Man is £42 per annum. Students brought up in the artificial and luxurious style of the 
hostels cannot adapt themselves to their home life in the villages. Under the residential 
system the cost per student, including college fees, is not less than Its. 35 per month, which 
Very few guardians can afford to spare. 1 have beln lately reading Sir Henry Roscoe’s 
‘Memoirs,’ as also his ‘ Life,’ by Sir Edward Thorpe. It is well known that Rosooe 
played a leading part in founding the universities of Manchester and Leeds, and the 
Universities of Birmingham, Sheffield, and Liverpool have been modelled upon these. 
Rosooe is full of sneers and biting sarcasm against the artificial and highly expensive life 
as represented in Oxford and Cambridge. The following two extracts from Thorpe's 
* Life of Roscoe ’ will make the points dear:— 

■ It was, he said, to be ' The University of the Busy ’ as distinguished from the old 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge— 1 The Universities of the Wealthy. ’ He* 
pointed to the existence of the Scottish universities, and explained what their 
influence had been for generations back on the middle and poorer classes of their 
country. Was not Lancashire, with its many populous manufacturing towns, 
as fully entitled to the advantages of a university as the cities over the border I 
The time had passed for imagining that Oxford and Cambridge* rich and 
powerful though they ware, could do all that England legitimately required in 
the way of the highest academic culture.” 

“Moreover, it must be admitted, there is a great deal in the genius loci. That spirit 
had succeeded in developing John Owens foundation into a splendid institution 
suited to the local life and requirements. They in Manchester knew what the busy 
North wanted, l ut they were not quite so sure that the Dons of Oxford and 
Cambridge knew it os well as they themselves did. They asked to be allowed to 
work out their own salvation in their own way. ” 


I have altogether lived seven years in England and Scotland, and lately as a dele¬ 
gate of the University of Calcutta in the Conferences of the Universities of the Empire 
I had an opportunity of visiting many British universities. The residential system has . 
not been popular anywhere. What has been given up as impracticable in rich Eng¬ 
land, should not be hoisted upon poor India. Sir Edward Thorpe, speaking bn RoeooeV 
•Sorts in localising the Owens College in the heart of Manchester says i—It was oof; 
used lor it to set itself athwart the economical condition of the oommunity. 


Bat, Baja Pram ad a Nath. 
University and the principal colleges in Calcutta 


liSfiiSy and weU-SrMned suburb* to create an educational atmoaphars tiwa^asd Mi 
yffees® colleges should be made residential so that the students may -he kept m&M'M 
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Saiut Csukdea—Eay, Satis Chanotu—Rkyaktoidik, Sybd, Quazl—H ot, f^j» 
^ Hon'ble Rai 8ai Nath, BahaduT—R gy, The Hon’ble Babu Subbndba Natte— 
Pz \" ■ Saha, Meghnad. - 


Ray, Sarat'Chandra. 

ctv: ti - (i ■ 

V''' The proposal of removing the University and the oolleges to the suburbs is a very 
good one, il funds permit. But no extra fees should be levied upon the student cominuni- 
■- ty for the same. The students should, as, far as practicable, be kept also from the -' 
• attractions, inducements, and evil influences of town life. 

4 ,, ' i 


Ray, Satis Chandra. 


J entirely fall in with the idea of removing the University to an expansive site 
In the suburbs, preferably on the river side, where the students, besides having 
opportunities of swimming and rowing, will learn to appreciate the beauty of nature. 
X consider this removal necessary not only on grounds of facilities, but on the ground 
that young men should, during their poriod of arduous work requiring attention 
and reflection, be as far removed from the amusements, temptations and distractions 
of city life As possible. The thinking powers are developed better and concentration 
of attention more easily cultivated, amid quiet surroundings. I have been assured 
that there will be no difficulty in disposing of the existing buildings (with land) 
at an advantage; and if this can be effected, the questions of funds is easily solved. 
The different branches of study should be represented by separate buildings or groups 
of buildings (not more than two storeys high), providing ample accommodation for all 
the requirements of university life' and for future expansion. The site Bhould be big 
enough to provide for an agricultural experimental farm and a botanical herbarium. 


Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi. 

The University should be removed from the congested portion of the town to save 
the students from bad society. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Ski Nath, Bahadur. 

The University should not be removed to a suburb of the city. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Subendra Nath. 

The University and such of its constituent colleges as may be desired should not 
be removed to an easily accessible site in the suburbs for any reason whatever. 


Saha, Meghnad. / 

Instead of removing the whole University from its present site it will be better to 
acquire land round the present University area. At present, there are two distinct 
University areas—the first includes the Barbhanga buildings, the Senate House, the 
Presidency College, and the Eden Hindu Hostel. This area can be enlarged by acquiring 
all the remaining land comprised within the boundary of College Street, HaJliday Strang, 
Oolutola Street, and Harrison Road. This will constitute an excellent * University 

■["rk. 

Similarly, all the land included between Upper Circular Road, Amherst Strong 
Meehhuabaaar Road, and Paraibagan Street may be acquired for a ‘ University 8c&w»aa$ 
and Technology area *. At present, the University College of Science stands at tdae.XMWqt^k-^ 
corner of this area. In future, the laboratories for physios, biology, and h otitny , 

whool, md the agriculta*! college <m &H 

’’it «■ ,l , 1 * . 4 •' ,? ' ,, q,i.. 
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Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati. 


I do think it necessary that the University should bo located ill a retired and quiet 
place, free from the din of town and temptations of life. I would not, however, reoom- / 
mend such a course for the three objects specified in the question, which may as well 
be, and hate as a fact been, scoured in the present university centres. 


Sapeu, The Ilon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

I am generally in favour of universities being established in suburliB of a town. 
, This idea has been accepted by tho now BcnureB Hindu University. 

Saekar, Kaijpada. 

The proposal is sound. The real difficulty 1b want of funds- 

Sabtbi, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna. 

In view of what 1 have suggested in reply to questions 2 and US, I am strongly, 
in favour of removing the University (and such of its constituent colleges as may 
desire) to an easily ucceenible site in the suburbs. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

While the removal of tho University to a site outside the bounds of Calcutta 
/would probably bo valuable as making possible the provision of more adequate faci¬ 
lities for the full growth of corporate university life, exjwriouee of the present system 
loads us to consider that no corporate university life is possible unless the University 
is a much smaller unit, aud that no attempt should be made to foster a university 
community at the expense of the important existing community of life in many of 
the colleges unless the reduction of the size of the larger unit is possible. If the 
removal of the University to a site outside the city were to leave certain of the colleges 
affiliated to it within the city little gain would result. This is especially so as Calcutta 
is regarded by the atudent as the healthiest centre in Bengal, a'belief justified, we 
believe, by the relative standard of health in the Calcutta and tho mofussil colleges. 
One looks for relief from the present congestion in other directions as well, but some¬ 
thing could certainly be done if a sufficiently strong university centre could be created 
ia aome suitable centre outside Calcutta, the colleges remaining in Calcutta being in¬ 
corporated in the Calcutta University. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranath. 


■ lit the remark* that follow I proceed on two assumptions, which, to my mind, are not v 
Bum gxm s oc a, but very' strong probabilities, amounting to moral certainties, from tho 
aatantsl the caso. In the first place, the development of oheap (and rapid) traction, 

by electricity or otherwise, to and from the suburbs (including even places like. ■« 
Jwpifceldangft and Batlygunge), and on the extensive scale, which alone can serve the needs r 
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Seal, Dr. Bra j endbakath — contd. 
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'if.'M university education of the Bengali people. In the second place, in 

every conceivable facility, the toll of time and money, and of business dislocation, payable • 
in the daily transits, would represent an unutilisable wastage, which would necessarily 
reduce the volume, and increase the cost, of the educational commodity. 

/ , . On this basis I proceed to discuss the question of the removal of the University from the 
city. 


- India has onough of isolation and of the village life, enough of the virtues of peace 
y and meditation in her grain. Lot the Bengali boy and girl grow up at home under the 
refreshing 1 groenth’ of her waving corn-fields and crowned palm-groves, but, after the 
village pathsala and village school let the growing youth stand facing the crowded vistas 
of civic life in the hoart of humanity. Not in cloistral segregation, but in coming out of 
the mediaeval cloister lies India’s salvation, whatever may be the saving power of rural- 
isation to-day in the West. Not expansion, but contraction of the University and its life 
and span will be the immediate result of this removal to the suburbs. Farewell all hope 
of expanding the university extension movement, which is destined to gather under its 
Wings the army of the great failed and the greater fallen-on-tbe-way ; Hanked by even¬ 
ing classes on the right and a continuation system on tho left! Farewell, the new Legend 
of Good Women, the ‘ vision ’ in tho city of a woman’s university in the vernacular. 
And how shall we get the active co-operation of business men on our faculties of commerce 
and technology in such a scheme of segregation 1 or tho intimate contact with oorrqX 
spending firms, banks, and factories ? or in those fillcd-up swamps or riverside flats that 
odour of jute or hides, of alkali and fat, which is the very breath in the countenance 
of industry and commerce ! 


And this is not. all. The metropolis of the Middlo East will continue to grow her, 
own intellectual centres in the heart of hor business and her population,—her Sahitya*' 
I’arishad and her Sahitya Sabha, hor Ram Mohan Library, and her Chaitanya Library, 
her Bose Research Institute and her Science Association, her Victoria Memorial, her 
various clubs and societies, literary, mathematical, philosophical, not to montion the 
halls of her three Braluno-Samajos, her Theosophioal Society, hor Ramkrishna Mission, 
and her Dovalaya. A greater college round tho oollegos, these institutions in their ensemble 
create a social atmosphere of Western-Eastern culture, a milieu which socialises that 
culture, a living image without which the world of the school or college teaching would 
remain to tho Indian student a distant and airy abstraction. And, oven if wo create a 
suburban University to-day it will bo but a twentieth-century Fatehpur Sikri, an Akbar's 
dream in (cheap) marble, now, alas ! a mausoleum (or cenotaph) of that weary Titan, 
or a Hadrian’s Palace, the vastest and the blankest of ruins ! The same metropolitan 
and cosmopolitan forces which have set up the London University in the centre of oivio 
life and business will operate in this Eastern oosmopoHs, and the coming city extension, 
the progress of Calcutta, will sweep past and round this suburban comer, reabsorbing 
this suburban learning in the urban humanities I 

And this, again, is not all. A university town capable of accommodating from fifteen; 
to twenty thousand students oannot be built up in n day with the resources at our dis. 

K L The inevitable result will be loss of facilities and opportunities of education to 
Ireds, if not thousands, of students hailing from all parte of Bengal—for general as 
well as vocational education—with a consequent unrest and unsettlement which will be 
bound to strike deep roots into the social structure, unless the face of the country can 
be covered with a network of institutions of the collegiate and university grade- 
liberal as well as vocational and technioal—of which magio transformation in the near 
future there is not the least hope, having regard to the resources of an agricultural popula- 

- 1 - ~ r*. 


■ Oh the other hand. College Square, with the reclamation of land for college and hostel#; 
sites on the same plan as that of the City Extension and Improvement Trust, may be.Jj 
ri*niverted into an aeademio quarter iu the heart of the city, which will provide full scepi" r 
i university life, as well as space for new oolleges and residences for student# 
The sub-centres in Cornwallis Square, Amherst Street, and Lower ' 
* “ an academic ak which may bo preserved from : 
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in the nature of two wings to the East and the North within an easily manageable 
?( distance from the main centre. • ; 

If whet is kept in view is the development of self-governing institutions within *•' 
corporate university life, with municipal functions, including building, roads, sanitation, ' 
oo-operative agriculture, co-operative stores, savings banks, and the like—this, I think, 
had better be attempted tentatively and with modest beginnings in connection with • 
college hostels and college clubs, and also with certain departments of a University 
Union, than on the much larger scale of students' commonwealths and farms which are 
suited to American (and possibly English) conditions, but which, in the climatio, sanitary, 
economic, and social conditions of Lower Bengal, may be found too ambitious for the 
numbers we must deal with if we want a centralised university organisation. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

I heartily approve the idea of removing the University and the main body of 
constituent colleges to the suburbs of the university town. One or two colieues 


Its constituent colleges to the suburbs of the university town. One or two colleges 
may be left in the heart of the town to be attended by those students who happen 
to live with their parents, guardians, or patrons. This will be attended by numerous 
.advantages far outweighing the disadvantages that might follow. The following 
may be mentioned as some of the advantages that are expected to result from such a 
atop:— 

(i) The calm and quiet of the suburbs will be specially favourable to the pursuit 
of knowledge and in keeping with the traditions of the Indian methods 
of education. 

(ii) The places being free from the distractions and allurements of the town 

will be specially suitable for the growth of a healthy moral life. 

(iii) Provision can be easily made for physical exercise and all sorts of iunooe&t 

games and amusements. 

(iv) The suburbs being open on all sides would be conducive to the preservation 

of good health. 

(v) The location of a number of colleges close to each other would facilitate inter- - 
change of ideas and the growth of a corporate life. 

(vi) The students will have the opportunity of associating with their teachers, 

who will have their residences close to the institutions to which they are 
attached. 

(vii) The cost of living in the suburbs will be less than that of towns and hence 

would prove a blessing to our boys, most of whom come from the middle 
classes. 

(viii) Above all, our boys coming mostly from the villages will be trained to live 
comparatively simple lives and will not be ruined by habits of luxury and 
_ that spirit of frivolity which are so prominent characteristics of town boys. 


Sen, Benoy Kumar. 


I hold that the residential teaching university is the best form of university. But, 
considering the educational condition of Bengal, I find that lor a long time to come the 
need for an affiliating end examining university will continue. As long at t&o 
mofwsil colleges do not develops into self-contained teaching universities there mutt 
be a central organisation to control and standardise the teaching in these colleges. 
Whether this need will ever cease is open to doubt. The educational policy in Bengal 
’should be so shaped as to convert in course of time some of the mofusril ooQegfc* into> 
r esidential teaching universities, but the older university Ash continue to exist, limiting " 
Kfenidrifiw to its proper functions, vis., those of supervising the teaching in the 
t&mejSL and conducting the tiwmhwttam. • 'fatm 

' 'IwoWm the/above view, I have no objection to, rather I should like to, see » 
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®Wr"’ Surya Kumar-~Sex Gupta, Dr. Narendranath—Sen Gotta, Dr. Nabss 
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“■•jaisy be renamed the University of Bengal) continues to perform its proper functions and 
:4» not adversely affected in its financial position by the creation of the new teaching Uni* 
versity of Calcutta in the suburbs. That a university be at the same time both a teaching 
iVainfi an examining body seems to me to be anomalous. Such an unnatural combination is 
r "bound to lead to the creation o£ illogical differences in the relations of the University 
j‘: to college# in the town, and to colleges in the mofussil. 

.$:#■ ■ . _ 

Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur, 

(a), (6) and (e) The removal of the University to an easily accessible site in the 
suburbs for facilitating the objects mentioned does not commend itself to me. * 
It is undesirable, the task would be a Herculean one, and the result would be 
disastrous. Its practicability from a financial aspect of tho case is next to 
impossible. If given effect to, the advantages can never be commensurate 
with the sacrifices. 

Sen, Dr. S. K. 

The idea is splendid, and nothing could give better facilities to the students than - 
that. 

Sen, Surya Kumar. 

The removal of the University to a site in the suburbs of Calcutta will oause much 
inconvenience to the public and increase the cost of education in a poor country like 
Indih where the expenses of education have already enormously increased. 

Sen Gupta, Dr. Narendranath. 

I am opposed to the proposal of transplanting the University, on the following 
grounds:— 

(i) It will be uneconomical to abandon buildings and land and to rebuild anywhere 

else. 

(ii) It will mean the creation of a whole city, including residential houses for teachers. 

It means an expenditure of several orores. That amount might with much 
„ greater profit be spent on supplementing the present resources. 

(iii) Many poor students who work their way through the college would be deprived 

of the opportunity of higher education. *> . 

(iv) I am not sure that a secluded university is the best type of university. It is 

* better for students toTivc and Btudy in the natural environment than to enjoy 

K', ■ artificial peace. We do not want a ‘hermit’ university revelling in the 

‘if - peace of seclusion but a’ civic’ university which is likely to develops civic 

consciousness and personality. 


, Sen Gupta, Dr. Nabes Chandra. - • .. 'v- 

¥/ ,- s f ', ,v ’ * ■ * 

^jRtft.KUggestion is a counsel of perfection. It would be admirable if we had at 
g' kAiihr wwa. But I do not think it would be worth while now to incur the expense of nneh 
tempore). The money could be more profitably spent in endowing teaching faculties «&i& 
' ja jt dow M <bt stodeata 


be a fixed plan, however, to group educational institutions round 





*; * It is impossible to remove any but arts and science colleges outside their present ’ 
’ localities. The removal of the Medical College, with its hospitals, is, for instance, -out of 
- the question, without a most serious detriment to the public and also a corresponding 
reduction of opportunities of instruction from the hospital, which is so well supplied with 
patients by reason of its central position. The Belgatchia College, too, would not be 
removed, 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

I am not in favour of the removal of the colleges to the suburbs, Colleges may spring 
' up in the suburbs. 

I think«at the present moment all the colleges of Calcutta except one are within the 
,j radious of a mile from the Senate House. This order of things should not be disturbed. 
If a central locality near to the Senate House, like the Marcus Square, be monopolised for 
the University students to play and meet, then the corporate life will be facilitated. 
The present Marcus Square can be much enlarged by the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
acquiring all the adjoining bushes. I do not consider that the money available 
should be spent in building residences for teachers when the-whole country is crying loudly 
for more and more education. The money may be better utilised in helping the found¬ 
ation of new libraries and laboratories. 


Serampore College, Serampore, 

As we have already indicated, we are in hearty sympathy with this proposal, and 
' We regard it an an indispensable preliminary to the satisfactory solution of the grave and 
complex problem of university education in Calcutta. An indefinite continuance of the 
present, system spells disaster. 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 


(a), (b ) and (c) Such a proposal would have an excellent effect under these heads 
and would enable technological and agricultural institutions to become an 
integral part of the University, provided this is deemed desirable. The 
expense, however, would be very great, and I am doubtful whether it could be 
adequately met by the sale of sites and buildings in Calcutta. The idea is 
well worth consideration. But, if it were found feasible, its completion would 
take a long time, and it should, therefore, not bo allowed to delay any general 
reorganisation. I am assuming that such a scheme would be for a local 
university of Calcutta and would not touch the affiliating organisation and' 
the colleges left in Calcutta. A beginning could be made with a local 
university in the present accommodation, embracing those colleges which are 
situated immediately round the Senate House and the Presidency College. 
Meanwhile, the possibilities of a transfer outside Calcutta could be examined. 
A danger to be avoided is that of making such a university on too large a scale 
8a regards numbers. To do so would wreck some of the main objects of 
institutions of this kind and would tend to dwarf other local universities, (he 
development of which, for local reasons, is important. , 


¥ l ShASTRI, PASmrPATINATH. 

iff tlle University be removed to the suburbs’ many advantages will be 
It alt the students must not be compelled to reside there, for that would tell 
tott the purses of poor guardians. Besides, it is better that the atudants r* 
'* - \ with their honi«% for, otherwise, they are likely to become mews the 
outlBndi& ftabit^ and manners which will render them unfit 
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’’-.‘iy Dr. PaABiru T)utta—Seotia, Kx^mab Maninbba Ohawdba—SW ffA, 

',C Pakchastan—$ircae, The Hou’ble Sir Niuutak - —SCdmeksen, F, ff. 


Shastri, Dr. Prabhd Dutt. 


‘ r ■ It seems to me very desirable that a kind of ‘educational colony’ should spring 

S in an easily accessible site in the suburbs of Calcutta, and the University, as well as 
its constituent colleges in Calcutta, should be removed to that site. It will then be 
possible to create a real university atmosphere, and to bring about a better organisation 
of higher studies. The growth of a real corporate life among students of the University 
is impossible in a town like Calcutta under the present conditions. 


Sjnha, Kumar Maninbra Chandra. 

I advocate the location of the University in the southern suburbs of Calcutta 
this allows for all sorts of expansion, for buildings, for teachers’ and students’ residence, 
and for the engendering of a corporate university life. 


Sinha, Panchan an. 

The proposal is a very good one and is worth a serious attempt The financial 
difficulties also are not so insuperable as may lie imagined at first sight. If Govern¬ 
ment conies forward with a large grant of land in a suitable place and advances the 
initial cost of the buildings, etc., the transfer may prove highly beneficial to the oollego, 
even from the financial point of view' .. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nti.ratan. 

I see no reason for removing the University bodily to a suburban site. I do not 
believe that the activities of the University will be expanded by this stop alone. On the 
other hand, a very large Bum of money will have to be spent in building sand equipment. 

As regards the growth of corporate university life I do not see why it should not 
grow under the existing system. Simply confining all the students in a hpstel should 
not lead to the creation of much solidarity of interest or of feeling. 

Further, such a step will deprive a very largo number of our students of the oppor¬ 
tunity of residing with their parents. We all know how very benign this parental influence 
is. I would, how'ever, welcome the establishment of a large residential college in the 
suburbs. 


( SijDMERSEN, F. W. 

The very cogent arguments by which tire London University Commission supported 
the general retention of the London University in London as opposed to its more distant 
Suburbs cannot be applied to Calcutta. It is true that there is a more or less olearly 
defined collegiate quarter, but the conditions are suoh as are generally unfit for healthy 
living. The result is that as soon as financial ciroumstanees permit all members of the 
teaching staff make their homes in the more healthy snd distant parts of Calcutta.. 
Collegiate life is impossible under these circumstances. The objections raised that 
■proximity to the High Court, to educational institutions, to libraries, to workshops 
- Is an essential will not hold if the site chosen is one that offers cheap and rapid 
communication. But few of the colleges will be ready to share in the migration." They 
viflHiy, however, form the second Calcutta University suggested above and minister more- 
4$peeially to the needs of the poorer or less enterprising and ambitious sections of the 





established College of Science and the University post-graduate 
a healthy nucleus for the migrated University. The Law College, 
run more on professional, than on academic, lines might perhaps rem 
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SUKRAWABDY, Z. B. ZAHXD, 



I am strongly of opinion that a university town should be established in the 
suburbs of Calcutta, and no college situate outside it* area should be affiliated to the 
University. •> V 


Turker, P. C. 

This is an exceedingly difficult question to answer because, as far as I know, 
no endeavour has been made to estimate, even approximately, the cost of establish, 
tog and maintaining such a university. There is, however, no doubt in my own 
mind that in a university town in the suburbs of Calcutta, with colleges built close to 
. one another and surrounded by playing-fields and parks, it would be easy to develop® 
a far higher standard of university life than is possible under present condition*. 
It Would be possible to develope such a university town, college by college, if Govern* 
ment were to take up a considerable area of land between the Barrackpore Road and 
the Eastern Bengal Railway and make over sites (on termB to be determined) to the 
individual colleges, and would permit on extension of the tramway system along 
the Barrackpore Road. This area would be easily accessible either by train or by 
team from the Senate House and the parts of the city in which the majority of 
student* live. 


Vachaspati, Sm Kantha. 

I have the following objections to the proposal:— 

(i) Want of sufficient funds. 

(ii) The result will not be worth the trouble and the gain will not be at all satisfac¬ 

tory when the enormous cost is taken into consideration. 

(iii) The under-graduate student* of the University will be deprived of the blessings 

of association with the advanced post-graduate students in case the con¬ 
stituent colleges exercise the option of remaining in the town. 

(iv) The residential system will be too costly for our students, who are usually , 

poor. 

(v) Many students live by private tuition in Calcutta. What will befall them f 

(vi) Many distinguished educationists have their residential home situate in Calcutta, 

and it will be impracticable for them to undertaka the journey to the suburban 
university. 


Vredekbttbg, E, (in consultation with Cotter, GK deP.). 


In view of what I have said under questions 17 and 19 I do not consider this 
advisable for India, however suitable it might be to some other countries. For those. . 

B students who live with their parents It would deprive {hem of the most 
>f blessings—family life. For the others, unless the University warn to 
ts curriculum fat religious instruction it is to be feared that toe 
jg their studies from a worldly point of view, would lose toe grasp of t8*p j- 
faith. It may seem strange that I should so much insist on toe raHj^to ; M ! 
all these questions, but it must.be kept to mind that I am speaking from toi<'1 
riew of India, add that toe, Indians have preserved toeir spirituality mo» & 
than any other peoples, aid tost we must, at all costs, saw* them team Mftmg arto 1 *jj 
the *gttt*ttctem aod atheism to*tfc#*e tof 
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Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasb—Walkeb, Dr. Gilbert T.— Webb, The Hon’ble 
W" • Mr. C M.— Wiluams, Rev. Garheld—Wobdsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C.— 
Kachabiah, K. 


Waheed, Shams-m-ulama Abu Nass. 


X strongly support the proposal, and my suggestions are embodied in my reply 
. to question 8. It is essential that all the constituent colleges should be in the same * 
. plfwfe to derive the full benefit of corporate university life and enjoy the same 
academic atmosphere. They should also be assimilated to form a university of the 
mono-college type. 


Walker, Dr. Gilbert T. 

I am not familiar with the constitution of the Calcutta University, and X do 
not know how far it resembles that of our oldest English universities or the 
London University. But it would seem extremely difficult for Government to order 
private colleges away to the suburbs, and perhaps the University might remain in 
Calcutta as far as its examining is concerned. But I consider it vital that the Pre¬ 
sidency Colltyjo should go outside Calcutta, and would greatly prefer that the Uni¬ 
versity should alBo go, as far as professors' lectures and laboratories are concerned. 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

In. Rangoon, after a long disoussion with reference to the site of the proposed 
University, a suburban site of over 400 acres about four miles from the centre of the town 
has been selected. Otherwise, a site sufficient to permit of adequate expansion oonld not 
have been secured. With the improvement of communications it is expected that the 
University when established will be able to keep in touch with the urban institutions 
(hospitals, museums, libraries, law courts, etc.) necessary to eomplete its sphere of activity. 


Williams, Rev. Garfield. 

I have not altered the opinion which I stated nine yean ago in my pamphlet 
‘The Indian student and the present discontent’ that the only solution of the pro¬ 
blems of the Calcutta University lies in the removal of the arts and science sections of 
University from its present site. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 


Every attempt should be made to diminish the pressure on Caloutta, and those 
colleges that remain in Calcutta should be, as far as possible, removed from noisy, cramped 
sites. I do not favour the proposal to transplant the whole University, with its colleges, 
,(o an outside site: the result would be the detachment of higher education from the 
general life of the province, an arrangement that would make strongly for artificiality. 
I prefer to contemplate colleges in numerous localities, feeling themselves in touch with 
local needs and aApirationB. Having regard to the importance of domestic relations in 
the Social organisation I do not think the development of a corporate university life 
entirety apart from these either possible or desirable. I do think that teachers should 
generally live near their colleges, and, still more important, near their college hostels. 


2ioH “ uaK - 

thoroughly approve of a migration to the suburbs. (See my answers toqnea* 
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QUESTION 22, 


To what extent do you ooftsider that the needs and interests of particular communities 
should be specially considered:— 

(a) in the government of the University, 

(A) in its courses of study, and 

(«) in its residential and other arrangements f 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr. 

(a) The interests of the Musalmans and other minorities should be duly pro* 
tected in the government of the University. They should be adequately 
represented on the Senate and the Syndicate. If a motion is opposed by two- 
thirds of the members of the Muslim or any other community on religions grounds 
it should not be allowed to be passed, 

(5) The study of tho Urdu, Persian,and Arabic languages and literatures should be 
encouraged. 

Islamic history should be included among the subjects of the curricula of the 
University. 

(e) Seats should be reserved in adequate number in all Government colleges for 
Muftdman students and account should be taken of the fact that Hindu 
students can get admission into a number of Hindu colleges where it is difficult 
for Musalmans to be admitted. 

The distinction made between the first divisioners and the second divisioners for 
preference in admission should as a special favour not apply in the case of 
Muhammadans. Muhammadans are sadly backward in education and need such 
preferential treatment. 

An adequate number of seats should be reserved for Muhammadans in all 
hoarding houses and special boarding houses should, having regard to their 
special needs and convenience, be erected for them. 


Ahmad, Say id Ashrafuddin, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur. 


(«) It cannot be denied that Muhammadans in India form a very living, Import¬ 
ant, and very far from negligible factor. It is hardly necessary to quote chapter 
and verso in support of this fact os it has always been acknowledged as a sort of 
self-evident truth not only by consecutive Viceroys, but also by the lowest man 
•who thinks about it. This being an accomplished fact, I would urge their needs 
and requirements more because of their past history and political considerations 
in the country, than for their numerical strength. It may look paradoxical for 
Muhammadans to claim special treatment as regards education, but it is no 
use gainsaying that, everything being considered, they do need it and deserve 
it. tfhough at present they do not got even what goes to their sister community, 
Hindu —in the ordinary course of events. 

With this purpose in view I would suggest that in the Calcutta University s— 

vt») There should be Hindu and Muhammadan fellows in equal proportions, 
Muhammadans being elected by a wide electorate of their own and then 
surmlamentdd bv nomination by Government, . 
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Ahmad, Satjd Ashbafuddin, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur——A hmad, Khabib- 
town—Ahmed, Tasumtown, Khan Bahadur. 


(ii) There should be a similar consideration in the Syndicate, half the seats being 

reserved for Muhammadans. 

(iii) Muhammadans should be given equal facilities in the university offices and to 

every kind of appointment in the University. 

(iv) Qualified Muhammadans should be ungrudgingly given cxaminerships in the 

University. 

(6) The courses of study should bo altered bo as to equip students better for the 
world. In this connection a representation of qualified Muhammadans on the. 
Senate and boards of studies who are responsible for the courses prescribed is all 
important. Objectionable passages that arc often found in some of the prescribed 
books should be taken os a disqualification of the book oonoerned. Elphinstone'a 
History of India is a case in point (t ride the chapter on Islam and Mahomed). 
I would also recommend that only roll numbers, and not names, should he 
mentioned on the answer books, and that undue preference should never bo given 
to the works and compilations of people who are on the Senate or Syndicate for 
the Bole reason that, they occupy high places. 

(c) In boarding houses for Muhammadans proper arrangements should be made 
and facilities given for prayers and special rooms should be set apart for this 
purpose. If possible, short lectures on theology should be arranged in hostels 
on the lines of the M. A. O, College at Aligarh. 


Ahmad, Khabibuddin. 

(a) There should be adequate representation of Muhammadans, who form 52 7 per 

cent, of the total population in Bengal, in the Senate, Syndicate, faculties, and 
boards of studies. 

(b) The future of Oriental students who pass the final examination from senior 

madrassahs deserves special consideration. 


Ahmed, Taslimuddin, Khan Bahadur. 

School and college education is making steady progress amongst Muhammadans. 
The number of students in schools and colleges is daily increasing. The number of passed 
students is not inconsiderable. Though many of them are pressed by want they 
patiently continue their studies. There are many schools in Eastern Bengal in which 
the number of Muhammadan students preponderates, so Muhammadan interests are 
as great as Hindu interests. The Muhammadan grievance is, as is loudly and justly 
ventilated by the press, that the Musalman community is almost unrepresented on the 
governing body of the Calcutta University. Charges of partiality and injustice have 
been brought against the Senate and Syndicate. To instance it I attach herewith a few 
cuttings from the “ Musalman "and earnestly invite the best attention of the Commie- , 
sionera to them. I make the following suggestions which, under the above circumstances, '■ 
cannot be considered unreasonable or charged with partiality:— 

* {a) (i) Half the number of the Senate should be elected and the other half nomi¬ 
nated by Government. 

(ii) Of the e Leo ted members half should be Muhammadans. The minimum number 

of Muhammadan members, whether half or one-third, should be fixed. These 
members ate to be elected by the University electorates, by Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike. ' ‘ v;®. 

(iii) The electorate should consist of persons who have obtained the B.A., or similar i 
.degree, and who are of ten years’ standing and who have registered tW* 
nature on payment of a reasonable fee. A qualified person may-W'pMndiMt^' 
to enrol himself as an elector on payment of the necessary fees ire® -tojt; 
of registering his name. 
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(iv) The minimum number of Muhammadan members in the Syndicate should be 

fixed and they should be elected by the Senate. It should not be less than 
. one-third of the total number of members. 

(v) On the other bodies at least one-third should be Muhammadans. 

(vi) The Assistant Director o£ Public Instruction for Muhajnmadan Education should 

be an ex -officio member of the Senate, the Syndicate, and also of the board 
of accounts. 

(vii) On the governing body of the affiliated colleges and schools the minimum number 

of Muhammadans should be one-third. 

(viii) Either the Vioe-Chanoellor, or the Comptroller, or the University inspector 
should be a Muhammadan. 

(ix) A sufficient number of Muhammadans should be paper Betters . and paper 
examiners. 

(x) Boll numbers, and not the name of the examinees, should be written on the 
paper. 

(b) (i) All the affiliated colleges and schools should make arrangements for teaching 
Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. 

(ii) Like Bengali, Urdu should be recognised as part of the university onrrioulum, 

making it optional with Bengali. 

(iii) Like Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, Urdu and Bengali should be recognised as 

second languages. 

(iv) Books objectionable to Muhammadans should not be used as text-books. 

(v) In the text-book committees of colleges and schools there should be a sufficient 

number of Muhammadans. 


fryual.lI 
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(c) All the affiliated colleges and schools should maintain hostels for Muhammadan 
students. 

The superintendent should be a Muhammadan from the teaching staff. 

Facilities should he given for the observance of prayers and fasts. 


APPENDIX I. 

The Calcutta University. 

Now that the Commission appointed by Government to enquire into the affairs of 
the Calcutta University has been sitting and, so far as we understand, inviting publio 
opinion on various questions affecting higher education in the area within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the University, it is necessary that the Musalmans of Bengal, who form 52 per cent, 
of the total population in the presidency, should come forward and point out to the Com¬ 
missioners not only their special needs and requirements in regard to higher education, 
bat also their grievances against the University. What is responsible for the absolutely 
inadequate recognition of Muslim claims and Muslim interests on the part of the Calcutta 
University is the faot that the Musalman community is almost unrepresented on that 
body. Only 20 per oent, of the members of the Senate are elected and 80 per cent, are 
appointed by Government. Both the electors and Government have so far failed 
to do justice to the Muslim community. The ostensible object of Government retaining 
the nomination system, if it is not to keep the University under the complete control 
of Government, is proper distribution of Beats among all classes interested in. or concerned 
With, university education, but it is a matter for regret that the interests of so important 
a community as that of Musalmans have so far met with scanty recognition at the 
hands of Government in the matter of their representation on the Calcutta University, 
i •. We are deliberately of opinion that the nomination system should be done away with and 
; the Senate should be entirely elective; only a small number of seats may be reserved for 
certain educational officers, who would be ex-ofitcio members. There must be due provi- 
for the adequate and effective representation of the Muslim community both on the 
..jitetaie and on the Syndicate. We shall now try to show why separate representational 
j- JfRtahnans is necessary in an educational body like the University, 



Askbd, TiauacDoms, Khan Bahadur— contd. 


Those who know anything about the oonduot and management of the Calcutta Uni- 
vewtty will, we hope, be oonatrained to admit, unless they are interested in not admitting 
it, that the University has almost totally failed to minister to the needs and requirements 
and remove the grievances of the Muslim community. What is most regrottable is that 
this temple of learning ha^ even occasionally failed to be equally impartial or to mete 
oat equal treatment to Hindu and Muslim candidates appearing at the various oxamln* > 
at ions. We propose to enumerate here some of the difficulties which Muaalman students 
and the Muslim community have now and then to labour under. 

The bulk of Musalman students take up Persian or Arabioas thoir second language. 
These text-books aro oompiled and published by the University. Unfortunately, the 
publication of these text-books is almost always late, and sometimes it so happens that 
l*A, or B. A. students have to wait for months together, even for a year, before thoir course 
is published. The students concerned cry hoarse over the matter, but ail petitions and 
pcayeis are unavailing. The text-book which the University prescribes for two years 
is thus to be read by them within a year or so. The hardship can be easily imagined. 

It is a well-known fact that a numbor of schools and colleges affiliated to the University 
have no provision for the teaching of Persian or Arabic as a second language. The Musal- 
raan community often urged upon the University the desirability of inducing all Buoh 
institutions to make provision for the teaching of those languages. The Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Muhammadan Educational Conference suggested that provision for the teaching of 
Arabic and Persian should bo a condition precedent to the affiliation of all new institutions 
and, as regards the existing ones alr eady affiliated to tho University, they should be 
asked to make such provision, on pain of withdrawal of affiliation in ease of failure. Un¬ 
fortunately, this suggestion, though repeatedly made, has been paid no heed to and the 
result is that at many places Musalman students have reluctantly to take up Sanskrit 
in place of Arabic or Persian. Pauoity of Musalman students can be no excuse now-a- 
day» as in Eastern Bengal more than half the boys are Muaabnans in alt high sahools and 
in Western Bengal, too, their number is not generally loss than one-third in those schools. 
As regards colleges their number is everywhere sufficient and nowhere insignificant. So 
provision for the teaching of Arabic and Persian ought to be made everywhere. But 
the University cares very little for it. Moreover, even in institutions where there is pro¬ 
vision it is so inadequate and the quality of education imparted is generally so bad that it 
often happens that Muhammadan students get plucked in a second languago though they 
may have passed in all other subjects. No efforts are mude by the University to induce 
the managers of those institutions to improve the quality of tho education or make 
adequate provision for the same. 

The vernacular of Musahnans of Bengal is Bengali. Tho exception is insignificant. 
Under the rules of the University the students have to answer a vernacular paper in all 
examinations up to the B.A. Musdman studonts, whatever their second language 
may be—Arabic or Persian or any other thing—take Bengali as their vernacular and of 
coarse, they do so quite naturally. But, unfortunately, the text-books selected for the 
examinations are generally so Sanskritisod that they are difficult for Muslim students 
mid comparatively easy for Hindu students who take up Sanskrit as their second language. 
There are many Bengali books of the required standards—books from the pen of dis¬ 
tinguished writers—which can be oasily understood without knowing even a bit of Sanskrit 
and,.if these be selected, there can be no complaint from any quarter. But, unfortunately, 
the University cannot be made to understand the difficulties of Muslim students. 

Government grants are the main source of the income of the University and the 
63 pa sent, of the population of Bengal has, therefore, we hope, some claim on the funds 
of that body. While the University has built a palatial building for the accommodation 
of Jtttodu law students there is only an apology for a hostel for Muslim law students at a 
mated house in Mirzapur Street. True it is that the University collected funds from 
private individuals also for the law o allege hostel for Hindu students and the eootrh 
jtiitocs wore si! Hindus, bnt what we regret to say is that the University did neither try to 
^mttsot funds for a Muhammadan hostel, nor did it grant a substantial sum out of its own 
fund*, as shone of the Mtoilim community, tor toe building of a suitable hodsol for Madim 
law students. We ora, however, glad that recently the University has opened « h«ltol 
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for Muslim oollege studeirte, not, of ooarse, low stude nts. and w* are thankful to.it for 
tibia much even. It must, however, be mentioned in this connection that the construction 
of this hostel is more or less due to oertam pressure which Government brought to bear 
upon the University. 

Last year we pointed out several cases in which Musalman candidates failing to secure 
the marks in certain papers for the B.A. examination were not of cousre 

declared successful while Hindu students getting less marks were declared to have passed 
the examination. We do not, of oourse, say that any candidate failing to secure the 
requisite number of marks should come out as successful, but when Hindu candidates, 
miserably failing are declared to have passed, why should Muhammadan candidates, 
securing better marks and deserving favourable consideration, be shabbily treated ? The 
attention of the University was drawn to specific acts of partiality last year; the Muslim 
oendidates in question moved heaven and earth to get their gtiveances redressed; even 
tint then Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, intervened in the case of a certain 
student; hut the Syndicate way inexorable. What was disclosed was a serious reflection 
on the very character of the University, but even after the disclosures the University did 
not move an inch from the position it so wrongly took- In our next issue we shall quote 
same specific instances of partiality and reproduce some of the comments we made thereon 
last year, and Dr. Sadler, the president of the Commission, and his colleagues will then 
see what the. University, as at present constituted, is capable of. The grievances of 
Mw&lmns will never he removed until and unless there be provision for adequate and 
effective representation of their community on the Senate and the Syndicate of the 
University. 


APPENDIX II. 

Partiality in examinations. 

[a) The following is reproduced from the issue of the Musalman, dated the 9th 
February 1917 :— 


*' What does it mean T ’ 

Culture and learning always commands respect and one naturally expects better 
justioe, fairness, and impartiality from learned bodies like a university than from any 
other bodies or departments where passions and prejudices generally play a conspicuous 
pint. A society of learned men is awe-inspiring and is generally looked upon with re- 
vereuoe. Injustice or partiality is never expected to soil its holy precincts. A recent 
action of the Syndicate of tho Calcutta University, to which we all look up for the moral 
improvement of our people, has startled us. Here are tho mark sheets of two candi¬ 
dates, one a Musalman and the other a Hindu, who appeared at the B.A. examination 
to mfl 
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(BagUth. 

Vernacular, Bengali. 

Philosophy. 

Hiltory. 

Total. 

Full marks SCO 

Baas „ 100 

Bull marks loo 

Bata „ S3 

Full mark! 800 

Fat* „ 100 

Pull merits 800 

Bata „ ioo 

Pull markt 1,000 
Pam „ 800 

91+*+Ss 

U 

100 

120 

800 
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It will be seen that the Hindu candidate at first got 91 marks only in Englieh, then 
6 grace marks were given to him and, when that too could not secure him the hare paas 
marks, he was given 3 more marks on his paper being re-examined. The Musalman can¬ 
didate got pass marks in all the subjects without being favoured with any grace marks. In 
English he got 6 marks over and above the requisite pass marks. In the aggregate the 
marks of both the candidates were, however, short by 1 and so both failed in the ex¬ 
amination. But in the latter part of November last, that is, some six months after the 
results of the B.A. examination had been out, the Hindu candidate was gazetted to have 
passed the examination. Somehow or other the Muslim candidate came to know that 
Hie claim of the Hindu candidate was in no way superior to that of his and, accordingly, ho 
moved the Syndicate to consider his case, when one who had failed so miserably in English 
was declared to have passed, but, unfortunately, to no effect. We for ourselves have not 
been able to understand the logic of the Syndicate if it is not undue favouritism to a can¬ 
didate who may have been connected with some influential person. May we ask the 
Hon’ble Dr. Deva Prasad Sarbadhicary, the Hon’ble Justice Mir Asutosh Mookrrjee, and 
Sir Goeroo Dan Bannerjee, who are at the helm of the affairs of the University, what all 
this means J 


(b) The following is quoted from the issuo of the Musalman, dated the 2nd March 
1917:— 

“ Calcutta University.- — B.A. examination scandal. 

Our readme are aware of the scandalous conduct of the Calcutta University In over¬ 
looking the claim of a Muslim candidate at the last B.A. examination who secured 
pass marks—more than the pass marks—in all the subjects, and in favouring a Hindu 
candidate who lamentably failed in English. It will be remembered that the Hindu 
candidate was given 9 grace marks in English in two instalments and his total marks 
came up to 359. The Musalman candidate failed in no subject and no grace marks were 
given him and the total received by him too were 359. Thus, in the aggregate, the marks 
of both the candidates fell short by 1, the total minimum required being 3(30, and so 
both failed. As we have already stated in our issue of the 9th ultimo, six months after 
the results of the B.A. examination had been published, the Hindu candidate was 
gazetted to have passed the examination. The Muslim candidate then moved heaven 
and earth for the consideration of his claim, but to no effect We are thankful to 
the Englishman, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, and the Hitabadi for condemning this 
conduct of the Calcutta University. Our contemporary the Patrika, however, takes 
exception to the case being treated as a Hindu-Muslim one. In the opinion of our con¬ 
temporary the University is incapable of any racial bias, though our contemporary admits 
that the case under noface calls for a sifting enquiry. We reproduced the artiolea of the 
Englishman and the Patrika in our last issue and our readers must have read them. 
Nobody would have been more glad than ourselves if the Patrika’* contention that 
file Case Is not a Hindu-Muslim one were correct. Here is another case. A Muslim 
candidat e named Aftabuddin, Rod, Dae., No. 257, got 92-f-0R=98 marks in English, 44^ 
in Bengah, 112 in history, and 106 in economics. It is to be home in mind that th» f < .pailytj 
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stark; in these subjects are respectively 100, 33, 100, and 100. In the aggregate the can¬ 
didate thus got 360 marks, the minimum required. As in English his marks were short 
by 2 he was not suooessful in the examination. The Hindu candidate who at first got 
91 marks in English and who failed in the aggregate even after being favoured with 9 
grace marks could be declared successful in the examination, but the Musalman candi- 
ate who at first got 92 marks in English and got 6 marks more on his paper being re¬ 
examined and who secured the requisite aggregate could not be successful. We would 
not call this a Hindu-Muslim question as in that case our contemporary the Amnia 
Bazar Patrika would take exception to it, but what we deplore is that, in meting out 
even-handed justice to all, our University overlooks the claims of those who happen to be 
Muealmans and pays particular attention, let us hope quite unwittingly, to the claims cl 
those who happen to be Hindus and unconsciqpsly does even undue favour to them. 
Hie Excellency the Vioeroy is the Chancellor of the Calcutta University May we hope 
that His Excellency would be graciously pleased to put an end to the pranks of this Uni¬ 
versity. 


(c) The following is reproduced from the issue of the Musalman, dated the 16th 
Match 1917 


“ Calculla University scandal .” 

In our previous issues we have shown how the Calcutta University showed undue 
favour to a Hindu candidate and did injustice to two Musalman candidates who sat 
for the B.A examination in 1916. Here is a third case of gross injustice to a Muslim 
candidate. One Shaikh AzizUr Rahaman, Roll. Gnu., No. 31 of Gauhati Cotton College, 
got 109 marks in English, 40 in Bengali, 111 in history, and 99 in economies, and thus 369 
in the aggregate. It is to bo remembered that the Hindu candidate to whom undue favour 
was shown at first got 91 marks only in English. He was given 9 grace marks and still 
his aggregate fell short by 1. In spite of that ho was declared to have passed the examin¬ 
ation six months after the results had been out. But this Muslim candidate got in 
economics only 1 mark less than the pass marks. If he was given 1 mark only in 
economics his aggregate too would not have fallen short by 1. But this 1 mark was denied 
to him. We do not say that this Muslim candidate, as well as the two others whose cases 
we noticed before, had any right to get graco marks and to have come out successful in 
the examination, but what we say is that, when the Hindu candidate in question who 
lamentably failed in English could be declared to have passed the examination, why 
the Musalman candidates whose cases were immensely better, and who had much superior 
claims, were so shabbily treated. Some of our Hindu contemporaries would object to 
these cases being called Hindu-Muslim ones and so we refrain from so doing. But is it not 
deplorable that the claims of candidates who happen to be Muslims should be bo 
deliberately overlooked 1 Is there anybody who can call the University to account and 
put au end to such scandals ? 


APPENDIX III. 

* 

Grievances of Muhammadan students. 

To the. Editor of the “ Musalman." 

Sir,—1 have pointed out befpre that the Arabic and Persian teaching staff in colieges 
is not oompertent. However, something is better than nothing. For there are colleges 
in which there is no provision for the teaching of Arabic and Persian. The Berhampttr 
College is famous for its good teaching staff. But, alas ! Muhammadan students’ suffering 
Is the same here as elsewhere. Perhaps the college authority will try to hush these sorry 
facts by saying ‘Where are students for whom to make provision?’ I must say there 
* are hundreds of students who are compelled to take up other subjects as a second language 
t owing to the various obstacles In the way of taking Arabic or Persian. " 
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Under the existing systems considerable number of marks is allotted to translating 
into English of unseen Arabic and Persian passages. As for example, SO marks are 
allotted in the B.A. examination. But how can the boys be expected to do this unless 
they read some books besides text-books ? And students aro ever ready to read such 
books. But who will supply them with those desirod books T The University?—Never, 
for to hope so is to hope against hope. Year after year it is notified in the University 
Calendar that an Arabic grammar would be published by the University shortly. We do 
not know why the University was kind enough to notify this for years have passed 
yet the invisible grammar has not been visible ! However, lot us think that perhaps 
the war‘is its cause and thus console ourselves. Outsiders may say that plenty of Arabic 
and Persian books may be bad at cheap prices. Yes, they may bo had, but considering 
the pressure of study in college life no student can afford to spend his valuable time in 
reading his clumsily printed books in confusing types. Confusing I say because these 
have confused our ‘ Tolba ’ class for many years. Now let some competent men of our 
community edit these books which will bring money and which will do a great service 
to the student community. 

Now one vital question relating to the present acadomieal year. All know that Arabic 
has been omitted from the matriculation text-books, i.e., up to t.ho matriculation examin¬ 
ation boys taking up Persian are no longer required to read Arabic along with it. But, 
as soon as they pass the matric ulation examination and enter oolloge, they have to jump 
like monkeys and reach the top of the tree of * Arabic Knowledge ’ for they have to begin 
at once the celebrated Eastern romance, namely, Arabian Nights, and that in Arabic 
type without having vowel points (Zer Zitbar). Wo do not know how these boys can 
be turned into monkeys. Let the University authorities answer the question. 

Lastly, owing to the late beginning of the I.A. session this year, the University 1ms 
kindly omitted some text-books. The other day we have seen a notice of the University 
which declares some portion of the Sanskrit text-book omitted. But as yet no notion is 
issued omitting any portion of Persian or Arabic text-books. Perhaps there was no 
Muhammadan member in the mooting of tho Senate to raise any such quostion. Be as 
it may, but our concern is to know whether the University is going to do anything to 
this effect. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq. 


(A) In the government of the University the Muhammadans havo very little voice. 
Whether it be in the Senate, Syndicate, the different faculties or boards of studies, 
Muhammadans are not represented commensurate with their importance as a 
community. Even in the appointment of examiners and paper-setters Muham¬ 
madans have never got their due share. It is the fond hope of every educated 
Muhammadan that, now that tbe Commission is enquiring into all that pertains 
to the University, this sad neglect about Muhammadan interests in the govern¬ 
ment of the University will be remedied ore long. 

(i) With regard to tbe courses of study I have already suggested the inclusion of a 
study of the history and civilisation of Islam. $ 

(e) Under residential arrangements I would suggest that all colleges, Government, 
aided or unaided, should have adequate hostel accommodation for Muhammadan 
boys. For post-graduate students the University should build a hostel like toe 
Bwrdinge Hostel 

Jfl&e duty of the University to see that In all colleges where there are Muhammadan 
sttfjfetifts sufficient provision is made for the teaching of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. 
iivjLaatfy, I would like to refer to the difficulties which Muhammadan boys encounter 
If Ike matter of admission to colleges. The mowing demand of the. community in tide 
matter has not been fully met by the colleges of Bengal, and especially those in Qaloutta, 
The necessity for a Muhammadan college in Calcutta has now been fully demonstrated. 



Absaxwia a, Hina Bahadur Maulvi. 


Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 

(a) Tbs administration of the Calcutta University is entrusted to the Senate, a 
legislative assembly of a fairly large size, and the Syndicate, a smaller 
executive body. Besides these two bodies in which the government of the 
University is mainly vested there are faculties and boards of studies eatd 
accounts subordinate to them. 

The following is a comparative statement of the members of different creeds com* 
posing the Senate, the Syndicate, and the subordinate boards:— 

Constitution of the Senate. 


Member*. 

-! 

European*. ; 

Hindu*. 

Muslims. 

Others. - 

Total. 

(1) Honorary fellows ..... 

2 

- 21 

7 i 

3 

S3 

(2) Honorary fellow* nominated by the Vice- 


3 

. . j 

.. 

3 

Chancellor. 





10 

(3) Sx'ofieio fellows.1 

(4) Nominated fellows ..... 

8 

! i ; 

1 

io 

40 

22 

7 

70 

{&) Elected fellows ..... 

3 

14 

i 

1 3 

20 

1 

Total 

63 

I 

1 61 

15 J 

is 

l 

! 143 


Muslims . 10 per cent. 


(1) Ke-nHno member* 
(8) Elected members 


Constitution of the Syndicate. 


Total • 5 7 j 

Mus l i ms 


I 

2 



5 j 17 


0 per cent. 


Constitution of different faculties. 


Faculties. 

Europeans. 

Hindus 

| 

j 

Muslims. 

Others. 

Total. 

(1) Arts . 






23 


6 



0 

68 

(2) Science 






14 


,. 



4 

26 

(SI Law . 






12 

j 

4 



3 

23 

(4) Medicine , 






6 

1 

.. 



2 

16 

(6) Bftgtneering 






1 

1 




•• 

8 




Total 

' 

SC 

66 


10 


18 

140 


Muslim* . 7 per cent. 
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A glance at the figure* will show how poorly the Muslims are represented on the go¬ 
verning bodies of the Calcutta University. Muhammadan elements should be sufficiently 
increased in order that questions of principle may be decided in due regard to the needs 
and sentiments of the Muslim community. The Government of India have commented 
on the small part that has been assigned to Muslims and have indicated a desire that 
Muslims should have a much larger voice in the administration of a university. Un¬ 
less special arrangements are made for greater representation of Muslims it teldle to ex¬ 
pect any appreciable improvement in then educational prospects. The balance between 
Hindus and Muhammadans oannot be adjusted by nomination inasmuch as such nomina¬ 
tion cannot, in justice, be demanded purely on a sectarian basis. In the governing bodies 
of the University provision should be made for special representation of Muslims in the 
proportion in which they are represented on the Provincial Legislative councils by a 
separate Muhammadan electorate formed on a broad franchise. iSuoh an electorate 
may be composed of:— 

(i) The Muhammadan graduates of the Indian and European universities. 

(ii) The Muhammadan members of the Provincial and Imperial Services (Educational, 

Executive, Judicial, Medical, &c.). 

(iii) Muhammadan barristers. 

(iv) Muhammadan sub-registrars. 

(v) Muhammadan professors and lecturers. 

(vi) Muhammadan bead masters of high schools. 

(vii) Muhammadan deputy inspectors of schools. 

(viii) Muhammadan scholars of high oriental distinction. 

The creation of such an electorate will be fully in accordance with the principles 
regulating the constitution of other self-governing institutions. Considering 
the importance of the Muslim community l would BUggest that at least a third 
of the members should be Muhammadans. Such a constitution will give the 
Muslims, who form 62 per cent, of the total population of Bengal, a reasonable 
share in the government of the Calcutta University. 

If the educational advancement of the Muhammadan community is to be assured 
they should be duly represented on the various governing bodies of the Uni¬ 
versity. To keep out one important section from participation in higher 
education will be a suicidal policy. It is a paramount duty of Government to 
range the various division of the vaBt population in one advancing line of oven 
progress. 

(b) The interests of the Muhammadan community can but receive scanty consider¬ 
ation under the existing arrangement. Among the faculties ecienoe, medicine, 
and engineering go altogether unrepresented. Similar is the cue with the 
boards of studies that represent English, Sanskrit, philosophy, mathematics, 
geography, teaching, and medicine. 

Bengali, which is treated as a compulsory subject, bas no board of its own. All ques¬ 
tions connected with Bengali are decided by the Sanskritic board, which is represented 
by n Hindus and only 1 Muslim. This poverty of representation accounts for the 
numerous complaints to which reference has been made from time to time at the annual 
of the Muhammadan Educational Conference. Books that are prescribed for 
the university examinations are found to contain stories and passages hurtful and re¬ 
pugnant to Muhammadan sentiments. There have been occasions when the educational 
authorities had to intervene and suggested the exclusion of certain texts from the 
prescribed courses. If the University has to educate all the sections of the community 
it ought to take into consideration the interests of at least suoh of them who play not 
altogether an insignificant part in the growth of scholastic life. It is high time that 
each at the faculties and .boards should be reconstituted with due regard to the needs of 
th^tnous communities from which students are drawn. 

aid in the promotion of oriental culture among the Muslims the creation of a separate 
|fl|pkd of Talamin Studies appears to be indispensable. There is a strong feeling among 
|p Muslims to modernise the madrassab courses and to combine with instruction iaj 
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Islamic studies a thorough grounding in the English language. Such a course will more 
fully equip the Muslim for the battle of life and will go a long way to popularise higher 
education among the bigoted section who look askance at anything and everything 
which is unconnected with the tenets of Islam. This board will arrange for the oonduct 
of the senior and junior madrassah examinations, prescribe courses of study for all classes 
of madraesahs, and take up in addition the work that is now' entrusted to the Arabic and 
Persian Boards of Studies. This board will also arrange for religious instruction and ob¬ 
servances in connection with such institutions as can provide for them without offending 
the religious sentiments of the people of other creeds. 

Books which oontain words conveying ideas and sentiments peculiar to Muslims, or 
such words as have not an exact equivalent in current Bengali, will greatly appeal to 
Muhammadan students. Bengali literature is at present permeated mainly by Hindu 
ideas and does not interest Muhammadan boys. The Board of Islamic Studies will re¬ 
commend books of a Muhammadan character as an alternative to other Bengali books 
more suited to Hindu tastes. Bengali is the vernacular of the bulk of Muhammadan 
students and it is only meet and proper that in prescribing text-books the needs 
on such students should be more fully consulted. 

('■) It is admitted on all hands that students not living with parents or near relations 
should be called upon to reside in the school or oollege. Meases and unattached 
hostels are often hotbeds of evil. They are ill-controlled and ill-managed. 
Any laxity in the matter of residence defeats the very object of the University 
as it is mainly in residential schools and colleges that the full benefits of the 
Bcholastio life can be derived. The duties of teachers and students should extend 
to all aspeots of the life of the student. At present there is lack of all that makes 
for a corporate life. The teachers should be required to come in more intimate 
relationship with the students. Hindu and Muhammadan boarders should, as 
far as possible, bo accommodated in the Bame place, separate arrangements 
being made for cooking and other purposes. Combined hostels will be wel¬ 
comed both from the scholastic and the eoonomio point of view. They will greatly 
facilitate the growth of an intimate brotherhood among the students of different 
creeds and will pormit of organised tutorial system. At present there is a large 
number of institutions which are without any Muhammadan hostels attached 
to them. 

The governing bodies of schools and colleges in which the management of the hostel 
is vested should be reconstituted in due regard to the interests of the different commu¬ 
nities. Few hostels have managing committees and fewer still have governing bodies 
of a representative character. 


* Atyeb, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

(a) and (6) No such arrangements are necessary either in regard to the government of 
the University and the course of study or residential arrangements. 

(c) All that is necessary is that in making residential arrangements caste scruples 
must be respected in the matter of messing. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr, Altar. 

(a), (b), and (c) None; the University should make no distinction for any particular 
/;, r f community, especially in view of the fact that the Dacca University scheme 

.WwtyfU* to the Muhammadan community, . 
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Ali, Saiyad Muhsih. 

V 

<•> Adequate representation of each community on the governing bodies of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

(b) Introduction oi subjects interesting to each community. 

(c) Providing of facilities for the observance of religions rites and for elementary reli¬ 

gious education. 


Ali, Nawa* Nastrul Mamalbk, Mhoa Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

(«) and (6) There should be adequate and proportionate representation in the 
governing bodies of the University of the important communities in Bengal, as 
well as on tho bodies which settle courses of studies and look after the needs of 
the student community. Muhammadans should be represented on those bodies 
according to their numerical strength in the population. 


Allan, Dr. H. N. 

(a) As far as Bombay is concerned the University is, and should be, perfectly non- 

sectarian. 

(b) In the hostels separate dining rooms have to be provided for different castes. 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahombd Sultan. 


(«) It is a well-known fact that the Musalmans are very much negleoted, and 
especially is this the case in Bengal. By far the majority on the Senate is 
Hindus. The Hindus are also examiners, with very few exceptions, so, naturally, 
the interest* of Musalmans suffer. I would submit to tho members of the 
University Commission and .to Government that something now ought to be 
done for Musalmans who are numerically more than Hindus. Now, as they 
have awakened, the path of their progress ought to be made smooth so that 
they may not be obstructed on acoount of the want of authorities or persons to 
remove any obstacles that may be in their path of progress. I would suggest, 
therefore, that one-third of the total number on the Senates should be Musal- 
mans, one-third Hindus, and one-third Europeans. Out of a total camber of 
100 on the Senates fifteen members are to be elected by the graduates, of which 
I would suggest that five should be elected from Musalmans, five from Hindus, 
and five in the manner which the Commission thinks advisable. Amongst the ex- 
officio members I would suggest only the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, tie 
directom of public instruction, and the education member. No other officer 
or person should be «r -officio members. 

({,) In European schools scripture and catechism are taught so that student* may 
know their God and urtiat is good and bad or moral and immoral. They 
learn this from their infancy end their minds imbibe suoh idea* when their 


hearts are tender and 
done in schools who: 
Musalmans. It is very 
too, should bo 
book* rdtpuIS/l* 



ile. Unfortunately, however, nothing is being 
boys are taught. I will take the ease of 
tial that their minds, as well as the minds of Hindus, 
with such education and, therefore, religious text* 
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history et /" 
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A great many things, and even Grecian and Roman history, which are full of 
Hindu mythology, are taught in Bengal and are of no interest to the Musalmans. 

If there be a sufficient number of Muhammadans on the Senate and Syndicate 
they will naturally see what is necessary for Muhammadan students. At 
presont the members are so selected that they form too small a minority and 
their voioes are not heard. To say nothing about election, Musalmans are 
never elected and no notice is taken of them. The election of the Syndicate 
should be so arranged that Musalmans will be selected by Musalman 
Senators, Hindus by Hindus and so on. There ought to be a sufficient 
number of Musalman representatives on the boards of studies and other 
governing and advisory bodies of the University. 

{e) Wherever there are oollegee, hostels and private lodgings should be erected for 
the separate residence of Muhammadan students and when the number is 
small a sufficient portion of the hostel or private lodgings should be set apart 
for Musalmans. At present many Musalman students are refused admission 
to oolleges, as wall as to hostels, for want of accommodation and, therefore, 
sufficient seats for Musalmans should bo set apart in colleges, as well as in 
hostels. 


Archbold, W. A. J. 

There is great danger of weakening communities by giving them privileges altoge¬ 
ther apart from questions of the justice or otherwise of such a course of action. But we 
must not let doctrinaire politics take us outside the limits of oommon sense. I do not 
believe in sectarian universities myself, but I see no objection to Hindu or Muhammadan 
colleges, though I do not advocate them, and I see the absolute necessity of arranging 
hostel life in India on a sectarian basis. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

This is a crying need. 

(а) Tile number of the members should be at least in proportion to the population 

of the different races and communities in the land, both on the Syndicate 
and the Senate. 

(б) For Musalmans Arabic, Persian, Urdu, history, and those books which deal with 

faith, manners, and customs. Books on Muhammadan philosophy, philology, 
history, and science should be included in the course of studies. 

(c) These arrangements should be left to Musalmans, Hindus, and Christians for 
their own pupils. The arrangements should be made by a committee of 
students under the guidance of their professors and teachers. 


Bakhsh, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kadir. 

In Bengal the needs and interests of the Muhammadan community, which con¬ 
stitutes the major portion of the population of the province, bat is yet backward in point 
of education, should be specially considered as follows:— 

(a) In the government of the University regarding the Senate, the Syndioate,- the 
text-hook committee, and ether executive committees at least Jrd of the 
members should be Mi hammadans. 

(h) In its courses of study to such an extent as would make subjects of Muhan^nadan 
' • interest play an adequate part in them. 

v M In Its residential and other arrangements to the extent of the growing needs and 
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Banerjea, J. R. 

(а) As far as possible, in the government of the University, the needs and interests of 

particular communities should be considered. This would require the reoonsti- 
tution of the Syndicate. Provision ought to be made for sufficient represent¬ 
ation of teachers (European and Indian), and the representation of the Hindu, the 
Muhammadan, the Brahmo, and the Indian Christian communities. The Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, should always be on the Syndicate as representing 
Government and as being conversant with the needs and interests of the 
different communities. 

(б) In its courses of study the needs of different communities have been already 

considered. Thus. Hebrew has been recognised as a language which a student 
may take up. This is in the interest of the Jews. 

(c) There ought to be separate hostels for Hindus and Muhammadans and for other 
communities if it is found that their members cannot live with Hindus or 
Muhammadans. As regards other arrangements to promote upirit it corps 
no separate provision should be made. 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

(a) I am opposed to the principle of separate representation in the government of 

the University. 

(b) While the courses of study should, in the main, be the same for all, they may, in 
, v respect of some subjects, be adjusted to the needs of particular communities. 

(e) Separate residential arrangements may be made for different communities, if and 
when necessary. 

Banerjee, Gauranoanath. 

(a) In the government of the University the needs and interests of particular 

communities should not be specially considered ; otherwise, disastrous results 
woi Id Bpeedily ensue. 

(b) In the particular courses of study, however, the interests' of tho particular com¬ 

munities may be adequately considered and safeguarded. 

(c) I strongly advise, for the sake of harmonious relations, that there ought to be separate 

residential and mewing arrangements for different communities. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

Excepting matters relating to denominational religious instruction and residential 
arrangements no other matters occur to me in which the needs and interest* of parthmlair 
communities require to be specially considered. Within the sacred precincts of the temple 
of learning all votaries should receive equal treatment and none should claim any special 
favour. 

. Banerjee, Jayoopae. 
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Bahsbjss, Jaygopal, — conUL — Banebjie, Rai Kcmudiju Kanta, Bahadur— Bane&jbe. 
M. N. —Banerjee, Mubaly Dhar—Basebjek, Sasi Sekhar. 


(6) It is not desirable to allow the courses of study to bo differentiated except in regard 
to theology, which should include all “ schools ” of thought, but never be sectarian• 
ised ! and culture history and the history of the civilisation of different races and 
communities. 

(c) Residential arrangements cannot be allowed to be divided into water-tight com¬ 
partments tending towards disruption of a common corporate university life. 
On the contrary, the students, as such, should be encouraged to feel intensely 
and realise deeply that they have a common ideal and must live a communal 
life as the future citizens of one and the same Empire and useful members of 
one nation, all minor differences notwithstanding. Sectarian prejudices are 
daily dying out under the liberalising influence of a catholic western culture 
and the University should ho the last body to lend, however indirectly, its 
helping hand towards the perpetuation of what is so prejudicial to a fuller life. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

(a) and (b) Nothing special need be done regarding the government of the Uni¬ 
versity and courses of study. 

(c) Residential arrangements for Muhammadan and backward Hindu classes should 
bo provided. 


Banerjee, M. N. 

The less we hear of communal interests in the University the better. The Univers¬ 
ity is the only place where all races, creeds, and nationalities meet on common ground. 
I do not think separate universities for Hindus and Muhammadans are movements 
in the right direction. Separate chairs for Arabic and Sanskrit and for Hindu and 
Muhammadan philosophy or religion would have mot the requirements. The needs and 
interests of particular communities should only be socially considered in the residential 
arrangements. 


Banerjee, Mur alt Dhar. 

The needs and interests of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities should be 
specially considered :— 

(a) By having representatives of each community on the Senate. 

(b) By the creation of degrees in Brahmanio and Islamic studies. 

(c) By providing separate hostels for Hindu and Muhammadan students and also 

separate religious instruction if desired by the guardians. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

* 

(a) The University being the centre of learning should be free from party consider¬ 
ations. There should not be any party government or communal representation 
in the University, but on its government only the best and capable men 
should be enlisted, without any reference to hie nationality, so long as they will 
be able to serve the best interests of Government, of oolleges and of learning. 

(&} The claims of the different classical and vernacular languages have been recognised 
by the Calcutta University and so far as the former is concerned provision for the 
highest training also exists. A university which does not represent a particular 
class should not aim if more than what the Caloutta University has date in this 
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question 22. 


Bahb&jib, Sam Skha*— co * td . —Basbbjbb, UraanaA Hath—Babbrji, The Hon’ble 
Justice Sir P&amada Oharas—Baadaloi, N. C.— Baev, P. 


respect. To me it appears that in prescribing courses of study a non-oommunal 
university should follow the line of the Calcutta University. 

(c) In the residential and other arrangements the needs and interests of particular 
communities should he considered. Encouragement may be given to the 
backward classes by making special grants for scholarships and special arrange¬ 
ments for hostels and messes. 


Bajtesjee, Upendra Nath. 

Especial attention to be paid to the study of subjects connected with England, 
India, Japan, Australia, the United States, and similar other advanced and important 
countries of the world and the examiners should do their best to select questions from 
subjects having especial relation to these countries. 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan. 

I would not make any communal difference in university matters except as to 
residence in separate hostels for each community. 


Bardaloi, N. C. 

(а) The needs and interests of particular communities should be specially considered 

regarding the control and management of the University. There should be 
enough non-official members representing different communities and people. 
For example, there should have been now enough non-oflicial representatives 
from Assam to safeguard her interests on the Senate as well os on the Syndicate. 
The Muhammadan community is also very poorly represented there. This state 
of things should never occur in the University. It brings on a distrust in the 
minds of the people so neglected, which is really prejudicial to the best interests 
of the country. 

(б) No. 

(c) Yes. 


Basu, P. 

As a general principle I consider special representation of any community as highly 
mischievous. In university matters this is more so. But as the needs of different com¬ 
munities differ much with regard to certain aspects of university life to that extent 
specially competent persons for that purpose should be asked to give advice. 

(a) In the government of the University there can scarcely arise any question which 

requires special knowledge of any community or which affects the needs and 
interests of any one more than those of any other. The University deals with 
matters which are common to all young men who are students thereof. Their 
capacity, efficiency, and method of work are tested and supervised by the Uni¬ 
versity. In purely administrative matters also efficiency, justice, etc., gtiide 
the university authorities. And this should be so rather than the sectional 
interest of any community in the pursuit of imaginary needs peculiar to itself 
in matters pertaining to the government of the University. 

(b) Similarly, courses of study should always be determined by the needs of the students 

of a particular age who have attained a particular training by passing some ex¬ 
amination or other test of the University. The University does not attempt, nor 
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baa ever been allied to attempt, to put in religious instruction or anything else 
which may prejudicially affect any community more than the general body of 
students. In such cases, to bring in special consideration of the peculiar needs 
and interests of any community would mean either an attempt to lower the stand¬ 
ard of the course of study for students belonging to that community, or a deli¬ 
berate fostering of struggles between communities by creating special facilities 
for putting forth objections where none are put forth under the existing system. 
The absurdity of the system may be realised by imagining such considerations in 
favour of the low class labour population of London in that university where 
perhaps they will attempt to bring in cockney English as part of the syllabus 
instead of the chaste literature that forms a part. now. 

(c) In residential and other arrangements affecting the social or domestic matters 
of the students it can be allowed with far greater reason on its behalf that such con¬ 
siderations should be brought in. In such matters it seems that special bodies, con¬ 
sisting of members of each community should be formed, each in charge of students 
belonging to the same community. They will organise and do the supervision 
work, whereas co-ordination of rules, etc., may be entrusted to a body superior 
to them all, in which each will be represented along with other representatives 
of the University. If this system be introduced the students would experience 
little change from the homes from where they come to centres of education where 
they arc now compelled more or less to shift for themselves in an alien surrounding. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

(а) The government of the University should not be placed on a sectarian basis. 

(б) For the interests of particular communities special subjects of study may, however, 

be prescribed. 

(c) Special residential arrangements may be allowed. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

(h) and (c) The association is decidedly against the introduction of the c communal ’ 
question in matters of university government and university education No 
doubt, in primary, and partly oven in secondary, education the needs and 
requirements of classes and communities may have to bo taken into special 
consideration | but the University must be a broad and open republic where 
students will meet on one common grouncLof equality as inquirers after truth 
and where government will have to be directed not with reference to this 
community or that, but only with one object in view— vit., the promotion of the 
best interests of learning. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

(o) There should be no representation of different communities. 
(6) and (c) The needs and interests of particular communities 
should be specially considered. 


Bhadtjri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B„ and Dutta, Bidhu Bhuban, 

(a) The aim of the University is “ Advancement of Learning.” Ail sectarian 
differences should be merged, as far as possible, in the common object of fostering 
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QUESTION 22 . 


BHADUBI, jYOnBHDSHAN, Dky, B. B-,and Derr a, Bidhtj Bhusan — contd .— Bhasdabkab, 
D. R.— Bhandabkab, 8ir R. G.— Bhattacharyya, Habtoas—Bhattachabyya , 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kaupbasanna. 


the growth oi “ a corporate university life ”, The leaven of English education is 
fusing the diverse Indian races into a homogeneous whole. In order to attain this 
ideal in the near future our petty differences should not be accentuated. 

(b) For students following different religions and speaking different languages the 

University allows option as regards translation and the second language. This 
safeguard is quite sufficient. 

(c) Religious neutrality is the accepted policy of Government. Hence, students, 

if they so desire, may have separate boarding arrangements. But teachers being 
men of culture may, and should, rise superior to prejudice and, hence, ought to 
live near each other, if the ideal of a residential university is attainable. 


Bhandarkar, D. R. 

(a) and (6) The needs and interests of particular communities should not be allowed 
to weigh with us. 

(c) Separate messing arrangements should be made only where they are required 


Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. 

(a) and (6) I do not think that the centrifugal forces, which are so powerful in Hindu 
society, notwithstanding our contact with western civilisation for nearly two 
hundred years, should be further strengthened hv the University and, therefore, 
the needs and interests of particular communities should not be taken into con¬ 
sideration in the government of the University and its courses of study. These 
should be arranged to meet the needs and interests of Indians, and Indians only, 
(c) I have already stated in my answer to question 19 that the members of different 
communities should bo allowed to have their own independent messes. If any 
community insists on having separate blocks of dormitories for its students it 
should get these constructed at its own expense. 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas. 


(a) The following communities ought to be represented by a system of election :— 

(i) The mercantile community—European and Indian. 

(ii) The landowning community. 

(iii) The mill-owners. 

(iv) The Muhammadans. 

(v) The teachers. 

The system of election may be the same as that adopted by the Provincial Legislative 
Council. The post-graduate oouncils in arts and science ought to have two 
representatives each. The Calcutta Corporation should also be represented. 

(b) The courses of study should be uniform for all, except for women. There should 

be no system of communal education. 

(c) But separate residential arrangements may be made for Muhammadans, well-to- 
do classes, and women, and tutorial assistance of the nature indicated in reply to 
question 19 may be given. 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna. 

Ko special consideration should be made for the interests of a particular community. 
{«) Of coarse, separate hostels should be established for Mu hamm a dan s . 
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Bhowal, Govtjtda Chandra—Biswas, Saratlal—Borooah, Jnanadabhiram—Bose, 
Rai Chuntlal, Bahadur—Boss, G. C. —Bose, Miss Mbinalini. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

(a) Needs and interests of particular communities should not be considered. 
( l) They should not be considered. 

(c) They may be considered. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 

(a) The government of the University, as well as its teaching departments, should be 

composed, as far as possible, of Indians, and preference should always be given 
to the people of Bengal. 

(b) No special consideration should be paid to any particular community, but the 

courses of study should not contain anything objectionable to any sect. 

(c) As regards arrangements for the boarding and lodging of students such interests 

(e.g., customs) should be observed as far as practicable. 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram. 

(a) There should be an adequate number of each community proportionate to its 

educated members. 

(b) In the courses of study religion should not be a bar to one’s taking up any subject 

he likes. For instance, a Muhammadan ought to be able to aspire to getting a 
title of Pandit on Hindu Theology and a Hindu may be given a title, if he is com¬ 
petent enough, in accordance with Muhammadan usages. Non-Muhammadans 
have written books on Muhammadan law. 

(c) In residential arrangements caste and religion and interests of communities will have 

to he considered. In a hostel, for instance, there should be arrangements for 
Christians, Muhammadans, Hindus, the hill tribes, etc., in the same way, to live 
according to their own views of life. This is necessary in India—but a member 
of the hill tribes, for instance, should not be refused admission simply because 
there is no accommodation according to his ways and modes of life. Accom¬ 
modation should be ready in each case. 


Bose, Rai Chdnilal, Bahadur. 

In view of the fact that the Indian student community is of great diversity in 
respect of creeds and castes it is necessary, to a certain extent, that the needs 
and interests of particular communities should be specially considered, particularly 
in regard to their residential arrangements. 


Bose, G. C. 


The needs and interests of 
consideration. 


particular communities are being taken into special 


Bose, Miss Mrinauni. 


All communities should be treated alike. 
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QUESTION 22. 


Ckaki, Rai Sahib Nritya Gopal—Chak&avarti, Bbajaiax, — Ckatuekjkx, The Hon’ We 
Mr. A. G.— Ghattbbjek, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chakdba — Chattuukk, Satis Chajtdra 
—Chatohttri, The Hon'ble Justioe Sir Asotosh. 


Chaki, Rai Sahib Nbitya Gopal. 

(a) There should be separate electorates lor Muhammadans and for Pandits from 
recognised tola to elect members of the Senate. 

(i>) For Muhammadans Urdu or Persian should be one of the compulsory subjects 
in secondary schools. 

Special facilities should be given to students who prosecute their studies only in 
oriental languages. There should be regular examination in those subjects. 
University degrees should be conferred on them. 

(e) For depressed classes, or for those belonging to the lower classes in Hindu society, 
separate arrangements ought to be made for their residence. 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

la) The University ought to take up general questions only, and ought not to enter 
into any particular matter of any community. 

(b) and (c) Special courses of study and residential arrangements should be left to be 
provided by the denominational colleges without any interference on the part of 
the University. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A. C. 


(a) None. 

(b) None. 

(e) Yes; so far as absolutely neoeasary. 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sajsat Chandra. 


(a) None. 

( b ) None. 

(c) Yes special arrangements according to local conditions may be made. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

The needs and interests of particular communities should be considered not so 
much in the courses of study, as in the government of the University and in its residential 
arrangements. Representatives from all the great communities of the province should 
act as constituent members of the Senate, and there should be different residential arrange¬ 
ments for the members of such communities as differ widely from one another in respect 
of the mode of their practiced life. 


Chatohuri, The Hoa’ble Justice Sir AsTjtosh. 

There is a strong body of opinion against sectional educational institutions, but 
i favour the idea. There is no harm in founding institutions to meet the special 
acquirements of particular classes, with separate residential or hostel arrangement*, 
Irat I think separate colleges should meet such wants. _ I am not in favour of calling 
Such colleges universities. They should be included in the republio of learning I 
have mentioned. 
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Chacdhuiu, Bhuban Mohan—Chaudhubi, ’ The Hon’ble Babu Kishoki Mohan— 
Chatjdhuhy, The Hon’ble Babu Bbojbndba Kisbobk Boy—Chaudhubt, The 
Hon'ble Hawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 


Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan. 

(а) All communities should be associated with the government of the University. 

(б) The courses of study should be suited to all communities. 

(c) The cases of all communities should be taken into consideration in residential and 
other arrangements. 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kibhori Mohan. 

(6) As regards courses of study there appears to be no necessity for any differential 
treatment except in the study of religion. Separate chairs may be created for 
this purpose to such an extent as may be found necessary. 

(c) The interests of particular communities should be looked after by the University 
in its residential arrangements by the provision of separate residences. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy. 

(а) With the transfer of the government of the University and of the boarding houses 

and hostels practically to the people the University ought to be jn a position to en¬ 
courage the denominational religious education for the students of the Hindu, 
Muhammadan, and other communities in separate classes and to encourage, if not 
to enforce, in their boarding houses and homes religious practices an^observance 
of the traditional scruples of the communities in respect of food and clothing and 
social manners and modes of living, etc. 

(б) Systematic study of the Hindu scriptures -except the Vedas, Hindu mythology 

—the 1‘uranns and Itihasas and of Hindu philosophy and Dharmasastras by 
Hindu students ought to be encouraged in the higher studies and the same ad¬ 
vantages ought to be.given to Muhammadan students also. 

The study of the Vedas ought to be entirely excluded, for various reasons, from the 
course of study in our colleges except where possible, in case of Brahmin boys in 
separate classes and under conditions favourable for the study thereof according 
to orthodox methods. 

(c) Hindu and Muhammadan students ought to be placed in separate hostels built in 
entirely separate compounds with entirely separate arrangements regarding 
religious education. 


Chaudhury, Tbe Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

In answer to this question I would speoially draw attention to the needs and 
interests of the Muslim Community which, for reasons into whioh I need not go, is 
relegated to the background in the Calcutta University. I would merely offer a 
few suggestions with a view to securing for them their proper share in the organis¬ 
ation of tli© University. 

(aj 8enafe. Either through election, or through election and nomination, two-fifths 
of the Senate should be composed of Europeans, most of which should be from 
amongst those engaged in the teaching profession, the remaining number of 
seats to be divided equally between Hindus and Muhammadans, the principle 
underlying the arrangement being that the European element would keep the 
balance between the respective intereste of the two communities, due regard 
being paid to the academic character of the University. I make the sug¬ 
gestion especially in view of the continued hardship to which the community 
has been subjeoted by those who have been guiding the destiny of the Calcutta 
University. 
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Chaudhcry, The Hon’ble Nawob Syed Nawabaly, KUn Bahadur— conid. 


Syndicate. —The seats on the Syndicate should be divided in the same proportion 
between the three communities, as in the Senate, the three sections being 
partly nominated and partly elected by the members of the respective com¬ 
munities in the Senate; the same proportion to be maintained in regard to the 
board of accounts, library, general committee, transfer committee, and the 
students’ residence committee. I may here add that, as circumstances stand, 
I am not in favour of an entirely elective principle to be applied to the 
formation of the Senate and Syndicate, for, as it sometimes happens, men 
experienced in the art of canvassing are returned in preference to men of real 
worth, though I cannot pass without also observing that the privilege of 
nomination, too, has not always been exercised in the proper way. 

The- office of the Vice-Chancellor should be filled by Europeans, Hindus, and 
Muhammadans, in rotation; likewise the office of the Comptroller. 

One-half of the ministerial and higher appointments should be reserved for Muham¬ 
madans. 

( b ) Bengali. —The suggestions which I have made in answer to question 12 in 
regard to this subject should be followed. Also the following which I tran¬ 
scribe from my note submitted to the Commission on the 13th November, 

1917 

(i) There should be a separate board for Bengali literature, composed of an equal 
number of Hindus and Muhammadans, for selecting suitable Bengali text¬ 
books for all the University examinations. 

(ii) Books in Bengali, suited to Muslim tastes, should be prescribed hs alternative 

text-books. 

(iii) When a question bearing on mythology ia set in an examination paper there 
ahoffid be an alternative question of a general character. 

The standard of difficulty for the Arabic and Persian courses should be the same 
as that for Sanskrit. To show how the Arabic and Persian courBoB compare 
at present adversely with the Sanskrit course I shall, exempli gratia, take tbe 
texts prescribed for the Matriculation of 1917-18. 

The Arabic course includes selections from the Koran, the Arabian Nights, nnd 
the History of Tibry; and the Persian from the works of Sadi, Nasir Khosrao, 
Foriuddin Attar, Bkaik Ali Hazin, and Amir Khosrao, whereas tbe course in 
Sanskrit includes selections from Panrhatantram Hilopadesa, Punacuthanam, 
and Dhritarashtrabilapa. Those versed in these languages hold that, from the 
view of points of diction, style, and subject matter, the Arabic nnd Persian 
selections are decidedly of a more advanced type than are those in Sanskrit, 
and require in the students a developed critical faculty to be understood and 
fully appreciated by them. You have, in addition to this difference in quality, 
to take into consideration the difference in the quantity of matter the students 
have to study. There are in round numbers about 13.000 words in the Arabic 
course, 22,000 in the Persian and 10,000 in the Sanskrit course. This apart, 
it is to be borne in mind that Arabic and Persian are foreign languages .to the 
Muhammadan student in Bengal. His mother-tongue is Bengali and, since 
in this language you have a large number of words derived from Sanskrit, the 
study of Sanskrit beoomes much easier for him than that of Arabic or Persian, 
But the Muhammadan student prefers, on religious and other grounds, to take 
Arabic or Persian in the Matriculation and is, consequently, placed at a great 
disadvantage as compared with a Hindu student whp invariably takes Sanskrit 
for-bis second language. He has to spend greater time and energy in under¬ 
standing his'subject than a Hindu student and, as a consequence, is obliged 
to pay a less amount of attention to hie other subjects. 

This is one of the chief causes why Muhammadans have fared so badly in secondary 
and higher education. I would, therefore, strongly urge that the existing 
defect should, without further delay, be removed and the Muhammadans 
placed on an equal footing with students of other denominations. 

The course in Persian should not comprise texts in Arabic for the I. A. and B. A. 
It may be observed here that in other universities the two subjects are treated 
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as separate. Till very reoently the Persian course in the Matriculation also 
was defective in this respeot, but, after repeated requests by the Muhammadan 
Educational Conference, this defect was removed, without a simultaneous 
removal of it from the higher courses with the unfortunate result that the 
students in the I. A. and B. A. who have not had to deal with Arabic in the 
Matriculation have to learn it afresh in the college stage. This unnatural 
amalgamation of the two subjects weighs heavily on Muhammadan students 
and ought to be given up at once. I may here add that the Syndicate referred 
this matter some time back to the board of Arabic and Persian whioh was then 
presided over by an experienced orientalist, Major Peart, who, after due con¬ 
sideration of all sides of the question, submitted a very Btrong note to the 
Syndicate, along with the unanimous recommendations of the board; but the 
Syndicate did not think it worth while to take action in the matter. 

Urdu should be recognised as a second language in all stages. It should be taught 
also in the middle forms preparatory to the study of Persian and Arabic in the 
higher forms of high schools. 

Texts in Indian history which are hurtful to the sentiments of the community should 
be excluded from text-books. 

Provision should be made for religious and moral instruction to students, under the 
University. 

Provision should also be made for the teaching of Islamic history both in colleges, 
es well as in the school department. 

(c) Every Government institution affiliated to the University should be required 
to have a Muhammadan hostel attached to it, with separate accommodation, 
to enable the Muhammadan students to offer their prayers. Every other 
college whore there is a hostel should bo asked to sot apart a wing of it at least 
for the use of Muhammadan students, with a separate dining-hall and a 
prayer-room. Every Muhammadan hostel should be placed under a commit¬ 
tee composed of Muhammadans. The superintendent should be a Muslim 
member of the staff of the institution to which the hostel is attached. 

Among other matters which may be discussed under this heading I may suggest 
that in all Government colleges 110 per cent, of the total number of seats should 
be reserved for Muslim students seeking admission, provided, however, that 
when these Boats are not filled before a particular date every year they may be 
openod to students of other communities. The University should insist on a 
similar provision being made in other colleges affiliated to the University. 
Lastly, I may add that there should bo a separate section in the annual report 
of the University dealing with the progress of Muhammadan education in the 
different departments of tho University. 

I may here observe that the recommendations which I have made in answer to 
this question are some of those whioh were adopted after an exhaustive con¬ 
sideration of the problem of Muslim education in Bengal by the committee 
which was appointed by the Government of Bengal under instructions from 
the Government of India in their letter No. 686—595, dated Simla, the 3rd 
April, 1918, and I may add that, so far as Government are concerned, most of 
the recommendations contained therein have been almost given effect to in 
the Educational Department. But the University, to whom the report of the 
oommittee was also submitted, has not thought fit to give effect to any of the 
suggestions and recommendations made therein. I strongly commend the 
report of the committee to the earnest and sympathetic consideration of the 
Commission. 

The above. suggestions ere made with reference to the existing conditions, but the 
principles underlying them ahould he borne in mind when the University is to 
he remodelled on different lines. 


5oTA.—A farther memorandum submitted by this correspondent 
volume VII, page 206. 
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WtSXIOK 22. 


Chocdhurt, Rai Yatisdra Nath—Cbohah, Rev Father F.—Ccixia, Dr. C. E.— 
Cunsikqham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R.—D®, Hab_Mohtjs. 


Chocdhurt, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

I would oppose any oommunal representation in the governing body of the University 
and, for the matter of that, in all local bodies. What is wanted is good men, and not 
men selected in a haphaxard way from any community because they belong to it. 
However, it is desirable that in the oriental side of our University, and in the side 
which would control Indian hiatory and antiquity, we should have a certain percentage 
of men from the different communities to enable adequate consideration being given 
to their respective needs and internal®. 


Crohan, Rev. Father F. 

The needs of the Anglo-Indian community should be studied, and their higher 
education more powerfully encouraged. As it is, the university courses do not fit 
in with their secondary education. The I.A. and I.Sc. courses overlap with those 
of the Senior Cambridge, and the new course of study proposed by Cambridge for 
the last school class will even overlap the syllabus of the B A. or the B.Sc. This 
is a cause of mnch disappointment to many. 


Culms, Dr. C. E. * 

I consider that these questions would be best dealt with by the University itself, 
so long as provision is made in it for the due representation of all communities. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. 

( 0 ) For the purposes of this question I incline to consider the whole community ns 
divided into three main classes:— 

(i) The Hindu bhndr ilog and the clean Sudra castes. 

(ii) The Muhammadans. 

(iii) Others. 

('bases (ii) and (iii) should, I think, be adequately represented on the government 
of the University. 

(6) I do not advocate the institution of special courses of study for special commu¬ 
nities further than this is done at present, the aim being rather the recon¬ 
ciliation, than the emphasis, of differences. 

;c) In the matter of residential arrangements it is still desirable to provide separate 
hostels for Muhammadans. So far as the backward Hindu castes are concerned, 
however, all that is, necessary is to allow for separate messing arrangements— 
kitchens, dining-rooms, etc. Many of the backward castes, however, are shy 
of intruding in the general Hindu hostels. As a temporary measure reserv¬ 
ations may be made for them in large systems. This may be followed by 
allowiug groups to occupy rooms for three or four students in the general 
system until diffidence and prejudice pass away and students from the other 
border of the Hindu system oan be pUoed without disadvantage in a hostel 
wherever room can be found for them. The question is less important in 
Calcutta than in the mofussil. 


De, Har Mohun. 

(a) and (6) In the University there ought to be no special consideration for any parti* 
cular community. 

(e) Must be modified. 
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Db, Satischahdea—Dby, Baboda Pbosaud—D ir, N. N.—D’Souxa, P. G.— 

Durr, S. G. 


De, Satischahdea. 

The need* and interests of the depressed or backward classes and poor middle classes 
should be considered always when there is any proposal for raising fees (tuition and ex- 
animation) and boarding charges and for concentrating high education only in Calcutta., 
where living is dear. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

Particular communities coming to the front should have:— 

(а) Proper representation in the government of the University. 

(б) Their vernaculars and special laws finding places in the courses of study, 
(c) Separate residential and other necessary arrangements. 


Dey, N. N. 

(a) In the Senate the needs of the particular communities may be safeguarded by 

Government nominating some of them. Further, the particular communities 
are bound to come from the different electorates mentioned in answer to question 5. 

( b ) The languages of these communities ought to find a place in the courses of study. 

(c) Separate residential arrangements have been found to be necessary for particular 

communities. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

(a) Communal considerations seem out of place in the government of a university 
and in the courses of study. 

(c) For along time to come separate kitchens will'have to be provided for the 
different castes. 


Dunn, S. G. 

The needs of particular communities should be met by the establishment of 
special universities, such as the Hindu University’ at Benares or the proposed 
University of Islam at Aligarh ; these universities should be financed and in every way 
controlled by the communities which demand their establishment.; public funds should 
not be nsed for them at all. 

(а) Apart from these communal or sectarian universities, the needs and interests of 

particular communities should not be specially considered in the government or 
academio organisation of the universities ; a university in which such needs and 
int( rests are considered is a contradiction in terms. 

(б) The courses should be framed solely with a view to securing the best possible edu¬ 

cation. 

(c) But in the residential arrangements there is ample opportunity for the communal 
spirit; special communities may, and should, erect their own hostels i nd residen¬ 
tial colleges ; provide their own tutors and wardens to look after the intellectual, 
social, and Religions interests of their members ; and offer scholarships, burs: ties, 
etc., for their poorer classes. 

All lecturing, teaching, and examining, apart from special tutorial work done in 
colleges and hostels, will be directly organised by the university staff, and from this all 
communal or sectarian spirit should be strictly excluded; sound- learning and efficient 
teaching should be the sole considerations in the appointment to university posts, any 
jther aim is entirely outside the range of a university policy. 
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QUESTION 22. 


Dckniclift, Ho&aoe B.—Dutt, Rkbati Raman—Dutta, Promode Chan lha. 


Dunnicliff, Horace B. 

1 consider that science teaching should be entirely non-sectarian. The best men 
in a given subject should be appointed or elected to control the affairs of that subjeot. 
Appointment to University committees should not be made because the candidate’s 
father rendered good service to Government or because he is of a particular religious 
persuasion, but because he himself is the best man to express helpful opinions on the 
matters considered by those committees. 

I have had experience in two of the most prominent sectarian institutions in the East 
<tbeM. A. 0. College, Aligarh—51 years and the Khalsa College, Amritsar --3J years) 
and I cannot call to mind a Hindu-Muhamniadan or Hindu-Muhammadan-Sikh question 
arising. In fact, I have been struck on many occasions by the extraordinary harmony 
which prevails when the students work, play or have feasts together. They seem in- ■ 
stinc.tively to ovoid offending each other’s religious points of view. Other things being 
equal, I should advocate a Muhammadan staff for Aligarh and a Sikh staff for the 
Khalsa College but, if a suitable man were not available I should recommend the 
appointment of a suitable man of any creed to fill the post. 1 have seen Hindu profes¬ 
sors at Aligarh and non-Sikh professors at Amritsar and am not aware of any prejudice 
or bias existing on the staff against the appointment of these men whose efficiency was 
recognised by their colleagues. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

a) In the general management of the University there is no need for sectarian represent¬ 
ation. True education needs no colour, a Hindu or a Muhammadan will do as well, 
Father Lafont, or a Shams-ul-ulama Mahmud, or a Mahamahopadhyaya Rama 
Chandra, would do as well. He will prescribe the same course of studies for all, 
and pass all the students at the same standard. Only on special boards, e.g., theo¬ 
logy, Sanskrit education, Muhammadan education, let the particular denomina¬ 
tions predominate. On the other boards under the University let the best men 
of the particular branch be brought in ; and few of the best men of a particular 
community may be encouraged to join, with some slight considerations in their 
favour. But the Senate of the University should always consist of the best brains 
of the country, the best men of the individual boards. 

<c) Let all the students of any community join the school or college as they like ; and it 
is prejudicial to the healthy development of a boy’s mental attitude, fraternity, 
and imperial citizenship to keep reserved compartments for a particular com¬ 
munity to the exclusion of another or to keep reserved schools or colleges for 
any special community. But, certainly, special hostel arrangements have to be 
made. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 


(a) and (6) None. 

(r) Arrangements should be made in every college for the messing of such students 
as are not allowed by the custom to dine in a general hall. There might be general 
-messes and hostels in every college in which there should be no restriction of caste 
or religion and" where Hindus, Muslims, Jains, Sikhs, Brahmin^ and Namaaudras 
might live together. Such hostels should be created only if there be definite 
demand for them, and not otherwise. 
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Geddes, Patrick—Ghosh, Dr. B. N.— Ghosh, Bimal Chandra—Ghosh, Devaprasad 
—G osh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 


Geodes, Pateick. 

Here, I Deed not say that, as a university senator, I should wish to deal with 
distinctive communities as I do in praotico as a town-planner, vie., enquire into their 
requirements, their ideas, theii ideals, and endeavour to adjust these with those which 
to my more modem outlook may seem indispensable. But not with the conviction 
that mine are to predominate, with impartial indifference to theirs, as sometimes seems 
to be the attitude of western and western-educated minds, and this within the present 
generation especially, with its too frequent Iobb of the cultural sympathies and appre¬ 
ciations so frequent in the past generation, and lack of the anthropological under¬ 
standing and sociological interpretations of the opening one. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

(a) Certainly every community should be pro|>erly represented in the control of the 
University. 

(t) The course ought to l>e of the same standard in every ease. 

(r) There ought to be separate residential arrangements for all communities, but. in 
:Ul cases, tbev ought to get the same advantages. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

Now that the principle of communal electorates has been accepted in the country 
it would be wise to consider the needs and interests of even small communities in the 
province, as far as practicable. On this principle also the question of more universities 
acquires a greater importance. A beginning should be made in the way of recognition 
of interests and needs by the institution of scholarships and residential arrangements for 
students from particular communities, and admitting their representation in the Senate 
os far as practicable. When the vernacular of the community is other than Bengali 
such vernacular should be recognised (I believe this is already done by the University), 
And graduates from such communities should be urged and encouraged to carry on 
independent investigations in matters and subjects of interest to such communities. 


Ghosh, Devaprasad. 

(a) There should be no communal representation on the administrative body of the 

University. 

(b) But in view of the fact that there are different communities representing different 

traditions and cultuies at present in Bengal in framing the courses of study 
their special requirements ought to be taken into account. 

(c) The same thing is also applicable to residential arrangements, i.e., different messes 

and hostels should be arranged for the different leading communities. 


Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 

(c) In matters (Presidential arrangement*separate provision has to be made for Hindus 
and Muhammadans for the present. 
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QUK8TCOH 22. 


Ghosh, Jhaschandba—Gilchrist, R. N.—Goswami, Bhagarat Kumar, Sastsi— 
Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan—Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

1 don’t think communal distinction is desirable;— 

(a) in the government of the university, or 

(b) in its courses of study. 

(e) Residential and other arrangements should be made according to the needs and 
interests of particular communities. 


Gilchbist, R. N. 

I have very little to say on this question, but I wish to point out that the desires 
of communities would be best met by a decentralisation such as I suggest, viz., 
the concentration on one divisional college. It is impossible to secure the fair re* 
presentation of sectarian interests in a centralised University like Calcutta. On 
general principles I object to the representation of interests of this kind, as such, in 
a university. The present Government policy regarding Muslims is an example in 
point. In the Education Department the favouring of sections means the accept¬ 
ance of lower qualifications than competition in the open market would give. Poli¬ 
tical reasons, however, may demand such a procedure, and they will demand separate 
representation. A glance at the many memorials on university representation from 
Muhammadans in Bengal will show how far the demands made are incapable of fulfil¬ 
ment simply because of a lack of qualified men. 

By local universities, however, fair representation of sectional interests is far more 
possible. The Dacca University will provide for the Eastern Bengal Muhammadans, for 
example, and Chittagong for Buddhists. The development of these universities, toe, 
will show how real the demands for representation are, i.e., the special studies, or 
courses for separate sections of the community, may, very reasonably, it may be 
.expected, be endowed by those communities themselves. 

I have already said (answer to question 14) that Government control is necessary 
-to secure fairness to minorities of this type. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumab, Saatri. 

(a) and (6) As the education is secular the question of commons! interests hardly n rises. 
Ic) Such interests, however, must be considered in connection with residential and 
mess arrangements. 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 

,[a) In a university intellectual aristocracy should prevail. It should be governed 
by intelligent and learned men of high abilities to whatsoever community 
they may belong. There should be no consideration for caste and creed ; no 
special consideration or concession for particular communities. 

,'e) But special consideration is necessary for residential and dining arrangements for 
particular communities ; and care should also be taken to prescribe such courses 
of study as may not be obnoxious to the religious or moral persuasion of any 
particular community. 


Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. ' 

In the government of the university and in its courses of study itTfwould be 
*idiculoug to consider the needs and interests of particular communities, though in its 
reside ntial and other arrangements this must rfecessarily be done. Educations! standards 
should be fixed on academical grounds alone. 
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Haldab, Ukis Chabdka—Ha<j, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahibal—Haslet, A. H.— 

Haeba, Joossdba Nath. 


Haldar, Uxbs Chandra. 

The needs and interests of the depressed or backward classes and for poor middle 
classes should be considered especially when there if any proposal for raising fees. 

(a) There should be some members on the governing body o/ the University special¬ 
ly nominated from the backward classes if they be sufficiently qualified. 

(c) Having regard to caste prejudices students of the depressed or backward comma 
nities should be allowed to lire in the hostels, but separate servants and dining- 
rooms should be provided for them. 


Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kan Zahiral. 

(a), (6), and (c) In all these three points the interests of Hindus and Musalmans should 
receive equal consideration. 


Harley. A. H. 

(а) It is desirable in view of the number of Muhammadans in this province and the 

increasing proportion of graduates among them that at least one-third of the 
total number of the members of the Senate should be from this section of the 
community, Of the total number of one hundred senators fifteen should be 
elected by the registered graduates, and of those fifteen, five should be Muhammad¬ 
ans. For the remaining members of Senate tho principle of nominating one 
third from the Muhammadan, one-third from the Hindu, and one-third from the 
European community should be recognised. There should be no ex-officio 
fellows exoept the Rector, Chancellor Vice-Chancellor, Member for Education, 
* and directors of j ublic instruction. Professors should be among the nominated 
members. 

(б) It is a universal complaint among Muhammadans that religious instruction has 

not been a recognised part of the curriculum and many orientalists have been of 
opinion that educational systems in thiB land should have been based on the 
religious courses in the existing institutions. The University cannot give satis¬ 
faction to the Muhammadan public until it makes sufficient provision in its 
courses of moral and religious text books which will, in some measure compen¬ 
sate for the lack of “ Scripture lesson ” and “ Catechism ” in the school course. 
I consider that this need cannot be met until there is a strong representation of 
Muhammadans on the Senate, the text-book committee and the boards of 
study because the mere acceptance of the 'principle is not enough; it is 
necessary to have a group of men wsthrUefTSite views empowered, as also 
required, by the University to introduce books. 

(c) As far. as possible separate hostels for Musalmans and Hindus should be oonstrncted 
and. where this is not feasible owing to the small number of members of either 
community, they should have separate accommodation in the same house, with 
independent messing arrangements. Seats should be reserved for Muhammadan 
students in colleges and hostels according to the population of the division. 

Hostel accommodation should be provided for Muhammadan M.A and law students. 


Hazra, Jogendra Nath. 

The particular communities whose interests and needs are to be considered are :— 

(i) The Muhammadans, 

(ii) The aborigines. 

(iti) The depressed classes. 
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QUESTION 22. 
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Hazra, Joorndba Nath —cantd — Holland, Rev, W, E, S.— Hossain, Wahkd. 


The Muhammadans and the depressed classes should have their representatives in 
sufficient numbers on the governing bodies of the University to look after their interests. 
There are up to now no aborigines sufficiently qualified for this purpose. 

Students from these communities should be enoouraged by special scholarships to 
prosecute their studies jn the University, and special arrangements should be made for 
tbeir residence even if these be expensive. 


Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 

Students of all caBtes and religions can reside together in adjacent rooms. All that 
is needed is separate arrangements for food to the extant indicated in my reply to ques¬ 
tion 19. There is a grievous loss to the liberal influences of university education it 
the different Indian communities are segregated. Few things make more for an intelli¬ 
gent understanding, healthy, and united Indian life than the living together of India’s 
castes and creeds in the same hostel. 


Hossain, Waned. 

There are one hundred fellows out of whom twenty are elected and eighty nominated 
by Government. But it is not clear on what principle the fellows are selected and nomi¬ 
nated. Academic attainments do not seem to be the guiding principle, probably on the 
ground that ability to manage university affairs does not depend upon academic dis¬ 
tinction. But this principle is hardly adhered to in nominating fellows from the Muslim 
community. However, in more cases than one, fellowship has been bestowed by way of 
compliment. Exercise of influence through some unknown channel seems to be another 
determining factor. In some cases, fellowship has been bestowed upon persons who 
are hardly interested in educational matters, or who seldom care for university 
affairs, but come only once a year to grace the university hall on the occasion of the 
convocation. Thus, the absence of a fixed principle has led to indiscrimination. • if 
Government desire to bestow a favour upon an aspirant to distinction they may confer a 
title upon him, but the bestowal of a complimentary fellowship upon a person not 
possessing the requisite qualifications for a fellow, or the ability to conduct the affairs of a 
university, is a sacrifice of principle and abuse of powers vested in Government. 

As to the election of fellows the method adopted is not free from objection. Apart 
from canvassing and wire-pulling, inducement and promises are held out to yopng and 
inexperienced graduates for obtaining their votes. Instances arc not wanting to show 
that even a threat was held out to serve one’s purpose. Superior influence and expect¬ 
ations raised in the mind of yoang men fresh from colleges sway the election. Some 
of our best men—more conscientious and haring a sense of seH-respoct—have refrained 
from standing for election. A glance at the list of elected fellow s and syndics will 
show how election has revolved in a groove. It will also disclose that none but men 
belonging to a particular community eon hope for success under the present system of 
election. 

The Indian universities are intended for all races and communities inhabiting India, 
and th<y preside over the higher education of the children of all classes and denomi¬ 
nations. Among the Indian races the Hindu and the Muslim form an important 
section of the educated class as a whole. Naturally, the educated men who form these 
two communities are talcing a keen interest in, and desire to associate themselves with, 
the affairs of the universities. But ns a matter of fact, the Muslim element has hardly 
been represented in the several bodies which preside over the destiny of the Indian 
universities. They are almost entirely in the hands of one community only. It appears 
that the Muhammadans have been excluded for the following reasons 

(i) Constant whispering and misrepresentation by the vested interests regarding 
the paucity of competent Muslims have so much prejudiced the mind of the 
officials that they have turned a deaf ear to the repeated representations and 
complaints of the Muhammadan. In foot, a sort of belief has been created is 
their mind to the effect tint Muhammadans, whatever qualifications they may 
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Hossain, Wahed— conld . 


possess and whatever position they may occupy, are not fit to manage the 
affairs of the University. The effect of this belief is clearly discernible in 
the exercise of the large powers of nomination in the hands of Government. It 
can hardly be contended that Muiahnans are not fit to manage the affairs 
of the University although they aro competent enough to be judges of the 
high court, officiating chief justices, members of the executive councils— 
supreme and provincial—and occupy other high positions under Government, 
(ii) It is alleged that academic distinctions and high attainments should be the teat 
for fellow ship, and not natural ability and competency. This test has hardly 
been applied to the election and nomination of non-Muslim fellows of the 
University. A look at the list of fellows will dispel the illusion. Aforeover.it 
is not at all correct to say that educated men with the requisite qualifications 
are not to be found among Muslims, We have among us graduates, with 
diplomas from English and Indian universities, and yet they have been 
put aside in preference to others. The principle of nomination seems to have 
been applied differently to the selection of fellows from different communities. 

It is significant that ever since the creation of the University not a single Alualim 
has been successful in being elected a fellow of the University, though some of the can¬ 
didates v ore graduates of proved merit and ability. Though the number of Muslim gra¬ 
duates is not now small the number of tlio registered graduates who alone can exercise 
the right of voting is very limited, as Alt slim graduates are generally poor and can seldom 
be persuaded to spend the amount necessary to have their names registered. The right 
of voting is thus practically confined to nou-AIuslira graduates who seldom consent to 
record a vote in favour of a .Muslim. The result has been that in the matter of admission 
to the Uni\ ersity, through the medium of election, the doors of the University are wholly 
shut against the Afuslim community. 

The constitution of the University has been based on legislative enactments, amended 
and modified by the Government of India which have reserved the statutory power of 
tjp minuting a large number of fellows in order lo preserve tho necessary equilibrium be¬ 
tween the interests of different communities. In spite of this large power of nomination, 
arid in spite of the almost total absence of Afuhammadans from the governing bodies of 
the University, very little lias hitherto been done to secure an effective representation of 
Muhammadans in the Senate, the Syndicate and the different boards of studies. 

Be that as it may, the higher education among the Muslims of India has come to a 
stage when a large number of Muslim graduates—some with very high academic attain¬ 
ments—passes out of the University annually. With the remarkable advance made by 
Muhammadans in all phases of life and activities a desire to be associated with the 
administration of affairs in tln ir own Alma Mater is one of tho natural aspirations of 
these educated men. It will be greatly lowering their level of thought and activities if 
their natural aspirations in this matter aro not satisfied. 

In these circumstances, it is submitted:— 

(i) That the statutory power of nomination should be exercised on a fixed principle 
and that if the existing rules and regulations do not allow r such a course they 
should be so amended as to secure an adequate and effective representation 
by the Muhammadans on the Senate, the Syndicate, and the different boards 
of studies to the extent of one-third of the total number of the nominated 
fellows, 

(ii) That tho election of the Muslim fellows in the abovs proportion should be 
through the medium of a special electorate composed of Muslim graduates— 
registered and unregistered—members of the oounoils, barristers, Ara bic 
and Persian professors, and principals and professors of Ma&rassahs. The 
number of these educated men will be sufficiently large to form an 
electorate. 

If the idea of “ separate election,” or “ special electorate,” be considered unpleasant, 
then the number of Muslim representatives in the several bodies of the University 
should be fixed in the above proportion and they should be allowed to enter through the 
general election, 

vol. xn 2 d 
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QUESTION 22. 


Hossain, Wahjed — canid .— Hunter, Mark— Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fusun*— 

HuqVr, M Azizul. 


At any rate, the University should have a real representative character, and the edu¬ 
cational interests of a community should be allowed to be safe-guarded by the represent¬ 
atives of that community. 


Hunter, Mark. 

(a) This, I take it, is practically a question of nomination or election to the Senate. 

It is certainly desirable that the special interests and needs of particular commun¬ 
ities should not be lost sight of —and the Government of Madras cannot well 
be accused of overlooking the claims of any community or educational agency. 
On the other hand, it is not to the interests of the University as a whole that per¬ 
sons academically considered of little or no significance should bo given place 
and influence in the University, simply as representing this or that community, 
to the exclusion of men of high academic qualification who are likely to be of 
real service in university work. 

(b) No; unless such consideratiou can be given without detriment to university 

studies generally. Doubtless, courses in Persian and Arabic should be provided 
for Muhammadans, and a course in Hebrew for Jews, but this is on obvious 
obligation. 

(c) It should certainly be the aim to make provision for all castes and communities 

in college hostels, and in Madras this may be said to be regularly done. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fuzlul. 

(a), (i) and (c) I am strongly of opinion that the needs and necessities of particular 
communities, especially the Muhammadan community, should be specially con¬ 
sidered and provided for. The reasons are too well known to need a detailed 
discussion. 


Huque, M. Azizul. 

In answering this question I would only confine my attention to the Muhammadan 
community. 

(a) I am very strongly of opinion that the needs and interests of particular communities 
should be specially considered in the government of the University, and always 
so, especially when that particular community is a very impoitant section of the 
people. A scheme of reform which does not take note of the actual and prac¬ 
tical effect and its consequence on two important communities, n'i., Hindus and 
Musalmans, is radically imperfect. To ignore it in a presidency where the 
Muslims form the majority of the population is almost suicidal. You cannot 
create a system where- the backward would become still more backward only 
to allow speed to the forward section. This has just been the case with the Cal¬ 
cutta University which has created palatial residential quarters for Hindus 
on the subtle plea that the demand is greater among them, while the Musabnans 
have been left to shift for themselves. The presence of a strong Musalman 
element in the government of the University would greatly mitigate the difficulties 
of the situation. The needs and interests of particular communities should, there¬ 
fore, be fully considered in the government of the University. 

The present absence of Muhammadans in the government of the University ia a 
factor which should not easily be brushed aside. Muhammadans have a catalogue 
of grievances against the management of the Calcutta University. I would take 
leave to enumerate acme of them here:— 

(i) There has not been a single Muhammadan on the Syndicate to speoially look 
after the need* of the Muslim community ever since the new reformed re¬ 
gulations have come into force. 
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(ii) Subjects of lectures and researches selected by the University hardly touch 
matters of Islamic studies and interest though they often go to Hindu history, 
culture, and civilisation. 

(iii) The list of examiners contains only a very few Muslim names. 

(iv) Patronage in office and establishment—tutorial and ministerial—very rarely goes 

in favour of Muhammadans. 

(v) Nobody seems to care for Islamic languages. Persian and Arabic questions 
are mostly stiff. University courses are hardly published, and never in time. 
The B.A. third year students did not know of the course even in September, 
1915. The B.A. Arabio honours course was not published for nine years 
before 1916. 

(vi) While the University appointed lecturers and professors in every possible subject, 

even when several colleges were affiliated in some of those subjects, it did not 
think of Arabic—though the Presidency College was the only college affiliated 
in Arabic—while students, willing to appear in Arabic privately, not being able 
to read in any college owing to want of affiliation, were refused permission. 
Students passing the final and title Madrassah examinations, which represent 
the highest oriental scholarship in Arabic, were also refused permission. 

(vii) The University has hitherto failed to meet the problem of inadequacy of Persian 

and Arabic staffs in the colleges. 

(viii) A huge amount of money was spent on the organisation of Calcutta messes, but 
very little was spent on Muslim boys. 

(ix) The University provided a palatial building for the accommodation of Hindu 

law students, but nothing was done for Muslim students, though there were 
over 100 Muslim students at the time in the University Law College. A 
number of seats remained vacant in the first year in the said hostel but 
the Muslim students had no room there. 

(x) The new regulations are very hard on the Muslim community, the cost of higher 

education has been almost prohibitive. 

(xi) Books by Muhammadan authors are never selected as text-books. 

(xii) Sometimes students of other communities were allowed to appear in some subjects 

privately, owing to want of affiliation, but even the final Madrossah-passed 
students were refused this concession. 

(xiii) Examination dates are sometimes fixod on Muslim festive days. 

fxiv) Books are selected which insult and wound the religious feelings of the Muslims. 

(xv) Favouritism is shown to Hindu students. 

(xvi) A Muhammadan student was refused permission to read in the M.A. Sanskrit 

classes of n university lecturer. 

’(acvii) The University has not the ordinary courtesy of even replying to the represent¬ 
ations and resolutions of the Muslim associations. 

(xviii) Muhammadan interests are not adequately looked after. 

(xix) Three oases of gross favouritism were accidentally brought to light very 
recently. How many cases there hare been, none can say. 
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It is impossible to narrate all the other difficulties and disadvantages in a nutshell. 
Recently it is understood that, though a number of books of a certain Muham¬ 
madan author was sent to the University, the board of Btudies could not get any 
copy from the library when it wanted to consider the selection of text-books. 
I would suggest that:— 

(A.) At least one-third of the totaL number of fellows must be Muhammadans, 
half of whom should be elected by an electorate of Muhammadan graduates 
on the linos of the Dacca University scheme. The electorate may consist 
of all Muhammadan— 

(1) Graduates. 

(2) Professors, lecturers, head masters, and other educational officers not 

below the rank of district deputy inspector of schuols or drawing 
pay of Its. 1,200 or over. 

(3) Barristers. 

(4) Members of the Proviuc.ial Service—executive, judicial, or educa¬ 

tional. 

(5) Oriental scholars of known repute and ability—a list to be framed 

bv the assistant director of public instruction for Muhammadans. 

(6) Ail high educational officers belonging to any nationality holding 

charge of Muhammadan educational institutions. 

(B) That all Muhammadans qualified to vote should be eligible for fellowship. 

(C) That the post of vice-chancellor and the comptroller of examinations should 

be alternatively held by Muhammadans. 

(D) That, the ministerial appointments t« the extent of one-half should be open to 

Muhammadans. 

(E) That a proportion of one-third of the total number of higher university appoint¬ 

ments and examiners should be thrown open to Muhammadans. 

(F) That the Muhammadan fellows should return three members to the Syndicate. 

Every Muhammadan fellow should he eligible for membership of the 
Syndicate. 

(G) That Muhammadans should be. duly represented in the governing bodies of 

colleges and high schools and this should be a condition precedent to 
affiliation. 

(ft) The needs and interests of particular communities should be primarily considered 
in the courses of study and I make the following suggestions’under this bead : — 

(i) That there should be a faculty of Islamic studies and it should be composed 

of Muhammadan fellows and oriental scholars in Islamic studies belonging 
to other communities. 

(ii) That in the faculty of Islamic studies and the subjects of Islamic theology, 

traditions, history, literature and antiquities, etc., should be incorporated. 

(iii) That there should" be a faculty for Bengali as separate from the faculty of 

the Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages and should consist of Hindus and 
Muhammadans in the proportion of half and half. 

(iv) That Bengali books suited to Muhammadan requirements should bo prescribed 

as an alternative course in all university examinations for Muhammadan 
students. 

(v) That Urdu should be included in the list of second languages for Muham¬ 
madans whose vernacular is not Urdu. 

(vi) That final Madraasah-passed candidates appearing in any university examin¬ 
ations should be exempted from appearing in the classics or in the verna¬ 
culars up to the intermediate standard and also may be exempted from 
attending lectures in those subjects. 

(vii) That Muhammadan students should be permitted to attend university' classes 
without restriction and. should any lecturer, professor, or reader refuse to 
permit a Muhammadan student to attend his lectures, his sendees should 
be forthwith dispensed with. 

(viii) Post-graduate classes ought to incorporate a chair in Islamic studies, 
fel In any proposal for residential and other arrangements Muhammadans and 
4 ' Hindus should have half and half so long as enough Muhammadan students are 
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available to take advantage of these privileges. If there are 10,000 Hindu 
students and 1,000 Muslim students and, if residential accommodation is 
provided for 1,500 students in all, 750 must be for Muhammadans. 

1 also suggest that:— 

(A) Admission in one college should not be a bar to admission in another college 

within a month of the beginning of a session and that without the student 
being required to take any t ran tier. But students sbnil be required to send 
a notice to the college of first admission. The absence of this rule creates 
great hardship on Muhammadan students. 

(B) The system of writing down names in answer papers should be abolished. 

(C) In schools, colleges, and hostels, local Anjumans or associations may arrange 

for Persian, Arabic, or Urdu teaching or religious training by keeping 
stipendiary or honorary maulvis, mullas, etc. 

(D) School and college students may be permitted to live together in places where 

a sufficient number of Muhammadan students is not available and in back¬ 
ward areas. 

(E) Muhammadan matriculates, I. A.’s, B. A.'s, etc., of other universities may be 

permitted to attend lectures and to sit for examinations of the 
University; an appreciable number of Muhammadan students goes up to 
Aligarh and other places. 

(F) The results of the university examinations must be published two months 

before the beginning of the session. 

(G) Residential regulations should not be enforced unless actual provision is 

made by the college or the university authorities without any unnecessary 
burden to students. 

In any scheme of reform, one. should not forget that the University exists for the 
people—people as a whole, and not a section only. If the major section, through 
circumstances, or otherwise, has not hitherto been able to take any advantagf 
of the university system three courses are open; either— 

(1) the tuo communities should be separated and two separate universities should 

lie started—one for the forward and another for the backward, 

or 

(2) the regulations should be so framed that they may not stand in the way of 

the backward section, 

or 

(3) there should be two separate sets of regulations for the two separate communi¬ 

ties in the same university, • 

unless, of course, wo took the fourth inevitable alternative of not giving the backward 
sections any advantages of university life and education at all. Remembering 
the steps that were taken to popularise the spread of education among the 
people in the fifties and sixties of the last century wc should frame the regula¬ 
tions to suit the circumstances under which Muhammadans find themselves 
to-day and which are almost the same as those in which the more forward sec¬ 
tions were in the sixties. We ought not to leave the backward to become 
still more backward. You cannot hope to create an Oxford or a Cambridge 
or a Harvard amidst the desert tribes of the Sabajj. 


Huque Kazi Imdabul. 

ia) Half the Indian members in the Syndicate should be Muhammadans and there 

must be a few Muhammadans on each board of study. 

ib) Muhammadan subjects ought to he adequately represented in the courses of studies, 

e.g., Islamic history, biography, philosophy, and theology ought to be taught! 
Further, every college should make provision for the teaching of Arabio and 
Persian. 
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(c) All Government and aided colleges should have Muhammadan hostels exactly on 
the lines of other hostels attached to them. Further, the University should 
build a hostel for post-graduate Muhammadan students on t he lines of the Hardinge 
Hostel. 

All Government and aided colleges should have a few Muhammadan members on its 
staff—not merely teachers of Arabio and Persian, but ptcfessors and tutors in 
other subjects as well. Their presence is ab olutely necessary for the all-round 
training of Muhammadan students. 


HusArN, The Hon'ble MrAN Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

In the interest of the Muslim community to which I belong— 

(a) a percentage of fellows should be fixed and provision made so that they may 
get a chance of working on the boards of studies and the Syndicate. 

This suggestion is like that for protecting new industries, and is due to the fact 
that Musalmans have taken to western education only lately and their 
comparative poverty renders it difficult for them to make good the time lost 
already. 

{ b) Only partially, (.(]., it should be possible for then) to socialise in Islamic history. 

(e) Entirely—because, ordinarily, Hindus refuse to eat. drink, or bathe with them. 


Hydari, M. A. N. 

(a), (b) and ( c) I am strongly of opinion that in the highest interests of university life, 
even from its purely academical side, it is necessary that the needs and interests- 
of particular communities like the Muhammadan community should he specially 
considered in the government of the University, its courses of study, and ita 
residential and other arrangements. There should he an adequate proportion 
of the members of the community on the Senate and Syndicate and other 
governing and advisory bodies of the University, and in the arrangements for 
housing the students. I have already, in reply to question 11. shown how, 
for instance, the special needs of Muhammadans should he considered with 
regard to the medium ef instruction. Similarly, such subjects as Islamic 
history and such languages a« Persian, Arabic, and Urdu should have a due 
place in the framing of the university courses of study, and every effort made 
to equalise the standard required in these with that in other optional subjects 
and languages. 


Ibrahim. Khan Bahadur Muhammad. 

(а) In the government of fhe University there should be odeq uate representation of 

the different communities of Bengal on the Senate and the Sindicate, not accord¬ 
ing to the number of educated men among them, but according to the percentage 
of their population. In the Calcutta University, half, or if this be found impractic¬ 
able, at least 33 per cent, of the members of the Senate and the Syndicate should 
be Muhammadans. To gain the object members should be taken in not by elec¬ 
tion, but by nomination of Government, with due regard to the interests of the 
different communities. From the personnel of the Calcutta University it will not 
be too much to see that it is a Hindu university. The Muhammadan community 
may appeal to Government alone to safeguard their interests in the University by 
altering its constitution. 

(б) Considering the miserable condition of the 20,000 Muhammadan students now 

studying in the madrassabs of Bengal it may be pertinently suggested that thfr 
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University should take their cases into consideration and endeavour to do.some- 
thing for thfem. With this end in view the desirability of the introduction of 
English as an additional language into the prescribed course of the Madraseah 
may be considered in connection with the question of its pupils as university stu¬ 
dents. They should be on an equal status with candidates for different university 
examinations and be allowed to sit for examinations under the University, as 
in the Punjab University. The University should have a special board of studies 
appointed for the conduct of the examination of madrassah students. It must 
be stated here that the syllabus of studies prescribed for the madrassah covers 
a wide range of secular and religious subjects, such as Arabic and Persian literature, 
Muhammadan law, jurisprudence, theology, logic, philosophy, elementary natural 
science, and mathematics. The concession prayed for, therefore, may not be 
considered unreasonable. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali. 

Except in residential arrangements, and in matters of food and religious discipline, 
no special arrangement is needed for any particular community. The highest branches 
of education should bo open to all communities alike and the endeavour of the Univer¬ 
sity should be to discourage sectarianism, and not to emphasise them. In matters of 
study the needs of all communities arc very much alike, and the universities cannot 
regulato them with a view to the encouragement of the education of any particular 
community. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

In the government of the University, or its courses of studies or needs, interests 
of particular communities should not be considered. There should be a uniformity. 

In its-residential and other arrangements, w litre the habits of life of particular com¬ 
munities have to be taken into consideration, attention may be paid to communal needs,' 
if the communities so desired. 


Irfan, Mauivi Mohammad. 

(<*) This is a crying need. The number of members should be in proportion to the 
population of the different races and communities in the land, both in the Syndicate 
and the Senate. 


Ismail, Klian Bahadur Mohammad. 

(а) The needs and interests of the Muslim community should be safeguarded by ade¬ 

quate representation in the Senate, as well as in the Syndicate. In the Senate 
the number of seats available for European members of the teaching profession 
have been provided and should be equally divided between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans. The same proportion should be observed in the Syndicate also. 
The office of the vice-chancellor should be filled by a Hindu, European, and 
Muhammadan, in rotation. 

(б) Arabic and Persian should be taught exactly up to the same standard as Sanskrit. 
The course in Persian should not comprise Arabic for I. A. and B.A.—Persian and 
Arabic should be treated as two separate subjects. 

Urdu should find a place as a second language. , 

Geography should be a compulsory subject for the Matriculation. 

Provision for the study of Islamic history should be made in schools and colleges. 

(e) There should be hostel arrangements for Muhammadan boys in every college and 
school. 
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Iter, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiri. 

Universities which are intended to give equal facilities for talent wherever it 
may be found should not bo hampered by restrictions as regards classes and creeds. 
They should throw open their portals to all Rlike, irrespective of creed or caste. I 
am, however, for offering special scholarships to deserving students belonging to back, 
ward communities. I do not tliink any hot-house experiment by which particular 
communities are given special representation in the University will have the effect of 
stimulating education among such communities. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

(») There is at present no provision for adequate representation of the interests of part¬ 
icular communities on the governing bodies o/ the universities viliieh, natilrally, 
leads to the sacrifice of the needs of those communities. The principle of commun¬ 
al representation in the universities should be recognised, the same proportion 
being maintained in them as in the. Provincial Legi-lative councils. Taking 
particularly the case of the Muhammadans of India I think they had better 
try hard for their adequate repreientation in the University rather than in the 
Legislative councils. 

The most deplorable state of Muslim education in India general! v, and in Bengal 
particularly, demands that steps should be taken to safeguard its interest. It is 
the duty of Government, no less than that ol the communities them¬ 
selves, that the different communities in India should <oin»* up to the same 
level of culture and education. The sister communities should be more sym¬ 
pathetic towards any effort of Government, or of the Mu-lim community, 
designed to further the education of the latter, and bring them to their 
level, as the advancement of India is bound to be incomplete if any of its com¬ 
munities is not raised to an equal standard of education. 

Being thirty years behind them in taking to western learning, the Muslim community 
require extra help at the hands of Government, and sympathy from and the 
good wishes of the sister communities, to make up the deficiency and keep pace 
in the future advancement of education. 

( l ) On the board of studies and the text-book committees particular communities 
should have adequate representation on the same principle noted above, 

(c) Attached to every college maintained by Government or district boards there 
must be separate hostels for Muslim students, and Government, bv contributions, 
should encourage the building of such hostels for students in other colleges 
maintained bv particular communities. It would certainly be to the advantage 
of students and to a certain extent to that of India as a whole, if all Indian 
students were living together, but on account of their different modes of 
living, of culture, and of religion and, in view of the fact that tlio Muslim 
students, as generally all other students, take more eagerly to the special hostels 
for them, it is in the interests and to the advancement of their education that 
they should be provided with separate boarding and lodging facilities. 

A certain number of University and technical scholarships should be exclusively 
given to Muslim students and the same provision made for students of other 
backward communities and the so-called depressed classes. The backwardness of 
Muhammadans in education, especially higher education, and the special circumstances 
HjPtbair middle classes, demand adequate and special provision for them. 

In case of colleges established by particular communities, the University before 
granting affiliation should be satisfied as to the representation, to some extent at least; 
on the managing body of the college, of communities other than the one establishing it. 
The same principle should be adopted in the case of communal universities. 
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Kadir, A. F. M. Abdul. 

Muhammadans should be represented on the Syndicate of tho Calcutta University 
according to the strength of their population in the province. At present, as far as I 
know, they are not given any place amongst the syndics. Apart, from social or political 
considerations, the arrangement is detrimental to the best interests of education and “ ad* 
vancement of learning ” which the University has in view. Not long ago a Muhammadan 
student who had taken his B.A. degree, with Sanskrit as a compulsory subject, wanted 
to proceed for his M.A. in Sanskrit. But he was denied a place in the lecture-room of 
tho university profeasor of Vedas. The only thing which, as far as I know, stood in hia 
way was his creed. There is every likelihood of a recurrence of such events, and a proper 
safeguard can be made only by giving the Muhammadan a proper and legitimate share 
in the government of the University. 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul. 


(a) In the government o! the University the needs and interests of tlie Muhammadan 
community should be specially considered. Numerically the Musalmans prepon¬ 
derate in the presidency of Bengal. As such they should have preponderated 
in the governing bodies of the University that is intended for the education 
of all classes of people in Bengal. But, far from this being the case, since the 
establishment of the University, the community has never had, either by nomi¬ 
nation or by election, even one-sixteenth of the seats in these bodies. Notwith¬ 
standing the comparative backwardness of the Musalmans in western education 
they might reasonably claim a much larger share of representation in Die 
administration of the University than they have hitherto had. Under the 
new University Act the total number of fellows has been fixed at 100. of whom 
80 are nomiuut d and 20 elected. The reservation by the Cnancellor of the 
power of nominating so many as four-fifths of the fellow's, perhaps with a view 
to preserve the necessary equilibrium between the different communities inter¬ 
ested in the University, should have secured the representation of the different 
communities on the different bodies of the University in proportion to their 
numerical strength and communal importance. Even if allowance were made 
for the difference in educational advancement their representation should, on no 
account, have been so absurdly disprojmrtionate as it is at present. That an 
overwhelming majority of even nominated fellows should have come from 
one particular community is rogarded as a grievance that calls for immediate 
redress. There is no fixed principle according to which selection is made by 
Government. It does not seem to have been alw r ays bas.idon academic attain¬ 
ments. As for election, since the introduction of the elective system not even a 
single Muhammadan has ever been returned although competent men were 
in the field. Under such circumstances it is no wonder that the interests of 
the community have not only been systematically neglected, but have sometimes 
been unjustly sacrificed. This deplorable stite of things has prevailed too long 
to be permitted to continue any longer. I hope and trust the Commission will 
see its way to make sucli recommendations as will remove Die long-standing 
grievances of the community by securing for its members adequate and effective 
representation in the administration of the University. Unless this is done 
the Muhammadan fellows would be, as at present, in a hopeless minority, 
and their voice would be too weak to protect the interests of their co-religionists. 
The statutory power of nomination reserved for the chancellor should be exer¬ 
cised on some principle, and a sufficient number of Musalmans should be selected 
by him to be fellows of the Calcutta University. After having given the matter 
much thought, and taken into consideration the different points of view, I have 
•come to Die conclusion that, unless at least one-third of the fellows be Musalmans, 
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_____—.—__— - ^—- 

the interests of the community would not, under the existing circumst&noea 
be sufficiently safeguarded. I have no doubt that the required number of quali¬ 
fied Musalmans would be easily a vailable. If anyone thinks that such a number 
of competent Musalmans in Bengal and Assam would not be forthcoming he in 
not, I am afraid, fully aware of the progress the community has lately made in 
education. 

Tho number of Muhammadan fellows to Tie nominated and to be elected should 
be fixed. As for the latter, they may be elected either by the general electorate or 
by a special electorate consisting of Muhammadan graduates, educational offioere 
of some standing, and reputed oriental scholars. If the election of the required 
number of Muhammadan fellow s be secured it matters little whether they are 
elected by the general electorate or by a special electorate. The selected and 
elected Muhammadan fellows should form a separate court, which should elect 
its own representatives on the Syndicate, the boards of studies and other 
governing and advisory l>odies of the University and also have the privilege of 
electing some Muhammadan co-opted members. In this connection I would beg 
to suggest that the elective system, which has an educative value of its own and 
which creates in the alumni of the University, as w ell as in others concerned in its 
affairs a particular interest, be extended to an appreciable extent, It is desirable 
that at least half the number of fellows be returned by election. 

A fair proportion of the higher appointments and of the ministerial posts under 
the Calcutta University should be given to qualified Musalmans. In appointing 
examiners also their claims should be taken into due consideration. 

1 am strongly of opinion that the special needs and requirements of Musal¬ 
mans be taken into consideration in connection with the reorganisation 
of the Calcutta University, and these should not be left to the promised Dacca 
University scheme for I have much misgiving as to how far the community 
will be really benefitted by the Dacca University. Poor as the Musalmans are, 
I am afraid the cost of education in a residential university will prove too high 
to many of them to avail themselves of its benefits, and tbo special attraction held 
out to them in the shape of a faculty of Islumic studies and a Muhammadan college 
cannot induce them to overlook their pecuniary difficulty. Besides, the scope 
of a residential university being limited, a sufficiently large uumber of boys can¬ 
not be educated there. Moreover, there is no knowing when the Dacra Univers¬ 
ity will come into existence. A federal university like that of Calcutta is best 
suited for the diffusion of knowledge over a wide area with a large population. 
Such a process of extensive education is likely to go a great way in uplifting the 
poor Musalmans of BengaL It is essentially necessary, therefore, that their 
special interests should be properly safeguarded in the Calcutta University. 

(6) The needs and interests of particular communities with reference to the courses 
of study also require careful consideration. The English literature taught in 
Indian schools and colleges deals with English life and customs, English heroes 
and heroines, and English scenes and scenery, and, as such, it cannot prove as 
interesting and useful to Indian hoys as it should be. Besides, it is difficult for 
them to thoroughly grasp things with which they are altogether unacquainted. 
Without a fair knowledge of English history and the physical features of England 
and other continental countries boys can hardly form even a har.y idea of the 
subjects treated in English books. Practical exclusion of these subjects from 
the course of studies for the matriculation examination has added much to the 
difficulties of the boys. It is most desirable that an Englifth literature dealing 
with Indian life and history and depicting Indian scenes and scenery should 
be created for Indian boys, particularly for those preparing for the matriculation 
examination. If the English language is to have a permanent place in the counse- 
of studies for Indian boys the creation of a literature of the kind suggested above 
is essential. The present denationalising and disturbing tendencies, I am afraid, 
cannot be counteracted unless such a literature is taught, 
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Historical text-books should be very judiciously selected. Books containing mis¬ 
representation of facts and unjust criticisms of historical personages should not 
be included in the list of text-books. The object of teaching history being not 
so much to acquaint the reader with dry facts and figures as to inspire him with 
patriotic feelings and noble impulses such books as give, without sacrificing truth, 
interesting and ennobling accounts of the great deeds of their great men of the- 
past, should be prescribed as text-books in history. A history of Islam should 
be included in the curricula of studies for the university examinations. 

Some of the Bengali text-books prescribed for the university examinations are not 
suitable for Muhammadan boys. These books deal with subjects which, though 
interesting to Hindu boys, do not appeal to Muhammadan students, being full 
of Hindu ideas and sentiments, illustrations from Hindu history and mythology, 
and quotations from the Hindu Scriptures and classics. They prove moat unin¬ 
teresting and even distasteful to Musalmans. Instead of being inspired by 
Islamic ideas and ideals Muhammadan boys imbibe non-Muslim thoughts and, 
consequently, show non-Muslim tendencies in their manners and behaviour. Such 
books as draw largely upon the history, traditions, and scriptures of Islam and deal 
with subjects interesting and inspiring to Muhammadan youth should be includ¬ 
ed in the list of text-books prescribed for the university examination. There 
are some books of this kind in existence, and experience has shown that an inclin¬ 
ation on the part of the authorities to encourage such publications brings in to 
the market a sufficient number of them. For the uplifting of the Musalmans 
of this presidency Bengali literature specially suited to their tastes and require¬ 
ments is essentially necessary. Measures that are calculated to contribute to 
the improvement of such a literature should be adopted. The formation of a board 
of studies for the Bengali language, as separate from the existing board of 
studios for Sanskrit and Sanskrit languages, with a sufficient number of Muham¬ 
madan members and the appointment of a reader for this purpose would be 
steps in this direction. 

Books dealing with subjects that are offensive to Musalmans or to any other com¬ 
munity should not find a place in the list of text-books. Passages calculated to 
wound the feelings of any community should be carefully expunged from books 
that are not otherwise objectionable. 

(c) The needs and interests of the Muhammadan community should he taken into 
due consideration in connection with ll e arrangements for the residence of stu¬ 
dents. For want of suitable, lodgings at educational centres Muhammadan 
students find great difficulty in the prosecution of their studies. When Persian 
was the Court language many of the officers and members of the different 
professions were Musalmans and a large number of Muhammadan students used to 
board and lodge with them, to feed and otherwise help a student being considered 
by the Musalmans as a sacred duty and a social obligation. When the number 
of such philanthropic people considerably declined on account of the abolition 
of Persian as the Court language the students supported by them had to shift for 
themselves. This is one of the chief causes that had deterred the Musalmans 
from availing themselves, to any appreciable extent, of the advantages of the 
education imparted in English schools and colleges. Even parents who can afford 
to pay the high cost of English education hesitate to send their children far from 
home for want of proper guardians. In these days when there is great risk of young 
students catching contagion from their surroundings, and of being led astray by 
mischievous people, it is very unsafe to keep them at stations where there is 
none to look after them. In these circumstances it is urgently necessary that 
adequate hostel accommodation should be provided for Muhammadan students. 
At least half of the money available for the provision of residential accom¬ 
modation should be utilised for their benefit. 

As on account of their poverty Musalmans are unable to pay the high seat-rent charged 
in expensively constructed hostels cheaply built houses should be provided 
for them, I am not in favour of costly edifices for the residence of students of 
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Karim, Maulvi Abdul — con/d .— Khan, Mohomkd Habib ur Rahman—Lanuley, Q. H. 
—Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 


any community. If boys accustomed to reside in scantily furnished humble 
bouses are accommodated in well-built and well-furnished structures they are 
discontented when they go back to their old dwelling. It is most undesirable 
that, with a view to secure tlieir unnecessary comfort, and to raise their 
standard of living, the taste of the boys should be changed and a desire for 
such residential houses created in them as they did not have before coming to 
the educational institutions and will not have after leaving them. As a rule 
such houses should be provided as are generally the dwellings of the majority 
of those who come to reside in them. Besides other advantages this will reduce 
the cost of education. 

The ehief advantage of the residential system lies in the opportunity it affords for the 
formation of character through the dose association of pupils and preceptors. 
This is the chief reason why the residential system prevailed in olden times in 
most of the educational institutions in this country. It would be superfluous 
to say that Muxahnans attach much importance (perhaps much more than the 
members of other communities do) not only to religion, but abo to morals and 
manners, and they view with much disfavour any deviation from the estab- 
Jishe.l -social etiquette. Unless the residence of Muhammadan students is placed 
in charge of good .Musalmans, and the atmosphere in which they live and move 
is Islamic, such deviation cannot be altogether avoided. For example, a 
Christian professor may not see .anything objectionable in not only tolerating, 
but even in enforcing, a football or hockey match at a time when Muham¬ 
madan boys should be engaged in their Maghrib (evening) prayers, and he may 
not have hesitation in calling for a peg when ho finds himself run down in the 
field. .Such occurrences. i( they chance to happen, cannot but be viewed with 
alarm by the Musalmans. and cannot but detract from the jiopulurity of the 
institutions concerned. Such being the ca>e, 1 would strongly urge the desira¬ 
bility of invariably putting Muhammadan students under the charge of Muham¬ 
madan professors, who can command the esteem and confidence of tlieir 
co-religionists. That the success of hostels to a great extent depends upon the 
judicious selection of their superintendents should never lie lost sight of. 


Khan, Mohomed H vbibur Rahman. 

The various communities should be adequately represented on the various execut¬ 
ive and academic committees of the University. 

The projKirtioti of the representatives of the Muslim community, considering its number 
and existing educational condition, should be 40 per cent. 


Langley, G. H. 

(a) Each community should be fairly represented because each subscribes to the funds 

whereby the University is supported. By fair representation also the interests 
of the various communities will be maintained. 

(b) Courses of studies should lie designed to meet the needs of the various commun¬ 

ities, but qarrow sectarianism in the selection of subjects should be discouraged. 

(c) If any workable scheme can be devised it is advisable that students from different 

communities reading for higher examinations should reside together (answer to 
questions 4 and 7). 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

There is a serious complaint against the Calcutta University that the needs 
and interests of particular communities are not considered at all. This is doe to the 
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Latlf, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur— amid .— Mahalanobim, Bras ant a Chandra— 
Mahtab, The Hon’bie Sir Bijay Chand—Maitka, Gopal Chandra—IL u umdar 
Banchanan. 


fact that representatives of these communities are not on the boards of the University. 
Hindus aud Muhammadans are mainly the students of schools and colleges under the 
Calcutta University, but, while Hindus are fully represented Muhammadans arc almost 
entirely ignored. The result has given rise to the complaint that it is a Hindu uni¬ 
versity. The Musttalman which is recognised to bo an impartial organ of Musal- 
maus, with no quarrel with the Hindus, has from time to time pointed out instances 
of injustice to Muslim students. In its issue of December 14th, 1917, it has ably 
pointed out some of the grievances of Muhammadans, which can hardly be expected 
to be removed aa long as the existing constitution of the Calcutta University continues. 
Thero is no doubt that the representatives of one community cannot appreciate or 
realise tho difficulties of students belonging to another, and it is only by the association 
of the members of different communities on the Senate and Syndicate that their angle 
of vision may be changed and tho defects of exclusiveness from which the Calcutta 
University now suffers may be removed. 


MaHALANOBTS, Pr At; a NT A CHANDRA. 

It is necessary, under existing social conditions, to make some provision for com¬ 
munal needs. But the general ideal should be a fundamental unity in academic needs, 
rather than diversity of purpose for different sections of the people. 

The. University, though making adequate provision, should never encourage the general 
tendency of our social life to differentiate itself into an ever increasing number of water¬ 
tight, and to ii great extent mutually exclusive, compartments. A properand fundament¬ 
ally uni fit d differentiation is ft different matter altogether ; luff it mu«t he admitted that 
the present artificial process of innumerable cleavages in our society is not a tiling to be 
encouraged. 


Maiitab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Ciiand. 

I do not think any such special consideration is necessary in the government 
of tho University, but such consideration is necessary in fixing the vernacular courses 
of study, each community being given tho opportunity to study its own vernacular 
literature; and there should bo separate messes for Hindus, Muhammadans, aud 
Christians according as the number of students belonging to any of these communities 
may require in any college. Besides this there should be no other distinction. The 
general principle of education and discipline should bo the same in every case. 


Mattra, Gopal Chandra. 

{a) The government of the University should ho in the. hands of the most competent 
persons, irrespective of the communities to which they may belong. 

(ii) As to courses of study, communal interests need be Considered only in recognising 
the different scriptural languages as equally important subjects of study. 

(e) Thero should, under existing circumstances, bo separate residential arrangements, 
but not separate colleges for different communities. 


Majumdar, Panchakan. 

(b) Books on Hindu and Muhammadan religion or divinity may be introduced into 

the courses. * 

(c) Provision should be made for the residence of tho depressed classes of the Hindu 

community. 
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Masood, Syed Rosa— MoDougall, Mias Eleanor—Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendha 
Chandra, Bahadur— Mitra, Ram Charan—Mohammad, Dr. Walt. 


Masood, Syed Ross. 

The various communities should be adequately represented on the various executive 
and academic committees of the University. 

McDougall, Miss Eleanor. 

(c) I think that the needs and interests of special communities should be considered 
with regard only to this. 


Mitra, Tlie Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

(a) A proportionate number of representatives from all communities must form the 

governing body of the University'. This proportion should be according to 
the number of students in each particular community' that receive education. 

(b) There should not be different courses of study for different communities except 

in the vernaculars. 

(e) Separate residence for separate communities should be provided for. 


Mitra, Ram Charan. 

I think that only in residential arrangements should there be some distinction 
between Hindu and Muhammadan students; but even this may be done away with 
with the unanimous consent of the boarders. 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali. 

It is perhaps very unfortunate that the needs and interests of the various com¬ 
munities in India are not always identical. This is duo to differences in religion, ideals, 
traditions, manners, the language of its classical and sacred literature. Muhammadans, 
for instance, form an important minority and their just claims cannot be ignored. In 
Bengal, though over half the population is Muhammadan, yet their education, both ele¬ 
mentary and advanced, has been seriously neglected. Government is alive to this 
state of affairs and has taken special measures to remove the disparity. The granting 
of special concessions in the form of exemption from fees, together with special scholar¬ 
ships, provision of hostels, the appointment of special Muhammadan inspectors, and 
the improvement of Maktabs and Madrassahs have all helped elementary education. 
In higher education Muslims are still backward. Taking the figures for 1915-16 we 
find that, out of a total of 55,489 students receiving university education in British India, 
only 5,992 were Muhammadjjp;. This gives a percentage of only 10-8 while Muham¬ 
madans form nearly 23 per cent of the total population of India—these figures become 
still more startling when we bear in mind that in Bengal more than half the population 
is Muhammadan. The Calcutta University Calendar shows that in the various governing 
bodies of the University (like the Senate and the Syndicate) Muhammadans are conspic¬ 
uous by their absence. What is more deplorable is the non-existence of Muslim profea¬ 
sors on the staffs of Government or private colleges. Even the few assistant professor¬ 
ships of Persian and Arabic are scarce. When it is borne in mind that the pnblio ad¬ 
ministration demands a fair representation of all the important communities of the 
presidency, and that pnblio servants cannot be trained except at the universities, the 
problem becomes of the utmost importance. 

(a) It is evidently necessary that on the various controlling bodies of the universities 
Muhammadan interests should be adequately represented and property 
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Mohammad, Dr. Walt— conid . —Muherjee, Adhar Chandra—Mttxhebji, Pancha* 
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safeguarded. It may be urged that, owing to the Bcarcity of Muhammadans on 
the professoriates of the colleges, suitable representatives are not forthcoming. 
Until suitable Muslim professors from Bengal are available it may be necessary 
to import professors from other provinces of India. The M. A. O. College, 
Aligarh, the Islamia College, Peshawar, and the Islamia College, Lahore, could 
perhaps spare a few capable men for either temporary or permanent service in 
Bengal. Specially trained men can be secured by offering special scholarships 
for advanced study in India and abroad. I attach great importance to the 
adequate representation of Muhammadans in the government of the University 
and consider it a question of vital importance deserving the careful attention of 
Government and the public. 

(6) The Dacca University scheme contemplates the creation of a department of Islamio 
studies. This is a much needed improvement and will be welcomed by Muham¬ 
madans. A department of Islamic studies on the same lines should be created in 
Calcutta and perhaps at other important places. It is essential for the success 
of this experiment that the existing madrassahs, which are to serve as feeders, 
should he reformed and improved without unnecessary delay. 

There is a general complaint among Muhammadan students of Bengal that 
no arrangements for teaching Arabic and Persian exist in many of the import¬ 
ant colleges. This can be easily remedied by the appointment of Arabic and 
Persian professors. Urdu should he recognised as a vernacular for such Muham¬ 
madan students as do not want to take up Bengali. Special scholarships, 
medals, and prizes should he given to Muhammadan students seeking higher edu¬ 
cation. It is not difficult to devise means to encourage Muhammadans if a 
genuine effort were made and co-operation secured. 

(c) Muhammadans take to the residential system much more easily than Hindn 
students. This is owing to the absence of any rigid caste system or any 
hard social restrictions. If special hostels for Muhammadan students are 
established, and facilities for religious instruction are provided, Muhammadan 
students would flock to them. Such hostels should not be isolated from others, 
but should form a part of the general residential system. In the Punjab, in 
hostels attached to Government and mission colleges, Muslim and Hindu stu¬ 
dents live not only in adjoining rooms, but often in the same dormitory. Their 
dining-halls and kitchens, however, are separate. In Allahabad they have got 
separate hostels situated near oach other, but having their own management, 
kitchen, and dming-hall. I am strongly opposed to segregation on the basis 
of religion or caste or creed hut would, under existing social conditions, have 
different wings of the same hostel reserved for different, communities. 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

Communal representation is not desirable in the University. 


Mukherji, Panchanandas. 

I strongly think that the needs and interests of particular communities should be 
specially considered in the residential and other arrangements of the University and its 
constituent oolleges. But I do not think that it is desirable or necessary —except perhaps 
in the case of Muhammadans—that there should be any special representation of 
particular communities in the government of the University. As regards ooarses of 
study the needs and interest* of particular communities should be consulted with 
reference to the study of the second languages and the vernaculars. 
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Murarichsnd College, Sylhet— Nag, P. N. — Naik, K. G.— Nandy, The Hon’ble 
Maharajah Sir Manindka Chandra—Nanjundayya, H. V.— Neooi, Dr. P. 


Murarichand College, Sylliet. 

(a) and (6) None. 

(r) Residential and messing arrangements for separate religious denominations and 
such sub castes as by custom are not allowed in the general hostel and the moss. 
There may bo one general hostel with a single messing arrangement for those 
students who have no religious prejudices (view of some of us). 


Nag, P. N. 

(a) and (b) The needs and interests of particular communities should he specially con¬ 
sidered, according to their educational nnd numerical strength, in the government 
of the University and in its courses of study. Men of talent and ability, when 
available, should represent the interests of particular communities. 


Naik, K. G. 

(a) ai d (b) At the portals of the University all communal differences should vanish, 
(c) Residential facilities should be provided for all communities, if possible) 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Maxindra Chandra. 

(a) and (b) Communal needs and interests should have uo consideration either in 
the government of the University or in its courses of study. 

(c) In residential and kitchen arrangements, however, the special habits and tradi¬ 
tions of the particular communities should be respected. Encouragement may 
be given to the backward classes by making special grants for their education 
as well as residence. 


Nanjundayya, H. V. 

(а) In the government of the University it goes without saying that persons 

versed in all the branches of learning pursued should have a share. In the lay 
clement (which should also be selected with an eye to securing the services of 
men interested and capable of taking an intelligent share in the advancement of 
learning) all important sections of the people for whose benefit the University 
exists should bo duly represented, In an Indian university the Indian ele¬ 
ment should be predominant—I mean among the lay portion of it. The 
Musalmans have a somewhat different ideal of education as regards languages 
and so they should find a place. 

(б) Those who wish to study branches of Sanskrit learning and the \ emacular lan¬ 

guages and of Muaalmau culture (where there is a demand for it) should have 
their needs supplied as far as possible. 

(c) In residential and messing arrangements the broad distinctions of caste and race, 
to the extent they are respected in the province of the University generally, 
should be respected. 


Neooi, Dr. P. 


(a) Had (b) In this connection I would strongly urge for speoial educational facilities 
, f or what are called the depressed classes of the Hindu community euoh » 
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Neogi, Dr. P.— canid .—North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur— Parasjpye, 

The Hon’blc Mr. R. P. 


the Namasudrns, the Shahas, the Dhobis, BagdiB, etc. I don’t know tlieir 
exact numerical strength, but I think they form a very large percentage of 
the Hindu population of Bengal. Their degraded social position, poverty, and 
misery oan only be removed through education, in which they are excep¬ 
tionally backward. Special facilities have justly been given to Muhammadans 
for their education in schools, as w el! as in colleges. For example, every 
Government school is bound to accept a certain percentage of Muhammadan 
students as free students. Then there arc special scholarships for Muham¬ 
madan students, awarded on the results of the matriculation and inteimediate 
examinations, and special hostels for Muhammadan students have been built 
everywhere. I would strongly plea3 for the same, if not more, liberal treat¬ 
ment for the depressed classes, who are infinitely more backward in education 
than Muhammadans. My specific recommendations on the subject are tlie 
following :— 

(i) A schedule of the communities forming the depressed classes should be prepared 

and Government should instruct the schools maintained or aided by them 
to admit poor students belonging to these classes as free students up to 5 per 
cent of the total number of students in Hi e schools. 

(ii) Twenty special scholarships of the value of Rs. 10 each and ten of the value of 

Rs. 15 each should ho given by Government to students belonging to these 
classes on tho results of tlio matriculation and the intermediate examinations 
respectively. 

(in) A special central liostol for students belonging to these classes should be built 
at Calcutta and in other centres suitable arrangements for their residence 
should be made. I often find that a student belonging to this class is unable 
to find a seat in ordinary hostels or messes. At the same (imp a separate 
mess in a separate hired building lor three fir four students of this type costs 
a good deal. We in Rajslvihi have solved the difficulty by starting what is 
called a “ Liberal Mess ” in w hieh besides students belonging to these classes 
students of other higher castes who have no objection to live, with them are 
put. In this way Brahmans, Kavnsthas, and students of other castes live with 
tho sons of the depressed classes and the mess expenses are shared by them 
all. I do not know if the same system prevails at other places. If it docs 
not I would strongly recommend that a “ Liberal Mess ’’ on the Rystem followed 
at Rajshahi bo established in connection with every secondary school and 
oollege not only in Bengal, but throughout India. 

(iv) At least two graduates belonging to the depressed classes should be nominated 
fellows of the University so that thoy may bring their special grievances to the 
notice of the University. 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur. 

(a) No other test than that of education is deemed necessary. 

(b) No course of study calculated to wound the religious feelings of any community 

should be prescribed. 

(c) Residential arrangements should be mado with due regard to the religious suscep¬ 

tibilities of the students. 


Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

I am strongly of opinion that no communal considerations should be introduced 
in the government of the University. Tho Senate and the Syndicate should oonsfet 
of the best men. As regards oouraes of study it is natural that some subjects may specially 
appeal to some special community, e.g., Persian and Arabic to Muhammadans, Sanskrit 
to Hindus, A vesta and Pahlavi to Parais, Pali to Buddhists, eto. The Senate, or at least 

vol. xn 2 a 
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Pakanjpi'e, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P.—fowl//.- Rahim, The Hon ’Me Mr. Justice Abddr— 

Ray, Dr. Ridhan Ohaniira. 


the hoards of study, should contain representatives of all the subjects which the university 
offers to teach and the University should aim at teaching all subjects for which there is a 
demand. It should so arrange its courses that they are not too narrowly sectarian. Thus, 
I would deprecate a course of Sanskrit for .Tains in which no books, but those by Jain 
authors, are prescribed. Every student of Sanskrit should have some knowledge of the 
literature contained in Sanskait as a whole before specialising in one particular branch. 

In the matter of separate institutions for different communities I deprecate the found¬ 
ation of communal universities or even colleges. I am willing to allow only separate hostels 
at the most, but I would prefer a hostel for all classes, the messes only being distinct for 
different classes. In this way all classes of young men will have ample opportunities 
of coming together and will begin to feel unconsciously that they are Indians first and 
foremost, and not members of their separate little communities only. This is the im¬ 
pression that 1 want them to take from their education, and not merely the prescribed 
amount of book-learning in various subjects. 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdtxr. 

(а) Speaking for the Muhammadans it is extremely important that they should be 

adequately represented in the government of the University, including the 
Senate, the Syndicate, the board of studios, and the examining board, and also on 
the governing bodies of hostels, messes, and lodgings. 1 may here mention 
that the practice in the Calcutta University of insisting upon the name-sof tbo 
candidates to be written on the answer papers has long been a matter of 
complaint in the Muhammadan community and, I think, in fairness to the 
examiners themselves, the system should be changed. In Madras the names 
of the examinees are not divulged, but I have not heard that any incon¬ 
venience is caused thereby. As for the courses of study I would recommend 
that Islamic history be recognised at least :ie an optional subject. 

(б) In any system of higher education of women, the cultivation of the fine arts, es¬ 

pecially music and painting, should have a special place. In schools for women 
the care and management of children, the domestic arts, and the art of house¬ 
keeping should be an indispensable part of the curriculum. 

(c) Speaking for the Muhammadan oommunity the great difficulty in the way of 
higher education among the women is the custom of purdah- It is, no doubt, 
showing some signs of weakening, and many families are now prepared to send 
their girls to ordinary girls’ schools up to twelve or thirteen years of age. At 
present, therefore, higher education among Musalman women would only bo 
possible if a college were to bo founded at each university centre for Muham¬ 
madan purdahnathin girls, wholly stuffed by women teachers, and all necessary 
arrangements lie mode for the observance of purdah. Among them snob 
early marriages as prevail among the Hindus are not largely in vogue. On 
the average they are married between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two. 
Wherever it be not feasible to establish a college such es is suggested the only 
other course is to organise home classes and provide women teachers to go 
round and take those classes. 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

(a) The government of the University should be vested (as I have explained in 
answer to question 14) in the Senate, which should consist of members elected 
from different constituencies. Such constituencies should be chosen with an 
eye’to their usefulness from an educational standpoint. No representative of 
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any particular class or sect, as such, should have any place there. The chief 
communities that should be represented, besides those directly connected with 
educational institutions, are :— 

(i) Commercial and business men. 

(ii) Engineers. 

(iii) Medical men. 

(iv) Literary scholars o£ eminence. 

(v) Men connected with the spread of education among the masses and the backward 

classes. 

(vi) Women’;: education should be directly represented by women. 

(b) In choosing courses of study great efforts have been made in the past to avoid 

such studies as might offend particular communities. For example, the study 
of the growth and practice of different religious faiths may have been omitted, 
because it was felt that the university teaching should preserve a spirit of 
neutrality in such matters. But if those arc taught from a purely educational 
standpoint they could hurt the religious susceptibilities of only a few. 

(c) Happily, the broad dividing line between youths of different castes and religions 

is fast, disappearing. No scheme of reform should be adopted which may operate 
directly or indirectly to widen it. It is painful to a sensitive mind to see that 
students among whom a spirit of bonhomie should be paramount, have to live 
apart, eat separately, and feel differently because of the rules which have been 
instituted in a hostel in conformity to the wishes of a few. ] have opportunities 
of know ing that such feelings of aloofness and mutual separation are fast van¬ 
ishing. Classes and sections there must be: but why establish them among 
students during college life ? Differential treatment is still evident in institutions 
where youths of different nationalities ro-ide. True there are differences in 
the mode of life, customs, etc., and they will ho there; but they are nee A-ary 
evil«. anil separate arrangements should not pre\ ail in one part of the institu¬ 
tion which are not found in another. 


Bay, Manmathanath. 

(а) The needs and the interests of particular communities need not be specially con¬ 

sidered in the government of the University except that in the Senate of the 
University there ought to be men competent to deal with the particular ocurses 
of study which may have to be framed to suit the needs of particular 
communities. The only question then is :—Who aro most competent to advance 
the interests of learning—the different interests should bo represented, but not 
the different communities. 

(б) The needs of particular communities may be considered to some extent in respect 

of the courses of study, e.g., Arabic, Persian, and agriculture. 

(c) In the hostel arrangements the special needs and interests of particular commun¬ 
ities may have to bo considered, but there need be no special arrangement with 
regard to the facilities of admission to educational institutions. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

As regards education no consideration should be made for any particular com¬ 
munity. Only as regards residential arrangements necessary consideration may be 
made to suit the convenience of the particular community.^ 


2 
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Ray, Satis Chandra—Reyazcddin, Syed, Quazi— Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, 
Bahadur— Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendba Nath. 


Ray, Satis C hands a. 

I agree that the needs and interests of particular communities should be differen¬ 
tiated in the courses of study, in the residential arrangements, and in the government 
of the University. But I would guard against the danger of subordinating general 
interests or national culture to communal interests or culture. 

I would not reduce the standard of examination because a particular community 
requires special encouragement, or that special examinations should bo instituted for 
testing the fitness of its members for special callings and professions, because it is 
backward in education. This oourse is bound to excite needless jealousy in the com¬ 
munity receiving least favoured treatment and will tend to degrade the callings and 
professions by the introduction of men with a lower standard of university education. 


, Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi. 

(а) The needs and interests of particular communities should be specially considered 

according to their population. My special interest concerns the Muhammadan 
community. Now, 52per cent of the population of Bengal belong to this commun¬ 
ity. And they ought to be represented by 52 per cent on the Senate and the 
Syndicate of the University to look after the interests of the students of the com¬ 
munity. The education of the comm unity should not dcjwnd on the discretion 
of the other community, which is its rival, in every affair. Some scandals 
have already been brought to notice as to the results of the examination, which 
arc conducted by, with a few exceptions of Europeans, Hindus. In the 
government of the University unless there arc Muhamm id an members in 
proportion to their population the difficulties and disadvantages of the Muham¬ 
madan community would not disappear. There should be a proportionate 
number of inspecting and teaching staff, also examiners. 

(б) In the course of study also books w'rittcn in the vernaculars and in English by 

Muhammadan authors Bhould be introduced into the curricula. 

A similar number of members should represent the text book committee. 

(c) Of the money spent on education if 52 per cent be allotted for the education of 
Muhammadan students, and Muhammadan students are helped in the shape of 
stipends (as the Muhammadan comm unity is too poor to bear all the expenses) a 
residential arrangement is possible. 

I believe Muhammadans have a right to claim those privileges as of right. 

Before these changes are effected the names of all the examinees should not be written 
on the answer books as has been adopted in the Allahabad University. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

(a) and (b) The communal interest should not. be allowed to interfere with the govern- 
meat of the University or the course of study. 

(r) Separate hostels should be provided for the different communities. 


Roy, The Hou’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

(а) The Muhammadan community considers that it is very poorly represented in the 

Senate of the University. I think a few more Muhammadan members may 
be added to the Senate. 

(б) and (c) I do not think that particular oammunitiei have any real grievance either 

in the course of study or in its residential and other arrangement*. 
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Saha, Meghnad—Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhaovati—Sanyal, Nisikanta— 
Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 


Saha, Meghnad. ' 

(c) I{ the residential system be adopted I think that proper care should be taken for 
the accommodation of students of democratic classes (I use this term to denote 
those classes which are usually, but sometimes very unjustly, styled depressed 
classes). It is a standing complaint that, at the present time, the hostels attached 
to colleges are practically the monopoly of a few aristocratio classes— viz., of the 
Brahmans, the Kayasthas, the Vaidyas, and the Nabasaks. Members of domo- 
cratio classes are either not admitted, or, if at all admitted, they are allowed to 
live not a® a matter of right, but as a matter of grace. If any student of the 
orthodox typo demurs to living with them in the same room, and taking meals 
in the same dining-hall, the unfortunate student is asked to remove to some 
other place, and take his meals in his own room. The writer knows of several 
instances where this state of things has actually existed. 

Now members of democratic classes feel that, in at least those hostels which have been 
constructed at public expense, they have the same right as members of other classes. 
They expect that they should be admitted freely and allowed to live in a manner consistent 
with their ideas of self-respect and dignity. It will not do if separate hostels are opened 
for them, for. in that case, at least twenty-five separate communal hostels should be 
opened for each college, one for the use of each particular community. 

That being clearly impossible, the only feasible solution is that the hostek should 
be declared freely open to all classes of students. The Government, as a matter of 
principle, does not make any distinction of caste or creed in points of law or employ¬ 
ment. The same principle should be adopted in this case. Those students, or communal 
leaders, who find it irreligious to dine with their fellow-brethren of other castes, should 
be asked to shift for themselves, or construct hostels at their own expense. They 
should not be allowed or encouraged to introduce a feeling of discord in the pure academic 
atmosphere. 


Saiiay, Rai Bahadur Bhaovati. 

I would recommend separate universities for special needs and interests of parti¬ 
cular communities. To provide for their special needs and interests in a university that 
is to cater for the gcnoral population will be ineffective and a source of trouble. 


Sanyal, Nisikanta. 

There need be no cut-and-dry rule. The University should have freedom to adopt 
what appears to it to be the best policy. But no principle should be acceptable which 
stands in the way of academic efficiency. 

Neither the Hindus nor the Muhammadans have accepted for women of their 
communities higher education as imparted in the present institutions. There should be 
no undue expansion of such education at their expense, until it can be made acceptable 
to them. 


Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

(«) ahd (6) I am not in favour of any communal representation in the government 
of the University, nor do I think that it is possible to design courses of study with 
reference to the needs and interests of a particular community. 

(c) As residential arrangements* I should prefer Hindu and Muhammadan students 
living in the same hostels, though necessarily separate arrangements will have to 
be made for their board* 
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QUESTION 22. 


Sakkak, Gopal Chandra—Sarkau, Kauuada—Sastki, Rai Rajendra Chandra, 
Bahadur —Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 


Sabkab, Gopal Chan dba. 

Except in respect of residential arrangements, and in prescribing courses of study, 
I do not think that special considerations are necessary in the government of the 
University in the interests of any particular community. 


Saekae, Kalipada. 

I am not for making distinctions of the sort contemplated so far as education, 
pure and simple, is concerned. There must bo one standard and one rulo for all. It 
is preposterous to think, for example, of a Muhammadan Btudent being allowed to 
graduate with a simpler course of study than his Hindu and college mate. 

But, in certain pecuniary matters, as, for example, college and examination fees, 
prizes, medals, and the like, some consideration may be sbowu to backward areas or 
communities. These areas or communities should be represented in (ho government 
of the University. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

When Hindus and Muhammadans and, possibly, other sections of the people arc 
going to have universities of their own, no special consideration need be shown to them 
cither in the management of the University or in regulating its courses of study. 
It is only residential and other arrangements that call for consideration in the case of 
important sections of the pe-ople. 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 

Rightly or wrongly there is a strong feeling amongst Muhammadans that though 
they are numerically superior to other communities in Bengal, and are making every effort 
to advance in education, very little regard is paid to their requirements in the University. 
Cases like that of a Muhammadan Sanskrit, student being removed from the University 
class on the ground of his faith naturally cause strong resentment and Muhammadans 
reasonably feel that had they b<>cn given a projier share in the government of the Uni¬ 
versity such sectarian prejudices could have been effectively checked. The community 
has repeatedly urged upon the University the desirability of doing away with the 
practice of the examinees’ names being written on answer papers, but hitherto to no pur¬ 
pose. To get an insight of what the community feels regarding the constitution of the 
University, I would invite a reference to the issues of December 14 th and 21st, of the 
** Mvsealman ” of Calcutta. Although Persian and Arabic are taught in many of the 
colleges affiliated to the University, in the cultivation of which Muhammadans are 
deeply interested, it is to be regretted that there has not been for several years past, 
and even at present, a single member on the Syndicate of the University who is inter¬ 
ested in their studies. University publications on these subjects seldom come out 
punctually, and some have never seen the light, though their publication has been pro¬ 
mised since the inception of the new regulations. Besides, the few members of the 
community that are on the Senate are mainly taken from those not connected with 
collegiate education which they are supj/osed to control. Provision for at least two 
Muhammadan members on the Syndicate and 20 on the Senate should be made. 

Since Muhammadans are more cosmopolitan than any other community in India 
it is necessary to offer for the proper education of the youths of that community a oourse 
on Islamic history and civilisation, alternating with some other subject throughout their 
University career. At present, such a provision exists only in the post graduate oourse 
of history, but this should begin earlier from the I. A. stage rising up to the M. A. In 
no case can the argument of teaching people their own glorious past be applied with 
greater force than at that of the Muhammadans. 
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Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta,— Seal, Dr. Brajendkanath—Sen, Bipin* 

B EH A HI. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

(a) Wo oonaider that any very marked adaptation of the University to the needs and 
interests of particular communities is alien to the very idea of a university. 
Normally, if discussion is kept, on purely academic lines no question should 
arise in the University ns to the particular community to which a student 
belongs. We do not, therefore, think that any formal provision should be made 
for the representation of particular communities in the government of the 
University. We consider that this should be left to the practical common 
souse and public spirit of the electorates or nominating authorities. At the 
same time the University should regard it ns one of its functions to see that 
the needs of a particular community are not overlooked and that every 
encouragement is given to backward communities. 

((>) As to courses of study we are of opinion that a sufficient number of options 
would meet all tho requirements hero. 

(r) The provision for the various (oinrnunitks iu regard to residential arrangements 
should be left to tho different colleges, acting either separately or through 
voluntary co-operation. 


Seal, Dr. Brajendranatii. 

My scheme of a provincial educational council, with tho control of general policy and 
financial management, would provide for the representation on an elective basis of tho 
principal interests and communities, but tho Senatus Acadcmicus in charge of educational 
administration (including courses of study and examinations) will be composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of tho teachers in all the faculties, general as well as technological, with co-opted 
experts aud specialists and business and professional men chosen in the interests of edu¬ 
cational efficiency without reference to the claims of communities. So far as residential 
and other arrangements arc concerned tho educationally backward communities, or those 
below “the wafer line ” (like the Muhammadans on the ono hand and the Sahas, 
Suvurna-Vaniks, Yugi v, Baruis, and N amaswhas on the other), have separate claims on 
the public, funds, and should be represented on tho students’ residence committees in the 
University, but evory oollego hostel should provide an additional heterodox department 
which should bo opened to members of all communities without distinction of caste or 
creed. The humiliating position assigned to students of the so-called “lower” castes 
in some hostels (not all private institutions) is a running sore which should be stopped 
at once. 


Sen, Bihnbehari. 


The University has boon founded on a secular basts and on the principle of equality. 
In the republic of learning no sectarian considerations should be allowed to interfere with 
higher training. The walls of separation between classes and creeds should go down undor 
tho influence of liberal culture, and the University should promote social intercourse 
among all classes of students with due' respect for their religious principles. A common 
intellectual kinship and rivalry should take tho place of petty strifes separating one com¬ 
munity from another. Freedom of thought and spirit of intellectual inquiry will remove 
all sectional prejudices. The object of the University is to place all classes on a common 
intellectual platform. If the Senate or the governing body of the University is composed 
of mon of liberal culture there doce not appear to be any necessity for safeguarding the 
interests o! particular communities by a system of communal representation whiob, if 
Introduced, will give rise to a number of factions and petty strifes prejudical to the beet 
interests of tho University as a corporate body. 
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qubstion^2. 


Sen, BmxBEEARi— contd .— Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur— Sen, Dr. S. K.— 
Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur— Sen, Satish Chandra. 


The Calcutta University has not been indifferent to the special needs of particular 
communities. It has prescribed courses of studies suited to their requirements, and 
has always acted in harmony with their religious and moral scruples. 

But the boards of studies should be bettor organised by the admission to them of 
scholars and professors, other than fellows of the University, who have long specialised 
in the subjects for winch the boards are constituted. It not infrequently happens that 
gentlemen who are fellows of the University, but who neither teaeh a subject nor have 
made a special stud}' of it, are appointed to be members of the board in that subject. 
I beg to suggest that members of the post-graduate boards of studies should be members 
of the under-graduate boards of studies. 

There should, however, be separate hostel arrangements for students belonging to 
different communities. 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

(a) and (b) In the government of the University and in its courses of study no special 
consideration is required for the needs and interests of particular communities. 
(c) Residential and other arrangements may be made for the Muhammadan community, 
Christian converts, aud the domiciled community. 


Sen I)r. S. K. 

(а) The main points are the religious and social requirements of the Europeans, Eurasians, 

Native Christians, Hindus (Liberal and (Orthodox), Brahmrw, and other castes 
and sects. If the ideals of the British universities and standards, with British 
elements dominating at present, ore maintained, special consideration in the 
government of the University is not required. 

(б) As regards courses of study the interests of European mou and women, Eurasians, 

and others with the same ideas should be considered in framing mechanics, music, 
drawing, and similar courses. 

(e) It is difficult to observe the difforei c * in habits and Ncntirmnts of Indians of 
different religions in England. Thu idea should be encouraged by having 
general hostels. Particular small ac •omnudation for more orthodox types 
might to be made in the beginning. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

(а) In the government of the University the needs and interests of particular communi¬ 

ties should be considered. 

(б) Yes ; but on no account should there be any lowering of the standard in the course# 

of study. 

(c) Yee. 


Sen, Satish Chandra. 

(o) The constitution of the University should be catholic and eclectic. I do not oonsider 
that there is need for special communal representation. 

I, however, think secondary schools, as forming the groundwork of the University, 
should be adequately represented on the University. 

(6) It suffices if courses of study are various, as at present, to meet the choice of students 
of different sects. 

(e) Residential arrangements should be made according to the requirements of the 
particular community to which the boarders belong. I would strongly advocate 
a religious training of the inmates within the hostel. 
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Sen, Subya Kumar— Sen Gupta, Dr. Nabendbanath— Sen Cuita, Dr. Nabes 

Chandba. 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

(a) Particular communities should have a share in the government of the University 

in proportion to the number of boys studying in colleges from their respective 
communities. 

m 

(b) No special consideration in the course of study should be made in favour of any 

particular community. 

(c) Residential arrangements may be made for different communities at different places. 

Any other arrangement in favour of a particular community should not be made 
inasmuch as it is likely to result in discontent and bitterness of feelhig. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Narendranath. 

I am not in favour of representation of the particular religious or social units to 
the government of the University. But arrangements should be made for the residence 
of different sects and religious groups. 

It is desirable, however, that, the different professions, such as law, teaching, and 
medicine as well as the mercantile community, should be represented on the Senate. 

I have no sympathy with the Dacca University plan of introducing special degrees 
and special courses of study for the Muslim community. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

There ought to bo considerable provision for free tuition and boarding, as well as 
partial remission of foes for poor students of all communities—especially of backward 
comm uui ties. 

The interests of Muhammadans should be considered in the designing of the courses by 
giving to Arabic and Persian the same place as Sanskrit. If they so desire, Muhammadans 
may endow special choirs for Islamic studies, but I do not think the University is called 
upon to provido in a speoial manner for such studies in the present circumstances. 

I do not think that there are any speoial interests which ought to be secured in the 
government of the University. The only possible interests are those of Muhammadans 
and Anglo-Indians. But I think it would be against principle to give to Muhammadans 
and Anglo-Indians, as such, a right to have representatives in the Senate. High academic 
qualifications and interest in education are essential in every member of the governing 
body of the University. Where a Muhammadan or Anglo-Indian has suoh qualifications 
he should bo appointed by all means, but no one should bo appointed merely because he 
is a member of a particular community. 

I am of opinion that the number of elected fellows ought to bo largely increased. 
If that is done there is a sufficiently large number of Muhammadan graduates, who may, 
if they are so inclined, return quite a decent number of Muhammadan fellows by getting 
themselves registered and voting in a block. 

To look upon education from the point of view of sectional interests is a pernicious 
habit and should not be oncouragcd. On this matter, it should be remembered that 
questions on which the interests of Muhammadans go against those of others arise to the 
b'enate once in fifty years or more. For the sake of these rare occasions it would be 
absurd to permanently weaken, the Senate by bringing in members who are there not 
by virtue of their academic qualifications, but because they are supposed to look after 
the interests of a community. 
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QUESTION 22. 


Sen Gupta, iSurendra Mohan —.Scramjtoro College, Serampore— Sharp, The Hon’ble 
Mr. H.— Sheth, Pandit Haboovind Das T., Nyayatibtha, Vyakarantibtha. 


Sen Gupta, Subendra Mohan. 

(a) I do not think that particular communities can ho specially represented on the 
Senate or the Syndicate. They should be represented by general electorates of 
schools and colleges, as well as In members of educated communities and by 
benefactors and if they cannot come in by any of these channels I am afraid they 
must be satisfied with their representation by Government nominees only. 

(c) In residential arrangements attention should be paid to making separate arrange¬ 
ments for special communities. 


Seramporc College. Seranipor-. 

Wo consider the University should be broad enough in its aim mid outlook as (o 
be able to deal fairly and impartially with the particular communities and minorities 
in its area. No community ought lo be made to feel that it cannot rely on liberal treat¬ 
ment and fair play on the part of the university authorities liven prejudices should 
within reason be respected, provided that thereby the rights and ii her lies of otbors aro not 
interfered with. This principle we nould carry into all three departments mentioned 
in the question. A university that exercises its powers and privileges in a tyrannical way, 
and drives minorities to form separatist- independent organisations, is unworthy of the 
name. 


Sharp, The llon'lde .Mr. 1J. 

The consideration of the needs and interests of particular classes is of great import¬ 
ance. Among such communities in Bengal would be reckoned the Musalmans (who 
though numerically just over half the population, form a minority among those who 
seek higher education), the Buddhists, and the depressed classes. 

(a) The Musa minus require larger representation on the governing bodies. This 
can best be arranged by the establishment of local universities at centres of Muham¬ 
madan population like Dacca and Chittagong and by the devolution of examin¬ 
ations. 

(ii) One of the chief complaints of the Musalmans has boon the alleged difficulty of 
the Berman course owing to insistence upon a certain knowledge of Arabic. This 
has been partially remedied. Another is the unacceptability to them of some of 
the books recommended for the study of the vcmacual&r in the matter of 
language, subject, and sentiment. 1 have not heard of any complaints from 
Buddhists regarding the I’ali course. The suggestions made in my general note 
would probably remove any alleged hardships. 

(e) Complaints are sometimes made that Musalmans have difficulty in gaining ad¬ 
mission to colleges and to hostels. I am unable to say how far these complaints 
are justified. It is important that Musalmans should have their own hostels 
(to a considerable extent they now possess them) supervised hv Muhammadan 
professors, and witli arrangements for religious observance, which is much prized 
by this community. 


Shkth, Pandit Haroovinh Das T., Niyayatibtha, Vyakabantjrtha. 

The needs and interests of all important communities, irrespective of their number 
should be considered if they contribute towards the literature of the country, helping 
modern research in sciences, philosophy, language, etc. The members of such com¬ 
munities should be given the opportunity of placing their views as regards the govern¬ 
ing body of the University; their literature should form a part of the courses of 
study and their views should be respected in residential and other arrangements- 
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Kinha, Kumar Man in dr a Chandra—Ninka, Panchanan—Nikcak, The Hon’ble Sir 
Kileatan—SOdmersbn, F. W.— Suiirawaiidy, Hassan—Suhrawardy, Z. R. 
Zahid. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

(a), (6), (c). Every effort should bo given to secure adequate representation for the 
interests of particular communities, such as the Muhammadan and the domiciled 
Anglo-Indian, and every attempt should be made to include representatives of 
such communities in tho deliberations of the University. This will help a cosmo¬ 
politan view being taken of problems affecting the University. 


Sinha, Panchanan. 

The Calcutta University had always been undenominational and in the best in¬ 
terests of education should remain undenominational. The needs and interests of parti¬ 
cular communities noed not be specially considered cither in its government or in its 
courses of study. But there should he separate residential arrangements for Hindus, 
Musalmans, and Christians. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

The intorosts of particular communities may bo rosognised in tho residential arrange- 
m» nti, but they should bo altogether ignorod in tho government of tho University, as woll 
as in tho courses of its study. 


StlDMERSEN, F. W. 

I do not think that the present University can bo fairly chargod with any 
deliberate neglect of any particular community. Muhammadans, however, are of 
opinion that they do not get a fair representation upon the Senate and the Syndicate 
and that the Muhammadans on the Senate are usually unconnected with collegiate 
education. 


Suhrawardy, Hassan. 

(а) Proper representation of members of all communities is necessary to safeguard 

particular interests and answer peculiar requirements, c.g., there is not a single 
Muhammadan on the faculty of medicine. 

(б) Only in general education. 

(c) It is very necessary that easy and free social intercourse should be encouraged 
to fight down caste and racial prejudice so that in the end an advanced student 
and ‘ Varsity ’ man will break through the. shell of bigotry and denominational 
bias in a way worthy of one having a liberal education, and not simply get through 
certain stiff tests of an academical nature. 


Suhrawardy, Z. R. Zahid. 


(a) The Muhammadan community, backward as it is in education, should receive 
special consideration, and for this purpose the representatives in the Senate 
should be increased so as to secure at least one-third of the number of senators 
from the members of that community. On the Syndicate there should be the 
same proportion. Besides, every institution should have a few Muhammadan 
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QUESTION 21 


- » • .. —-- - -- 

StHFAWAEpy, Z. R. Zahid— cow*/.—W aheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasb—Webb, 
The Hou'ble Mr. C. M. —Williams, Revd. Garfield. 


professors in the general line, and not for Arabic and Persian only, as at present. 
I understand there is not a single Muhammadan on the staff of any college except 
for Arabic and Persian. 

(h) In the case of Bengali-Bpeaking Muhammadans Urdu should be considered as a 
second language, along with Persian, Arabic, etc. 

(e) With regard to hostel accommodation and other facilities for Muhammadans I adopt 
the recommendations of the Committee appointed by the Bengal Government 
to consider questions connected with Muhammadan Education in 1914. 


Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nash. 

(а) The Musalmans must have, an effective hand in the government of the University 

in order to promote Muslim education and safeguard the peculiar interests 
of Muslim students. “ The ratio of the number of Muslim senators to the 
total number of Indian senators should be equal to the ratio of the Musalman 
population of Bengal to the total population.” 'l'hp Muslim fellows of the Uni¬ 
versity should be allowed to nominate an adequate number of representatives 
on the Syndicate from among themselves. There should be, at least, one Muslim 
member on every board of studies. If the study of Bengali be made compulsory 
on all students there should be adequate Muslim representation on the board of 
studies for the Sanskritir languages (as this board also selects text-books in 
Bengali) in order to see that text-books containing expressions offensive to Muslim 
taste and feeling should not be selected. In order to increase the number of Mus¬ 
lims qualified to sit on the Senate qualified Muslims should be appointed to the 
staff of the University. There should be Muslim representation on the governing 
bodies of colleges. 

(б) An Islamic course, of studies, under a faculty of Islamic studies, combined with 

English, leading to the univorsity degrees, should be provided. Every college 
should make provision for the teaching of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. The Univers¬ 
ity should make provision for the study of the history of Islamic civilisation 
beginning from the intermediate stage. 

Though the value of hostel accommodation has been definitely recognised the actual 
accommodation provided for Muslim students is quite out of proportion to their 
needs. The University should make adequate provision for hostel accommodation for 
Muslims. Muslim students should be under the superintendence of Muslim teachers 
Provision should be made for religious observances. 

In order to ensuro that Musahnan students will be able to secure admission into 
colleges an adequate percentage of scats should be reserved fox them. 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

In Burma the co mm unity whose needs and interests require to be specially consi¬ 
dered is the Burmese community, I should deprecate any special consideration being 
giveo to any other community. The University of Burma should be a purely national 
uni versity guiding and co-ordinating the intellectual activities of the Burmese and of the 
indigenous races of the province. 


y 

Williams, Revd. Garfield. 

(a) Not at all in the government of the University. Very largely in the government 
of the colleges. 
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Williams, Revd, Garfield — conld .— Wordsworth, Tho Hon’ble Mr. W. C.— Yusuf, 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Mohammad. 


(b) Not at all in the university courses. Colioges should be at liberty to give what 

compulsory or optional teaching they Iiko on any subject they like in any 
residence or group of residences under their control. 

(c) The University should have nothing to do with this. This is a matter for the college 

authorities who should bo given power to do what they think best in respect 
of this matter. 


Wop.dsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

I consider that the following should have their needs and interests specially considered 
in the government of the University, in its courses of study, and in its residential and 
other arrangements :— 

(i) The Muhammadan community. 

(ii) Those engaged in European education. 

(iii) Those engaged or interested in women's education. 

It is advisable that efforts should he made to interest the non-official and non-educa- 
tional community, both Indian and European, in the affairs of the University. Of recent 
years the university’s interpretation of the needs of the public it serves lias been mainly 
inspired by one dominant personality, with much resultant unrest. A more catholic 
government would give wider satisfaction, and disarm much hostility. A more eatholio 
constitution of tho Senate might be accompanied by the reservation to Government of the 
right of nominating two members of the Syndicate : this could be used to nominate, e.g., a 
Muhammadan, when, as is usual, neither tho faculties nor the Senate elect one. 


Yusup, Khan Sahib Maulvi Mohammad. 


(a) It is desirable in view of the number of Muhammadans in this province and the 

increasing proportion of graduates among them that at least one-third of the 
total number of members of the Senate should be from this section of the com. 
munity. Of the total number of a hundred senators fifteen should be elected by the 
registered graduates, and of these liftecn seven should be Muhammadans. For 
the remaining members of the Senate the principle of nominating one-third from 
the Muhammadan, one-third from the Hindu, and one-third from the European 
community should be recognised. Thlre should be no ex-officio fellows except 
the Rector, Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Member of Education, and the Director 
of Public Instruction. Professors should be among the nominated members. 

(b) It is a universal complaint among Muhammadans that religious instruction has 

not been recognised as part of the curriculum, and many orientalists have been of 
opinion that educational systems in this land should have been based on the reli¬ 
gious courses in the existing institutions. The University cannot give satis¬ 
faction to the Muhammadan public until it makes sufficient provision in its courses 
of moral and religious text-books which will, in some measure, compensate for the 
lack of scripture lessons and catechism in the school course. I consider that this 
need cannot be met until there is a strong representation of Muhammadans on 
the senate text-book committee and the boards of study and faculties : because 
the mere acceptance of the principle is not enough, it is necessary to have a group 
of men with definite views empowered, as also required, by the University to in¬ 
troduce books. 

(c) As far as possible separate hostels for Musalmans and Hindus should be constructed 

and, where this is not feasible owing to the small number of members of either 
community, they should have separate accommodation in the same house, with in¬ 
dependent messing arrangement. Seats should be reserved for Muhammadan 
students in colleges and hostels according to the population of the division. Hostel 
accommodation should be provided for Muhammadan M.A. and law s tudent s. 
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QUESTION 22. 


Zachahiah, K. 


Zaceariah, K. 

My general answer would be:—“ As little aa possible.” As a free trader I do not 
believe in the protection of infant communities—and this for two broad reasons, besides 
special ones. 

(i) Communal representation and division ore inimical to the development of a 
corporate spirit. On the other hand, they tend to create factions and cause 
questions to be decided not on tbeir intrinsic merit, but on party grounds. 

(ii) They tend, further, to keep the communities specially represented in a continued 
state of tutelage. 

There is nothing so invigorating and healthy as having to stand up and fight 
without special favour. To these general reasons may be added special ones 
applying particularly to a university. The component units of a university— 
which, iike the State, is a communitas cotnmunilatum —are not racial or reli¬ 
gious communities, but colleges. The tost of a university is indeed whether it 
can melt diverse elements into a common culture—it must fuso, and not simply 
envelope. In this matter, we may take warning from the evil results of the 
division into “ Nations ” in mediaeval universities. Everyone knows of the 
secession of the Germans from Prague in 1409. Here is an example from Oxford. 
“ A more serious fray than usual between northern and southern students in the 
University in 1334 led to the retreat of the former who . . withdrew to set up 

a rival university at Stamford. ... The King was forced to recall the 
Northerners.” 

Nevertheless, certain exceptions are necessary. 

( b) In the courses of study communal differences have, to a certain extent, to l>e con¬ 

sidered, e.g., in allow'ing different vernaculars. 

(c) In hostels different kitchens and dining halls may be needed. (But sec my 

answer to question 19.) 





QUESTION 23, 


(i) Are there any points in which your answers to the foregoing questions would be 
difierent in respect of the needs of men and of women P 
(li) To what extent, and in what fields, are additional and special facilities for higher 
education required for women? 

(iii) What are the peculiar difficulties and needs which affect the higher education of 
women in India P 


ANSWERS. 

Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

Additional and special facilities for higher education are required for women to 
enable them to take their proper place in the professions of teaching and medicine. 

The Bystem of early marriage interferes with the progress of higher education among 
Indian women, but I am inclined to think that with the extension of the system of high 
schools and colleges, staffed entirely by women, there will be less and less objection to 
the sending of girls to high schools and colleges for the purpose of education. Medical 
colleges run by female doctors and taking in only female pupils will soon become a neces¬ 
sity. In fact, it has been engaging tlsc attention of certain medical missionaries and, I 
believe, aIho of Government. 


Alt, Nawab Nasirul Mamalkk, Mirza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

(i) So far as the Muslim females are concerned their guidance should be entrusted to 

Muslim gentlemen until the women are fit to give advice themselves. 

(ii) and (iii) To the proper education of Muslim females purdah and early marriage 

are the greatest obstacles. The prejudice of the past years against any and 
every kind of female education has considerably diminished, but ns this cannot 
be got rid of in a short time, rearrangement, should be made by appointing 
visiting female teachers who might go inside the tanana and teach Muslim 
purdah girls. Government, should select imjtortant centres of Muslim population 
and there encourage the establishment of girls’ schools and liberally help the 
existing ones witli the ultimate view of making them framing ^chools for 
teachers. ,Special cart; should be given to those places where old and aristo¬ 
cratic Muslim families live to enlist then sympathies and draw the students from 
that class which will carry' influence with the general public and popularise female 
education. The greatest difficulty at present, is to find trained female Muslim 
teachers even for the lowest forms and, so far, there seems to be no Government 
provision to remove this urgent want,. 


Association of University Women in India. 

(i) It is not desirable that a lower standard should be required of women than of 

men in any department of- study. 

In regard to professions equally open to men and women it is suggested that the 
standard of work and the curriculum should be the same. 

(ii) The special needs of India make necessary a training in motheroraft and child 

culture and in domestic science and domestic sanitation. It is suggested that 
special diploma courses in these subjects and in arts, applied arts, home arts, 
should bo provided at a central teaching institute. 

( 401J ) 
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QUESTION 23. 


Association of Univebsttv Women in India— eottfd.—B anrrjba, J. R.—Banebjka, 
Dr. Pbamathanath—Banerjee, Gatoanganath. 


(iii) The peculiar difficulties which affect the education of women in India are :— 

(a) The purdah system. 

(ft) The practice of early marriage. 

(c) A widespread prejudice against, education, even in its primary stages, based on 

mere conservatism. 

(d) A wider spread fear of higher education as likely to unsettle women and unfit 
them for home life. 

The chief needs are:— 

(A) Training colleges. 

(B) Women qualified and willing to undertake educational work both in schools and 

colleges. It is thought that the improvement of school oduoation would help 
the situation in regard to the higher education of women. 

(C) Definite propaganda, stirring up the women who have received the advantages 
of higher education to a sense of service. 

It is thought that there should be some definite separate organisation to represent 
women in matters relating to the University ; and that, women should, in addition, be 
represented on the Senate. 

We would recommend that such separate body should include:— 

(1) Two representatives of each affiliated college, one being the principal. 

(2) Principals of affiliated schools. 

(3) One representative of European secondary schools. 

(4) Two representatives of the Association of University Women in India. 

(5) One representative of the interests of medical students. 

(6) Any other representative whom it may be necessary to co-opt from time to time. 
That the Council should be a regularly constituted body meeting at stated intervals and 

forwarding its recommendations to the Syndicate. 

That this Council should be recognised by the Senate and should be supplied with all 
the literature, etc., that ia supplied to the members of the Senate. 


Banehjea, J. R. 

(i) No. 

(ii) For training of teachers and for medical education. Women cannot go in for law 
as they are not allowed to practise in courts. The career of a teacher, doctor, or 
inspectress is open to them. Hence additional and special facilities for training 
of teachers and for medical education are required. 

(iii) Girls in orthodox Hindu families-are married early and hence the higher education 
of women is seriously affected. 


Banebjea, Dr. Pbamathanath. 

The educational needs of women are not absolutely identical with those of men, 
but & course of general instruction is as necessary for the former as for the latter. The 
question of special facilities for women should be carefully investigated with the help of 
persons who are intimately acquainted with the conditions of women’s education in 
this country. 


Banerjee, Gaubanganath. 

'< With scrappy teaching, with no preparation for her subsequent calling as wife 
and mother, without any comprehension of the position of a man as a citizen, she 
becomes the life-companion of the latter. But the family is still the mainstay of the 
nation and will remain so as long as the life of the State is healthy, The whole civic 
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ai tbs boy will gjve n much less anxiety if all girls are trained for thrift-: 
^dpMI *$"'1*1 tos'««t* .&. fi'scsp Kirschenrteinerift “ Education for OUizen^Hp.’' 
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. fi) .{a) For women who wiab to prosecute their studies regularly in schools and colleges, 
tbemrorias for the university examinations, I suggest that there 
> • ought to be a separate arrangement for instruction, with oourses of study; 

£$g$'‘*fV’ miemdfly adapted to the characteristic needs of Indian women. For 
instahoe, a graduated course in domestic . economy, principles of hygiene, 
i;; child-peyohology, aesthetics, fine arts, etc., should form a part of the umyerpity 

'. * j* . curricula for women, in lieu of certain abstract and abstruse technical and. ■ 
' scientific subjects, e.g., advanced mathematioe, technology, chemistry, 

; i‘„ .' , geology, zoology, etc. 

(6) Ror women living under the zaiiana system, who, owing to special social and 
economic reasons, cannot attend a course of study in schools or colleges 
affiliated to the University I propose that a special course of instruction 
suited to their peculiar meeds, should be inaugurated and for this purpoBe 
strictly purdahna hin institutions (like the proposed Tikari College for 
Women) should be established, where Buch a course could be completed 
Within eight years, beginning with their sixth year and ending with their 
• fourteen. * 

(iii) I consider the following causes as mainly affecting the higher education of women 
in India, viz.: — 

(a) Too early marriage. 

(4>) Too early child-bearing. 

(o) The zanana system. 

(d) Depressed economic conditions of the middle class. 

(e) Peculiar social structure and environment. 

if ) Want of strictly purdahnashin schools and colleges. 


Banerjee, Sir Goonoo Dass. 

, . ^ 

(i) There are three main points in regard to whioh my answers to the foregoing 
questions would be different in respect of the needs of men and of women, 

, namely 

(a) The subjects to be taught, which should include those the study of which will. 
- impart knowledge or.skill which will be useful to females in playing the part 
1 ■ assigned to them by nature in their domestic and social spheres. 

; ! (b) The institutions for teaching, which, irt the case of females, should b© schools 

and colleges established exclusively for them. 

V (C) Rules relating to the residence of students, which, in the case of females, should , 
, be largely relaxed. 

- I do not think that any additional or special facilities for higher education are 

'„’.yr%*$(4r»d for females by reason of any peculiarity in their mental constitution; 
^ ’ r which, if anything, gives them advantage over mates, And my limited expert, 
to endorse fully what the Sanskrit poet says:— 

;■ ' ;i ;To gathetknowledge men must strive, 

' And over many volumes pore j 

r ■ Bet favoured women all their lore - 

, With ease through Nature’s grace derive.” 

and «*riy auurmge are institutions ufticb create diffieultiea 
1 inrimwayaf the h%haredUcarion (as ordinarily understood) jrf women. Butthey 

'‘eefrite.UM&i purposes. 4ft their own way, and, rightly regulated, they have their 




' Baherjek, Kai Kukumni Kasta, Bahadur. , " 

(i) Special subjeots for studies, such as music, mayq^be prescribed for ititykiff'r'J 
students. .' V-'Tv?® 

<ii) In the Add of teaching, especially in the secondary stage, additional and ftpeessd 
facilities should be given. In Bengal female education is more backward, 
one of the causes is the dearth of female teaohers. 

(iii) Social customs, such as early marriage, affect the higher education of women in .' 
India. 


Bakbbjtes, MtmALT Dhab. 

(i) lily answer to question 13 would be different inreepect of women. 4 ' Iff the secondary 
’<■' •' schools in Bengal girls should be taught sanitary science, domestic economy, 

and cooking in place of physical spience, physiography, and geography in the 
higher classes. 

In the colleges lady students should be taught ohild-peychology as an alternative 
to logic or science at the intermediate stage and rearing up of children and nursing 
of the sick as alternatives to an optional subject at the graduate stage. 

(ii) In medicine, fine arts, and some branches of technology additional and special 

facilities for higher education are required for women. 

(iii) The peculiar difficulties that affect the higher education for women in India ate . 
their early marriage and seclusion. To overcome these difficulties the following 
.. arrangements are needed :— 

(а) Besides an arts and science college separate medical, fine arts, and technical 

colleges for ladies should be established. 

(б) To enable married non-resident students to pursue their studies the lectures 

should be arranged at convenient hours, t.g„ between 12 noon and 3 vm. so aa 
not to interfere with domestic duties. 

(c) Omnibuses should be provided at a moderate charge for all non-resident students. 

(d) The fees should not be prohibitive and there should be free studentships anil 

stipends for meritorious poor students and widows. 


(i) 


m 


Bakeries, Sabi Sekhar. 

In some respects the needs of men are different from those of women. : In 
regard to women my answer to question 7 should have no application. I do 
not think that there is any need for women to qualify in tecluuologioal sod , 
applied science. My answer to question 22 would also be slightly different a® ■ - 
far as parts (b) and ( e) are concerned. The needs and interests of women 
should be specially considered by the University in its courses of study and St ^ 
the residential and other arrangements. •>$ 

Domestic soienoe and hygiene may be made a special branch of study both J 
iufcennedittte and decree stfuzea. * : * r . 

The purdah system and early marriage of girls that prevail in India offer 

difficulties. To these may be added the absents* of secondary sohoolsfor girls 
■1 oBfride Calcutta and also the want of an adequate number of women teaoi 
W whoote and collages. , * ■ 

' - ■ - - —— . 




Banebji, The HonTde Justice Sis Prakaba Charajj. 
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Babdaixh, N. C. 


v'• -J ^am-'twt a great admirer of higbor education of women till our men find ; 

sufficient means to feed them., Besides, I find that the best traditions of national 
ipifclM* lost by braining up Hindu girls on the model of European girls or of girls of dtitirv 
countries, the ideals and religions of which are quite different from those of ours. 


;•, Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

';,, The needs of men and women are not identical. The training of women should, 
therefore, be different from that of men. 

Special faoilide#. should be offered to women in the fields of medicine and pedagogy. 

In formulating a scheme for the education of women the requirements of their social 
and domestic life should not be lost sight of. 

Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

The question of university education for women in Bengal (and in India generally) 
is not so much an educational as a social question. There are social customs among our 
people (early marriage, purdah, and so on) which present an insuperable bar in the way 
of spreading university education among our women ; and till these customs have been 
largely modified the discussion of such questions has hardly any practical bearing, 
perhaps much can be done for female education by organising something in the nature 
of university extension lectures ; but we doubt as to how far missionary work of thia 
nature will fall within the scope of the activities of the University. 


Bethune College, Calcutta. 

<!) Girls seeking university education fall into two classes—those who intend to 
quality themselves for the teaching profession, and those 
who study ouly for culture and accomplishment. The ease Of 
Boy, D. a.’ ' girls intending to join the medical profession does not arise 

cStter jS, TT, B as they may begin medical studies immediately after niatiionW .; ' ! ' 

‘ " {ion or at any stage of their college career. 1 ,.V■ 'y' 

Girls’ colleges accordingly should have two departments—a special department to; 

train in educational theory and practice anda general department. The standards v 
' In the special department should be assimilated, as far as may be, to the university 
; standards for the degree of teaching. 

: . Tbr tile general department it is not necessary and is, in fact, undesirable that 

; there should be the same rigid standards as those whioh in the oironmstaaoas of s S 
C>. - ? ; the country h»vw to be fixed for boys in view of their qualifying themselves for 

the services or the profession*. Each eollege should be atiowed to dbtIts 
^VT ' .ooorssa of study and to grant leaving, diplomas to its students. Such of them as 
to hh*» 'Huk attainments appraised by university standards 
ttbjeet may at their option present themselves for the university examination^":.'.; 

aabjeet, it being undesirable for them to offer more than one 
tia»' Tfcohartlc of the examinations wfcioh isonly ahard neoeestyin 
of on? .boys ia good neither for genuine culture nor for phyaoal health. The 

twogfliaed to be too- moth to e^wisiJati 
and therecanbe no excuse for gratuitoodf exposbo 
‘theooeBtry to®ii*w»s®iginftaence; 
grtatrs.^freedotn 
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particular needs of the education of women Should be 

$>'’ . . .„ «u. v^, naceesarily by .the University which, 

the interests ot those women v*o follow 

There should be a special board consisting mainly, if not entirely.of 
board should be entrusted with the promotion, guidance, and etmtttifvojf^iTOv 
education of women in general, irrespective of the communities to whsoh ti«a&> 
may belong. This board of studies should be independent of the University,! ; '*i. 

With reference to question 22(a) women’s colleges and schools are, according 
tbepreaent system, not at all represented in the government of tire University, 
This seems a serious omission since men by themselves could not possibly 'off,;.;! 
aware of all the needs and difficulties peculiar to a women’s school or college. 
Institutions for women should he equally represented on the Syndicate and 
Senate of the University with those of men so that the question of women's 
education might no longer be subject to the ideas of mm who, after all, must 
' have very littio knowledge of the special training needed by the women of India 
V • to equip themselves for life. 

With reference to question 22(b) in university education the courses of study for 
women should remain mainly the same as that of the men, but among the 
optional subjects domestio-economy, scientific needlework, and drawing might 
bo specially included for women at the intermediate stage. 

With reference to question 22(c) there should be no private hostels for women un¬ 
less those hostels be placed under regularly recognised boards consisting mainly of 
Women. It would be better, however, if there were a sufficient number of hostels 
or sufficiently large ones attached directly to the recognised colleges for women 
to meet the need for them. At present there is a great demand for more hostels 
for the women whose homes are in distant villages and who find it extrapety 
difficult to find accommodation suitable from all points of view. There are oven 
cases when students have had to give up higher education because they were 
unable to get into desirable hostels. 

(iii) The higher education of women in India, as we understand it at present, means 
university education. This sort of education, however, is not suitable to all the 
women of India. It may be, in fact it is, necessary for those women of Hie Chris¬ 
tian and Brahtr.o communities who desire, after completing tlielr oourseof studies, 
to take np some career, t.g,, medicine, teaching, etc. There are many, however, 
at present who have no such intention, but who follow a university oourseamply 
because there is no other system of education they can take up in order tor 
satisfy their desire to acquire more knowledge than is to be obtained in the 
present high schools. 

A separate system of education, other than university, might be introduced for snob 
students whose numbers will gradually increase with the increase of proper 
facilities for the education of Hindu and Muslim girls, - . ; 

Before writing further with regard to this system of education I would like to stata f 
that there should be more purdah schools for Hindu and Muslim air Is where 
teachers will be women only. Many Hindu and Muslirngirls (andl even fauowofj 
esses of Christian girls) are at present prevented from studying in certain .jkfo?'.. 
schools because of the presenco of male teachers. And there are'.'Many 
and Muslim girls who are unable to study at all because there are not .oRot^ft ■ 

' schools with only Women on the staffs. There are also many Hindu 

prevented from continuing their studies after marriage for the Bathe J W Wqt U ;'. 


gh their people would most readily allow them to do so if only 


were ail women, j know of similar, caeca with regard to university'! 
Remarks are often made by Indian *taea, even by Christian ill' 
supposed to be more advanced in this respect than ~‘ 
settee of mot in girls’ schools and college*. 
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end flrnlnnos who do not intend to* taka -up careers, but’ who will marry 
' »t?a»r«r,later. -.It would do them and the future generation a world of good 


|»**» taught how to manage their homes and bring up their children. 
v¥ ^ ^Pho«fede»d»fW »WJhstud«it»^atdd include a study of the vernacular, mathema- 
Sanskrit (Persian for Muslima), history, geography, nature study, 
i 'l ' hygiene. firstftid, domestic economy, cooking, needlework, music, and drawing 
( —-all according to scientific methods. During the two last years of the course , } 

if not all, the following subjects might be retained, viz., vernacular, English, : 

' history, cooking, needlework, music. To these should be added a simple study : 
of the psychology of the child mind and of the training and management of 
children. The students who follow the above system would be expected to con- 

- tinUe their studies until the age of eighteen years by which time the course. 

- should be completed for it is doubtful whether there will be more than a very few 

students, for whom the above course is designed, who will be allowed to continue 
studying after that age. . 

The board of studies for the direction of women’s education referred to in ques¬ 
tion 23 should have directing, and perhaps inspecting, control over those schools 
whioh follow the above system, for there should be one superior body to see that 
the same standard be observed throughout the province. 

The board might consist partly of heads of women’s institutions, partly of women 
of university standing unconnected with educational institutions, and partly of : 
Indian women of position and some, though not necessarily, university education. 
These might possibly oo-opt a few men to sit on the board. 

There need be no public examinations for the women of these institutions. It 
should he sufficient for the head of every school to give certificates indicating 
the degree of suoc'ees attained by the students before leaving school or college 
if the institutions be styled as suoh. 

(ii) The women in Calcutta are at present much exercised by the withdrawal of the 
Jfam&u. i flSs a j, facilities they have hitherto enjoyed of studying medicine in 
their own city. It is true that there were only a few women 
availing themselves of such facilities ; in the nature of things this was inevitable 
but the number would have increased. 

The present policy seems to be to send ail women desiring medical education to _ 
■ v 1 ■ Delhi. No policy could be better calculated to kill out the growing desire of 
women to become qualified as doctors. 

Delhi is 900 miles from Calcutta, its vernacular is different—its university is natural- V 
f, - ly different—what fathers of young girls would be likely in this country (or even 
: vf. v to England) to send their daughters 900 miles, to what, on account of. the 
difference in the vernacular, may be called almost a different country, for the 

.. y® 8 ** necessary to qualify ..as doctors T 

; ; Instead of discouraging like this the young womanhood of Bengal from taking up 
fl*.v medicine everything should be done to encourage them to do so. Women 
@}^} ; i^tors are wanted by the women of Bengal. 

iS^'i^present condition of women’s education in India is a transitory one—the diffi 
;thmtie» aha chiefly due to the secluded position to winch the women of India have 
“ijWi,.',. ..Ni .,2 _L * i **~’ since the kfu&hrc invasion. 

at time, all will, I think, agree that the days of seclusion on the old 
■jimbenrf and that the main problem of to-day is to make 
!#*.■& the future in such a way as to avoid any disaster or 
ceniaoompeteatto deal with the manifold' problems- y^ak-rKf^^isi 
createo—only the women of India nan do that. The co-operation of 

ij&fce,aeede<iat eyerjr step, hut .their contribution 







ij'-'Froitt what I have gathered from my contact with ma 
I conclude that the two ioSowing dwtiaot typee of < 


<*) An education for the majority whose mental outlook and capacity does not allow 
■ at unive rsity standards. ’’. '■ . ' •; 

For these a fnB education fitting them tot their lives should be availably anil 
should be entirely in the hands of women and of such others as they may call 
■ into their councils. ‘ ‘V 

(t) An education for the minority (hot as year* paw a constantly increasing minor¬ 
ity). These require an education of the university type, but ou much 
broader, more wholesome lines than is available at present. 

The eolation of the problems connected with this type ot education seems to lie in 
< the admission to all the university boards, syndicates, and senates of a 1 

j. . number of broadminded, representative women, who would voice the opinions 

of the women graduates and undergraduates and the general feminine public. 

Ike result should be two-fold a— 

(A) In those subjects of study common to men and women the University would be 

the rioher by the greater breadth of view due to the admission of women to 
its councils. 

(B) Alternative subjects of stndy would be introduoed into the university scheme, 

subjects which arc at present absent because they appeal only (or more) to 
women. 

Each university would in this way be an Alma Mater to its daughters, as well ae to its 
sons, providing each with the means of study in their own peculiar branches of 
learning and, at the same time, nothing would be labelled as a man’s or woman’s 
subject, each individual being free to choose those subjects in which he (or she) 
feds his (or her) power lies. 

Snob a scheme w ee Id , I believe, suit the women of India better than a separate 
women’s university, This latter has been eonsidered necessary because of the 
impossibility experienced so far of obtaining a proper foothold and position for 
women in the existing universities, • 

It may indeed be n ece ssar y in order to dev elope women’s education on the right lines 
to have some snob separate universities and this for the following reasons 
(2) Chi account of the early age of marriage which makes higher education impossible 
to so many girls H on exactly the same lines as men. 

(2). On account ot the necessity, in order to obtain present university standards at an 
earher age, ot teaching every subject (except English) in the vernacular. 

But with the general changes both in sooial customs and in the men’s universities 
it is possible that the need of separate universities for women will pass away and 
they wffl be absorbed into others or wtU admit other collages into their fold. 

{% it to b» hoped that the separation of men and women students into differed# uni? 

varsities, if it takes place at all, will not be a permanent one and that, with A; 
f t« t> . £ saner sod broader outlook on life as a whole, cm the part of both 1 men and w#«U(Bll<r s 
ft wi^tl>aposmble far them to avoid any suoh separation of the sexas. ae sepmwta 
! wcmld entail, during the important undergraduate t otts 
’’ ** edly result in making their futdro no-upenmbm.' 











' Bethune College, Calcutta—confci—Bettaae College, Calcutta, Students of. 


' l hotel maststrongly that* commission of -women should be at once apporatedto deal 
tritoJ#«fwomen’s sndfids* education in India. Theatw Of, an ideal, 
for.Whole of Bnch.edkicatioxi is the firat and the greatest heed. 


:^;| 33 i#<) 0 BUBiiiaoft should consist of women, as representative as possible, women imbued 


1,7 ' ; 
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with Hew ideas and aspirations, women representing the more conservative 
forces, women weH versed in the ideals of India’s ancient civilisation, women? 

"£* Representative of every community. With these ahohld be associated western • 
women, who can give of their mature experience both in Europe and in India, ' 
Western women in sympathy with the formation of a real Indian type of woman- ? 
bood.atype founded on, and developing from, the heroic women of India past, 
the Seetaa, the Savitris, the Damayantis, than whom no doer women need be. 
sought as models for the future ideal Indian women. : 

The Commission would prepare a {dan and to do this would study tbe past, Its aims : 
and ideals, its successes, and its failures—the past not of India only, but the 
educational past of other lands,—and drawing from these a rieh experience 
would be able to give India's plan that would allow of the moulding of present . 
circumstances, which are still quite plastio, and of making them subserve th© 
purpose of raising a fair fabric, which should be a complete and well-balanced 
structure calculated rather to serve future developments than only to deal 
with present needs. 

As the deliberations of such a commission would necessarily cover a long period no 
..time should be lost in the formation of such a body. 

The result of th© work of this commission would be almost unlimited ; there is no 
dearth of ideas among Indian women, no dearth of energy among them when 
they feel that their ideas can be made to materialise—not only women’s and ': 
girls’ education in India wOuld benefit from the deliberations of such a body, 
but the world of women would be the richer and both directly and indirectly the 
education of the other half "of mankind would derive much inspiration and 
assistance. 


Bethune College, Calcutta, Students of. 

(0) It is not desirable that there should be a separate university for women— 

(l> If there were one, the field of competition would be, far us women, limited to that 
amongst ourselves only. 

; (ii) li the standard were lower than that among men, we women could not stand 
properly by the side of our brothers. ■ , 

(iti) We women do not want to lag behind. j 

{&) There must be a wider scope of subjects;— - ^ 

(i) Bengali literature should be introduced into the university syllabus as a .subject 

■ !.. for men and women throughout the B.A. pass, honours, and MA. o otujml : 

(ii) Scienoe should be introduced into the college. 

fm) Musky needlework, painting, drawing, hygiene, and first-aid should betangbt 
'■ ■ in the college, but attendance at these classes should be optional.■ '■ ■ 

TbereAeed be no university examination in than, but students should h*W 


Ip&l 

mim 


opportunity of receiving the culture to be had fromtheir study. \ ■ 

a Bethune College should be fully affiliated up to the honours degree stand 

aH tbe following, without delay :— t 

eisophjr, economics, histoiy, mathematics, geography, bot^., 

. BAtaiuu niilltartll, t\ II nl« II ■■ —t- - - - * wi : i, . lliflilr Mu. 




such as physics, chemistry, physiology,; 
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houdd become university subjects up-to 
L r j3fey li#oty for the I.A, :|in&:|Uu ■« 
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(o) 


(whether men or women) if they have failed at ony 
d, in order to be given a. pass in it, be required only to peas io^'nbMiwiii,, 
which they have failed, provided that they page in the railed subjectsattfae oi»t 
• ensuing examination. ••' ':. • •••,•!•/•.*•’• 

M.A, olaane should be opened in the college and students shonldhaveoppoc*^ 
tunities to train for other professions than thSt of teaching, 

A museum should be attached to the college. - v *■ 4 \ 

'Accommodation in the college should be increased in order to allow a greater number 
of students and a large choice of subjects. . . ' r ?.,- V?. 

Advanced students should be given facilities to go abroad tot further study, ]$.' is 
In the mufaaaal where colleges for men exist women students should be admitted. 
This would give many girls the opportunity of having a college education who 
at present cannot find a seat in the Calcutta colleges or whose parents, for a variety 
of reasons, do not see their way to Bending them to colleges in Calcutta. 

The number of hostels for women students should be increased, 
tn hostels for women students each student should have a separate cubicle. # 1 

Women students should be given every possible opportunity tor games, exercises, 
and outings in the open air. We find we have many -fewer opportunities for this 
tjian our brothers; mental work should be accompanied by physical exercise. 
Women students at college should be given that freedom and responsibility that 
will fit them to take charge of th#ir pupils if they become teachers or of other 
young people in their own homes. 

* Strum Bala Gupta, Fourth year prefect . 

Ghitralekha BANOVAPAnmrAYA, Third pear prefect. 

Kama i a Das, Deputy second year prefect. 

St’DHA Dctta, First year prefect. 

Toritbala Skk Gupta, Representative, fourth year. 

Sbakustala Rao, Representative, third year. 

Hiban I)e, Representative,, second year. 

Subodhbala Roy, Representative, first year. 


. (i) 
(a) 

cf>v” * -f:. 
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Brand arkar, Sir R. G. 

My answer to the preceding questions are applicable to the education of men and 
women generally. 

But X think there ought to be separate high schools and .colleges for women with, 
so far as possible, women teachers and professors, and the course Of instruotto|k^ 
should include music, drawing, painting, domestic economy, and sanitation, 
large scope for the use of the vernaculars should be allowed in these institutions.: 
When there ate no separate institutions Sod women must attend the iflatitattonA (; 
established for men, they should have a separate building tor resslciiissteig^ 1 ' 'AWjt 
messing araagjfementa. . I' 

Tim custom of early marriages in the case of girls has prevailed for * very long 
but within the last thirty years, the restraints it impose* have feejfejibr 
totjjp in most cases girls are married before they aw sixteen. If 
• between s»#een and twenty-one or twenty4wo their edncal 
iy hampered. But there are some girls who remora unmarried 
there is a large' number of young widows in - 


Jje is looked down upon and 
^su ; 'yvto» ? . on## dea%^:'«i^, ; to«t wife* wmdd nuusiy' 




i'ifcMIlimt tdiftader the higher education of such young widows impracticable > 
ietfas* and for girlg who remain unmarried to a Tory fate . age, a* well as ; 
ohooae * single life, such educational institutions as, we hive got far • 
.aMt’iboakt be established far women with the modifications I have noted in 
«ww« to'(M)above. . , < v^' : 


^?7r‘ ; ’; Bhattacsabjeb, Mohiot Mohan. ' 77 ,i 

<ii) The residential system cannot benefit female students, and it cannot be insisted. - 
upon in their ease ; for even among Brahmos and Indian Christiana few Would 
' Else to put their girls in hostels or boarding houses. If, therefore, the Univer- 
- sity is turned into a residential university female students should be permitted 

, to stay with their friends or even distant relatives. There ought also to be a 

women’s college where instruction should be given in all the ordinary subjects 
" so that it may not be necessary for the students to go to other colleges to attend 
lectures. In other words, inter-collegiate co-operation need not take place with 
the women’s college. The lecturers there should also be women for in this 
country girls are accustomed only to talk freely with their own relatives. In 
the case of Hindu or Muhammadan girls it will very often be necessary to permit 
them to appear at examinations without attendance at lectures. Special scholar¬ 
ships will have to be established for poor students, and a large number of educa- /■ ' 
tional appointments ought to be reserved for them. Science students should ; 
not. be compelled to do practical work. More liberty might be given to medical 
students. A separate medical college for women may not be possible, yet sepa¬ 
rate arrangements ought to be made as far as practicable. 

(iii) The furdah and the system of early marriage are the greatest obstacles to the 
higher education of Indian women, so much to that higher education for women 
may almost be said to be beyond the scope of practical reform. Ho Hindu or 
Muhammadan woman of an orthodox type has ever joined a college or even 
read up to the higher classes in a school. The girls who receive, university 
education are either Brahmo or Christian. Their number is small, but it will / 
slowly increase. AU necessary facilities ought to be provided for their train¬ 
ing. The time is fat distant when the University will be called upon to make 
, arrangements for the higher education of any large or even a decent number of 
girls in Bengal. At present, vigorous attempts ought to be made to spread 
primary education amongst the girls and culture in the tanana. , i ; 


BhattACHAB rrv a, Hjjodas. 


have no objection even if the Bethume College be rawed to tire status of a women’s 
ersity. The time has not, however, come when women’s education can it»e 


vy uiHMMOUsiwm H »/,, 

Stem of education and examination ought to be easier and the oofasMQniC.i 
y more suited to the needs of their sex. Domestic economy, music, dtow 
tld be feekded as optional subjects. '■•■■■ V •: 

riwuld be faoSrties in the hoHonra oollege for teaching ladies. 


ladies 






( At it is mote difficult for Women to leave their homes I should suggeeiil 
system of oo-eduoution bo allowed and encouraged in the mofaseil ooSq 
the present system continues. < • ■ 

The hostel arrangements at Calcutta ought to be improved, and boarders 
to receive lessons is music, painting, etc. - . . /'* V ; ; 


Bhattachartya, Maham»hopadhy*ya Kaiafbasasna* iV^f? 

(I) In the oorricula for women there ought to be subjects for fine arts, snob as 
mnaio, painting, etc.; and in the high schools needle work also. . v 

[iii) The purdah system and early marriage are the principal drawbacks affecting" 
the higher education of women in Bengal. 


V , Bhowal, GrOVCtDA ClIANDBA. 

(i) Xn scientific, industrial, engineering, and legal education the needs of women 
will be different from those of men. They should be trained in fine arts, such, 
as psinting, drawing and other useful arts, and particularly in the art of 
hygiene, child-rearing, and housekeeping. Medical training is absolutely neces¬ 
sary fur them. 

(II) Per females, female teachers will be necessary. 

(aii) The manners and customs of the country, particularly the rononc system and’ 
marriage system prevalent st the present time, are great obstacles in the way 
of the high education of women. In consideration of the functions they have 
to perform in society and the duties they have to perform in the family » 
g frTwwyl high education of women is not possible. But there should be pro¬ 
vision and twilit;«a for the high education of those that can afford to hare It 
and have a hi g h mission in life mid high ambitions and aspirations. 

Aa woman have begun to come to the front in all spheres of life provision should bw 
reserved for their high education on an equal footing with men. 


Bo MPas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

The remarkable thing about Bengal is that although the mm have taken to western 
with greater alacrity than those in any other part of India, the woman remain 
intensely con servative and, except in the small Brahmo community, the demand for thsr 
hiafaar ed uc ation, of women is of the very slightest. This state of affairs depends onsondsl 
forces ovor which we havs no control. 


BOROOAH, JNANAPABBtlRAM. 

Women ■ should ,be above everything else good mothers and good wlyo 
SbouM be no objection to their getting any degree—some of then 
nrexxMd Ao take charge of girls’ schools and colleges. Female education Is 
;, eryilig needs of this country. Their sphere. towev®e,'is;''-'tit-^ 

hom es. They mus$ be able to decorate their houses With ' 











m*u. b. 
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(fit) The JwSawtrt -fiffiouity in Assam is the lack of a college or even a girls* Kgfc S 
• W 'gMr go to Calcutta andGiridibto bfceducated. Hi J 
'$$$$■ '.SWJllfego- itwe started in Aswan,, we would have more girls going in for higher 
S0^rAgkk’.bigh .ohool ia Amu, if not a college, is mosturgently- 

■• ■ " ■ ■. • ’ ■ -.v 


*i, I 1 yi 1 * • ■■ " . , ‘ ,i ' 

K[jr ' ■ Bose, Rai Chckilal, Bahadur. . \ 

; r\ w, “t ’•,■' ■-■'•' ■ ' < ■ -r:"' 

(l) Generally speaking, the education of women in this country should be nan*-,’ *-•. 
; what on a different basis from that for the men. The majority of Indian giris- ?, 

, in the present conditions of society cannot devote many years of their life to- 
■■i'k;.; school education; consequently, in their case, the courses of instruction should 
be so regulated as to give them the largest amount of useful knowledge within 
‘ I*' , 1 the emsllest limit of time. Their education, for the most part, would be- 

through the medium of the vernaculars, and literature, arithmetic, history, 
geography, hygiene, and domestic economy should form the main part of their' 
curriculum. They should also be taught to read and write English correctly. 

A special school certificate granted by the University at the end of such ir- 
course would greatly encourage female education in this country, 

. As for those girls who would aspire to university degrees I would make no distinc¬ 
tion iu the courses of study or in the period over which they extend. I would* 
only suggest that special branches as alternative subjects may be prescribed 
lor girls, such as music, drawing, painting, sewing, embroidery work, eta. I*- 
would further suggest that girls taking no Boientific subjects should be allowed 
to appear as non-collegiate students without going through a regular course in ok ; 
college. 

<ii) Special facilities should be given to women for medical education. 

<Ui) Social customs and usages. 


Bose, G. C. 

The number of colleges for women should be inorwussd and their courses- 
! studies specially adapted to their natural requirements. 


Bose, Miss H. B. * 

(!) As regards women they require special teaching in domestic economy' and in 
It would bean advantage if arrangements were made in existing sehoolafdrpfl 
, for teaching domestic economy. .7 ^ 

'? 3$» University ol Calcutta ought to have a faculty of music for granting degr® 
' Music should be introduced into the university curriculum from 
stage. 

Wacom bave not the legal career open to %sn. They are not* allowed to pra 
. ia eonrto of law. Hence, they must become teachers, inspeotreeses, or doc 
■■■•it'..is absolutely-necessary.that additional and speoialfaciKtite 
afeoald- be provided for them. Government si 
..■have teachera’ training colleges for women. . ; 

have arrangements for LSc. 


j<q 
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■_./ •; Bara, tmm Ram* '. 

h and (ii) Oar lady students—un dee-graduates and gnufartw 

facilities provided for them in the direction of ethical aad.»wtbetie 
study of mathematical and physical sciences even at the 

should be rendered wholly optional; and the practice of so«y> of the branches at vi 
fine arte should be made compulsory in the interest alike of donuwtio eoons*njfy';1 
seethetic culture, and refinement «' ' \ 

Abject poverty of Indian households, comparatively early marriages, and <Mii£ 
cades and refinements peculiar to Indian womanhood, constraining. ih^;$p 
themselves religiously aloof from a crowded medley of young men in higher 
college forms, impose themselves as so many insuperable barriers to the ” higher 
education ” ot women in India as conceived in its occidental acceptation. V t 


IV. Bose, Miss Mkisaum. 

<ii) The only existing Government college for women in the Presidency, viz,, the 
Bethune College, should be improved and staffed so that it may compare with 
any of the first-grade colleges for men affiliated to the Calcutta University. 

Some good high schools for women may be opened in some of the large mofusst) 
towns.. 

(in) Same of the difficulties are:— 

* (a) Early marriage. 

(6) Observation of caste, and the social practice of not sending girls to any board' 
big institution among the Hindus and Muhammadans- 

(e) Purdah system. 

(d) Social prejudices against the higher education of women. 

(«) Want of suitable institutions, with proper arrangements for tuition and residence 
of those women who observe caste and purdah. 

' At least one good high school (for the present) entirely staffed by qualified women 
teachers where pvfdahnashin Hindu and Muhammadan women may study,, is 
needed in Bengal. There should be separate hostel arrangements for Hindus and , 
Muhammadans. Young married women without ohiidren may also be admitted 
as boarders. v/. 


Chaki, Rai Sahib Nbitya Gopal. 


i For women English as the medium of instruction should not be made 
pulsory. Bengali or Urdu ought to be made the medium of instruction. : 
Additional and special facilities for higher education in medictue ought tp b« ;, 
given to women. ' L-'~ 

Among orthodox Hindus and Muhamadans the early marriage of girls 

gamzm system are the two principal peculiar difficulties which affect the high®* 

:■ women in India. . ’’ 

„V W ‘r ‘ , ‘ *■ ‘ si',"* 

■' • . ChaKRAVABTI, BbAJATAJU . ... 
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j^pl.'lfee.wtej»aoa of our boys has not as yet been working satisfactorily and-YiV' 
Withe said to have passed beyond the stage of experiment*. Under rile carctda- T 
mstfipB. do not venture to undertake any new experiment regarding the education 
i mgi ri*. •.$•*%,"** the same time, point out that women get sufficient moral and 
Jtifad training in the household and that is far more important than the type 




Chanda, Tie Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar. 


44v.'The Education Department and medical profession are practically the only openings* 
-‘^^ri^eh. Sod their education should accordingly be regulated. 


.Chattebjee, Rai Laditmohan, Bahadur. 

(i) My suggestions with regard to the education of women in India would be 
entirely different from those I have ventured to offer about the proper educa. 
tion and training of men. 

v My idea of a college and school for Indian girls is briefly as follows :— ;«, 

Alarge garden, with four or five houses, not very b’ig, bome-like, and after the modem . 
Indian fashion, more dr loss. The houses should be big enough to accom- •-. 
inodate altogether, say, a hundred girls, No separate college or school 
building is necessary. Each house should have one or two ^sitting-- ... 
rooms which would serve for class-rooms when required. Only a small range- - 
of laboratories, simply furnished, would have to be added. There should 
be no more purdah in the school and college than there is in ordinary Indian 
homes now-a-days. Cooking (as far as caste rules permit), keeping the houses in V 
order, nursing, entertaining guests, keeping accounts, looking after the garden,- 
supervising sanitary arrangements,—everything should be done by the girls 
by turns under the watchful eyes of each house-mistress. The house-mistress 
should be an elderly Hindu widow of a respeotable family, not necessarily one . :. 
of the teachers, nor even a graduate. The teachers should, preferably, bev, 
women, but competent women teachers are few. There is, no barm in having- 
men teachers just to come for the leotures. Male servants may be kephds/i' 1 
v v in Indian households. Women visitors and male relations of the boarders- . 

. , up to tho age of ten should be free to come and go. There should be fixed';/ 
1' hours for lectures, which should be few. In other matters, the girls should! ■?: 

$}?*’•' ’• .'enjoy the'freedom of home. ‘ 

Indian music, painting, needlework, hygiene and sanitation should be compufabry'., 
& for overv airl. thouah not necessarily for examination. Elementaru 


i?) A» ourihm of the history of the world, with geography. 

|»)vaSwAhtorias.of 'England and India in greater detail. 'V 

A,bourse of English literature, with training in English conversation. .■ 1 
Aeoarae-nf BengaUUteratjire. . - ? S)'ti 

A^sh^ oonrae <£ Sanskrit literature. ' ,4 

;^hi^'*M^'W"«I»ead.;m*b.oyer 'the whole period of a giffr stay 
and- ooSege.. T3» .medium of teaching should- he. Bengali.... ™ 

sari* nhw. * The prelisjaway'-tririrint',: 

Athmae. 


for every girl, though not necessarily for examination Elementary p 
4'nhemistry, botany/ and physiology- should be compulsory subjects for st 
different stages. The curricula Bhould also include:— „ 
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'?^jip : 'mtutelnatto»-/ There should be one *t the end, answering, in sor 
: ' tl» intermediate ex a mina tion, bat different, sad mote varied dn 
* > j -who only seek general culture and mental training would stopat 

;,/] ‘ Those who want to go further ahould read for the ordinary B.A. 

of the University and there should be a separate college fortibem 
' of the third and fourth year classes. Girl students ahould be alto* 

1 '* the 'J&Ju examination after two yeare* private study at home if they so 
Day scholars should spend as much of their time as possible at the school or 
Attached to the college ahould be classes for adult women, the relations of the girt; 
students, and others. Courses of general lectures in Bengalion such srabjoetea* 
hygiene, sanitation, elementary science, psychology of child-life, etc., occasionally 
illustrated by magic lantern slides, should be arranged. In this way the gini' 
of the school would remain in close touch with elderly women, which Is dwfe*? 1 
abK and the training of the school will come to be understood and appreciated 
in Hindu households which is more than can be said now. / 

X have consulted some of my orthodox colleagues and they assure me that there is 
nothing in the scheme I have sketched which strict Hindus will not accept if 
they at all favour the education of women. 

(|S> Medicine and teaching are two suitable fields for which facilities should be gives 
for the higher education , of women. 

■jfiii) The peculiar difficulties which beset the higher education of women in India 


(a) The purdah. 

(h) Early marriage. 

(c) Poverty. 

Their great need is general culture and training, such as may give them more self- 
confidcnco and enable them to discharge their duties in tike household wisely. 
As yet, for the large majority of Indian women, there is no place in-society 
outside the home. 


Chatterjee, Ramanakda. 


As, according to social ‘custom, Hindu women of the bhadrahh class and most 
Jtuaalman women observe purdah, much brain-work without corresponding physical 
activity affects the health cl our women students more injuriously than that of our young 
men, as the latter enjoy perfect freedom o! movement in the open air. Nevertheless. • 
eo far as a liberal education in the arts and sciences is concerned, 1 would not make the 
■courses of study for women different from those for men in any essential respeots. My 
opinion is on the whole the same as that expressed by Huxley in the following passage 
•extr acted from a letter which he wrote to Sir Charles Lyall in 1880. }0, 
■tel am far from wishing to place any obstacle in the way of the intellectual sdyW jiWvg 
1 ment and development of women. On the contrary, I don’t see '4#r 
i *; ; to^ make any permanent advancement while one-half of the awe. is sunk, '%* .rdfifeji 

;t«0#B.fli;wowen Me, in mere ignorant parsonese supewtitfons: and to shbte' " " J 
'-•'■,11#jgjrkbse a» practical I have fully made up my mind, HI 

to give my daughters the same training in phytewd toieaee J 
i&get go tongas he is a boy. They, at sny rate, shall not hp 
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Satis CaAiroaA—GaAtrratrKLThe 

|gp|p§ 4 ^^ .. v:r 

subjects of eeeoadary importance learnt by boys and young men domestic 
be substituted for girls and -women. ■ / '"'S , 

reoreatjon, play, and refreshments should be for women standouts 

u. .■** .. ;■ 1 _ _1 1 I _" __-_ __, -»■ 11 ■ _._TI u.1.1_X 


tiWe. Their class-rooms should be Tory spacious and perfectly 
ated. Their benches or other seats should be such as not to directly or in- 
; eause any physical deformity. For physiological reasons the percentage of 
Iw^Ores to beatteaded by them should be less than in the case of male students. 

the Education Department the salaries of women teachers should, for the same 
T|andAjsiiftmn^a'of work, be higher than for men teachers. This is necessary because 
Unmarried women of the bhadraiok class in our country require a female companion or 
attend&ntor a male relative, to live with them, when working away from home, which 
to not the case with single male teachers. It is also neoessary in order to attract dis¬ 
tinguished lady graduates to the service and keep them there. 

Whether my suggestion regarding external degrees be accepted for male students or 
apt it should be accepted for women students. Those girls and women who pass examina¬ 
tions As pfivate, externa], or non-col!egiate students should be eligible for scholarships 
if their merit entitles them to the same. The number of scholarships for girls end 
women should be greatly increased. Government ought to spend at least as much for 
the education of girls and women as for that of boyB and men. The sums spent for 
female education at every stage should be separately shown in all provincial^ and Im¬ 
perial educational reports. My suggestions in this connection deserve serious consi- 
deration as the only practicable means of spreading higher education among women to an 
adequate extent. - 

Though at present healthy places like Madhupur, Deoghar, Giridih, etc., are beyond 
the administrative boundaries of Bengal every encouragement ought to be given to the 
starting of recognised or Unrecognised classes or institutions for girls and women in. those 
places and in the hamlet of Santiniketan in Bengal; for there Bengali women and girls 
of the bhadraiok class can move about freely in the open air, which is an essential condi¬ 
tion of healthy existence for all and particularly for brain-workers. 

. The vernacular ought to be, and may easily be, recognised as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion and examination for girls and women to a wider extent than for boys and men. For 
most girls and women who receive eduoation do not seek posts in the public services bift 
Only want to'be literate and cultured. 


, >• Chatterjee, Satis Chandra. 

jii) In connection with female education, it is desirable to have separate colleges and 
v >-■ different courses of studies which should be so prescribed as to secure for women ' 
-ii; /, ?.<. the highest training especially in certain household industries, in the vernacu- 
j \ \>< : lauts, the principles of morality, of practical hygiene, and in child and eduoatop 
yebology. These are essentially necessary for toe higher education of women 
India. 


■flS/i'Jiv v *v * 
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Chaddhtjei, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Astjtosh. 

gali women going tafough university examinations as now i 
suffer in health. Girls’ schools in Bengal have not been ] 
».15krly marriage and the purdah system stand in " ' 

4au <rf w«men wan** to g o 'up for' univermty deg 
-^aiij^uadedj^ to^ ^'0^^OTtehhould_ be < 
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Chowdhvei, DHiRENDRANATU-coahi. — Cullis. Dr. 0 . E.— Das, Dr. Kbdarnath— 
. Das Gupta. Kabuna Kanta. 


education to its utmost extent in the case of women. But to me it appears that 
money spent on their higher education is money spent for the spread of real education 
in the country. Our women pursue knowledge for its own sake : they are not aspirants for 
Government service. Institutions educating our women are not service-securing 
agencies, but enlighteners of hearts. Here, the University has got an opportunity to give 
real education. So more attention should be paid to the improvement of the existing 
ones and the establishment of new'onea. But quite the reverse is found to be the case. 
A veritable step-motherly attention is paid to them. Both men and women are human 
beings. Both possess the same mind to he developed. The Upanishads says :— 

“ Xhe Soul is neither male, nor female.'’ 

So in imparting higher education by which intellect, is developed, heart is broadened, 
atid will is strengthened there needs be made no distinction between man and woman. 
Humanity in both of them should be equally' developed. Without this no nation can 
prosper. 

But female education has been woefully neglected in the country- If any distinc¬ 
tion h tween men atid women is to he made it should bo kept in mind that women 
should not bo detached from their home surroundings. If the boarding system is in¬ 
troduced for them it should be as far as possible a substitute for the home. They'should 
not be placed under foreigners. Unfortunately, this lias been the ease in more than one 
important institution It can be said without any reflection on u < n ,; ,t s of , he lady 
in charge of the Betliunc College that she, with Ihe best intentions possible, cannot prove 
a mother to the Indian girls under her. She cannot enter into their feelings and 
they into burs—tiiey arc so diversely opposed by early training and surroundings. 
Instead of being developed their hearts would get a check, their wills, instead of 
b« ing properly trained, would get a wrong bent. There must bo misunderstandings and 
ni8unders|pnding is at the root of nine-tenths of t, e evils wrought in human sociely. 


Cui.ms, Dr. C. E. 

(i) The foregoing answers apply to men students only, university education for 

women being only possible where the traditional habits of tho country have been 
discarded. The elementary and secondary education of women is specially 
important because of the influence it would have on that of children ; but it is 
rendered difficult, by the early age of marriage and the secluded lives led by 
women. 

(ii) The higher education of women in medicine would be of special value. 

(iii) There is need for women as teachers and medical advisers. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

(ii) Higher education should he conducted under similar conditions, both for men and 
women. Medical education has been imparted to women under the same con¬ 
ditions as men, without any inconvenience and with the best of results. Slight 
modifications may be necessary and can be accomplished without any trouble or 
inconvenience. 


Das Gupta, Kabuna Kanta. 

(ii) Girls should have ordinarily nothing to do with the science oourse, except so far 
as it will help them to study medicine. Domestic economy, cooking, and nursing 
may replace some of the existing courses of study, especially geometry. In their 
case, the medium of instruction should be the vernacular throughout tieir career 
in school nd colleges. The study of English and the existing medium of instruc¬ 
tion in English even in schools stand in the way of female education in Bengal. 

vol. xa 2 s 
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QUESTION 23 . 


Datta, Bibeudra Kumar—De, Har Mohun—De, Hatisohandra—de la Hey, 

Miss 1>. 


Datta, Birendra Kumar. 

(ii) I am for the establishment of a soparate»imivorsity for women. At least, there 
should be a separate Director of Public Instruction to look after their educa¬ 
tion. At present, the education of women has not received that attention from 
Government which it should owing to the apathy of the public in this rospeot. 
There should be established a high English school for girls in each district town 
and a college for women in each division. There should also bo started for 
women a separate medical College or at least a medical school and greater facilities 
should be allowed to them to qualify as doctors and midwives. 


De, Har Mohun. 


(i) For women whose course of study is other than linguistic vernacular should be the 
medium of instruction and of examination. 

(ii) We have at present but very little higher education for women. It requires great 
expansion in every direction. 

(iii) The questions of piirduk and early marriage stand in the way of the higher education 
of women in India. In order to help them the system of education now obtain¬ 
ing in India ought to lie thoroughly changed. This can be done by only those 
who are specially regarded by the country and they ought to be free from any 
foreign influence ; otherwise they are sure to lose the confidence of the people 
and the whole schedule would come to nothing. 

- 0 


De, Satischandka. 


(ii) Women—T speak of Hindu women— should be educated, bo that they may perform 
efficiently their legitimate duties in their married state, and so that they may earn 
their livelihood when they become widows. After suoh an education their 
higher intellectual craving should be satisfied. The physical and moral sides of 
their education Should not bo ignored. 


de la Hey, Miss D. 

I am not familiar with educational work in Bengal, and can only speak from my expe¬ 
rience in Madras, and from my experience of the higher education of the women of this 
presidency. 

(i) Although girls who seek a university degree must necessarily take the same 
course as that laid down for men I think an institution something on the lines of 
Professor Karve's Women’s University would be helpful for many girls. Girls 
often wish to continue beyond their high school course without taking up quite 
such strenuous and purely literary work as the University demands of them. 
Soeh an institution should include music, painting, domestic economy, etc., in its 
curriculum. I do not think it should claim the title of a university, nor perhaps 
should it even claim to be part of a university. It would, however, be neces¬ 
sary for it to grant some diploma or other if it was to enjoy any popularity. 

(ii) In this presidency the most pressing need at this moment is greater facility for 
mrls for the prosecution of higher studies in science subjeots. The two colleges 
lor women are both, however, working to meet this need, and, after the war, 
this difficulty should no longer exist. 

The nex t pr essing need is that of a medical oolhge for women. It is beyond doubt 
that grids in this country mnktt better progress if they can study in institution* 
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de la Hey, Miss D.— contd .— Dey, Baroda Prosaud—D’Sotjza, P. G.— Dbtt, Rebati 

Raman. 


specially set apart for them. The Lady Hardinge College at Delhi, of course, 
offers this facility, but the distance is very great for girls from other parts of 
India, and tho courses of the Punjab University do not always coincide with 
the] preparation given for the medical course by oth£r universities. 

(iii) The peculiar difficulties and needs which affect tho higher education of women 
in this presidency are the custom of early marriage and the few facilities for 
studying apart from men. Tho custom of early marriage takes girls away from 
school at an early age and prevents a large number from proceeding to higher 
education. Both in the high school and college classes girls in the mofussil 
often have to study with boys, and as a rule, they seem to get little help and real 
training in such cases unless they are in small classes, e.g., B. A. honours. There 
is very little in the way of hostel accommodation in Madras for Hindu school¬ 
girls from the mofussil, and, though both women’s colleges are fully residential 
in character, parents are often reluctant to send their girls away from home at 
all. It is hard to see how either of those difficulties can be met. The custom of 
early marriage is not likely to die out quickly. Government or private bodies 
cannot be expected to put down girls’ high schools and women’s colleges through¬ 
out the country when the demand is comparatively small. Development of one 
of the Madras high schools into a boarding school for Hindu girls seems a 
hopeful scheme. The hostel accommodation of the two women’s colleges is 
already well appreciated. 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud. 

(i) There would not be any appreciable difference in the answers to the previous 
questions in respect of tho needs of men and of women, except in the matter of 
hostels ; greater care should be. taken in tho hostels for women, and courses of 
study may be made a little less rigid in the case of women. 

<ii) Additional and special facilities for higher education should be given to women 
in the fields of medicine and teaching. 

(iii) Early marriage, purdah system, general poverty, and want of a suitable calling 
i after the university career are the peculiar difficulties which affect the higher 
education of women in India. 


D’Souza, P. G, 

Womon are withdrawn from education at a vory early age. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to ensure that a largo proportion of female pupils get a maximum of training 
beforo they are about fourteen. This can only be done by oducating them through the 
vernacular. English may bo a compulsory second language, but this is not so necessary 
as in tho case of boys. It is also necessary that the curricula of women's instruction 
should be different from those of men, but there should be nonobjection in the university 
stage for women bo take up men’s courses if thoy consider them more suitable. At pre¬ 
sent women may be specially trained for teaching, medicine, domestic science. A little 
business training may also be given. 

Indian women do not readiiy take ti^fcsuch occupations as typewriting, stenography, 
signalling, etc., at present. In the absence of a strong commercial motive for education 
combined with peculiar social oustoms and habits, progress in female education is bound 
to bo slow. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

It ia unnatural to drill all women, to the man’s course. Women have their 
special needs and temperaments and their course should be particularly suited to them 

£ G 3 
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QUESTION 23. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman— could .—Dutta, Promode Chandra—Dutta, Eabindra Mohan. 


Tlie matriculation course will be the same as for boys with the addition that Hewing, tailor¬ 
ing ; and the Indian system of domestic medicine should particularly be taught to them 
Their college course will be over in three years, the mtertuedLate examination taking place 
one year after tin-Matriculation and the final course two years after the intermediate 
course; and the ; r college course will necessarily be simpler than that for boys. Religious 
instruction should be a part of their daily course and a particular examinat ion should 
be held on Indian theology, though there will be no university test in it. • No age restric¬ 
tion should be kept for girls 'Die girls’ college course is likely to be over in this way 
ai the age of eighteen and the present marriageable age for girls has slowly risen to that 
already and many Hindu fathers in towns may keep (heir girls in school or college to that 
age. But the great responsibilil y for the spread of female education lies on us. We have 
to accept our girl graduates with all warmth and admiration without regarding them as 
blue stockings. For no class of beings, however able, and self-sacrificing, will ever choose 
the most rigorous discipline of maidenhood for ihe selfless task of teaching our girls. 
No particular denomination can .verve this cause very long. We ourselves have to take 
up the task of our girls’education, with the natural concerns of our women’s life, with 
our own wives and sisters, and we ourselves have to accept that particular denomination 
as one of us in grateful warmth for all that it has done. Charity makes us gods of men 
and Love will wash away the memories of pain. 


Dutta, Pbomode Chandra. 

(iii) Education on present lines is too d.*na’imialising for women, and hence there is a 
genuine desire to bold aloof from the movement for female education. 

Female education must be under the control of the Hindu and Muslim inspectors. 

Unless girls’ schools are run on more orthodox lines female education cannot make 
much progress through Government educational agency. 


Dutta, Rabindra Mohan. 


{',) The educational needs of men and women in India will in all oases be determined 
bv the idled of life before us. We do not want that women in India should 
continue to labour under the darkness of ignorance and superstition, or cling 
unreasonably to fossilised remains of the past out of which every semblance 
of life has vanished and thus be always in continual conflict and disagreement 
with their educated husbands, brothers or sons. But we do not want at the 
same time that wgmen in India should be steadily anglicised, importing.into 
our peaceful home* the evils of suffragettism or the spirit of revolutionary and 
ra: onalistic iconoclasm. condemning all our ancient institutions that are the 
outcome of a long past and are a part of our flesh and blood as it were. The 
object of university education both for men and women ought to be 
rather a reconstruction of our own pastTn the light of the changed conditions 
of the modern world than a total disregard of the past and an attempt to 
build a new world of our own in a craze for western mimicry. Our past, like 
the past of every ot her nation, consists of many good things mixed up in 
evitably with evil; and the world of modern science is likewise made up of good, 
and evil things most intimately mingled with one another. Under such circum¬ 
stances our object in university training always ought to be in the first place 
to enable our students to adapt themselves to the life of to-day, which in¬ 
volves a general knowledge of the past as well as of the present, and in the next 
place to give a specialised training in particular branches of knowledge. 
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Dctta, Rabindka Mohan — conid .— Geddes, Patrick. 


(ii) From this standpoint it is necessary that in secondary schools the training 

given to women should be different from that given to men, and in the univer¬ 
sity stage the mothod of training women ,-hould be different from the method 
of training men. 

The function of secondary schools should be viewed from two different angles of 
vis on. They prepare stud rnts for unvnrsPv life; they prepare boys and 
girls, who are unable to prosecute studies in the University, for the struggles and 
needs of worldly life. In the case of women in this country, as they marry at a 
very early age, and have to look after domestic affairs as soon as they enter 
married He, they in most cases are unable to complete their course of studies in 
secondary schools, and the secondary schools for girls as they are at present do 
not prepare them for the duties of domestic life. 

(iii) Therefore, though from the standpoint of nivorsity education the work done in 

secon ary schools need not be different in tho case of women from that 
(lone in the case of men, from the other standpoint indicated above there ought 
to be a difference. This requires that our girls, in their school career should 
not only have an intellectual equipment, that would make them fit companions 
for their educated relatives, but uho acquire some knowledge of things that is 
necessary in domestic management and in the life of maternity, which begins 
very early in life in this country. Their course of studies in secondary schools 
should, therefore, not only include Indian history, the geography of the world, 
arithmetic, books on contemporary Indian national life and citizenship, and 
elementary principles of science, but also books on Indian domestic duties, on 
Indian feminine ideals, on the laws of health, duties of maternity, and prac¬ 
tical training in needle work, cooking, etc. A knowledge of the English language 
will also he necessary for them for the right and proper understanding of their 
brethren who receive an English education and often express their ideas in 
English. 

In the Brahmo Girls' ,School at Calcutta, and the Mahakali Pathsala, instruction ii 
given to girls to some extent on the lines suggested by me, but much still re¬ 
mains to be done. 

Mess life or hostel life for female students in India is not at all desirable at present. 
It is prolific of nothing but evil consequences on Indian domestic life; and tindnfy 
anglicises the mind of young female students without any corresponding gain. 

(ii*) The university education of females in Bengal, if it is re all.' meant to be popular and 
widespread, cannot be effectively advanced by the establishment of colleges 
like the Bethune College ; for a 1 most none except Brahmo and Christian ladies, 
w-ho again are an insignificant minority in Bengal, will ever attend them. For 
the spread of university education among females, who do not like the Brahmo 
and Christian ladies come out of the purdah, the University must employ a 
number of touring femalo tutors, teach the students at their own homes, and 
supply them with books of reference from u common lending library meant exclu¬ 
sively for them. This system of touring lady tutors hould be adopted by 
secondary schools for the female students of their higher classes ; . Iso, »s many 
of these are married, before they finish their course of education in secondary 
schools ; after marriage they ure not allowed to attend any public school. 

The system of touring female tutors tried by Christian missionaries in this province 
has been found to work effectively; whereas the establishment of colleges like 
the Bethune College or tho Ravenshuw Girls’ College at Cuttack has been useless so 
far as the majority of the population is concerned. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

This peculiarity is a question of the psychology of the sexes even more than of their 
psychology, and, of course, of both within their place in social and moral life. As 
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QUESTION 23. 


Geddbs, Patrick— contd . —Ghosa. Pratapcandba—Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 


I believe that our curricula demoralise men so I am oonvinced not merely by 
statistics, but by lifelong observation, that they sterilise women; and this to a serious 
extent, in every sense of that word. Again, ns but a single illustration of the contrast 
of studies, a man’s view of economics is of “ the production, distribution, and con¬ 
sumption of wealth;” and a docile parrot-woman learns this, more precisely, and 
•' does well in the examination.” But a thinking woman begins with its consumption 
and comes to family budgets, etc., beyond mere money wages. 

Every study is thus bisexual in its perspective; and that universities do not see 
this is only another example of their present senilescence. Yet with this view, I 
believe all the more in the mutual education of the sexes, as well as in their in- 
dependent needs and disciplines. 

These answers are, however, already so long that I cannot continue this subject 
nor enter into its details. Enough if I emphasise the above views as suggesting a 
thorough distrust of those educationists who forget that Apollo and Pallas arc not 
were sexless ideals of culture. 


Ghosa, Pratapcanura. 
(Iii) The paucity of highly educated men. 


Ghosh, Bimal Cuani-ra. 

(i) A greater relaxation as regards attendance at lectures and college examinations 
is required in the ease of ladies. An " ArgrUat " degree may be given to such 
candidates when recommended by the principal arid the professors. 

(ii) Special facilities are required for women in¬ 
fo) Training as teachers, especially as school teachers. 

(6) Medical education. 

(r) Scientific training. 

( d ) Training in music and domestic science. 

(?) Training in certain technological subjects, c.g-, embroidery and designing, and 
agriculture and dairy farming- v 

(/) Training in nursing and sanitary ?cienee and midwifery. 

A diploma in cursing, another in sanitary science for health visitors, another in mid¬ 
wifery would go a great deal to make these professions “ respectable ” and, therefore, 
popular with educated women of the better classes. 

(iii) The difficulties and needs are— 

(a) The question of conveyances to and from the college. 

(ft) The question of residence. 

These two are best solved by locating ladies’ colleges in district towns. 

(c) The question of physical exercise and recreation. 

( d ) The question of the strain of examinations. 

Under the present system women do better when they take three years over the usual 
stages instead of two. 

For the" adequate and proper discussion of these questions, and for first-hand opinion 
on all matters pertaining to the education of women, women graduates should be re¬ 
presented on tbe Senate and the boards of studies, and one at least should sit on the 
Sy^kate. A beginning in this direction has been made by including tbe principals of 
tbbjBethune and I>ioeesan colleges on the post-graduate council in arts. An extension 
of ibis proceeding is needed in all the departments of the University. 
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Ghosh, Rai Harinath, Bahadur —Ghosh, Jnanchandra—Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi 
Kanta — Goswami, Bhaoabat Kumar, Sastii— Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. 


Ghosh, Rai Harinath, Bahadur. 

(ii) Doctors and sanitarians. 

(iii) The -purdah system and early marriage constitute special difficulties in the 
matter of the higher education of women. 

Poverty is another difficulty. People naturally prefer to educate their boys well 
knowing that in future they will make thorn happy and comfortable in their old age 
and glorify their family, whilst the girls after marriage will be at the mercy of others. 
These difficulties, I am afraid, all stand seriously in the way of expansion of education, 
high or low, among women. 

the matter of the education of girls there is also another important need for more 
hoarding bouses where girls of school-going age can have accommodation. There are 
many among the richest of this country who are quite capable of bearing the expense 
of the higher education for their girls, and are not believers in early marriages, but 
they do not find places where their girls can be kept and trained in high education or in 
a sanitary mode of living. 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

I think there should he a separate university for women. But. if that be not 
feasible, their ooursos of study should Ire made different from, and much simpler than, 
those for men. 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kaxta. 

(i) Some elementary courses should be provided in domestic hygiene, domestic 

economy, sanitation, cookery, and sewing. 

(ii) In Medicine. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sastri. 

(ii) Under the customs of the country Indian women do not enjoy the same freedom 
of movement as western women, especially after childhood. Yet in the interests 
of the whole country and the race, they must be educated. Conditions, therefore, 
must be brought into being which will make possible wider and wider diffusion 
of education among women. Starting a large number of new institutions exclu¬ 
sively for tho education of women, and providing facilities for them, apart 
from boys, are certainly necessary. Lower tuition fees and suitable arrange¬ 
ments for eon voyance whero necessary are some of these facilities. 

The most important step in the training of women, however, must be taken in the 
direction of the introduction of a somewhat different curriculum for girls. Along 
with some general education girls must be taught things which will be of service 
to them in their womanhood. They should be trained according to their liking 
in useful arts and handicrafts. T^his will enable them to earn a livine in case of 
necessity and, in any case, will provide them with possible sources of income. 

There should also be facilities for tho training of widow's in such institutions for 
obvious reasons. Where necessary, they should be trained free of all charges. 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan. » 

(ii) Such women as study medicine, law', etc., as the avocation of their life should 
receive a liberal education ; and facilities for such education should be afforded 
to them by starting women’s colleges and hostels under the control of qualified 
lady principals, teachers, and superintendents. 
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QUESTION 23. 


Goswami, Raj Sahib IiiDHUBHTr&A.?f— canid, — G oswaux, Haridas — Guha, Jites 
Chandra— Utha, Kajanikanta — Haldab, Dr. Hiralal. 


(iii) The social system of the Hindus and the Muh -mmadans stands in the way of their 
women prosecuting studies in public schools beyond a certain standard attain* 
able by them before they are married. Within this limit they should receive 
such training as would make them thrifty. God-fearing and considerate house¬ 
wives, faithful wives, loving and noble-hearted mothers, and a source of blessing 
to the houses or families with which their lot may be cant by the irrevocable and 
sacred ties of marriage. 


Goswamy, Haridas. 

(i) The education that is provided for girls should not be of the same type aajhat 
for boys. The existing system does not take note of this fundamental prin¬ 
ciple and shape the curse for girls accordingly with a view to train them for 
their future position as wives and mothers. It is not wise to implant in them, 
by means of education, tastes which they would not have an opportunity to 
gratify in their after-life, and thus to sow the seeds of future discontent and 
discord. The effect of this indiscriminate imparting of high western educa¬ 
tion to our girls has had the unfortunate result of unsexing our educated women 
and of denationalising them,—a result, bad enough even in the case of boys, 
but infinitely worse in the case of future mothers. 

(ii) While, therefore, university education may be provided only for those who are 
to become teachers and doctors the education of the majority should bo such as 
to prepare them for the duties of wifehood and motherhood. 

Bearing these principles in mind I would confine their education to religious and 
moral instruction, a thorough literary knowledge of tire vernacular, a decent 
working knowledge of English, a simple scientific education in the laws of sani¬ 
tation, hygiene, rearing up of children, and first, aid; some art, as music, 
painting, drawing, or needlework to fill the idle hours of life: and plenty of 
physical exercise. 


Guh.v, Jites Chandra. 

There ought to be a women’s college in c erv district in Bengal and two or three 
suoh colleges in Calcutta 


Guha, Rajanikanta. 

fi) Education for women should be of two tyj>e* In Bengal. Gp to the m&teiculat’on 
standard the courses of study should be identical for all students, male and female. 
At the university stage there should be a bifurcation. Tho object of the one type 
should be to provide for the higher studies of such of the girls as are physically 
and intellectually capable of profiting by them, and that practically on the same 
footing with their brothers. As tho number of these will not be large there 
ought to be a second type which will aim at giving the bulk of the female students 
a training which n il i-nable them to fulfil their legitimate functions in tbo family 
and society, and to be good wives and 'mothers. The curricula for this should 
include domestic hygiene, physiology, child-psychology, first treatment of 
diseases and accident*, and other allied subjects, with English as a compulsory 
subject; aud logic, history, philosophy, the classics, and economics as optional; 
and the specialised eourso should be divided between the I.A. and B.A. 
examinations. 


Haldab, Dr. Hibalal. 

(i) The oourees of study should be the same for both men and women. 
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Haldau, TJmes Chandra—Holland, Rev. W. E. 8. 


Haldar, Umes Chandra. 

{i) The University should modify its rules and regulations in the case of female students 
so as to give a great stimulus to the spread of female eduoation. The University 
should not only meet the re uirements of women, but it should take the lead 
in (he matter. Hindu women may be educated so that, they can perform efficiently 
their legitimate, duties m their married state and so that they can earn tlicir liveli¬ 
hood when they become widows. 

{ii) Educated young men nowadays desire that their brides should be well-educated, 

. know music and have some knowledge of domestic affairs. Many guardians 
who want to give their daughters in marriage to highly educated young men aro 
willing to give their girls higher eduoation at least up to the matriculation stage, 
la the absence of any better course, suitable for girls, the boys' course will be 
not unacceptable. Hut that course can be so modified as to suit the special re- 
<|niron>ent« of girls. '! here i- a great demand for music. Here, as in Europe and 
Anicvn a, music , L hom'd be made one of the subjects for the Matriculation course. 
< 'nl ting-out and making of garments is a subject which will bo highly popular 
wfih the pupils, their guardian*. and the general public. It is also essential 
lor our o\ev\ day liU. Domestic economy should also ho included iu the curri¬ 
culum. j\n additional subject in Bengali, containing extracts from flic gieat 
Hindu and Muhammadan epics and the lives of distinguished Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan women, will ;uea,iy add to the popularity of the course. These subjects 
may be jircsi-i ihcil m-.cad of additional matin mattes and classical languages. 
Die present standard in mathematics for the matriculation course is enough for 
the girls. In the case of boys the standard should be raised, but in the case 
of girls it should be retained. In the case of girls teaching and examination 
in all subjects except, English must be throuch the medium of the vernacular 
even if the same concession be not gianted to boys. The present age-limit 
is an insuperable obstacle to the progress of higher education among women. 
The girls of the upper classes of Hindu society are now generally married between 
)lie ages of fourteen and sixteen. It is pretty certain that most of these girts 
would read up to the standard of the matriculation examination at least if they 
were permitted to appear at it before their marriage. This privilege should be 
granted only to jnirdihnankin Hindu and Muhammadan women and list to Brahmo 
and Cliiintiiin girls. To prevent any abuse of this concession it may be ruled 
that no female candidate will bo'admitted to the college course, before she is sixteen. 
The number of girls’ high schools is too small ; moreover. Hindus aro unwilling 
to send their girls to boarding houses. Tire senior mistresses of girls’ middle 
English schools, who arc generally graduates and under graduates, are quite com¬ 
petent to coach girls for the matriculation examination. Special permission 
may. therefore, be granted, when occasion arises, to girls to appear at the matri¬ 
culation examination from such girls' middle English schools; without this 
facility the mere permission to appear as a private student will be of no practical 
value. The girl will get no instruction for want of a tutor, the guardians being, 
on, principle, unwilling to have their girls coached by a private male tutor. The 
examination should be held in the girls’ native town or village even if that place 
bo not the centre of examination for male candidates. The examination 
should be hold in the girls’ school premises and never in the boys’ school In the 
absence of a girls’ school, the examination may be held at. the candidate’s home 
under proper supervision. 

<iii) The peculiar difficulties are the tanam system, early marriage, and caste prejudices. 
Women need education in domestic economy, hygiene, and religion. 


Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 

(iii) Early marriage and the purdah system interpose very heavy obstacles ia the 
way of the spread of higher education among women. 
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Question 23. 


Holland. Rev. W. E. S.— contd .— Hossain, Wahed. 


My experience of Indian men induces me to believe that their cordial co-operation 
in female education will not be secured till the curriculum of girls is of a more 
practical nature than that at present obtaining. And the deplorable hygienic 
conditions of Indian female and child-life make education in hygiene doubly 
necessary. 


Hossain, Wahed. 

(i) In considering this question one cannot shut one’s eyes to the requirements of the 
Indian homo. As our females live uithin purdah their education should be 
p-actieal with reference to the position which they w ill fill in social life. The life 
and occupation of Indian ladies are quite different from those of their European 
sisters. Their education aud training should, therefore, chiefly be considered 
from the Indian point of view. The question thou arises as to whether their 
education should lie the same as that of Indian boys. Having regard to the con¬ 
ditions of the Indian life and oriental manners and customs it scorns to me 
that the system of education for Indian girls should be different, from that of 
Indian boys and that two distinct courses of studies should ho framed for our 
boys and girls respectively. The same sort of education will hardly serve the 
purfrose for which it is intended. W hile aiming at culture and liberal education 
the courses of study intended for Indian girls should consist of more good books 
on domestic economy, hygiene, sanitation, nursing, homo treatment, housekeeping, 
ttc.. and of less mathematics, trigonometry, physics, and other cognate subjects. 
The practical side of their training should receive prominent attention, and their 
courses of study should be leavened with religious subjects. 

(ii) The following remark made in the report of 1 f*16 in respect of education for the girls 
of the domiciled European and Anglo-Indian communities arc equally, rather 
more forcibly, applicable to the education of Indian girls:~ 

** The domestic training of the girls of the domiciled European and Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munities has become economically indispensable. The failure to recognise this 
and a silly tendency to set far too much store on the acquisition of ‘accom¬ 
plishments ' have Usm productive of a great deal of mischief and misery. The 
recognition of the fact that it is an essential part of the function of every girls’ 
school to equip each of its pupils with at least some elementary knowledge of. 
and capacity for, household management need not interfere in the leastWith 
the intellectual development of the girls." 

Domestic training should be a special feature of a girls’school. What an Indian home 
requires is a good housewife and the course of studies should be framed 
accordingly. 

The Government of India in their resolution dated the 21st February 11*13 have also 
recognised the principles which should be adopted in the curriculum for Indian 
girls. Those principles may be stated as follow s 

(«) The education for girls should be practical with reference to the position which 
they will fill in social life. 

(h) It should not seek to imitate the education suitable for bovs, nor should it 
be dominated by examinations. 

(r) Special attention should be paid to hygiene and the surroundings of social life. 

(d) Services of women should be more freely enlisted for instruction and inspection. 

If -Government really desire to extend the benefits of education to Indian girls and 
to purdah women the Education Department should adopt such methods of 
imparting education as will be acceptable to all classes of people. The education 
ttRelf should be more lively and more 41 practical with reference to the position 
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which the girls will fill in social life.” I, therefore, take this opjiortunity of 
making the following suggestions for the consideration of the authorities :— 

(A) The education of Indian girls should aim more at domestic training with re¬ 

ference to their home life and the present tondoney to acquisition of artificial 
accomplishments should be discouraged. 

(B) A special syllabus for girls should be prepared dealing, among others, with subjects 

which will give an idea of domestic requirements and impress them with the 
resjionsibilities of the Indian home life. It should contain subjects of general 
interest, as well as rules of conduct with rcfcronco to religious practices daily 
observed in their homes. In the case of schools or mafdaba meant for girls 
the policy of religious neutrality should not be allowed to interfere. 

((') The courses of study should tie so framed as to enable a glr! to go up for univer¬ 
sity education and examinations, and there should lie no bar in the way 
of her choosing the courses of study prescribed for Indian boys, as our country 
requires well-trained female doctors, teachers, midwives, etc. 


Hunter, Mark. 

(i) 1 do not think that any of the foregoing remarks requite modification in respect 
^ of 1 he needs of women. 

(ii) nnd(iii) J have nothing to say under these heads which would be other than a 
superfluous excursion into the obvious. A good deal has been done in Madras 
in recent years for the higher education of women. There are in the city of 
Madras two well-stalled and well-equipped colleges for women giving instruction 
up to the degree standard. Both are full to overflowing. There are two smaller 
women's colleges m the mofusil. Xo doubt the Commission will visit the two 
women's colleges when it conies to Madras. 


Hydari, M. A. N. 

(i) Xo, except that the argument for using the vernacular as a medium of in¬ 

struction is even stronger in the case of women than of men. 

(ii) The profession of teaching, medicine and social service. 

(iii) The zanana system and the necessity for providing conveyances or locating 

collegiate institutions near the places where the lady students live. 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Alt. 

(ii) There are various colleges that train up girl students for degrees already existing 
in Bengal. It would be desirable to have a central college for the education of 
girls alone if the expenses of such an undertaking could be met. But the number 
of girl students at present studying for t lie higher degrees is so small that the 
large expense.? involved in a separate institution would hardly be justified. 

To me the question of women’s education seems to be of as great, interest as that 
of men. But it also seems to me necessary to bear in mind the position that 
women occupy in our social system. The first need seems to me to make our 
women better wives and mothers than they arc now. For affection and devotion 
to their household duties tho women of India could hardly be bettered. What 
they lack is a better knowledge to perform the task that society demands of them- 
For such purposes the Seva Sadan institutions of Mrs, Ranade in the Bombay 
Presidency and the Women’s University of Professor Karve of Poona seem to me 
more useful than a mere degree of the Calcutta University with high honour's in. 
hydrostatics. To carry on institutions like these successfully would, I think, 
be beyond the strength of our Government universities. 
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Indian Association, Calcutta— Ikons, Miss M. V. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

(j) Tiio educational needs of women vary. Thc.ro may be many women who will 
devote themselves to the ordinary university course for the acquisition of higher 
knowledge ; there may be others again who may have to make a living out of 
such a study. But to the generality of women who want to make themselves 
useful at home s different course of education will liar o to be designed, 
fiil To this part of the question the recommendations of the Dacca University Com¬ 
mittee generally furnish a good answer in principle. 

The question of cost is of great importance. 

If the additional course recommended by the Dacca University Committee be 
found too heavy to be taken along with the regular university course students 
may be allowed to choose their subject* from the university and the additional 
courses. The result of the e.vaminat'oiis in the .subjects chosen will entitle tho 
student to certificates of efficiency . 

There is no provision for imparting scientific education to women in Bengal. 

■(iff) (a) The purdah system. 

_.- Xti) Early marriage. 

p:) The cud of all education with mairiage. 

(d) General apathy in the matter of giving higher education to women. 

But the conditions set forth above are last changing in favour of education for 
women in this country. 


IltO.NiS, Miss M. V. 


<iii) There are special difficulties w ith regard to the higher education of women :— 
(ah The purdah system, which especially amongst tho Muhammadans limits the 
school life of every girl. This could partly be remedied by encouraging 
younger children to attend school. 

(b) The universality of the marriage system. The great majority of teachers 

marry, which means that they undertake dual responsibilities. Amongst 
school children early marriage again closes their school career. 

(c) The lack of trained teachers, without which the schools cannot improve. This 

is the crux of the educational problem at present. Thero are only two 
training centres for the whole of Eastern Bengal. Of these four students 
from the Eden Training Class presented themselves for examination this 
year. Six students from the Kalimpong Training Class, which is exclu¬ 
sively for Hindi-speaking students. There should bo secondary training 
centres attached to the schools at divisional head-quarters aud primary 
training schools attached to the schools at district head-quarters. At-present 
there is a total lack of facilities for the training of teachers. 

(d) Lack of hostel accommodation for the existing teachers*. The impossibility 

of recruiting teachers unless adequate protects is given to them. 

. (e) The schools existent will not improve until the inspectorate is strengthened. 
There is one inspectress and four assistant inspectresses in control of three 
large divisions comprising Eastern Bengal. There are about 5,559 primary 
schools, 16 middle schools, and 3 high schools under their control, apart 
from the numerous Banana centres to be visited. The inspectorate should 
be strengthened by appointing a chief inspectress for each division. At 
present there is only one inspectress for the. Dacca, Chittagong, and Raj- 
shabi divisions, an area comprising some 47,252 square miles. There is wo 
means of rapid communication in a district intersected by many large 
rivers. There should be at least three assistant inspectresses under each 
inspectress and a special assistant inspectress to look after the Banana 
wprk which could m developed were it sufficiently organised. 
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(f) Lastly, the problem of primary education needs consideration. The curriculum 
needs to be more elastic as in such a large area conditions of life are very 
varied. A number of peripatetic teachers might be trained so as to visit 
the sohools inaccessible at present to the existing inspecting staff. 


Iyeh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiei. 

(i) The course of study for Indian women should bo different from that prescribed 
for Indian boys. Upon one matter my mind is very clear and that is in the 
case of Indian girls a high degree of knowledge in English Bhould not be in¬ 
sisted on. Their training should bo, as far as possible, in, and through, the 
vernaculars. Indian girls of this presidency are not able to attend schools 
alter their twelfth or thirteenth year and their education has to l>e completed 
within that period. If, therefore, we should compel them to study a foreign 
language, and get all their higher knowledge through its medium, we would be 
practically denying them such knowledge altogether. Moreover, the sort of 
education which women of this country stand in need of is not the same as 
that which boys aim at. Ordinarily, Indian girls do not seek employment as 
a means of livelihood, and they are almost all of them married and their com¬ 
forts and conveniences are looked after by their husbands. What is wanted of 
Indian girls is the capacity to manage the affairs of the household, to bring 
up their children, to attend to the sanitary requirements of their homes, and 
to be helpmates to their husbands in the work they have to do. No doubt, they 
should have some knowledge of English in order to enable them to converse 
with their English sisters and pick up useful information from English books, 
but that is a very secondary matter. The main object that should be kept in 
mind is to make thorn useful helpmates to their husbands and a real source of 
inspiration to their children. No doubt, there will be on advantage in co¬ 
education in the case of those .who aspire to become teachers or devote them¬ 
selves to social service. But the number of this class of girls would be very 
limited indeed. For them no special facilities need be provided for. They can 
take their chance along with the boys. However, in regard to one department 
of knowledge, they should, I think, bo given special facilities, and that is in 
regard to medicine. 

The lying-in hospital and the Medical College should provide special courses of train 
"mg for Indian girls who are not willing to undergo a regular course of study 
for the medical degree. A certificate or a diploma from the college authorities 

' testifying to their fitness will enable them to earn an honest livelihood and be 
of use to their sisters. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

(if) In the design of their courses special attention should bo paid to their needs and 
requirements, which* are :— 

(a) General knowledge of the subject. 

(b) The principles of hygiene and household management and practical training 

in them. 

(c) The several arts suitable for indoor work. 

The stMjeial conditions prevailing in India demand that while flic colleges and other 
institutions for men may also be open to womon there should be separate 
colleges established for the latter. 

(d) Higher female education should he particularly looked after by a com* 

mittoe appointed by the University. 

(e) There should be established more training colleges for women. 

{f) Provision for scholarships should be made. 
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Jaul, Abdul — contd .— Johnston, Mrs. A. B. 


( g ) The Government and the University should seek more co-operation of the people 

in the advancement oi female education. 

( h ) Separate hostels, with purdah provisions, for women. 

(iii) The peculiar difficulties and needs which affect the higher education of women 
in India are :— 

(a) The pttrdah system, affecting the Muslims in particular and, to a certain extent, 
other communities in general. 
ib) The custom of early marriage among the Hindus. 

(r) Lower status in society accorded in genoral to women. 

(d) The prejudices among the men against the education of women on account, of 
the want of education in the former. 


Johnston, Mrs. A. B. 

^i) The answer is “Yes,"’ jiartieularly with regard tc>:— 

The callings and professions which nre necessary for service to, and the advance¬ 
ment of, India, and for which a high degree of training are required, such as:— 

( a ) Teaching—particularly in jirimary schools. They can teach better in the 

vernacular than English women. 

( b ) Medicine. 

(c) Nursing. 

(Every endeavour should be made to raise the status of doctors and nurses.) 

It is obviously important that there should be an army of women trained in these 
three professions to enlighten, help, and succour the many millions of ignorant. 
Buffering, and helpless w omen in urn ana f. Men cannot do the work, and it is no 
use asking or expecting the women to come out of purdah yet. It will be, and 
wisely so, a slow process. 

(iii) The custom of early marriage creates difficulties in training girls for professions that 
need long experience In-fore they can do any real good. Nevertheless, good 
salaries, to induce girls to remain in their professions and in the case of nurses 
to minimise temptation, and comfortable hostels with bright social life, will help 
to solve the difficulty. 

The University should recognise both degrees and diplomas in domestic science and 
home arts for women. 

A degree should be granted after a four years' course- 

A diploma should be granted after a two years’ course. 

Degrees should be either a science degree or an arts degree. 

If a science degree then only domestic science subjects would be studied. 

If an arts degree the domestic science subjects would be substituted for certain 
subjects in groups A and B of the present syllabus which are often quite useless 
and most irksome to many girls. 

The syllabus in domestic science and home arts is sufficient for an honours course 
if desired. Every effort must be made to kiU the idea that domestic science means 
only cooking. (.Suggested syllabus herewith.) The diploma (two years’ course) ie 
intended for girls who want a training for home duties, but not for a professional 
life. 

.Suggested syllabus in :— 

Domestic science and home arts. 

Science — 

Physiology. 

Hygiene. 

Nature study. 
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Child study—including psychology, great educational reformers, kindergarten 
methods of teaching, ohild's health and welfare—physical and moral. 

. Eugenics. 

Citizenship. 

Study of writers on art— e . g ., Ruskin and William Morris. 

Arts — 

Cookery—including food values, adulteration and preservation of foods. 

First aid and sick nursing. 

Needlework and cutting-out. 

Music. 

Art—including applied art in needlework, house decoration, and dress. 

Housewifery—in this climate girls need not take such a rigorous practical course 
as in England, hut they should at least know how things ought to be done, 
by “ doing ” for themselves. 

A domestic science and home arts college should be established as part of the Uni¬ 
versity, where girls could attend a certain number of hours per week for an arts 
degree and receive instruction in their other degree subjects in the residential 
arts college. 

Domestic science students should be residential in the domestic science college. 

Diploma students will probably' be home or day students, but it should be made 
possible for them to be residential. 

There is a great desire on the part of many Indians that Indian women should be edu¬ 
cated. and an educated Indian woman is usually sought in marriage by an educated Indian 
—she is, in fact, m great demand. Nevertheless. Indiana criticise very severely the 
kind of education often obtained in English schools. An Indian, primarly, requires a 
woman to be domesticated and his complaint is that girls learn extravagance at school 
and college, get lazy, want u multitude of unnecessary servants, lie on their backs all 
day and read novels, are ignorant of ull things domestic (or feign ignorance) because they 
have had an English education ! In addition, they get out of touch with their own women 
and understand them leas than a sympathetic Englishwoman. 

This is not a protest against the higher education of Indian women, but a protest 
against a false and artificial education, unfitting them for living the fullest life. There 
is a school in Calcutta where the girls think it below their dignity to attend Indian cookery 
classes, and do not wish to learn the subject at all unless English dishes are taught and 
an English gas stove used !* They are equally ignorant, and willing to be ignorant, on the 
subject of child welfare, education, discipline, and training. A young married girl came 
to me the other day to know what clothes she should make and how she should make 
them—for her first baby. (She had passed her I. A., and was in her fourth year at college 
when she left to be married.) When I expressed surprise that she did not know how to 
ruake a few baby’s clot lies she said:—"How can I know'; l'have never seen a baby 
washed and dressed in my life and 1 have never made a baby's garment ? I have been at 
.school all my life." This last remark was intended as an excuse for her ignorance. 
It really condemns the education we are giving girls in India. 

Of course, there are schools in England where the same defects are seen, but that is no 
.excuse for imposing a bad system on India. Men will be only too ready to educate their 
women and girls in India if the education they get is on sound lines—and India needs 
educated women more than educated men—women who understand and have practised 
domestio economy, care and discipline of children, hygiene, sick nursing, first aid, and 
All those things which make home healthy, beautiful, bright, and happy. 


Kaeve, D. K. 

(i) I would make an immediate exception in the case of women as regards the medium 
of instruction, as also the medium of examination in the University, for t think a 

’Some knowledge of English methods of cooking would be very useful and desirable, Particularly invalid 
cookery. 
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majority of Indian ladies want higher education for its cultural value rather than 
for its Government service value. Granting for argument's sake that greater 
proficiency in English is acquired by using English as the medium of instruction 
and that this should be secured even at the colossal sacrifice of the nation’s vitality 
in the case of men, I thuik that this loss of vital energy ought not to be imposed 
upon all women desirous of getting secondary and higher education for its cultural 
value. Those women who wish to acquire greater proficiency at the sacrifice 
of vital {rowers will have the men’s courses open to them. Hut a department of 
instructing and examining women in their vernaculars with English as a compulsory 
subject of study should be immediately opened for women. This would lesson 
the strain of higher education upon ladies which they feel to he crushing. 
Thrs foreign medium of instruction is the great stumbling-block in tire advance¬ 
ment of higher-education, for women. If tins option is given separate colleges 
for ladies can be started in different parts of a province as such colleges would 
not tre very cqstly. 

In this connection I would like to point out that the experiment of the Indian 
Women's University. though f short duration, is very encouraging. A college 
foi women has been started at Hingtrc Budruk near 1’oona and is ulliliatud to the 
Indian Women's University and though it has not the advantage of Government 
sanction and Government support it has attracted six students in the second 
year class and ten students in the first year class. I urn confident that this 
single college will send out a bundled lady graduates from ’he Indian Women's 
University in the next ten years from among Hindu Judies which the Bombay 
I’niversity is not expected to do in the same period 

l,i the ca*e of women the same facility for medical education should be provided. 
Here, too the vernaculars should he made the media of instruction and exiuniua- 
iion. The Medical College for Women at Delhi is of very little use to Hindu and 
Muhammadan women. The admission test there is harder than that at the Grant 
Medical College for men in Bombay. In the latter student:-, are admitted after 
studying for one year after the Matriculation and passing the arts college ex¬ 
amination at the end of that year. While at the Women's Medical College at 
Delhi to secure admission to the college department proper a student has to pass 
the arte test held at the end of two years' study after the Matriculation. Th - 
difficulties and needs of Indian women have not been taken into consideration. 
'There ought to be separate women’s colleges for their medical instruction through 
the media of th" vernaculars. There should be a sub-assistant surgeon’s course 
and after that a course of higher education in medicine. All medical student* 
in the elementary and higher stages should have enough a quaintanee with English 
so that now and then they may refer to English books when necessary. 
Students should be admitted aftar they satisfy the entrance test of the 
University. 

(Li) In the field of medicine and pedagogies special facilities should lie given to ladies 
by the institution of scholarships. 

(iii) The majority of women cannot spare a time sufficient for their education a* 
marriage interrupts their studios. Efforts, therefore, have to be made to shorten 
the total period of their education. The Indian Women’s University has taken 
this point into consideration and by making lie vernaculars the media of instruc¬ 
tion in all subjects other than English and English as a compulsory subject of 
study, the period of secondary education D made five years instead of seven years, 
apd flf higher education three years instead of four years without lowering the 
g fam dard of general knowledge. Thus-, if a girl begins her primary' education at 

. 4g& she can become a graduate at the age of eighteen or nineteen. 

To avoid all difficulties the best way is to have separate examinations and degrees 
for women in the same university. The exceptional class of women desiring; 
the same degrees as men will take up men’s courses of studies. 
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Lahibi, Gopal Chandra. 

(i) The education of women need not, and should not, be on the same lines as 
those for men. Female education should aim at producing members useful 
to society, intelligently helpful to their husbands, capable of rearing good, 
healthy, and God-fearing children. They should also be able to take an in¬ 
telligent interest in the world's affairs and progress. Those that may happen 
to have higher literary or scientific aspirations may be provided for in the 
colleges for males. 

(ii) Colleges for women should, therefore, teach English, Bengali, Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, history, geography, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, hygiene, domestic 
economy, chemistry, physics, and drawing. The standard should be as high 
as that of the intermediate course. The whole' course may be divided into 
middle English higher and senior stages. 

There should be medical colleges for women at convenient centres. For the present, 
one at Calcutta and another at Dacca may suffice. At these colleges both 
physicians and nurses should be trained. 


Latif, Syed Abdut,, Khan Bahadur. 

• 

(iii) I do not think the time is yet ripe for the establishment of a residential uni¬ 
versity for women. The peculiar social system under which they live does 
not permit them to attend school or college beyond a certain age. It is only 
the Christians and Brahmos that allow their womenkind to pursue higher 
courses of study in the University. The courses of study ought to be different 
from those prescribed for men. Hygiene, literature, and fine arts are the 
subjects in which the girls should be particularly instructed. DiffeVent courses 
of study and separate examinations for female students may be prescribed, 
and for this a separate university is not immediately neoessary. 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra. 

(ii) It is necessary to make provision for the study of the higher branohes of house¬ 
hold science. In addition, training in domestic science is also desirable. 

The existing system is pressing too heavily on the physique of our women students. 
Considerable modifications are necessary and, in this connection, the fundamental biological 
differences between the two sexes should not be forgotten. 

The recommendations of Havelock Ellis in Man and Woman and in the sixth 
volume of Studies in the Psychology of Sez are generally applicable. For example, 
women should net be required to continue any severe intellectual work during their month¬ 
ly periods, and should be allowed complete rest during these periods. Then again, the 
methods of study should differ in certain cases for the two sexes, depending on the sexual 
psychological differentiations. 

It is also neoessary to make suitable provision for the higher education of married 
women. This may require an altogether new type of institution, but it is necessary in 
view of the prevalent oustom of “ early ” marriages, in Bengal. 


Mahtab, The Hon'ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

(i) In the case of women agricultural, commercial, and technological training do not 
appear to be neoessary in India. There is also hardly any field or any great 
demand for their higher education in th“ general line. To encourage female 
education free schools should be established in each district town when primary 
education will be imparted to the stndeqte, as well as practical training is domestic 
industries and arts, such atffeccounts, needle work, oooking, painting, and music. 

rot. xn 2 s 
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Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijav Chan n — conid , — Maitra, H kbaicbaohandba— 

Maijjk., Dr. D. N. 


(ii) Women who ore studying medicine should have a higher training in science. Besides 
this I do not consider higher education necessary in any other department of 
knowledge. 

(iii) The zanana system, that is almost universally present everywhere in India, and the 
prevailing custom of early marriage, preclude the_ possibility of higher education 
amongst women in India at present. 


MaItra, Herambachandra. 


While lady students who seek university degrees and diplomas should be required 
to go through the courses now prescribed by the University, provision should 
be made for the teaching of special eoursos adapted to their peculiar needs, 
though the University should hold no examinations in them. 


Mallik, Dr. D. N. 

(ii) The Calcutta University has accepted the provision of the University of London 
that its degrees should bo conferred on women on the same terms as on men. 
It is obviously a mistake. The conditions under which Indian ladies have 
to work are so vary different from those of men that, apart from all psycho¬ 
logical considerations, it would be an unsound position altogether to impose 
the same burdens an women as on men. 

Subjects like music, drawing, painting, and domestic eoonomy should find a place 
in the curriculum for women. It should be remembered that the education 
of women should have in view culture more than in the caso of men, for in the 
caso of the latter the work should also fit them for tbo various avenues of 
employment open to men. In the case of women the only work they will be 
called upon to do (under our present social conditions), if at all, would be 
that of teaching. 

In the case of women, more than m the case of men. the peculiar surroundings of 
towns like Calcutta are highly unsuitable. If colleges and schools could be 
located in a healthy place, where the pupils could go about freely (places like 
Giridih, Madhupur, and Baidvanath), half the difficulties connected with their 
education would be met. 

In view of the special requirements of women, it would be desirable to institute 
separate tests for women. A boy of sixteen has only to attend to his studies 
and to physical exercise. A girl of sixteen has to attend often, in addition to 
her studies, to household duties (it is essential that she should learn .them). 
She must also learn some music, etc.; she has, moreover, littlp opportunities 
for physical exercise, nor can she go about as boys can. To require her to 
submit exactly to the same tests as boys is a mistake. And this is what we 
have been doing so long. The education that we should provide should he, 
to quote the words of the late Keshub Chandra Sen : 

** Specially adapter to the requirements of the female mind and calculated to fit 
woman for her position in society. It cannot be denied that woman requires 
special training for the sphere of work and duty which is peculiarly her 
own. The development of the true type of Indian female character, upon 
a plan of teaching at once national and rational, should be the primary 

' f object sought." 

But I have found from experience that neither giris nor their guardians can he 
induced to adopt a course of studies, however rational, that departs from that 
preecribed by the University. 
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Bahadur. 


McDouoall, Miss Eleanor. 

(i) It seems to mo very important that for the present the courses of study and ex¬ 

aminations should be the same for men and women. As things stand now a 
different course for women would inevitably mean an inferior one. The time 
may oome when university-trained Indian women may be able to express a 
corporate opinion on this matter ; but they are not yet numerous enough nor 
experienced enough to do this. 

Domestic training should not be given at the University. If the present simplicity 
of Indian domestic life is to be preserved there is no value in elaborate instruc¬ 
tion in the preparation of food, laundry work, or dressmaking, etc. Simple 
lessons in hygiene, sick nursing, and the oare of children are exceedingly 
valuable ; but. these should be given at school. The great need of Indian women 
is to acquire habits of systematic, clear, and persevering thought, and to gain a 
greater acquaintance with the facts of history and science. The present 
university courstes are fairly well adapted for these purposes and no material 
change in them on behalf of women should be attempted for another ten years 
at least. 

(ii) Women need a large number of smaller residential colleges in arts and medicine. 

In the case of arts they should be taught chiefly by women who should share 
their residence and give a large degree of personal attention to the students. In the 
ease of medicine it is hardly practicable that there should be many residential 
colleges for women as the cost is prohibitive. In some parts of India they will 
be obliged to take part, or all, of their courses in men’s colleges of medicine ; 
but they should live in hostels managed, as far as possible, by medical women 
who should supervise their studies. It is important that the control of the 
hostels should be closely connected with the teachers of the women students. 

(iff) Tlie gTeat. obstacles to the progress of women’s education are:— 

(а) Tradit ion and public opinion, which discourage independent action on the part 

of women. 

(б) The influence of older women who are conservative in outlook and do not wish 

the younger ones to differ much from themselves. 

(c) The custom of early marriage which— 

(A) Discourages a father from spending money which might be used as a dowry 

on his daughter’s education.^ 

(B) Removes promising girls from schools just at the age when their independent 

mental life is beginning. 

(C) Cuts off the supply of women teachers at the root. 

(D) Prevents the growth of a sense of vocation and professional enthusiasm in 

young women teachers, 

(E) In many cases produces physical weakness and a nervous excitable tempera¬ 

ment in the offspring of such marriages. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

ifii) A separate university for women should be established. Itinerant female 
teachers should be appointed in large numbers for training purdanashin women. 
There should be a separate medical college for them. Colleges and schools 
should be established for the training of pur dolma shin ladies. Some industrial 
arts on a small scale may be taught in schools and colleges for women. With 
the exception of a few branches of study, such as law, engineering, mechanic*' 
engineering, and some technology, the same facilities for higher training should 
be provided for women as are suggested in the case of men. A university 
for the education of women shall have no conieotion wife a university for fee 
education of men. 


2 h2 
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QUESTION 23. 


Mitra, Ram Charan—Mittsr, TLe Hon’ble Mr. Provash Chondbe — Mckebjek, 

Dr. Adityanath. 


Mitea, Bam Chajran. 

(i) As Indian women have not the same facilities for seeing the outside world as their 

fellow male students they must lack in their knowledge of human nature and 
it is necessary that they should make up their deficiencies by the study of history, 
biography, and other kindred subjects. 

(ii) Indian women, when they become mothers (and that is generally at an early age), 

have to manage their household affairs. To be able efficiently to manage these 
affairs it is oidy necessary tnut they should have some administrative capacities and 
a knowledge of simple arithmetic. Higher education is not necessary for any 
such purpose. 

But as women may have tastes for learning like men the same facilities should be 
given to them for higher education whenever they arc wanted. 


Mittee, The non’ble Mr. Peovash Chundeb. 

(ii) For the higher education of women in India two types should be kept in view:— 

(а) For those who desire to take up a profession in life, -such as the medical or 

the teaching profession, perhaps the type of men’s university, with slight 
modifications, may not be unsuitable. 

(б) For those whose object is to cultivate their mind, to train their capacities, 

and perhaps ultimately to occupy the position of a cultured and intelligent 
housewife the training obviously should be different. For this type the 
necessities and the social customs of the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
should be taken into account in framing possible schemes. The purdah 
system, whether it lie good or bad, is an existing factor and baa to be taken 
into account. Arrangements for the teaching of grown-up girls in the 
ea nanae, will have to be made either collectively or individually. But as 
to actual teaching it will be a question for the public and Government ro 
solve. The University, however, should merely prescribe standardised 
examinations to be conducted in suitable places and under suitable condi¬ 
tions. The standard prescribed will aim at developing the intelligence and 
the intellectual capacities of the students. Special stress should be laid 
upon bygione, duties incidental to a housewife’s position, and the training 
of children. Music, painting, and other fine arts may be prescribed as 
optional subjects. A thorough knowledge of the vernacular and a working 
knowledge of English and mathematics, Indian history, and geography 
should be insisted upon. For those who desire a higher standard of know¬ 
ledge, oriental classics and suitable scientific subjects may also be pre¬ 
scribed. 


Mukekjee, Dr. Adityanattt. 


(i) As regards intellectual abilitv and power of grasp, the girls of Bengal are pot 
inferior to tbe bovs (I sav this from my personal experience, as I was connected' 
with a ladies’ coBege for some years). 

I would not, therefore, vary the standard in any way in the case of women, 
except that they may be allowed to take np, as minor optional subjects, drawing 
painting, music, hvfiene, sanitation, botany,etc., 

({) Greater facilities for women are required in the fields of medicine and teaching 
W' ' •» those are the two fields where their services are most urgently needed by the- 
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Muxkrjek, Dr. Aottyanath— contd .— Mukebjee, Radhakamal. 


(iii) The difficulties are ohiefly :— 

(а) The secluded life under the purdah system. 

(б) The custom of early marriage which necessitates the withdrawal of a girl from 

school before she has completed even the rudiments of education. 

(e) The want of a sufficient number of qualified women teachers. 

These are among the causes which retard the education of women. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. 


^ii) The higher education of women in India ought to bo adapted to the Indian ideals 
of womanhood. In India women are the natural guardians of home-life, of the 
interests of social purity and domestic hvgione and of the rights of children. 
Women in India are the natural guardians of the sick, the incapable*, and the 
unfortunates. Women here are also the natural guardians of the general regula¬ 
tion of the relation. between the sexes which will weed out all forms of corrup¬ 
tion, unclcanlinoss, immorality, and brutality. Higher education of women in 
India should be so built up as to dovelope the characteristic instincts of mother¬ 
hood that the homo will then deepen and expand and reconstruct the whole 
society on an ou-psychjc basis. It is only a small minority in tho Indian 
population that tends to enforce early marriage and prohibits widow re-marriage, 
and does not permit, the occupation of women for livelihood. For the vast 
majority of the Indian women, the so-called backward classes, provision should 
be made for training in the agricultural, commercial, and industrial employ¬ 
ments which are open to them in the existing economic organisation. Domestic 
arts and household indu ;tri- s carried on in the home by women coming from 
the upper classes should receive special attention. Cotton-spinning and dress 
industry, lace-work and sewing, will receive attention, while such skilled industries 
like tasmr and ewli rearing and weaving, silk culture and silk industry, artistic 
embroidery, hand-weaving and all the divers occupations in which women are 
engaged at present should be taught and the vocational opportunities of our 
girls and women in our urban and rural communities should be extended and 
made accessible to those who cannot for want of hereditary training be engaged 
in these skilled or semi-skilled industries and turn to unskilled labour as that of 
. the reja or day labourer for livelihood. For the modern technical and engineering 
professions women are for the most part barred by instincts and by the 
nature of the work. But the University should afford special facilities to women 
for training in medicine, law. and theology. Any development in this direction 
will meet with great response. Such steps as the following will also be 
welcome :— 

(a) The establishment of a special medical college for women, 

(b) Tho establishment of a special college to train women teachers. 

(c) The organisation of special conrsos of popular lectures by University professors 

for women. Subjects pertaining to preventive medicine, hygiene, sex hygiene 
and education, sociology, and eugenics will receive speqjal emphasis. 

{d) A practical system of home education should also be devised for girls who can¬ 
not attend schools or colleges after a certain age. 

- Whether in home or in collegiate education tho course of studies in the under-graduate 
stage should be somewhat as follows:— 

The scholastic branches obligatory for all should be Bengali, arithmetic and elements 
of book-keeping, hygiene and" home sanitation, geography and national history, 
Indian family songs and romance, and Indian domestic and moral economy, 
lineal drawing and machine drawing should also be required. 
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QUESTION 23. 


Murerjee, Radhakamal— contd . —Mdkkrji, Satish Chandra—Mckhebjee, B. 


The industrial instruction should consist of the following branches:— 

Cooking, darning, repairing, washing, and ironing; the performance of daily and 
periodical domestic-religious duties and ceremonies, ornamental drawing. 
Courses in handicrafts and artistic industries should bo adapted to the needs 
and opportunities of particular industrial or artistio occupations of women 
in particular localities. General courses should bo given in cutting, sowing, 
plain and artistic embroidery, and hand and machine-weaving. 


Mdkerji, Satish Chandra. 

(ii) Under the present circumstances of Bengal nothing can be done specially for the 
college education of women who may join the colleges of men if they want higher 
education. There should, however, he many more schools for girls where the 
method of education will be of a suitable nature and quite different from the 
methods followed in schools for boys. Here I can simply state the general 
principle that the Hindu girls arc to be educated in such n manner that they can 
afterwards become efficient housewives of Hindu households. 


Mukiierjee, B. 

(ii) The University might arrange for examinations in music, sewing, crocheting, etc. 

All the girls’ Bchools and colleges already provido education in these directions, 
(iii) The peculiar difficulties are :— 

(a) Innate conservatism of the majority of the people—most orthodox families 

now give their girls an elementary education, but at the sumo time they 
look almost, with horror upon the idea of giving their girls a higher education 
by which is generally meant education with s view to preparation for the 
university examinations. The line of demarcation between what education 
is, and what education is not permissible, in the caso of girls is not. very sharply 
drawn in all cases. None of my students at the Diocesan College for Girls 
belong to very arthodar Hindu families. Leaving aside the European and 
other Christian girls in my classes, there aro a certain number of 11 indu girls, 
but they certainly do not belong to very orthodox families for if they did 
so they would not have been in the college at all. 

(b) Early marriage—which is inevitable in orthodox Hindu and Muslim families. 

A girl must be married at about the age of twelve and as soon as she is married 
all her education stops. It is a common story which I bear, far instance, at 
the Diocesan College, that such and such a girl who was one of the best students 
of the class left the college a few months ago and, on my enquiring as to the 
reason of it all, the reply which my students generally give me is “ She 
has married and left the college.” 

(c) Purdah system. 

(d) The absence of the vernaculars as the media of instruction in secondary schools. 

The work of imparting female education in India may be carried on both in and outside 
the school-room. As a matter of fact, a good deal of liberal female education i» 
given in Bengal by means other than in schools and oolieges. The strict social ( 
eystera which Wkes the marriage of a girl religiously compulsory at t he age of 
twelve or so also puts an end to all hope of continuing the education of the 
ordinary Hindu girl beyond the age of marriage. These two customs—- tnz., 
early marriage and the purdah system—practically deny the ordinary Hindu 
girl all opportunities for a really liberal education. Hence, any practical 
scheme of female education in India must dearly recognise two facts and 
provide for them, viz .:— 

(1) The religions and social systems of India make—and will continue to make 
* always in the future-d.be marriage of a girl compulsory at an early age 
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Mueueejee, B. — contd . 


The question of early marriage -was exhaustively considered in 1884-86 as a 
result of the late Mr. Malabari’s note on the subject submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1884, and it is unnecessary for me to refer to it in detail 
here. 

(2) The purdah system makes all schools and colleges practically inaccessible to the 
vast majority of tlieHindu girls, who are above, say, twelve and are married. 

Such being the dominant facts of the situation with which we have to deal it is necessary 
to provide r, means of carrying female education into the zanana by means other 
than in schools and colleges, A well-considered and extensive organisation 
under the control of Government might be established—over and above the 
existing girls’ schools and colleges— for the purpose of imparting instruction to the 
married Hindu girls in the zanana. Many private organisations arc at present 
working with that object and I give below a brief account of some of them. 
But the scope of their work must necessarily be limited. If the State were to 
undertake some such scheme on a large scale its effectiveness will be increased 
a thousandfold. 

(A) The All-India Women's Association (The Bharat Srte Mahamandal). It is an 

association of ladies all over Bengal with a very large mimbership. Its 
great object is to organise the education of Indian girls at home “ in a 
manner suited to the conditions and circumstances of Indian life”. It sends 
out qualified lady teachers to impart education to girls in the zanana who are 
unable to come cut oil account of the purdah system. By this means it is 
doing a good deal of silent, but useful work not only in Bengal, but also in other 
parts of India where a large number of branches exists. 

(B) The Mahiln Samiti. — hirst started in 1905 and reorganised in 1911. The 

Samiti has four departments— educational, social, technical, and literary. 

The Educational Department’s objects arc as follows :— 

(a) To help poor and deserving school girls with scholarships and school fees. 

(It) To provide Indian lady graduates with means to qualify themselves as trained 
teachers iu England or America. 

(c) To open a girls’ high school on a non-denominational basis. 

(d) To press upon Government the question of improving female education. 

The Technical Department aims at organising lessons in music, painting, needlework, 
typewriting, book-keeping, etc. 

The Literary Department arranges periodical lectures in subjects of special interest 
to women and organises a reading-room and a circulating library. 

These were the objects with which the Samiti Btarted work. Much has been done 
alroady towards achieving some of these objects, but I cannot enter here into 
all that the Samiti has, or has not, done, in detail. The Commi.-sion might 
refer to Mrs. Mrinalini Sen who supplied me with much information 
or to Mrs. A. N. Chaudhury who is one of the secretaries to the Samiti. 

(C) Indian Women's Education Association. —ThiB is an association in London 

working in close harmony with the Mahiia Samiti in Calcutta mentioned 
above. The object of the association was to raise sufficient money for 
training qualified lady teachers from India in England who, on their return 
to India, would introduce improved methods of teaching and organisation 
in Indian schools. The association also hopes ultimately to establish a 
training college for lady teachers in one or other of the principal towns in 
India. A beginning was made in 1911 when Miss Mrinalini Chatterjee was 
sent from India. She joined first Bedford College in London and then 
Newnham College in Cambridge. I have no recent information as to the 
* subsequent work of the association, but Miss S. Bonnerjee, the able secretary 
to the association in London, who very kindly supplied me with all the 
above information, would, I am sure, gladly furnish the Commission with any 
information that it might desire to have. 
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QUESTION 23 . 


Moksebjee, B.— contd. — Mukherji, Panchanandas—Naq, P. N.—Naik, K, G,— 
Nan nr, Tbe Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manendra Chandra. 


(D) The National Indian Association .—This also is an association of ladies, but 

its objects are more social than educational though it does, to Borne extent, 
promote indirectly the cause of female education. 

(E) Victoria Institution .—Besides imparting tire ordinary female education in the 

institution itself it also, some time back, arranged to have a series of 
extension lectures for the benefit of ladies on a variety of instructive and 
useful subjects. These lectures were delivered by able men in this oity and 
were found to be eminently useful. I am not aware if the soheme will bo 
revived this year, but I believe its continuance will he widely appreciated. 


Mukherji, Panchanandas. 


(i) and (ii) For women who st wii/ for the degree examination :—I think there ought to 
be a somewhat different curriculum for women suited to tbe part they are to play 
in Bengali homes. Some courses of study s]>ecially adapted to the needs of our 
women (e.g., domestic hygiene and economy, child study, music, painting, sewing, 
etc.) should be substituted for certain other technical and scientific subjects (e.p., 
advanced mathematics, zoology, geology, etc.). 

For women of the zanana class :—For women of the zanana class who cannot, owing 
to special social and economic reasons, attend a course of study Bpread over 
a long period I would advocate the inauguration of a new system under 
which such zanana women could go through a self-complete course of studies 
specially suited to their peculiar needs within a jK'nod of seven years beginning 
from the seventh to the fourteenth year. After this course of seven years there 
should be an examination conducted by the University which should grant 
certificates, prizes, and medals to tbe successful candidates. Such zanana in¬ 
stitutions should be started all over the country. 

(iii) The peculiar difficulties affecting the higher education of Indian women are early 
marriages, the purdah system, depressed economic conditions, and the special and 
peculiar social structure and environment. It is to avoid these difficulties that 
I advocate the institution of the above new system. 


Nag, P. N. 

(ii) In the fields of medicine and teaching prospects should be offered to induce more 
women to enter these professions. In medicine the country needs the services 
of more women doctors, 


Naik, K. G. 


(ii) Women should take up domestic science, music, hygiene, and medicine. Wo 
want women doctors. 


Nandt, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manendra Chandra. 

(ii) In the education of women special emphasis should be laid on the training h> 
domestic economy and hygiene. Separate colleges for women for’the study 
of medicine, science, and arts should be established, while for women who 
cannot attend colleges for social restrictions arrangements should be made for 
a scheme of education at home under trained women teachers. 
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Nanjundayya, H. V.—North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur— Pax,, The 
Hon’ble Rai Radha Charah, Bahadur —Paisanjpyk, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 


Nanjundayya 


9 


H. V. 


(i) I think tho ne/sis of women must be met, as tar as possible, by providing separate 

colleges and separate hostels. While those who wish to follow the same courses 
as tho men should not be prevented from doing so separate courses should, to 
some extent, be provided for them. 

(ii) In the useful occupations they should havo special facilities to qualify for medi¬ 

cal and teaching work. There are other branches, such as housekeeping, etc., 
which would be useful, but I am not sure they would bo considered as deserving 
a place in tho university course. Economics and history would be popular 
branches. Music. Sanskrit, and painting would be valuable for Hindu women. 
Music and painting may perhaps take the plaee of some science subjects. 
In tho ca-c of Indian mus e th - mam difficulty w. till be the settlement of 
standards and tl e conduct of exa > mations « as to m ke it, de.-erve a place in 
the university courses. Literature may also be encouraged, 
fiii) With men, education of a serious sort is felt a necessity for fitting themselves for a 
career. Women have no need (f am speaking of Indian society, especially) to 
work for such a purpose, and there are very few careers open for them, if they 
desired. They are, therefore, satisfied with some superficial education that 
merely serves the purpose of their limited social needs. 

Except among tho very fow who have outgrown the traditional habits of social 
life the girls begin fatmlv life too early to pursue their studies for a sufficient 
length of time. 


North Bengal Zemindars’ Association, Rangpur. 

(ii) Female education is necessary, but not after the university model. The spheres 
of action of the two sexes must be different in all ageB and countries and their 
education should necessarily differ accordingly. Female education should be 
made to suit their particular vocation in life, which should comprise high moral 
and religious education and should enable them efficiently to discharge their 
domestic duties. As religious training is a sine qua non of female education 
there should be different schools for the followers of different religions. These 
institutions should be under the direct control of the University. 


Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur. 

(ii) As regards the education of girls I wish to emphasise the following points:— 

(«) That, it should be practical with special reference to the position which the girls 
will be called upon to fill in social life, 

(b) It should not sock to imita te the education suitable for boys, nor should it be 

dominated by examinations. 

(c) Special attention should bo paid to hygiene and sanitation. 

id) The services of women should be freely enlisted both for instruction as well as 
inspection. 


Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

(ii) The social conditions of Bengal are so different from those of Bombay that it is 
hardly possible to say anything which will apply to both. In Bombay; those 
young women that wish to go in for university education can attend men’s 
colleges quite conveniently, especially if there are several in each class. They 
want only separate hostels superintended by an educated lady who should be » 
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Pabanjtye, The Hon’ble Mr. E. V.—contd. —Ray, Dr. Bidhas Chandra—Ray, Joosa 

Chandra. 


member of the college staff if possible. In these hostels they will have their 
own social life. In the education of women new experiments oan easily be made 
as in the oase of the Indian Women’s University where education is to be given 
through the vernacular, though English is made compulsory for all. As those 
women who go in for university education are likely to be fairly grown up any 
special women’s subjocts like domestic economy need not be introduced into- 
the courses specially for them though, naturally, in some subjects there will be 
more women students than in others. But this will not present any difficulty 
if the University offers instruction facilities in all subjects of study. I take it 
that in Bengal separate colleges for women are essential for the present. 


Ray, Dr. Bidiian Chandra. 

(i) (a) If the effects of the examination system on boys be to produce men who 
may be good or indifferent machines for earning money, though dwarfed in 
intellect and wrecked in health, those are necessary evils. The girl, on the 
other hand, with her finer susceptibilities and more delicate constitution, 
comes out very badly indeed. I would propose that no formal and rigid 
examination be instituted for them. Lot their study in a group of subjects 
be uniformly followed with certain tests along the course but no straining of 
nerves under high tension (such as is often inevitable at our examinations) 
should be allowed. 

(6) The intermediate examination should, with a greater degree of justification than 
in the ease of boys, though for similar reasons, lie omitted altogether in the 
ease of girls. 

(c) The colleges for girls should be placed under a committee mainly coni|josed 

of women and of it en appointed by the Senate who take an interest in female 
education and this committee should have a fair representation on the 
Senate. The colleges should have a large degree of freedom from direct 
control of the University, such control being exercised through the 
committee. 

( d ) As far as possible, girls should be allowed to remain in the family, among 

relations, until it is possible to found a residential university of their owe. 
Such girls as reside in hostels or boarding houses should remain in charge of a 
superintendent. The colleges where girls study should be staffed mainly by 
females and as many of the staff as can reside in the hostels should he 
encouraged to do so. The girls should be encouraged, as part of their 
education, to undertake practical lessons in nursing, housekeeping, eto., 
and the members of the staff who stay in the boarding houses should pay 
particular attention to the girls getting those practical lessons. 

(ii) The addition of subjects like:— 

(a) Fine arts—music, painting, drawing, sculpture, carving, cooking. 

(ft) Nursing and hygiene. 

These should prove of great value to the students and also relieve them of a great 
deal of strain in having to go through courses designed and useful for male 
students only. 


Ray, Joges Chandra. 

(i) To answer this question requires the consideration of the position of women 
in society. If the position be the same as of men the answer is obvious, m'z., 
the fines should be parallel If, on the contrary, the position is complement- 
Sly, the men and women fulfilling apparently different functions, but reelly 
convergent, the answers to the foregoing questions should be modified in 
respect- of women. 
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R^y, Jooes Chandra — contd . — Ray, Maharajah Kshaunish Chandra, Bahadur— Ray, 
Sabat Chandra—Reyaztjddin, Syed, Quazi— Roy, Munindbanath. 


(ii) If by “ higher education ” is meant the sort of soulless education as received 

by our young men there are neither fields nor necessities for additional or 
special facilities. 

(iii) The high and higher education of women in India does not progress mainly 

because there are no fields for such in Indian society. There is no demand 
because the women cannot accept service as men can, and do, and for which the 
latter seek education. Notwithstanding this. Indians would like to see their girls 
properly educated if there were facilities for receiving it on Indian lines. The 
question is very large and cannot bo dealt with here. Briefly, it is the nature 
of education at present given and the tendencies created by it whit h are not 
liked by Indian parents. 


Bay, Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra, Bahadur. 

(i) The education of men and women should be a little different after* the elementary 
stage. For the majority of women, whose proper place is in their home, abstruse 
subjects should he excluded. Besides a general knowledge of English, vernacular, 
geography, history of India, and simple rules of mathematics the courses should 
include hygiene, domestic economy, sewing, drawing, painting, music and the like. 

(ii) Special facilities for women in the sphere of nursing, midwifery, and medicine 

should he provided. Women should be given more facilities for joining the 
teaching profession and for the improvement of the girls’ schools which should bo 
staffed entirely by women teachers. 

(iii) Early marriage hampers female education and endeavours should be made to- 

impart higher education through zawnia agencies. 


Bay, Sarat Chandra. 

(ii) There is no necessity of making any difference in the education of women. The- 
women should bo educated in separate institutions and taught by female teachers. 
Over and above general education they should be taught household affairs, 
cooking, keeping accounts of household expenses and so forth. 


Beyazuddin, Syed, Quazi. 

(i) They must be different as the women observe some different customs from men 

and they observe pvrdah. 

(ii) Lady teachers and lady doctors should teach and attend the women respectively, 
(iii) Early marriage, and strict purdah system. 


Boy, Munindranath. 

(ii) The curricula of the study for women should in secondary schools include:— 

(o) A few books in each subject and the subjects should be few in number. 
The syllabus should be shorter than in the case of boys, 

( h ) The books prescribed for girls should be proper and useful for girls. Subjecte- 
of diverse interest and delightful stories are of no good for them. 

(e) The examination test for girls should be of a general nature and lenient from* 
that poim of view. 

(d) Practical training in nursing, food-making for the sick, hygiene, and sewing in 
the matriculation curricula. 

A greater freedom of ohoioe should be gi ven to them in taking up subjects in higher 
studies. 
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Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur— Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendba Nath— 
Rttdra, S. K.— Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhaovati— Saj*rc, The Hou’ble Dr Tej Bahadur. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur. 

(ii) The present arrangements for education and residence of female students may 
continue. 

Greater facilities should be given to the female students to proseoute their 
studies in tho medical department. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. 

(i) My answers with reference to the other questions would be slightly different in 

respect to the needs of women so far as the hostel arrangements are concerned. 
Better and more careful supervision would be necessary in the case of women 
than of men. In the case of boys attached messes or hostels may be situated 
at a considerable distance from the college premises, but with regard to attached 
messes for women they ought to be by the side of the college and, in fact, it 
ought to form part of it. 

(ii) Medical. 

(iii) The peculiar difficulties and needs which affect the higher education of women 

in India are the purdah system, and the marriage of girls at a comparatively 
young age. 


Rudra, S. K. 

(i) Teaching, nursing, and medicine are the three professions for which higher education 

is specially needed for women. 

In the framing of the courses the preliminary courses need not be of the same severity 
and standard as for men, e..g., classical languages and mathematics beyond 
simple arithmetic may be optional. 

(ii) Cultivation of the vernaculars is roost important for women; and also of music, 

drawing, and painting. Some provision should be made for these and also for 
hygiene and domestic economy. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhaovati. 

(i) No; in regard to university education men and women should be similarly 
treated. 


Satru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

(ii) In answering this question I desire to say that I am speaking mainly with 
referenoe to the United Provinces. Social customs in these provinces have 
been euch that they have not favoured the growth and expansion of the educa¬ 
tion of our girls on any large scale. For some years part there has been a 
very strong feeling in favour of the education of girls, but the response on the 
part of Government has been poor. In big towns private enterprise has led 
to the establishment of certain schools for the education of girls and, though 
Government has tendered some assistance, I do not think that it has been 
substantial or adequate. It is possible to exaggerate the difficulties arising 
..-put of our social System, but I know that there has been a steady change in 
social feeling. Among some sections of the Hindu community the rigour of 
A " (he pwrdah iB being relaxed and the standard of marriageable age has been 
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rising. If any serious attempt for tire expansion of the edueation of girls la 
to be made in these provinces due regard must be paid to these social con¬ 
ditions—though, speaking for myself, I am against many of these old social 
restraints. I think that so far as our girls are concerned the expansion of 
education for many years to come would be more on the literary than on Ihe 
scientific side, I would suggest that the curriculum to be prescribed for girls, 
at least in certain subjects, should be lighter. I would also suggest that 
Government should in certain important centres render material financial aid 
to well-conducted schools to enable them to grow into colleges. 1 think it is 
possible to establish such colleges at Allahabad, Benares, Lucknow, and Dehra- 
Dun. It would be necessary to enlist the active support and sympathy of non¬ 
official Indians such as are really interested in the oause of the education of 
our girls. 

I am awaro that the main plea which is urged againBt any demand for expansion 
is the paucity of lady teachers. It is true that it is difficult to get qualified 
lady teachers in these provinces, but I think it is not impossible to get a 
sufficiently large number of teachers from Bengal, Bombay, or Madras. I 
have much doubt as to the wisdom of spending so much as is being done by 
Government over European inspectresses who know so little of our life and 
many of whom have a very meagre knowledge of our vernaculars. In fact, 
having regard to the stage of progress, I would have fewer inspectresses and 
more qualified teachers from other parts of India. 


Sarkar, Kalipada. 

(i) One only, viz ., the curriculum. In the case of women the course of studies should 

differ from those prescribed for men, while English should not be a compulsory 
subject for females. 

(ii) Not only higher, but also lower secondary and primary education, in the case of 

women, require additional and special facilities in the shape of female teachers 1 
and special scholarships. 

(iii) Here again, all forms of education for Indian women are affected by peculiar diffi¬ 
culties and needs. They are the, social customs— >'iz. , purdah (seclusion) and early 
marriage. Here I am thinking of the orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans, who 
form tho vast majority of the country’s population. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 


(ii) There ought to be special facilities for Hindu women of the orthodox section in 
the matter of higheT education. Special colleges for orthodox Hindu women, 
staffed entirely by Hindu females and by Hindu males so long as women with) 
suitable qualifications are not forthcoming, shbuld be established in important 
oentres of learning. The crying need of education for Hindu women of a n 
orthodox type is the absence of a qualified body of teachers who should respect 
Hindu susceptibilities in the matter of food, dress and principles of conduct. 
The Calcutta Bethune College has ceased to be a Hindu institution, and 
orthodox families look upon it with suspicion. Missionary oontrol of Hindu 
female education has proved to be an unmixed evil. Institutions like those in 
Bombay, which are run on strictly Hindu principles, are badly wanted, and all 1 
efforts should be directed towards enlisting the sympathy of orthodox classes in 
esta blishing and financing »uch institutions in Calcutta and elsewhere. The 
appointment of European inspectresses of schools to superintend Hindu female 
eduoation should be discontinued and their places taken by Hindu male in¬ 
spectors, specially selected for the purpose. Tne above remarks also apply 
mutaiis mutandis to the education of Muhammadan females. 
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Scottish Churches College. Senatus, Calcutta. 

(ii) We consider that the system of options could be devised in the curricula of tit. 
University suitable for the special needs of women. 

It has been reported that the medical classes for women students under the Cal- 
cutta University are to be withdrawn. We are strongly of opinion that this is a 
most serious mistake. The numbers attending these classes are bound to 
increase and, knowing the great value of some of the lady doctors who have 
graduated in medicine in Calcutta, we urge that everything be done to foster 
those classes instead of removing them. 


Sen, Bipinbehaki. 

<ii) Under the social conditions which still hold in this country the education of females 
should be on different lines from those of men in certain respects. Mast, of the 
Hindu girls (who form the majority of school-going girls in this province) leave 
school,at a comparatively early ago to be married and settled in life. The Hindu 
home and its environment are conducive to the growth of their religious and 
moral nature; and their education at school should, therefore, be of such a 
character as to enable them to be wise and useful in the domestic ways of life—to 
be good mothers and skilful housewives. I. therefore, suggest that they should be 
well grounded in their knowledge of the vernacular, that they should have a 
knowledge of the classics in which their sacred books are written, and also a 
knowledge of arithmetic. English should hold a secondary place* in the curri¬ 
culum. Besidfjs, tbev should have a knowledge of domestic hygiene, nursing, 
sewing, knitting, drawing, and music. There are a few secondary schools for 
girls in Calcutta and mufassal stations ; and there should be at least one such 
school in every district. Such schools need not be affiliated to the University, 
but should be under the control of boards of competent men who take a 
genuine interest in female education. 

Those girls, however, who like to enter the University should be given equal 
opportunities with boys to receive the highest kind of training available in this 
province. The Bethune College should be fully affiliated in all the important 
subjects of study recognised by the University so that the services of our female 
graduates might be utilised as doctors and teachers. 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

(i) Differentiation is necessary in respect of the needs of men and women. 

(ii) Additional and special facilities should be given to women for the study of domestic 

scienoc and hygiene. 

(iii) The purdah system, early marriage, and the difficulty in procuring competent female 
teachers affect the higher education of women in India. The Brahinika class 
and the family of gentlemen who have received education outside India, and have 
returned after completing their academical career, deserve special consideration. 
They do not labour under the disadvantages which the purdah women have and 
greater facilities can be given to them by making some special arrangements. 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

(ii)Jfo this respect I can only speak with regard to the education of Hindu women. 
I think that the present system of English education, as imparted by oor 
secondary schools and afterwards by the University, is totally unsuitable to 
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the needs of Hindu women. Amongst advanced communities in the West, where 
women are almost on a footing of equality with men and where every woman 
cannot expect to enter upon married life, high education may be a necessity to 
them. But, circumstanced as Hindu society and Hindu women are, the western 
system of education in vogue in this country is not only unsuitable, but also 
demoralising to tho women of India; on the one hand, it is wholly foreign to, 
and breaks down the ideals and instincts of, Indian womanhood. On the other 
hand, high English education in an Indian woman serves no useful purpose in 
the social environment in which she lives. 

I would suggest for Hindu women a system of education in which greater stress 
should he given to the vernaculars and Sanskrit, in which girls should be given 
instruction as regards their household duties which would make them good wives 
and mothers. The courses of study would be such as could be finished by the 
thirteenth or fourteenth year of a girL The study of English should be given only 
a very subordinate place, and the greatest care should be taken in the selection 
of text-books. 

The al>ove remarks apply to orthodox Hindu girlB ; as regards the girlB * brought 
up in semi-European environments the present system of high education may 
lie suitable. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(i) Tho room for differentiation in courses of instruction in tho case of girls lies 

more in the domain of primary and secondary education than in the sphere of 
university education. The doors of the highest knowledge in every subject ought 
to be open to men and women alike, and I would have no difference botween men 
and women in the general courses of study in the University. 

Education of women, as well as of men, ought to be directed by reference to their 
ends in life. Most women in the present stato of our society have wifehood and 
motherhood as tho ends of their life. For them the coursoa of study in the 
primary and secondary stages ought to be so adapted as to fit them specially for 
domestic duties. While the gates of knowledge should be thrown open to 
girls as well as to boys, the former must bo specially taught the arts of domestic 
economy, sanitation, nursing, first-aid, domestic arts, such as needlework, 
music, and painting. At the same time they must acquire such knowledge as 
•will enable them to profit by private reading. 

In the University we would generally expect girls who want to qualify themselves 
for higher studies in sciencos and arts and will often have to choose other 
careers than those of wives and mothers. For these the education ought to be 
thorough, whatever branch of knowledge is taken up. 

Physical development, social life of the University, and such othor matters must 
be attended to differently in the case of girls and boys. There must, for the 
present at loast, bo a complete separation of boys and girls, though I see no 
reason why they should not attend university locturcs with boys. 

(ii) There is a large demand for scientific education bv girls. There are no facilities 

for such education anywhere except by co-education, w’hich none but the 
boldest girls or the boldest parents would venture to give. The Bethune College 
ought to be fully equipped to teach science up to the B.Se. pass course, and there 
ought to be some separate accommodation for girls in the University College of 
Soience and the University laboratories. 

A women’s college should immediately be established at Dacca. Dacca and 
Mymensingh between them turn out a pretty large number of girl matriculates, 
but thoir education is often stopped after that. Boarding life for girls is not 
muoh liked in this country yet, and, unless colleges are placed within easy reach 
of tie homos of the girls, many will have to be denied higher training. 
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Skn Gotta, Dr. Nabes Chandra — conld .—Seramporc College, Serampore— Sharp, The 

Hon’ble Mr. H. 


There ought to be a large number of gills’ high schools in different parts of the 
presidency, and the courses of study ought to bo specially adapted to girls. 

A very large number of small industrial schools for girls ought to be established. 
The development of women’s industries would go a great way towards the 
economic advancement of the country. For women here do not, as a rule, 
labour beyond doing domestic duties. Industries which would occupy their 
spare time would be a great help to them. Where such industries exist, as at 
Dacoa, these people are better off than elsewhere. 

(iii) The principal difficulty consists in the social position of women and the system 
by which grown-up girls are more or less completely segregated from men. The 
result is that people are averse to sending grown-up girls to schools. This 
aversion is very slowly wearing down in the educated community, but still 
there is very considerable apathy. 

Girls’ schools and colleges, in order to bo agreeable to people, should, therefore, be 
completely under women teachers, and the conditions of instruction there 
should be such as to seenre the seclusion of pupils. 

There is a great deal of prejudice against the higher education of girls because 
they are supposed to be denationalised by it and to imbibe habits of life and 
conduct which go against orthodox ideas. 1 do not endorse the objection. But, 
such as it is, it ought to be taken into consideration in regulating the social 
life and physical training in schools. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

(i) We do not think that the grave criticisms it is possible to make of men’s education 
apply to any appreciable extent to educational arrangements for women. We are 
emphatic in expressing the opinion that almost the only institutions in Bengal, 
whether primary, secondary or higher, deserving to a large degree the name 
‘ model ’, are those conducted by women. We leave to others the formulation of 
conatruoti. e proposals having as their Object the furtherance of higher education 
for women in Bengal. We, however, desire to express our conviction that the 
advancement of education for women is vitally bound up with the educational 
problem as it affects men, aud is necessary for its solution. 


Shabp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

The difficulties which beset tho education of women in India (whether higher 
or lower education) are social rather than educational. The reasons which retard 
women’s education as a whole render the number of those who seek college education 
too small to justify the establishment of any large number of special colleges for their 
instruction, while (save in Bombay) social custom deters them from attending men’s 
colleges. 

(i) The replies given to the other questions would not materially differ in the oase 

of women. 

(ii) Separate college arrangements will, no doubt, continue to be required for 

women. These should be under women, and the staff should, as far as 
possible, he women. It is difficult to procure the staff; and the expense 
di tach colleges is great. Though it will probably be long before women’s 
colleges can play any large part in the common social life of a university 
ifeare will be certain advantages in establishing such colleges as integral 
parts of local universities which are not strictly uni-collegiate. For, when 
■j .the staff of women is unable to deal with the full course, the professors of 
' i the, surrounding colleges would be able to afford assistance. Where 
women's colleges remain under the affiliating university some relaxation 
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of the conditions of affiliation is necessary and, by reason of the small 
numbers, justifiable. 

I regard the matrioulation course as unsuitable for girls. In some respects 
it is difficult for them, in others it is defective. I am not in favour of a 
mainly “ domestic " course for girls’ schools, though special institutions 
might usefully be opened in 6uoh subjects. But I should be in favour ot 
giving a more womanly tendency to the course. Accomplishments, Buch as 
music and painting, should find their place, a certain amount of domestic 
economy and hygiene should be taught, books suitable for women should be 
preferred, and the whole course should be brightened. In colleges this 
differentiation is probably of less importance, since only those girls will 
generally proceed to college who arc bent on higher studies—sometimes 
for the sake of employment. But here also I should like to see some 
encouragement given to the study of such subjects. 


Shastri, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

(it) Among the peculiar difficulties which affect the higher education of women are 
the observance of the purdah system among Hindus and Muhammadans 
especially in Bengal), early marriage of girls, and a lack of well-qualified 
teachers of the same sex. Orthodox Hindu and Muslim communities will not 
bo interested in the higher education of their girls unless the scheme of studies 
and the whole curriculum are radically changed and. at the same time, Hindu 
and Muslim ladies are also trained as teachers and appointed in colleges. A 
training college for widows and others may be opened and trained teachers may 
be forthcoming from that institution. 

The course of studies for women should not bo the same as for men. It should 
be determined by their special needs and functions. Those subjects whose 
knowledge is calculated to incroa.se the happiness of their household life should 
be included in the curriculum. Music, drawing, painting, domestic eoonomy, 
cookery, eugonies, etc., should find a place in their scheme of studies. English 
literature need not be compulsory; only a practical knowledge of the language 
may he insisted upon. 

There are also people who will never think of sending their girls to schools or 
colleges. For the benefit of their girls a number of teachers might be employed 
who may be required to visit such homes and impart instruction in 
elementary subjects—beginning with reading, writing, and arithmetic. In 
some of the mohullas and lanes zaiiana schools could be started where a 
number of purdahnashin girlB could bo taught by such teachers. 

A large number of scholarships and stipends should bo made available to girls 
during their university oourse. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

(ii) The higher education of women is sadly neglected in India, and this largely 
accounts for the backward state of the country. The need of India is mothers. 
The question of finance again comes in ; but nothing should, I think, stand in 
the way of giving Indian women an elementary course of in,' traction, and to 
offer every facility for th em to take the highest degrees. 

* -■ ■ ■ 

Sinha, Panchanan. 

(i) Hardly any of the observations made with reference to the other questions can 
apply Jn the case of our women. Additional and special facilities must be 

VOX* XU 2 I 
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afforded if higher education is to bo imparted to the general body of the women 
of this country. Education should be brought to their homee, if possible, or a 
purdah university should be established because, at least for a long time to come, 
early marriage and the purdah system will oontinue to present serious obstacles 
in the way of higher education of women in India. 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan. 

(i) Vide my answer to question 6. 

(ii) The professions that educated women may adopt in Bengal are:— 

(а) Medicine. 

(б) Teaching. 

(c) Art and music. 

Unfortunately, the door of the Calcutta Medical College has been practically closed 
against women students. Several students were recently refused admission 
on the ground of their not having passed, the I.8c. examination, though 
many of them possessed the I.A. qualification. It is highly necessary that 
facilities should be provided in Calcutta for women students to qualify 
themselves in the I.Sc. courses for this purpose. I.Sc. classes in physics, 
chemistry, botany, and geology should at once be started in the Bethune 
College. 

Another reason why women students are not admitted is the inclination on the 
part of the authorities to send them to the Lady Hardinge College at Delhi. 

It is rather hard upon the Bengali women students seeking medical education 
that they should thus be compelled to go to Delhi. As a matter of fact, two 
of them went there last year and came back after a short time on account of 
several difficulties which came in their way there. 

The best thing for women students would be to have a separate well-equipped 
high-grade medical college affiliated to the University for their training. But, 
as this is largely a question of funds, the facilities that the women students 
have been enjoying during the last 33 years should not bo withdrawn on any 
account whatsoever. 

There is no college of music or of art far women students. This want should 
be removed. 

Further, the number of girls’ schools affiliated to the University should be 
increased by Government efforts. The number of bucH institutions is ex¬ 
tremely small. 

(iii) Amongst others, the following difficulties affecting the higher education of women 

may be mentioned :— 

(a) Inadequate number of good higher class schools for girls. 

(b) Difficulties in connection with residential arrangements. As a matter of fact 

no married woman is allowed to reside in hostels for girls. 

(c) Certain social causes, including the early marriage of our girls. In this matter 

the University is powerless, though circumstances are changing rapidly with the 
times. 

(d) Inadequate number of women students. 

I may mention the following needs also:— 

{*) A fairly larger number of higher class English schools for girls, say, four in Calcutta 
and one in each district for the present 

, (/) Provision for teaching scientific subjects in the Bethune College in the IJ3o. and 

■M B.Se. stages. ' * 

v»' : iProvision for the education of married women and widows in special schools 
or through special ou^anisations. 

(jty Developing the women’s class in the Calcutta Medical College—or as an alternative 
jr t e vMug a women's medical school affiliated to the University. 
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SORABJIj Miss L. 

(ii) It seems to me that greater facilities are needed for the higher education of women 
in Eastern Bengal. There ought to be a women’s college on the plan outlined 
by the Dacca University Commission in 1912. If present conditions make the 
carrying out of the soherne impracticable, college classes ought to be opened at 
one of the girls’ high schools in Eastern Bengal with facilities for taking science 
and botany, as well as the ordinary arts course now followed by most of the students 
at the two women’s colleges in Calcutta. 

The medical profession as a career for women seems to be unpopular in Bengal; 
could not something be done to interest school girls and induce them to think of 
medicine as a possible career 1 Some time ago I suggested that lady doctors 
might visit girls schools and give lectures on the need for women doctors in India. 
In places where there are good hospitals for women school girls might be taken 
round and told of what is being done to relieve suffering and pain. 

(iii) The difficulties which affect the education of women in India are manifold:— 

(a) The system of early marriage among orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Apart from the eugeidcal undesirability of such an arrangement, the lost 
‘ opportunity to development of character in robbing the individual girl of her 
right of decision in this important matter is to be deprecated. We find 
that girls leave school to bo married after completing the primary or middle 
stage. If they enter upon the high school course proper they are likely to 
stay on unless inability to cope with the work or ill-health prevents. But 
matters have improved even within the last decade. In 1908 the highest 
class reached by any orthodox Hindu girl in the Eden School was the sixth, 
the higher classes containing only Bralimos and Christians, but now the 
majority in the upper classes are orthodox Hindus. 

(It) Undesirable home influences are a great hindrance to progress. Unpunctuality, 
sloth, untidiness, carelessness regarding the laws of health and sanitation, 
untruthfulness, irresponsibility, absence of any code of honour, lack of home 
discipline, are some of the difficulties we have to contend with in our schools. 
Character-building is what is most needed so that those who are in charge should 
be picked men and women, those who have had long and varied experience. 
Graduates fresh from college are sometimes placed at the hood of girls’ schools 
and how is it possible for them to exercise tho necessary control or to give the 
right tone to a school consisting of girls from homes such as exist in Bengal I 
Now let us consider the staffs of secondary schools. If it is composed entirely 
of Bengalis who have never been out of Bengal, whose education has been 
entirely in this province with a university system, such as it is, what hope is 
them of improvement ? There might be on tho staff of each school a few 
teachers from other parts of India which would prevent the education being 
localised and narrowed down to the influences of ono province. When I was 
put in charge of the Eden School, and authorised to choose the additional 
Staff, I saw how hopeless it would be to make any improvement were the 
new teachers a reduplication of the existing staff. I, therefore, advertised 
in the leading papers and ehose from among the applicants suitable teachers 
representing Bombay, Madras, and the United Provinces. My recommenda¬ 
tions were approved and those additional teachers are still on the staff. 
They have a different outlook and fill up the measure of the local supply 
to some extent in adding altemess, power to control, thoroughness in detail 
and tone. 

(e) Another hindrance to progress is the teacher of long standing who has not moved 
with the times, who objects to innovations and influences the pupils to such 
an extent that all improvement seems impossible. Suoh teachers should be 
instantly removed and allotted other work. I would suggest literacy verna¬ 
cular work, e.g., the translation into Bengali of suitable school books. 
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Khajesta Band. 


(d) Thai there is the Home Ruler or extremist whose subtle influence is felt at every 

turn, who, lor instance, lauglis atythe girls for speaking hi English out of sohool 
hours or for saying “ thank you ” or “ please ”, which she calls imitating 
foreign ways and being unpatriotic. More important still is the fact that 
she sets herself to work against any indication of the spirit of e-spirit de corps 
and obstructs the growth of the corporate life of the school. 

(e) Orthodox people are deterred from giving their girls higher education, because 

they oonnect the education of girls with the adoption of western habits by a 
community ignorant of the simple relationship which may exist between men 
•* and women in a world which baa no traditions of the purdah. This, of 
course, is not under the control of the education authorities, but I think that 
all women teachers should either live with their parents and very near 
relations, or on the school premises in quarters provided by Government. 


SUHRAWABDT, HASSAN. 


(iii) Narrow-mindedness, purdah system, and early marriage. 


Suhbawardy. Begum Khajesta Bano. 

Although Muslim female education itself is in its infancy a good deal of progress and 
a desire to impart education to females is noticeable amongst the Musalmans of Bengal. 

Elementary or Primary Education .—A number of Government aided primary schools 
have been established at different centres and places. Besides those there are several 
maklahx and Koran schools which do good work in imparting a knowledge of reading 
and writing amongst their pupils. These are also in receipt of Government grants. 
A third means of education is house to house visitation by xanana teachersi This Bystem 
has the merit of extending educational facilities to grown up and married girls who are 
averse to attending schools and central gatherings. It, however, has the disadvantages 
of not imparting daily lessons to the pupils as the zanana teachers are few in number and 
can only visit houses by turns’giving about three to four lessons to each pupil per week. 
The method of teaching of these teachers is very defective and their own knowledge very 
meagre. It is obvious that when the foundation is laid wrong, the superstructure 
will not be right either. I, therefore, suggest that while more teachers should be engaged 
to ensure frequent visit to pupils, at the same time strenuous efforts should be made to 
train-these teachers. As trained teachers are not available at present, it will be very 
useful if inspectresses of schools instead of merely finding fault with the work of these 
xanana teachers (which is their legitimate work) also spend some time in imparting a know¬ 
ledge of teaching by giving practical demonstrations of teaching,bay, once every fortnight. 

Most of these teachers appear to he more ignorant than they really are and try the 
patience of the inspecting staff who are in the habit of seeing smart, trained teachers of 
other communiticB. The inspecting staff should consider that female education • is in 
its nascent stage amongst the Musalmans and that every encouragement should be given 
by patient and tactful dealings both with the teachers and pupils. Far instance, many 
of the teachers have just been persuaded to take to teaching as a profession mid some of 
them oomefrom very respectable families and had been in good positions before. They 
are ve«y sensitive and take to heart the well meant criticisms and rebukes of members 
of tint inspecting staff, sometimes young inexperienced girls fresh from college, and who 
doiihot belong to their own community, I, therefore, suggest that great consideration 
to the feelings of the teachers be shown and much forbearance and tact exercised in 
with them by the inspecting staff, otherwise a very good cause will be smothered 
m ite infancy. I also think that grant of a special conveyance allowance for penpafetio 
HilPMn will encourage better class of women to take to the teaching profession. 

Another fact to remember that amongst Muslim girls shyness and what may appear 
aa unnecessar y modesty, is encouraged as a virtue and they and their parents resent 
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any attempt at interference with this. It is, therefore, suggested that the inspecting 
staff should remember these little peculiarities and study the special customs and preju¬ 
dices of the Muslims and not he dissatisfied if the same smartness is not noticed in Muslim 
girls as is seen by them in Indian .Schools of more advanced communities like the Brahmo- 
Somaj people. 

Eeccmdary Education is even more difficult than primary. All institutions arc much 
hampered for want of trained teachers. A Urdu speaking Muslim female trained teacher 
is a rare commodity. Several fruitless attempts have been made to import Muslim trained 
teachers from the United Provinces and the Punjab. Indeed it is now difficult even to 
get non-Muslim Indian Urdu speaking trained teachers having sufficient knowledge and 
capabilities of being useful in a secondary- school. The teachers from Bankipore School 
appear fit only fur primary' education. Therefore unless a training school for Muslim 
teachers is established at Calcutta, on the lines of the ono for Hindus of which Mrs. 
Mitter is the principal, education Muslim girls will remain seriously handicapped. 

There is another serious difficulty in the propagation of education amongst the Musal- 
man girls of Bengal which deserve special attention. It is want of adequate conveyance 
arrangements. The Mnsalmans of Bengal are more orthodox in their viewB and are cling¬ 
ing to prejudices and customs with a tenacity which is surprising to members of other 
provinces and communities. For instance, while young girls of the same age and from 
a similarly respectable family from the more enlightened province of the Punjab and the 
United Provinces will attend schools only with a burqua on, such a proposal will not be 
looked at except with great disfavour in this province. In Bengal people are just getting 
over the prejudice of eenduig their girls to schools for purposes of instruction. It is, 
therefore, essential that proper arrangement should he made for omnibuses and convey¬ 
ances, inadequacy ot providing which will he a most, serious obstacle to the spread of 
secondary education. It is, therefore, suggested tied Government should make a thorough 
investigation and make special bus-grants ’’ t-o all such schools where none has so far 
been made, or where lack of funds is preventing entcrtaiivng conveyances and thus 
attendance is suffering materially. The “ Suhrawardy Muslim Girls' School ” for instance 
which heads the list of schools given in Mr. Homrll’s Fifth Quinquennial Review of Progress 
ol Education in Bengal has not so far received a penny as bus-grant, although represen¬ 
tations have been made from time to time regarding it. - Too much stress cannot be put 
on the encouragement of this m >.-t important feature. 

Collegiate Education.— In collegiate education the purdah Muslim girls have no place. 
In the University of Calcutta there are no special arrangements nor are any special facili¬ 
ties or encouragement given to Muslim purdah ladies. It is well known that the Muslims 
of the better class will not drop the pttrdah and this fact has been mentioned several times 
in tho quinquennial review of the progress of education in Bengal. It is, therefore, obvious 
that if we want Muslim female graduates we must give special facilities for purdah ladies 
in tho University of Calcutta. My own is a case in point. 1 passed the Senior Cambridge 
Local Examination as it was possible to be examined for this, under special purdah arrange¬ 
ments and without attending a college and putting in a fixed percentage of attendance. 
The Bame difficulty to further univorsity education led me to appear at. the dogree of 
honour examination, which I passed with special distinction. The University of Calcutta 
again failed to show any encouragement to me and permit me to appear at t-heir M.A. 
examin ation. Although it is known that the degree of honour is such a searching and 
difficult examination that its standard is accepted as higher than that of an M.A. of the 
University, ■ inasmuch as the passing of this degree entitles ono to be an Examiner in 
M.A. in that language as is the ease with the principal of the Calcutta Madrassah, Mr. 
Harley, in Arabio and the Secretary of the Board of Examiners, Air. Jenkins, in Persian, 
in this University of Calcutta itself. 

An important point to be noted in connection with primary and secondary education 
is the desira bility of modifying the existing ourrioulum of studies enforced by the Educa¬ 
tion Department, which at least for some time to come, is not suited to the requirements 
oi Muslim girls. Too much stress is laid on mathematics and history and geography a t 
the expense of subjects more useful from their point of view. 
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Suhrawabdy, Z. R. Zakid—Vaohaspati, Siti Kantha—Victoria, Sister Mary— 
Vidyabhusan, Rajendranath, and Vedyabhusana, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sans 
Chandra. 


SuHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZaHID. 

(ii) Among the Muhammadans the want of facilities for education, high® and lower, 
under strict purdah is keenly felt. A model institution established by Govern¬ 
ment, with due regard to the customs and prejudices of the community, will go 
a great way to satisfy a natural demand among Muhammadan women for 
education. Fine arts and hygiene should form compulsory BubjcotB for women. 


Vaohaspati, Siti Kantha. 

(ii) Women should havo a curriculum of studies ft) lit them for their Bpeoial vocations 
and position in family and social life in India. 


Victoria, Sister Mary. 

(ii) There seems to be a proposition current in Calcutta that the University should 
provide all facilities for the higher education of women. That seems to us an 
absurd proposition. A very limited number of women needs, or profits from, 
university education. The women who should pass through the University 
are:— 

(а) Those who intend to become teachers. 

(б) Those who intend to enter the medical profession. 

(c) Those who wish to do special work, e.g., literary or research work. 

The majority of women should pass tlrrough good secondary schools. The leaving 
age should be between sixteen to eighteen. 

The secondary schools should be good. It should be possible for the girls to l>egin the 
special study of housewifery, music, or the fine arts in the secondary school. 
These studies should be continued in special schools. 

We need in Calcutta more facility for special study. There should be:— 

(A) A technological college. 

(B) A department of the .School of Arts open to women only. 

(C) More schools of music. 

(D) A school of embroidery and needlework. 

It would be well if, in the secondary school, a special hostel could be opened for stu¬ 
dents attending special schools. Such hostels should be under very good 
supervision and should aim at educating a girl for the home and social life. 

The real reason that all women students are being forced through a university career 
is that the University is the only course which gives a girl such a certificate as 
will enable her to earn her own living. 

We need science and technical mistresses, apt mistresses, music mistresses, but there 
are no opportunitiee for qualification ; however well trained a girl may be she 
cannot command a position, or a salary, because of the lack of official qualifies' 
tion. 


Vidyabhusak, Rajbndranath, and Vidyabhusana, Mahamahopadltfaya 

Dr. Satis Chandra. 

(Ii) Women should have separate curricula of studies to fit them for their special 
vocation and position in the family and sock! life of India, 
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Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M.— Western, Miss M. P. 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. M. 

(i) No; any differences in the higher education of men and women should be 

based on vocation. Women who are entering the same professions and callings 
as men should follow the same courses. In so far as they are to follow different 
vocations they would be differently trained. 

(ii) In Surma special and additional facilities for the higher education of women are 

needed in the fields of teaohing, medioine, and nursing; also house craft and 
mother-craft. 

(iii) Although women have a peculiarly high position in Burma, and although every 

woman has a ohance of receiving a fair elementary education, there is not a very 
strong demand for higher education by women. The greatest difficulties 
appear to be inertia, the absence of intellectual curiosity, and the absence of 
any economic pressure foroing women into paid professions. 


Western, Miss M. P. 

(ii) A separate college for women students is needed in each province, with hostels for 
Hindus, Musalmans, and Indian Christians. The plan of merely adding I.A. 
and B.A. classes to existing school institutions does not give the change of en¬ 
vironment so valuable in affording opportunities of development on college 
lines. These colleges might include a training department for teachers where 
there is no satisfactory existing arrangement. The alternative of allowing women 
students to attend men's classes is obviously unsuitable, besides the drawback 
that no Musalmans can attend non-purdah lectures. At present there is a great 
need for Indian women with a thorough knowledge of their subjects, supple¬ 
mented by a practical training which would enable them to act as demonstra¬ 
tors and heads of training classes. 

The departments in which this need is especially felt are :— 

(a) Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit (oriental degrees). 

(h) Applied hygiene and scientific domestic methods. 

(c) Science as preparatory to a medical coarse. 

(d) Modern junior sehool methods (Montessori and Froebel applications). 

The need is not for those who can pass in a book knowledge of these subjects, but 
for women capable of directing the coming generation of girls. 

As regards the teaching of the ancient Indian languages (including the Gurmukhi of the 
Sikh Scriptures) it is almost impossible to find women teachers who get beyond 
the old teaching by rote, with little or no explanation of grammar, and no 
understanding of the discipline of style or appreaciation of thought and language. 

These women teachers have themselves been taught by maufvis and pandits or by 
women j the reforms, needed are in method, and must start in the language 
teaching of schools and training colleges. 

Hygiene and domestic training are words used to conjure with at every educational 
conference, but hero, as elsewhere, the carrying into practice of much admirable 
theory is prevented by the absence of trainod teachers. 

There are very few English women who have lived in Indian houses and who understand 
the varying conditions under which their pupils live, with the possibilities and 
the difficulties of reform. This is, therefore, essentially a work which well-educated 
Indian women must qualify themselves to perform ; a work equal in importance 
to that of the modioal profession in its influence on the rising generation. 

One-well-paid Indian domestic economy teaoher should be appointed to train others 
and to help personally in the girls’ middle and high schools of every large town. 

It is true, of oourse, that intimate knowledge of Indian conditions is only one desidera¬ 
tum. Equally important are the qualities and training which go to make a good 
teacher. There will, therefore, for some time be need of English domestic 
economy teachers to help in the training of Indian students and these English- 
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QUESTION 2,1 


Western, Miss M. P.— crnid . 


women should be attached to Indian hospitals and schools for a period of at least 
six months before taking up the work of training. 

There are, I believe, in Northern India no opportunities for women wanting to take 
their I.A. in science before proceeding to a medioal college. There are not 
even simply equipped laboratories suitable for training well-educated girls who 
might enter a fully organised nursing course and thereby raise the status of the 
nursing profession. 

There is also need for teachers able to give simple science instruction in laboratories 
as a valuable part of a general education for those who stay in school for nine or 
ten years, 

In the end the higher education required for women dopcruls upon the substructure 
on which it is built. It may be said without any fear of contradiction that at 
present the foundation is a very bad one. 

The chief need is for adequate training in modern methods, and for a more intelligent 
class of teachers. 

These modern methods are not essentially western, but are universal, applications 
of the psychology of the child which up to the present have been more fully 
w orked out in England and America. 

This training would not imply a residence in England or America, which is financially 
impossible for the majority, but it would depend upon obtaining a highly 
qualifier! staff in every Indian training college. 

The point cannot be over emphasised, and no financial considerations should he 
allowed to stand in the way of reform. 

When the importance of modem junior school methods is recognised higher education 
will have something to build upon. At present, the most important part of the 
school work is left, to those least capable of directing it. 

A more intelligent class of teacher will only come forward when definite courses 
can be organised on good lines and suitable |wsitions can be assured to well- 
qualified women. 

At present the question of the education of Indian women works round in a vicious 
circle ; the work done in higher education is not being used to the best advantage 
because there are not sufficient facilities fur training, and this means that, many 
Indian girls who are capable of profiting by higher education are being taught 
on the old mind-destroying methods. 

(iii) The following seem to me to be the chief difficulties affecting the higher educa¬ 
tion of women in India :— 

(a) Early marriage .—Very little can be done with children who leave at eleven or 

twelve years of age, especially as the previous year is filled with prepara¬ 
tions for marriage. 

(b) The purdah system.—A great deal which the ordinary girl learns by contact with 

the world is cut out; physical health suffers from want of fresh air and exercise, 
and the purdah system itself means that very few women are produced who 
are qualified to teach in the higher classes. 

(c.) The cooking and other domestic work demanded from girls is a severe tax 
, upon their strength when it is added to all the boys’ work in preparing for 
the matriculation examination. Domestic work is good for girls, and helps to 
pacify those members of- the family, chiefly though not entirely female, who 
strongly object to education for girls. Parallel courses might be worked out, 
but this would entail girls settling on their future career early, as a college 
degree or a medical course would mean the ordinary hoys’ curriculum. 

The great need is for highly qualified women, Indian and English, to work in the 
trairuBg departments of colleges and schools. The scheme would entail scholar¬ 
ships for training and the provision of good posts afterwards, but it would be 
•tnuidnotly worth putting all available educational funds into this department 
because only through getting the right women to train others can the educational 
system be revolutionised. 
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Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C.—Miss Sorabji, Sister Rhoda, Miss Jackson 

and Miss Raymond. 


Wordsworth, The Hoii’ble Mr. W. C. 

fil) At present, women in Bengal have inadequate opportunities for studying science. 
Both the Diocesan College and the Bcthune College teach botany, and the former 
teaches geography: neither teaches physics or chemistry. The advisability of 
providing these facilities in the Bcthune College is under consideration, in view 
' of the growing interest in medicine as a career for women. 

The only women’s colleges in Bengal arc the above mentioned, both in Calcutta. The 
Bethune should, I consider, be reorganised in two branches, a Calcutta branch 
for day students, and a mufagsal branch in some quite healthy district, with 
hostels carefully supervised, for all rion-Calcutta students. The mafassal branch 
could have attached to it a model school and a teachers' training class. 


ORAL EVIDENCE. 

Association of University Women in India. 

Representatives: 

Miss Sorabji, Sister Rhoda, Miss Jackson and Miss Raymond. 

!3th February 1018. 

Matriculation.—Per Miss Jaclcscn. The syllabus needs revision. English, a classical 
language, a vernacular and mathematics should be made compulsory. There should 
be, in addition, two optional sul jeets. The standard of English is so low that university 
instruction is almost impossible in the junior college classes. Advanced Bengali or 
advanced Sanskrit should not he permitted as optional subjects. The .-tand&ids in such 
subjects as might be taken should be the same for women as for men. The direct method 
in teaching English should be employed more extensively. The system of private tutors 
is most regrettable in that the pupils rarely do things for themselves. Girls have private 
tutors engaged for them, but probably not to the same extent as boys as these olasees are 
smaller. 

2. Improvement of teaching in schoels. —There should 1 e more colleges for the training 
of women teachers, but the object of such colleges should not be to compel the memorising 
by the students of text-books on training. The L. T. course afteT the I. A. should be 
retained. It bas its uses for those students who are not capable of taking the B. A., but 
might be excellent teachers in the lower forms of high schools. The students should 
learn the subjects they are going to teach before they attempt a study of the principles 
of teaching. There is need for the development of the Kurseong Training Institution 
for Anglo-Indians. The Association has not considered the proposal to attach training 
classes to high schools. 

3. Intermediate science. —There should be much more and much better science teaching 
than at present, snd for many reasons. 1 n order to gain admission to the Medical College 
at Delhi more teaching in science at the intermediate stage is necesary. If, again, the 
teaching of science is to be introduced in schools and taught there properly, the teaching 
of fioience in women's colleges must first be encouraged. 

4. Domestic science .—This subject might include psychology, child-culture, mother- 
craft or some other subject or subjects. The course should be planned as far as possible 
to justify inclusion in a diploma course. The chief immediate object, however, is the 
recognition of this class of subjects. 

The Association differed among themselves whether or not a course in domestic science 
should be included in the B. A. as a subject. In the opinion of some members the recog¬ 
nition of such subjects' by the University would improve the value attached to tlwn > send 
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QUESTION 23. 


Miss Sorabji, Sister Rhoda, Miss Jackson and Miss Raymond —could.— Viotokia, 

Sister Mary. 


t hereby increase their popularity. The tendency in India is to despise and negleot studies 
which are not given the status of a university decree. The University therefore should 
employ its influence in favour of the development of these subjects in the way suggested. 
Domestic science should be taught in the special technical institute advocated by the 
Association. College students should attend the domestic science clashes at the institute. 
In addition, members would advocate a diploma course and later a full degree course 
in domestic science and applied arts, the teaching being given entirely in the proposed 
technical institute. It is hoped that the inclusion of a domestic science subject in the 
degree course would prepare the way for a loh specialisation. 

Other members of the Association held that domesfcio scienoe should never be admitted 
to an aoadamio course partly because practical and aoademio work cannot be oontinuod 
and partly because the inadequacy of the ordinary arts oollege for treating domestic 
scienoe would result in the students going to the proposed technical institute for Buoh 
teaching. This divided control will ba unfortunate. Under the former proposal the 
University wjuld for the present both recognise and control directly the courses in domestio 
science ; under the latter proposal the University might recognise, but would not oontrol 
the oourse. 

A third view was put forward by Sister Rhoda that the technical institute might itself 
exercise control and issue a diploma. 

5. Attendance at men's lectures. —At present, instruction for women will have to be 
given separately from that given for men. There would be no objection to purdah students 
going from one women’s institution to another. Courses given by men are inadvisable. 

6. Medical education. —Miss Sorabji (the other rep -.‘sentatives agreeing) advocated 
separate oollegos for man and women for Bengal. This distinction is noted because in 
Bombay men and women attend the same college class?< without disastrous results, and 
quite efficient women practitioners are trained in the Bombay colleges. Conditions 
are different in Bengal. 

In response to a question about Delhi, it was stated that Bengali girls had recently 
protested strongly against the attempt to induce them to attend the Women's Medical 
College there. Bengali women particularly dislike leaving their province, and the present 
group of students in residence in Calcutta declared that they preferred attendance at a 
men’s college in Calcutta to being sent to a women’s college outside Bengal. 

This attitude was stated a3 a fact; it was added that it might not be impossible to 
alter it: and the Dufferin Hospital committees had been asked to do what they could in 
this direction. 

In answer to a question whether it was dangerous for Bengali women to practise 
medicine. Miss Sorabji said that it was both dangerous and undesirable for ladies to go 
about alone as doctors, teachers, nurses, etc. It was necessary therefore to protect and 
chaperone them for many years to come. 

Two thiqgs were necessary :— 

(a) A better class of women should be trained ; 

(b) More protection and support should be given to women leaving their homes for 

professional purposes. 

Speaking of the attitude in India generally towards women who undertake profess i onal 
work, the Association thought that the University might help in changing publio opinion, 
and that it should take the chief part in the professional education of women. 


Victoria, Sister Mart. 

ISih February J928. 

Organisation of women's university education .— There are at present no women on the 
Senate or the Syndicate. It would be advisable therefore to constitute a small committee 
of men and women for the supervision and organisation of higher education for women. 
This committee should be linked up in some way with the University and be under the 
regia of the University. Care should be taken to prevent fruitless discussion of impractical 
ideals by such a oemmitt se. The composition of su?h a committee therefore is important. 
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Victoria, Sister Maby— contd. 


S. Demand for education .—The demand for opportunities of professional and liberal 
education has increased among girls somewhat rapidly in recent years. The increased 
number of girls in colleges is due in some respects to the lowering of the matriculation 
standard. There has also been a gradual ohange in social conditions so that girls are now 
able to remain longer at school and college than in the past. This progress does not mean 
necessarily that there has been a sudden break on the part of these girls from orthodox 
Hinduism. The girls still observe the orthodox ways of life, diet, etc. Plans therefore 
should be laid to meet an increase in the number of girls who wish to become teachers 
and who desire a liberal education. The medical profession is not popular with Indian 
girls. The diffiqulties confronting Indian lady dootors and teachers are very great. 
They cannot live alone. Some supervision and hostel accommodation are essential. 
Ibese difficulties, however, are not insuperable. The desire for a liberal education is 
such that there are now a comparatively large number ol girls desirous ot attending 
eotures whioh have no hearing on f he university degrees and examinations. 

, , number of girls in the collegiate school whose parents desire a liberal education 

&Qu who do not desire ©x&niination is inore&sing rapidly. 

The examination ideal is dying out amongst the most cultured Bengalis. 

' ‘ f condary schools.—- The condition of the high schools for girls is very unsatisfactory. 
Many of the high schools are of so low a standard that it would be better if they became 
upper primary schools. The course of a secondary school is also unsuitable for girls, 
ibis is due to the domination of the Matriculation which has a harmful effect on girls’ 
sohool education and especially on the ordinary mission high schools for girls whose pupils 
are o on of a very poor calibre. The witness referred to the improvements in the Matri- 
ulation suggested by her m her written memorandum. The standards should be higher 
than at present and should bo kept the same as those for boys. There should be a wide 
selection of text-books m English. Any two of tho optional subjects from the list could 
be taken. .Science and history should be optional subjects, but the witness would make 
these subjects compulsory in her own school. It was impossible to make these subjects 
7olZ^S 00h ’ M ma " y S ° hools Wore as y et inefficiently equipped and staffed 

°l tea ^‘f rs ' —There should be a Government elementary and a secondary 
to the fL t , or . Matriculates, intermediates and graduates would be admitted 
adLLlV '* T tncuLate ' w j m ' d only be admitted if their knowledge of English were 
^ RS - 15 f or elementary and lis. 30 for secondary ^teachers. 

llliv rL n T “ a « r f ement to Jh 0h {0T iour ^fter the completion of 

training The colleges need not, be residen#, and certainly not at the start. 

e e ernon ary* co lege students should* not be drawn from the primary schools. 
n.nd If was anx ^ 0US to see developments in the teaching of 

and for th/tetw ““n, 0- Toaoilin f 111 lhe former might be given at the School of Art; 
the l^ter visiting masters from tho School of Music might be employed. There 

f ° r th0 teaohlng of f®®* “"sin- There should also be language certi¬ 
ficates for the encouragement, in particular, of better teaching in Bengali. 

mthenuX^ Tw\ UP ?,f 8chools and secondary schools should be complete 
JJT ^ should also be mmm schools whioh would be classified as secondary 

the UfovSv Th be SUCh M ? fit the *«• more for Ufo and wouldtrt 

■each dav to the Rohnnk Tif* 8 wo,dd be no regulations. Students would be conveyed 
■eacn nay to the schools. There would only be lady teaohere. 


Elementary CoUege ih^a d be , rejfdFnt, ,>tlmary ' bat f 101 ® uppar S c&< i 6 sohoola. The girls olthe Government 
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